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ART, L—THE RELATIVE TERRITORIAL STATUS OF THE NORTH 
AND THE SOUTH, 
[Our readers will find below another article from the pen of “ Pyrnon,” . 
whose contributions on kindred subjects, in the February and March. num- 
: Bera, af phe: Review for 1857, excited so much attention in all parts of the coun- 
‘try; Worth’ as well as South, for their clear analysis, their philosophical treat- 
menty ‘and masterly ability. The present article will be found to be fully up 
to;or even: ‘beyond the mar’ of those essays ; and while we do not commit our- 
selyes:t6- all of the writer's views, we cannot too strongly commend them to the 
" attention more especially of the citizens of the slaveholding States. The 
subject, in some of its bearings, has been recently treated by. other writers, but 
entirely from,a different stand-point, and we do them no injustice when we say 
from a much, lower stand-point, in our opinion. The present article is states- 
manlike, not partizan in -its character, and is equally adapted to the future as 
to the present. We venture but little in predicting that hereafter it will be 
regarded as the most historically accurate and philosophical view of the sub- 
ject. which has yet been presented. The writer has heretofore, from time to 
time, as, early as 1856, and in different modes, given to the public much of the 
substance of the present essay ; but this is the initial number, which will be 
followed up hereafter in this Revrew, giving a complete and finished view of 


the entire subject.—Ep. ] 

Sir: In the epistolary essays I addressed you through the 
February and March numbers of Ds Bow’s Review, for thes year 
1857, [endeavored somewhat from astand-point high above the 
head of the mere partizan, in the light of political philoso- 
phy; observant of truth and disdainful of subterfuge, to view 
first, the political, and next, the moral and- social relations 
existing between the non- slaveholding and -the slaveholding 
States of the confederacy ; to expose the dangers arising from, 
those relations that threaten the stability of sho slavchalding 
States in the Union ; and to trace the ‘ultimate depline a 
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fall, first of Southern institutions, and next of Southern 
society, if not of all society, to the predominating iconoclas- 
tic and agrarian influences of the non-slaveholding power, 
after that power shall have destroyed all conservative influ- 
ences, and established the simple majority principle as the 
rule of government, to the exclusion of the limitations upon 
that principle in the Constitution. 

From the same position, in the same connection, and with 
the same object and design, I again address you. The shift- 
ing scenes of the dread drama of revoxurTion, so long stealth- 
ily progressing in the land, are passing rapidly before us, and 
its clamoring events leave me no more to repose and silence. 
Two years have scarcely passed since my last utterances, and 
already they resound around us as realized and fearful proph- 
ecies. Already the Black Republican banner has gathered 
beneath its folds the agrarian legions of the North; already 
the lines of the Democracy are broken, disjointed and dis- 
tracted ; already the heel of Seward is uplifted. with the 
might of Cesar, to crush the enfeebled and prostrate South. 
Once more I appeal to Southern statesmen to ferego their 
miserable schemes of personal selfishness and petty ambition, 
pursued too sedulously and absorbingly, if not criminally, to 
the neglect of the nearest and dearest rights and interests of 
their countrymen. Again I invoke patriotism to lend all its 
aids, energies and powers to secure the safety of the South in 
the Union, as the only possible mode of securing the Union 
in safety without the subversion of the Constitution ; of 
avotding the destruction of the principle of confederation and 
the establishment of the principle of consolidation ; of repr essing: 
Empire, with the States as provinces and the territories, as. 
pro-consular governments |! Nay MorE! AS THE ONLY MODE OF. 
PRESERVING SOCIETY ITSELF ON THE BASIS OF THE ALTAR, HOME, 
AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE, THE Biste anp CurISTIANITY ; OF GUARD- 
ING AGAINST OUR PROGRESSION TOWARDS /CONCUBINAGE, AND) ALL 
THOSE OTHER EVILS THAT AFFLICTED. THE SOCIAL WORLD, AND 
WRECKED THE MORAL WORLD THROUGH THE RoMAN WORLD, RE- 
QUIRING THE REDEEMING AND RESTORING ADVENT or a GOD!! 
Lest you may have forgotten the earlier positions of the 
argument, I would have you recur to the epistles mentioned, 
for when I shall have finished these papers, I trust it will be 
seen that my conclusions are not only germain to, consistent 
with, and logically deduced from my premises, but that both 
stand together as the true embodiment of the times. 

The matured mind, accustomed to philosophical reflection, 
cannot fail to perceive that the geographical and territorial 
question involves every other existing between the North and 
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the South ; that geographical and territorial relations involve 
political relations, as the latter involve moral and social rela- 
tions; and, therefore, that whatever has contributed, or 
contributes to the territorial ascendancy of the North, has 
contributed and contributes to its political, moral, and social 
ascendancy. Ifthe North be established territorially ascendant 
over the South, the South must prepare for political, moral, 
and social absorption by the North im the Union; and if the 
political, moral, and social relations of the North are antago- 
nistic to those of the South, as in fact they are, the political, 
moral, and social institutions and customs of the South 
must be subverted, destroyed, erased, and substituted by 
those of the North, and such others as the North may deter- 
mine to substitute. Nor will it fail to be seen.in the consid- 
eration of the question, that the institution of negro slavery 
organized on the patriarchal principle, constitutes the lead- 
ing political, moral, and social element; the absence or pres- 
ence, of ‘which: idistinctively phanaeienizes the two sections, and 
moulds, thg.separate features of the one in striking contrast 
with those of the other: and that upon the existence or ex- 
tinguishment of negro slavery as a patriarchal institution, 
equally depends fr tates ITS EXISTENCE, the integrity of the 
South, the preservation of the Constitution, the perpetuation 
of the Confederacy, and the conservation of society ; and 
next, UPON ITS EXTINGUISHMENT, the supremacy of the North, 
the overthrow of the Republic, the establishment of Empire, 
and the destruction of society. 


POLITICO-HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


‘-Mibatever was and is public territory, or “common prop- 
Boy? within. the meaning of the Oonstitution, derived and 
derives its origin from six sources mainly, to wit: first, from 
“the cessions made to the;general government by such of the 
thirteen original Stassi tatos-that held territory to cede, at the time 
of the formation and adoption of the Constitution and our 
present government; second, from the Louisiana “ purchase” 
made by President ietoncur third, from the Florida “ pur- 
chase” made by President Monroe; fourth, from the ‘‘ annex- 
ation of Texas” made by President Tyler; fifth, from the 
‘‘ Mexican acquisitions” made by President Polk ; and s¢xth, 
from the ‘‘ Mesilla valley” or “ Arizona purchase” made by 
President Pierce. 

The public acts by which the public domain. thus ceded, 
purchased, or acquired, has been chiefly controlled in respect 
to population, and has come to be invested either finally as 
States, or as territory to be formed into States, with a clearly 
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defined slaveholding or non-slaveholding character in respect 
to domestic institutions, may be found /irst, in the ‘Virginia 
Ordinance” of 17847; second, the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise” 
of 1819-’20; third, the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso” of 1846-7 ; fourth, 
the ‘* Compromises of 1850 ;” jifth, the ‘‘ Douglas Compro- 
’ mise” or ‘ Kansas-Nebraska Act” of 1854; and sixth, the 
‘¢ English Compromise” or “ Kansas Bill” of 1858. 

At the time of the formation of the Constitution and the 
adoption of the government under it, New-Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New-York, Pennsylvania 
and New-Jersey, composed the northern section of States, and 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, composed the southern section of States; the 
former having abolished negro slavery as uncongenial and 
unprofitable to them, and the latter having retained negro 
slavery as a matter of necessity and public polity, if not of 
private profit. In the former, negro slavery had never become 
interwoven with domestic life to such an extent as to. render 
its maintenance essential to the good of society, and to the 
preservation of the white race unadulterate. In the latter it 
had become essential to both of these purposes that it should 
be maintained. The former held but a limited extent of ter- 
ritory, in a cold and barren region between themselves and 
the British Possessions of New-Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
The latter possessed an immense domain of inexhaustible 
fertility, lying, for the most part, in a salubrious and delight- 
ful climate, and bounded only by the Atlantic ocean, the Mis- 
sissippi river, and the great lakes. The latter in themselves 
were more extensive than the former. If, when the Constitu- 
tion was being framed, it had been mutually agreed that there 
should be applied to these territorial possessions the local laws 
of the States to which they respectively belonged, and that 
under this application of the local law they should be fostered 
into future ‘States, not only would all the country south of ihe 
Ohio river, between that river, the Mississippi and the Atlantic, 
and north of Florida and Louisiana, have been as it is, ferm- 
ed into slaveholding States, but also, all that country between 
the Mississippi and the lakes, and north of the Ohio river, 
would have been formed into slaveholding States; and nune 
but that region embraced by Vermont and Maine would have 
been formed, as it has been formed, into non-slaveholding 
States. ‘The non-slaveholding States, although having a ma- 
jority of one in the beginning, would soon have been reduced 
to a powerless minority. ‘This disparity in favor of the slave- 
holding States would have been still further, increased by the 
continued application of the local law to the Louisana, Flori- 
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da and Texas Territories ; and although the same law might 
have been afterwards observed with regard to the whole of 
the Mexican acquisitions, operating in ‘behalf the non-slave- 
holding States, their equality of powers in the Union could 
never have been re-established. How, then, has it happened, 

that the South have become dwarfed and shorn of their strength 
in the Union, whilst the North have assumed gigantic propor- 
tions and a controlling predominance? The answer is only to 
be seen through the measures of acquisition, and the acts of 
disposition above mentioned ; and these are to be judged of 
alone in the light of the political history of their respective 
periods, as affected by sectional cupidity, party success, or 
personal ambition. 


THE CONCESSIONS MADE BY THE STATES, AND-THE VIRGINIA 
ORDINANCE OF 1784-’87. 


When the General Convention of the States of the old con- 
federation,assembled in Philadelphia to form a ‘more perfect 
Union, and ‘with that intent to prepare our present Constitu- 
tion and’ form of government, one of the principal difficulties 
in the way of the work of union was interposed by the smaller 
States, chiefly those of the North, and was based by them on 
the facts of their limited extent of territory in comparison 
with the immense territorial domains of most of the southern 
States. Indeed, the whole of the New-England States combined 
were not as extensive as Virginia, “or Georgia, or either of the 
Carolinas separately. Georgia and the Carolinas reached out 
their borders to the French and’Spanish settlements, and the 
-Mississippi river. Virginia held by her charter or by conquest 
“all of that vast and fruitful region extending on the west to 
the Mississippi river, and str etching to the north and northwest 
far beyond the Ohio river to the great lakes and the regions of 
prolonged winters. By the Jocad law then in being throughout 
all these latitudes,.negre slavery co- extensively ' with the 
law existed. Nor had science then developed the law of 
climate as applicable to the negro race in common with God’s 
other creatures and creations. Nothing whatever militated 
against the idea that the southern States might introduce and 
maintain negro slavery wherever they held a foot of land, 
from Florida to the Straits of Michilimackinac. No mawkish 
sentimentalism nor raving fanaticism held sway over the 
question. Although they of the North had satisfied them- 
selves that negro slaves were unadapted to their soil, produc- 
tions and climate, yet they had liberated few in comparison 
with the number sold by them to the South, and were even 
now clamoring in the general convention for a continuation of 
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the slave traffic with Africa, for the benefit of their merchants 
and shippers, nor would they suffer that traffic to be abolished, 
but claimed it should be continued under the protection of the 
Constitution for twenty years longer. Nevertheless they ob- 
jected to wnion with the vast territorial States of the South, 
for fear of being overshadowed by the latter in the new gov- 
ernment. 

At an early day a similar objection had been started to the 
final ratification of the old articles of confederation, on which 
the general Congress had been much exercised ; nor had that 
body adjudicated the question to the general satisfaction. The 
protest entered by Maryland in 1778, to the retention by the 
larger States of their “ western possessions,” concurred in _ at 
the time by New-Jersey and Delaware, was now greedily seiz- 
ed upon by the New-England States, and pertinaciously urged 
to the serious hazard of union. New-Hampshire, Connecti- 

cut, and Rhode Island, together with Maryland, and taking 
with them Pennsylvania, had either withdrawn, or withheld 
their delegates from the general Congress, leaving but three of 
the States north, and only e¢g/t States in all, represented 
therein. The motives of Maryland in her original movement 
are plain. They are to be seen in her instructions to her dele- 
gates of the 2lst May, 1779. She patriotically looked to the 
general welfare; she feared an ‘‘imperiuni in imperio” on 
the part, of Virginia ; and she desired a fund provided for the 
payment of the debts of the Revolution. The designs of the 
northern States that now co-operated with her, were covert, 
subtle and selfish: Undet the cloak of patriotism and general 
sympathy, they looked to the attainment not only of their 
political co-equality, but of sectional predominance in the 
Union. ‘True, the resolutions of Mz. Jefferson of March 1st, 
1784, as amended, ceding the possessions of Virginia beyond 
the Ohio river, had been adopted on the 23d of April follow- 
ing, but the clause in restriction of negro slavery, originally 
inserted, had been stricken out, at the instance of North Caro- 
lina, so that, though the territory was ceded, slave-holding 
States might be still formed there, and the South: might still 
maintain sectional ascendancy in the Union. The objecting 
States of the North saw all this even then, and they determin- 
ed to imperil everything, or else reap to themselves that fair 
inheritance and the power it would bring. 

At this critical juncture in the General Congress, fortun- 
ately for the Union, the General Convention assembled. The 
conferences between the members of the two bodies were, at 
first, gloomy and ominous; but out of these interviews finally 
arose instructions from Virginia to her delegates in the Con- 
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gress, to recur to and re-consider the resolutions of 1784 with 
an eye single to the purposes of union. Accordingly, after 
nine years of ineffectual effort on the subject, exhausting 
drafts, reports and amendments in vain, the proceedings, under 
the active and earnest auspices of Messrs. Carrington and Lee, 
of Virginia, and Dane, of Massachusetts, culminated at length, 
on the thirteenth day of July, in the celebrated State-paper, 
styled the ‘‘ Orpivance or 1787,” containing a clause inge- 
niously restricting negro slavery, coupled with a provision for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves. This action of the General 
Congress was immediately acceded to by the General Conven- 
tion, which simultaneously added to the proposed Constitution, 
first, a clause in relation to the rendition of fugitive slaves, 
and next, a clause in relation to slave representation, as they 
are now to be seen in that instrument; and thus this long 
-contested matter was settled, and the way to union was se- 
cured. The North triumphed in their policy, as they have al- 
ways done. 

Through the clause of the “ Ordinance of 1787” restricting 
negro slavery to the Ohio, the North rather*than the Union 
gained from Virginia all of her possessions beyond that river, 
embracing the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wiseonsin. The contagion of profligate surrender 
foolishly. insisted for by Maryland, politically insisted upon by 
the North, and weakly yielded by Virginia, was quickly caught 
by Georgia and the Carolinas, and they, whilst placing their 
treasures in the general coffers, opened their lands as ‘ com- 
mon property,” notwithstanding their indisputable right to the 
local law in recognition of negro slavery, thereby admitting 
and receiving any number of non-slaveholders on equal terms 
with the original proprietors. Under these circumstances what 
less could the North do than surrender the inhospitable region 
of Vermont and Maine, the more especially since that surren- 
der was only ostensibly to the Union, and could only redound 
to themselves, they well knowing that no slaveholder would 

ever proceed there to live. The doubtful claim of Connecti- 
cut to the ‘“‘ Western Reserve,” a mere patch«at best, is un- 
worthy of serious mention. 

In modern times it has been ascribed to Mr. Jefferson, that, 
in drafting the Resolutions of 1784, which culminated in the 
‘‘ Ordinance of 1787,” he was operated upon by mere senti- 
ments of negro-emancipation, or the abstract desire to.exclude 
negro slavery from’the territory to be controlled, through a su- 
perlative regard for human right and human liberty, without 
consideration as to the nature and character of the people to 
be affected, or the general fitness of things. In the days of 
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revolutionary fervor and fraternization, before the wand of 
science had unfolded the physiological and anatomical differ- 
ences stamped by the Almighty upon the varieties of man, con- 
stituting and marking the one immutably inferior to the other, 
there might be found some excuse for such ideas and senti- 
ments that cannot now be accorded to those who entertain 
them. But to attribute to a statesman and thinker as emi- 
nent and profound as Mr. Jefferson always was, such limited, 
ignorant, and unwise conceptions and emotions, at any time, is 
to do his memory incalculable injustice. It is true his heart 
was full of humanity, and his conduct towards his fellow-men 
was usually directed by the kindliest impulses, but his mind 
was equally sagacious, politic, and comprehensive, and his de- 
signs far-reaching, practical, and just. Therefore, instead of 
contracting his reflections and purposes to so narrow a com- 
pass, let it rather be presumed that he foresaw many bitter. 
feuds and much bloodshed growing out of the mutual rivalries 
and jealousies of the States as disunited republics, or united 
into several confederacies ; that he feared, if separated from 
each other, or in any manner divided, that some, or all of 
them, might again be subjected to European dominion ; that he 
thoroughly understood the government established between 
them under the pressure of the Revolution was inadequate to 
the task of peace, progress, internal developnfent, and’general 
prosperity ; and thatunder these circumstances he desired, as 
the chiefest good to each and to all, to bring about ‘a more 
perfect union,” assuring domestic tranquillity and freedom from 
external violence. Thus contemplating the question, and view- 
ing the States with their Territories as an endirety, as he must 
have done, for no one then imagined that either France or 
Spain would ever agree to part with any portion of their Amer- 
ican continental possessions for a pecuniary consideration, and 
conquest was out of thought, the conclusion almost necessarily 
forced itself upon him, that the territorial disparity between 
the North and the South would present an effectual barrier to 
any future legisiation in the line of union. It required little 
prescience to divine that all the country held by Georgia and 
the Carolinas, as well as Kentucky, would be settled up 
principally by a slaveholding population, and formed into slave- 
holding States ; and that, if Virginia held to her local laws in 
respect, to the North-west territory, all that region would like- 
wise become slaveholding States—thus reducing the North in 
the proposed union to a cipher, geographically and politically, 
to which, in all probability, they would never assent. To re- 
move these prudential apprehensions on the part of the North, 
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by securing their future equality with the South, and conse- 
quently, to pave the way to the great blessing of ‘a more per- 
fect union,” were doubtless the true and more worthy motives 
that operated upon Mr. Jefferson to draft the Resolutions of 
1784, with the clause restricting negro slavery ; and such un- 
questionably were the reasons that induced Virginia to revive 
those Resolutions in 1787. 

There are several notable things to be hereby observed, 
marking even at this early day the characteristic differences 
between the two sections, and displaying in striking colors the 
artifice, duplicity, and avaricious cunning of the one, and the 
generosity, magnanimity, and unsuspicious nature of the 
other. 

Inthe first place, ‘‘ a more perfect union” was far less essential 
to Virginia than to any other member of the Confederation. 
As a colony she had maintained herself in despite of the draw- 
backs and impositions of the parental or British Government, 
rather than under the fostering care of that government. At 
the termination of the Revolutionary war her population was 
more namerous’than that of any other State, and she was the 
only -State that sustained a navy. Now independent, she 
heldin. sovereign right a domain containing every source of 
wealth and power, as large as the Continent of Europe, with- 
out including Russia, the sales of which to actual settlers 
would have supplied her coffers with abundant revenues for 
years to come. She lay upon the map, for the most part, in 
the heart of the Temperate Zone, occupying the very seat and 
centre of the white man’s home and dominion, as allotted by 
the Almighty. On the south she was protected against 
France and Spain by Georgia and the Carolinas; on the 
north she was defended against Great Britain by New-Eng- 
land, New-York and Pennsylvania; on the west there was 
nothing to alarm her save roving Indians, whose audacity she 
had often with her armies terribly reproved ; and on the east, 
while her coast line admitted of easy defence, the ocean inter- 
posed three thousand miles of turbulent waters to the sails of 
Europe. Her productions assured to her not only the neces- 
saries of life in abundance, but also a large export and 
import trade, with concomitant revenues and a commercial 
marine. 

Her numerous rivers, capable of bearing the fleets of the 
world, were dotted on every hand with flourishing towns and 
villages, wherever the law had established a point for the in- 
spection of tobacco, and Yorktown was the entrepot for Phila- 
delphia and New-York, wherce the Union has transferred her 
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glory. She had, in fine, every thing to constitute her, and to 
enable her to become in the course of half a century, the fore- 
most power on the American Continent. Yet, all these she 
surrendered to the ties of friendship, kindred, and revolution- 
ary association, and cast her lot in common with the rest. She 
reserved nothing to herself in a selfish spirit for selffsh ends, 
not even the receipt of sales of her public lands, not even Ken- 
tucky to give unity and extent to her bounds, but laid them 
all on the altar of Union. 

In the second place,—to say nothing of the absence of all 
advantage and every incentive to the citizens of the South, 
with regard to the inhospitable regions surrendered by the 
North, to move and to settle in those regions; and the imme- 
diate presence of many benefits and attractions to citizens of 
the North operating to induce them to move into the posses- 
sions surrendered by the South, and to reside there on condi- 
tions, with regard to the Northwest, more favorable, under 
the ‘“‘ Ordinance of 1787,” than those to be enjoyed by south- 
ern citizens, and with regard to the country south of the Ohio 
river, on co-equal conditions with southern citizens—the 
Southern States, by their concessions, surrendered to the Union 
nine States, to wit: Kentucky, Tenessee, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
out of these gave five to the North ; whereas, the Northern 
States, by their concessions, surrendered only two States to 
the Union, to wit: Vermont and Maine, and gave none to the 
South. 

In the third place, the North, by these concessions, obtained 
seven States for their section, to wit: Vermont, Maine, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin ; whereas, the 
South saved four States only for their section, to wit: Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

In the fourth place, the South, by their unqualified surren- 
der of their landed possessions, with a single exception, placed 
in the general treasury a funded resource which has yielded 
nearly, if not quite, one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
a sum sufficient in itself to pay the cost of all our wars 
waged since the Revolution, or of all our territorial acquisi- 
tions since made,twice told over. But the North placed noth- 
ing in the general treasury, having carefully reserved to them- 
selves the receipts of sales of lands in the whole territory of 
Maine, and Vermont being already sold out by. New-York. 

And in the fifth place, by the application of the local law 
of the States relating to negro slavery to their respective ter- 
ritories, counting the eleven new States derived therefrom, 
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with the thirteen old States, making twenty-four States within 
the bounds then existing, the South would’ now have Jifteen 
of those States, with thirty Senators, and one hundred and 
twenty-two Representatives, according to present numbers, and 
the North would have but mine of those States, with eighteen 
Senators, and ninety-two Representatives ; whereas, the case 
is reversed, and the North have fourteen of these States, with 
twenty-et foht Senators, and one hundred and forty Rep- 
resentatives, and the South have only ten of these 
States, with twenty Senators, and seventy-four Representa- 
tives. 

Never lias history recorded an act of national and political 
generosity and magnanimity so resplendent with virtue, as 
that recorded on this page of southern concession to the spirit 
of Union. Never was a page so perfumed with the Christian 
incense of ‘* love to neighbors.” And yet, how was, how has 
been, and how is the South requited by the North? Through 
a sense of some reciprocal right, Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
brought forward a proposition in the General Convention, 
which was engrafted in the Constitution, providing that, 
‘‘ three fifths of the negro slaves of the southern States should 
be counted. as, federal numbers in the apportionment of federal 
representation ;” and another provision was made in the Con- 
stitution, emanating from Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, in the 
General Congress, as we have seen, that “ Fugitive slaves 
should be surrendered to their masters on claim being made.” 
But the North have sought, and they still seek by various ex- 
pedients, to desecrate the first provision, notwithstanding the 
fact that every negro and every alien among them are counted 
as federal numbers; and they utterly ignore, or render of 
none effect, the Jast provision; in some States by nullifying 
the Jaw of Congress passed in obedience to it; in others, by 
denying the use of their prisons and officers to the United 
States authorities seeking to enforce the law; in others, by 
denying justice, and refusing to return the slaves so claimed ; 
in others, by prosecuting southern citizens who go among 
them to claim their slaves ; in others, by prosecuting their own 
citizens who seek, as honest men, to maintain the laws; and 
in others, by murdering and assassinating white freemen, citi- 
zens and masters, through a real or feigned regard for negro- 
animalists, outcasts and slaves. 'The opprobrious epithets of 
** Punic fatth” and ‘‘ Perfidious Albion’? discolor and dis- 
tort the records of Europe; but ‘* Mala fides” will disfigure 
the brow of the North to the last syllable in the annals of 
America. 
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Let us now view the Louisiana Purchase, the Florida 
Purchase, and Texas Annexation, under the operation of 
the Missourt Compromise. A 

The Constitution having been ratified by the thirteen original 
States, Vermont was received and admitted into the Union on 
March 4th, 1791, Kentucky on June 1st, 1792, Tennessee on 
June 1st, 1796, and Ohio on November 29th, 1802, by comply- 
ing with the previous act of Congress of April 30th; thus mak- 
ing seventeen States, eight slaveholding and nine non-slave- 
holding, leaving the North still in a sectional majority of one. 
Within existing possessions seven more States remained, five for 
the North and dwo for the South, which, when admitted, would 
place the North in a sectional majority of fowr. The North had 
this margin in their favor at the time President Jefferson made 
his treaty with Napoleon the Great, by which we acquired from 
France, by purchase, on the 30th of April, 1803, the terri- 
tory of Orleans and the District of Louisiana. Afterward the 
territory of Orleans, under the name of Louisiana, was 
formed into a State, and admitted into the Union on the 8th 
of April, 1812. Indiana followed on December 11th, 1816, 
Mississippi, December 10th, 1817; Illinois, December 34d, 
1818; and Alabama, December 14th, 1819 ; making twenty- 
two States in all, equally divided between the North and the 
South, up to the time of the ratification of the treaty made by 
President Monroe with Spain, February 22d, 1819, through 
which we acquired Florida by purchase. It will be seen that, 
without the admission of Louisiana from the first purchase, 
the North would still, at this date, have held their former ma- 
jority of one; and that to balance the last purchase as slave- 
holding, Maine, Michigan and Wisconsin remained to be ad- 
mitted from the old territories as non-slaveholding. Florida, 
therefore, gave no apprehension to the North in a sectional 
sense. Indeed, that section interposed no serious obstacle 
either to the treaty with France, or to that with Spain. Both 
acquisitions were too important and consequential to the whole 
Union, to justify opposition in any direction. Louisiana em- 
braced the mouths of the Mississippi river, and, combined with 
Florida, enclosed the Gulf of Mexico. Either of them, in the 
hands of a maritime enemy, would have proved disastrous to 
our internal trade and external commerce. Great Britain 
was already threatening Louisiana, nor was she indifferent to 
Florida ; and as the events of the war in Europe, bringing 
her into alliance with Spain, for which she demanded indemnity 
of that power, as well as the events of her hostilities with us in 
1812-’14 soon demonstrated, she would, in all probability, have 
grasped the one and obtained the other. With the Canadas 
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on our north and thus lodged on our south, in command of the 
mouths of the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, that enor- 
mous empire would have held us as in a vice, and compelled 
us again into subjection. Under these circumstances both ac- 
quisitions were to the United States acts of the first necessity, 
demanded equally by industrial interests and national securi- 
ty, and yielded by statesmanship without serious party dis- 
sension or sectional division. But the sections being balanced 
in respect to States, as well as to other territorial possessions, as 
has been seen, the district of Louisiana now furnished the 
arena of sectional contention for supremacy in the Union. 
This district, together with Florida, was formerly under Span- 
ish rule, and covered all those portions of America, north of 
Mexico, not swayed by the Mexican Government. It contain- 
ed within its limits not only the present State of Louisiana, 
but also all that country now embraced by Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, the Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw and 
Chickasaw settlements, the eastern half of Kansas, and the 
whole of Nebraska, Washington and Oregon. The local law 
of negro slavery existing in Florida and Louisiana, was co-ex- 
tensive with the whole. The law was recognized and guaran- 
teed by the United States in an especial manner under the 
treaty with France. The Constitution itself sanctioned the 
law wherever it was found, or should be found, and wherever 
a negro slave existed, or should exist. The duty of Govern- 
ment to enforce the provisions of the treaty, and maintain the 
Constitution, was not only plain but absolute. If these prin- 
ciples should be acknowledged as binding, and the local law 
should be applied to the States thereafter to be admitted from 
the district of Louisiana, it was evident to the North that the su- 
premacy of the South would become established in the Union, 
notwithstanding the overreaching of the North in respect to the 
earlier western territories ceded in the beginning. The mind of 
the North was exercised no little on the subject, but viewed 
the question involved as one of power and sectional interest, 
rather than one of law and right and general concern, 

At this juncture Missouri presented herself for admission 
into the Union, with a Constitution acknowledging and _ pre- 
serving the local law in respect to negro slavery originally 
extended over.her, and at once the fires of discord were kin- 
dled throughout the North. Maine had previously, but almost 
simultaneously, knocked at the doors of the Union as a non- 
slaveholding State, and was readily admitted, restoring to 
the North their old majority of one. The admission of Mis- 
souri would simply have counterbalanced that of Maine, and re- 
established equilibrium between the sections ; but the North, 
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holding a majority in the House of Representatives, denied to 
her admission. Maine sent in her petition to Congress on the 
8th of December, 1819; this petition was favorably acted 
upon on the 3d of March, 1820; and she was fully admitted 
the 15th of March, 1820, without opposition from the South. 
Missouri sent her memorial to Congress on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1819, only twenty-one days after that of Maine, and 
with equal qualifications for being formed into a State, yet 
she was furiously warred against by the North; a deaf ear 
was turned to her prayer till March 2d, 1821; nor was she fully 
admitted before the 10th of August following. The conduct of 
the North was opposed to the very nature of the case. They 
were equally indifferent to treaty stipulation, constitutional 
provision, local law, State rights, and common justice. 
They appeared to be alike destitute of all sentiments of honor 
and of fraternity. They ignored all gratitude to the South 
for their generous concessions in the past. They seemed to 
forget the benefits the Union had brought to them, to their 
trade, to their commerce, to their manufactures, and to their 
shipping. As in 1787, they threatened the very existence of 
the Confederacy, unless Missouri would agree to abandon the 
local law and surrender negro slavery. As then, with regard 
to the territory north of the Ohio river, they claimed now that 
negro slavery should be restricted from all west of the Missis- 
sippi. They forced a sectional issue in which they absorbed 
party distinction, and upon which they united as one man, 
on purely selfish grounds. They pushed their exorbitant 
demands to frightful extremity, and at all hazards. The 
South, amazed and ‘astounded at their audacity, became at 
length disgusted at their rapacity, and indignant at their inso- 
lence. ‘The South had taken compassion on their weakness 
and had erected them in strength. The South had bestowed 
upon them the country through which their condition had been 
maintained in a majority instead of sinking into a hopeless 
minority. ‘The South had elevated them from indigence to 
abundance; from inanition to fulness; from poverty to 
wealth. The slaveholding States had never interposed an 
obstacle to the admission of a non-slaveholding State. And 
this was the requital! to be denounced, upbraided, and in- 
sulted ; to be denied the simplest justice and the plainest 
right. The Southern people cherished, as of yore, the idea of 
Union ; but patience could bear no more ; sacrifice could do 
no more; and charity was exhausted. Civil war was sus- 
pended even in the two chambers of Congress, between the 
Senators and/Representatives sectionaliy arranged. Collision 
seemed inevitable. Eventually, from the bosom of the South, 
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as when Jefferson spoke in 1784, was heard the matchless 
voice of Henry Clay above the tumult and confusion, preach- 
ing again peace and compromise, and the salvation of the 
Union ; and before the spell of that ambitious and persuasive 
tongue stern brows relaxed, angry hearts subsided, and firm 
hands withdrew from the dagger’s heft. 

Mr. Clay was at the time in the zenith of life, in the meri- 
dian of his fame, and in the highest enjoyment of his rare 
faculties. He had been twice Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and twice a Senator; he had been Minister to 
negotiate peace with Great Britain at Ghent ; he had declined 
the command of the army tendered to him by President Madi- 
son, and he now aspired to the Chief-Magistracy. He brought 
to tlie adjudication of the controversy his genius, his elo- 
quence, his seductive address, and his alluring blandishments. 
His movement doubtless was dictated by patriotism. That he 
was governed by honest conviction and praiseworthy sentiment 
will not be questioned ; but that his course was well calculated 
to promote the end of his aspiring ambition, must be acknowl- 
edged. Nor will it be denied, since the repeated judgmentsof 
the Supreme Court, that the terms of the adjustment wrought 
chiefly through his instrumentality, were alike violative of the 
Constitution and of the treaty with France. ‘The terms were 
two-fold. FIRST, An act was passed on the 6th of March, 
1820, applying to all that part of the Louistana purchase lying 
north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, not included 
within the bounds of Missouri, the sixth section of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, restricting negro slavery, and providing for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves; thus establishing what is 
usually called the Missour1 Compromise Lins. SECOND, A 
joint resolution was passed on March 2d, 1821, accepting the 
Constitution of Missourt, PROVIDED she assented never to 
construe the clause therein prohibiting the ingress of free ne- 
groes and mulattoes, so as to exclude any citizen of any State 
from the privileges and immunities guarantied to him under 
the Constitution of the United States, and this is usually de- 
‘nominated the Mrssourt Compromise Proper. It matters little 
how they may have been or are separately designated, they 
were and are but parts of one whole, the latter being depend- 
ent on the former, and without which it could not have been 
favorably received. In speaking of the Missouri Compromise 
both are meant, and the first is ordinarily the more especially 
recurred to. The expression briefly means, the compromise 
wrought in respect to the Louisiana purchase, during the pe- 
riod of the struggle for the admission of Missouri as a State, 
whether affecting or not affecting Missouri directly. Through 
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this compromise, as thus understood, the Northern Jacob again 
triumphed over the Southern Esau. 

The artifice resorted to of regarding the question affecting 
the territory of Louisiana under the Constitution, in the light 
of that previously affecting the territory of Virginia beyond 
the Ohio, before the Constitution was formed, and of applying 
to the former the provisions of the sixth section of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, in reference to the latter, becomes at this day 
transparent even without the aid of the more recent decision 
of the Supreme Court. The territory of Virginia beyond the 
Ohio belonged to a single State, and the Ordinance of 1787 
was in the nature of a compact or treaty between a State sov- 
ereign over the subject-matter, of the one part, and various 
States of the other part, desiring an interest in the property of 
the party of the first part; and this compact was entered into 
for the further purpose of promoting the ulterior end of our 
present Constitution, Union and Government. The Resolu- 
tions of 1784 were, until accepted by the parties of the second 
part, merely a suggestion promotive of the ulterior idea, com- 
ing from Virginia, or the party of the first part, to the other 
States, parties of the second part, through their Representa- 
tives in the General Congress; and the Ordinance of 1787, in 
amendment of the Resolutions of 1784, or in substitution of 
these resolutions, was but a similar sugvestion promotive of 
the ulterior idea, coming from the parties of the second part, 
through their Representatives, to Virginia, the party of :the 
first part, until accepted by her. There were two parties, or two 
powers, appearing throughout the whole transaction—Virginia 
or her Legislature on the one side, and the rest of the States of 
the old Confederation, or Congress, on the other side. The 
territory of Louisiana, on the contrary, having been purchased 
by our present Government, belonged, under the Constitution, 
to no one State, but to each and to all the States alike, to each 
one of the slaveholding States and her citizens, and to each 
one of the non-slaveholding States and her citizens. Nor did it 
belong to the slaveholding States and their citizens of the one 
part, and to the non-slaveholding States and their citizens of 
the other part, as tenants in common entitled to equal moieties. 
It was held by the Government for each and all the citizens of 
each and all the States, and partook more of the nature of a 
joint tenancy at common law, with unity of interest, title, 
time and possession, together with the incident of survivor- 
ship attached, and. therefore was incapable of being parceled 
out according to the Missouri line, without the destruction of 
the treaty with France, or the conveyance securing unity of 
title—that being a destruction of the estate itself. Nor was 
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the adjustment effected an agreement between two corporate 
persons or powers, separate parties, the one the owner of the 
subject-matter to the exclusion of the other. It was rather 
the ridiculous attempt of a single party—the government of 
the United States—to treat with himself; or if anything could 
be more absurd, it was the effort of a person first to sever him- 
self and then cause the parts to adhere and grow together. It 
was the action of one government, in respect to a single and 
indivisible interest, general to all its citizens, as if there were 
two belligerent governments in conflict over a divisible inter- 
est, a moiety of which was claimed by the citizens of each. 
It was the audacious attempt of an agent to control his prin- 
cipal, or of Congress to override the Constitution, rather than 
the action of an agent according to his letter of attorney, or 
of Congress as the instrument of the Constitution. But the 
Supreme Court have deciged time and again, both in respect 
to the ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri restriction, that 
Congress, in view of that clause of the Constitution guarantee- 
ing to every new State perfect co-equality with the thirteen 
original States, may not impose a condition upon a Territory 
which shall operate to restrain it as a State from the enjoy- 
ment of any of the rights of any of the thirteen original States, 
and therefore, that Congress cannot restrict negro slavery in a 
Territory. This principle was decided by that august tribunal 
in the years 1844-45, and again in the years 1849~’50, in a case 
involving the riparian lands of Alabama; and again in the 
case of Permoli and the municipality of New-Orleans, on a 
question of religious freedom under the ordinance of 1787; 
and again in the years 1850-51, on a question of personal free- 
dom, involving the very question of Congress to impose restric- 
tions upon a Territory, that shall operate against its co- 
equality asa State; and lastly, this principle was asserted in 
1857, in the famous Dred Scott case, rendering invalid 
and nugatory the Missouri Compromise line. Itis due to Mr. 
Clay and his coadjutors in the Missouri adjustment, to say, 
that neither he nor they saw the marked difference between 
the case of Virginia ceding her possessions beyond the Ohio to 
the States of the old Confederation, under the ordinance of 
1787, and anterior to the Constitution, and the case of the Gen- 
eral Government, having its being in, through and by the Con- 
stitution, actigg in respect to the Louisiana territory under the 
Constitution, and‘subjecting that property to a rule not em- 
powered by the Constitution. It is moreover due to them to 
say, whatever their motives may have been, that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court referred to above, were not then known. But 
justice to another Representative from the South at the time, 
VOL, 1.—NO. I. 
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whose destiny it seems to have been in both chanibers of Con- 
gress toencounter perilqus scenes, and since to wield the sceptre 
of the’chief-magistracy with a firm, unflinching and successful 
hand, in the midst of trying emergencies of state as well as appal- 
ing personal circumstances, requires it to be said that his heart 
did not quail, nor was his judgment clouded, before the terrors 
of the controversy in the midst of whichhe stood on the Missouri 
question. John Tyler then saw the distinctions since drawn 
by the Supreme Court ; then eliminated in his mind the true 
principles of the Constitution; then, as ever, stood by those 
principles as the only ark of safety in the storm and tempest 
of civil commotion; and then, thotgh his breast heaved, as 
was its wont always, with the throb of peace. and union, op- 
posed and voted against the Missouri restriction. In this age, 
when conscience yields so readily to corrupting art or selfish 
designs, it gives me pleasure to state further of this illustrious 
citizen, that in all the course of his long and varied service 
to his country, his name has never been affixed to roll or 
record, stipulating a compromise of any right, or of any princi- 
ple asserted by the great charter of the government. In his 
stern integrity he never recognized that convenient method of 
avoiding the full performance of those strict duties imperative- 
ly exacted of him, as of all in association with the govern- 
ment, under an oath to the Most High. Although the malice 
of the ambitious, whose purposes he thwarted, may have 
sought to detract from his just fame ; history asserts of him the 
truth, that ambition never lured him from the path of recti- 
tude, nor soiled his escutcheon. 

By the Missouri adjustment and the application of the Mis- 
souri line to the territory of Louisiana, the North gained from 
that territory to their sectional interest, notwithstanding the 
local law, the treaty with France, and the Constitution, all the 
present domain of Iowa, Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, Ne- 
braska, and the eastern half of Kansas, and the South reserv- 
ed to themselves only that of Missouri, Arkansas, and the In- 
dian Territory west of Arkansas. The whole was slavehold- 
ing, or at least subject to the local law itself guaranteed by the 
treaty with France; yet the South surrendered to the North 
a region five times as large as that they réserved to their own 
institutions. From the Virginia cession of 1784-87, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin still remained to be admittedyas non-slave- 
holding States ; and from the Louisiana purchase, the North 
now secured an extent of country for future settlement, capa- 
ble of being formed into twenty additional States of the mag- 
nitude of Louisiana proper. With these overwhelming ad- 


vantages in a sectional view, one would suppose their rapaci-. 
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ty would have been satiated, and that they would have con- 
tinued inflexible on the Missouri adjustment as the basis of 
their conduct. We are no little surprised, therefore, when we 
find them after the lapse of fifteen years, in March, 1836, 
standing arrayed in solid column in the Halls of Congress, 
openly disregarding that adjustment and opposed to the admis- 
sion of Arkansas; nor did they yield to the admission of Ar- 
kansas as a slaveholding State on June 15th, 1886, until si- 
multaneously providing for the admission of Michigan within 
six months, as a gounter non-slaveholding State, by which 
provision that State was brought into the Union on January 
26th, 1837. 

The period of the annexation of ‘Texas, by President Tyler, 
on March Ist, 1845, and of the -introduction of Florida to the 
Union under the same executive auspices, on March 3d, 1845, 
has now been reaehed. Reviewing the field passed over, we 
find the Union composed of twenty-six States, evenly divided 
between the North and the South, and consequently, a sec- 
tional equilibrium in the Senate, but in every other respect a 
vast disparity. The territory reserved to the South at the time 
of the formation of the Constitution, and afterward under the 
Missouri adjustment, with the admission of Florida, and the 
settlement of the friendly Indians in the country west of Ar- 
kansas, both of which were in process of final completion and 
may be considered as accomplished, was fully exhausted ; 
whereas to the North remained a mighty scope for future en- 
largement, stretching across the continent to the Pacific ocean; 
and they held a majority in the House of Representatives. 
They had played with the South for sectional *equality in the 
Union, and meeting an easy and pliant nature, terminated their 
game by winning preponderance. They began to act already, 
like men conscious of power, and who love authority for selfish 
ends, regardless of principle. | But the North had not as yet 
become so far developed as to constitute the South an inferior | 
opponent, nor had the South lost their superiority of moral | 
force ; and there were minds at the South that ill brooked the © 
new bearing of the North. The restless and sagacious genius: 
of John C. Calhoun had caught the portents of the future ; 
resolved the questions to arise, as the North gathered strength 
in the west and on the Pacific; and sounded the alarm 
throughout the South. The movements of the abolitionists at 
the North had increased the agitation at the South. A grow- 
ing tendency toward sectional formation, now on the part of 
the South, as well as on the part of the North, where for years 
it had been progressing, was apparent; and civil ‘commotion 
and disunion were plainly discernible in the political horo- 
scope, 
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This ominous condition of the Republic, present and pros- 
pective, was readily apprehended by President Tyler, and be- 
came reduced by him at once in the crucible of statesmanship. 
He had already hammered his vetoes through the head of the 
bank, and destroyed that iniquity forever ; redeemed the pros- 
trated credit and finances of the government; relieved the 
country from the odius state of bankruptcy and demoralization 
into which it had fallen; terminated the Florida war by a 
summer campaign, and removed the hostile Indians; settled 
the northeast boundary difficulty, and alt other matters of 
variance with Great Britain ; and opened the fabulous Orient 
to our commerce through the treaty he formed with China. 
He now directed his energies toward the restoration of har- 
mony between the North and the South, the preservation 
of the Constitution, and the perpetuation of the Union. It 
was evident these high objects could only be reached through 
the re-establishment of the territorial equilibrium of the sec- 
tions, which, in itself, was only attainable through the an- 
nexation of Texas. PT sero 

The subject considered by President Tyler was not that re- 
garded by the “‘ mousing politicians” of that day, to use his 
own expression ; nor that which absorbs the attention of the 
selfish and aspiring political partisans of the present day. It 
was not limited by him, as by them, to the one idea, of the 
perpetuation of the Union through the form of the Constt- 
tution, but without the Constitution ; nor to the other idea, of 
the preservation of party and ‘the perpetuation of the Union, 
through a compromise of the Constitution ; but it was broader 
and deeper, more honest and more manly, and embraced ¢he 
preservation of the Constitution anv the perpetuation of the 
Union, or conversely, the perpetuation of the Union, anv the 
preservation of the Constitution. 'The subject stood with him 
as it did with the Fathers, alone on the two associated and in- 
separable ideas linked together as one; and the Union stood 
with him as tt stood with the Fathers, alone on the Constitu- 
tion, AND OTHER THAN THAT IT HAD NO FOUNDATION. 

In addition to these lofty designs connected with civil tran- 
quillity, the Constitution and the Union, contemplated by 
President 'yler in the annexation of Texas, others no less 
consequential to our domestic relations, as well as to our for- 
eign affairs, blended themselves with the question. Policy in 
its largest sense, searching, profound, and towering to the most 
elevated heights of statesmanship, dictated the movement. 
The monopoly of the cotton plant thus to be acquired, would 
subject the manufacturing kingdoms of Europe to our mer- 
cy; hold the civilized world in bonds to keep our peace; 
and eventually lead to our acquisition of Cuba. Texas and 
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Cuba, united with Florida and Louisiana, would landlock the 
Gulf of Mexico, and shut in securely the mouths of innumera- 
ble tributaries Howing from all directions, watering and drain- 
ing inexhaustible valleys spreading out eastward and west- 
ward two thousand miles to the Appalachian and Alleghany 
mountains on the one hand, and the Rocky Mountains on the 
other hand; and extending northward an equal distance to the 
lake plateau, already téeming with human life and human 
wealth, and capable of sustaining in luxurious ease three hun- 
dred millions of people. Such were the elements compos- 
ing the grand idea of Texas annexation. First, to equalize 
seotional antagonisms, whether arising in prejudice or passion, 
in differences of social institutions or of political organizations ; 
as thus, to enlarge our domain, but thereby to balance sectional 
limits ; to extend?our domain, but thereby to balance section- 
al powers ; to increase our resources, but thereby to balance 
sectional interests; so that oppressive sectional majorities, 
wantoning in the mad exercise of authority, tearing the 
Constitution into shreds, and desecrating the Union, should 
never be attainable; but permitting the confederacy to ex- 
pand State by State, slaveholding and non-slaveholding, side 
by side in amity and in perpetuity; second, to establish 
peace internally, by assuring against civil discord, not through 
the repression of overgrowing forces, but by bringing coun- 
ter-forces into equalizing play ; and externally, by effectually 
closing the entrances of our main avenues, and by grasping 
in cotton, the raw material in chief, for manufacturing pur- 
poses, without an annual supply of whieh starvation would 
visit the nations ; thus reposing the country in all its industrial 
pursuits, upon the undisturbed basis of an expanding civili- 
zation, securing individual comfort and happiness together 
with general wealth and prosperity, but not the one without 
the other, and terminating in unbounded national greatness 
and glory. 

Texas, after nobly struggling for years against the tyranny 
of Mexican rule, at length, on the 21st day of April, in the 
year 1836, gallantly won her independence on the bloody field 
of San Jacinto. Santa Anna, the dictator of Mexico, having 
been taken prisoner in the general rout after the battle, in a 
treaty made with the President of Texas, on the 14th day of 
May following, stipulating for himself and his government, 
solemnly acknowledged her independence. Afterward the 
United States, Great Britain, France and other powers recog- 
nized her among the nations. But the Mexican tyrant had 
no sooner recovered his liberty and his government, than with 
his usual remorseless treachery, he refused to abide by the 
Treaty of the 14th of May, and threatened her with re-con- 
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quest. With a sparse and scattered population dependent 
on the soil for sustenance and support, and difficult at all 
times of concentration in force, she was harassed with con- 
tinued alarm. In addition, her unhappiness was now greatly 
enhanced by the artful diplomacy of Great Britain. That 
avaricious power, it was perceived, had been led to recognize 
her independence through motives of self-interest, rather than 
those of magnanimity, through the policy of first detaching 
her from Mexico, and then of grasping her to herself. To 
Great Britain her value would have been incaleulable. She 
lay upon the map, measuring at least three hundred thousand 
square miles—covering a space equal to that of the French 
Empire under the first Napoleon; fronting on the Gulf of 
Mexico three hundred miles; beginning at the twenty-sixth 
degree of north latitude and reaching the forty-second degree ; 
extending from the Gulf, between the Rio Grande skirting her 
southern and southwestern boundary eighteen hundred miles, 
and the Sabine and Red rivers forming her eastern and north- 
eastern boundary six hundred miles, and thence between the 
department of Upper California asthen known, and Nebraska as 
then known, to the southern line of Oregon ; and consequently 
embracing, besides ‘Texas proper, one third of what is now known 
as New Mexico, one half of what is now known as Kansas, and 
a part of what is now known as Utah. She possessed along 
the coast a cotton and sugar region of mexhaustible fertility, 
as large as the State of Virginia ; she possessed along the Sabine 
and Red rivers, a tobacco and grain region, of unsurpassed 
productiveness, as large as the State of New-York ; she pos- 
sessed on her upper streams, and stretching to the mountains, 
a grass and grazing region, equal to any in the world, as 
large as Virginia and New-York combined ; and she possessed 
a mineral region, rich in gold, silver, quicksilver, and pre- 
cious stones, and interspersed with habitable valleys, as large 
as the whole of New-England. Great Britain clearly saw 
that with such a country subject to her controlling influences, 
or under her power, she would no longer feel the fatal mis- 
take she committed in regard to negro emancipation in the 
West Indies, and that she would no longer be dependent on 
the United States for the support of her manufacturing inte- 
rests; and further, that she could at one and the same time 
draw her supplies of cotton, sugar, and tobacco from 'I'exas, 
extend her dominion over Mexico, and break down republi- 
can institutions and republican advancement in America. 
The stakes at issue were great, and Lord Palmerston played 
the game with marked ability and consummate adroitness. 
The subtle “‘ coguetry” between the hero of San Jacinto and 
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himself came at length to wear the appearance of something 
more than honesty, to the infinite concern and deep mortification 
of the people. And yet what could the people do to avert the 
catastrophe they dreaded, of a fettering alliance with Great 
Britain, unless they accepted an endless and perfectly ex- 
hausting war with Mexico and the frontier Indians? During 
the ten: years of strife already endured, agriculture, their 
only resource, had nearly died out, and the public treasury 
was empty. They had, moreover, presented themselves to 
President Van Buren for annexation to the United States, and 
had been contemptuously rejected. They knew the influences 
of the North had counselled their rejection, and that nothing 
had occurred to change the tone of those influences. Threat- 
ened with invasion from Mexico; imperilled by British diplo- 
macy; rejected by the United States; with exhausted 
resources and spent with toil; such was the situation and 
condition of that magnificent State and brave people when 
President Tyler came to the rescue of the one, the relief 
of the other, and to the safety, honor and gtory of the Ameri- 
ean Union. 

It is not my province here to enter upon the political de- 
tails of the question. I shall address myself to them more 
at large, in the treatment of another subject, the first num- 
ber of which appeared in March last, and which will be con- 
tinued as reflectign matures and leisure permits. Suffice 
it to say, that in accomplishing the great work of annexation, 
the steps taken by President ‘l'yler, from the beginning to the 
end, indicate his thorough appreciation of its magnitude, 
import and consequence, the circumstances surrounding it, 
and the almost insurmountable difficulties to be overcome in 
its achievement. ‘These difficulties rested not alone with the 
diplomatists of Great Britain, the rulers of Mexico, and some 
of the most eminent citizens of Texas, occupying high seats in 
her government, and enjoying much of the confidence of the 
people ; they were still more formidable and embarrassing as 
they were presented in the United States. Not only were 
the North hostile to the admission of any additional slave 
States, but they were still more hostileto the idea of being 
again equalized by the South in the Union. Nor was it by 
any means certain that the South, under the control of their 
political leaders, intent then, as now, on designs of mere per- 
sonal selfishness, would come up to the question. Parties 
stood divided between Mr. Van Buren on the one side, who, 
as we have seen, had already refused his countenance to the 
movement, and-Mr. Clay on the other side, who was intensely 
inimical to President Tyler. Through the bank vetoes, now 
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universally applauded, but then bitterly denounced, Presi- 
dent Tyler stood without a distinctive party in or out of Con- 
gress. He seems, nevertheless, to have determined, with Ro- 
man will and Roman. courage, to meet all the requirements 
of his official position, in view of the immense interests in- 
volved, and to leave the rest to history and toGod. He called 
together his Cabinet ; made known to them his resolution to 
bring forward the measures ; desired from each one a candid and 
decided expression of sentiment on the point, and as to 
whether he would unswervingly advocate the policy; and 
those of them who either objected to the measure, or seemed 
disposed to halt at its advocacy, were invited to resign. 
The Cabinet was reconstructed asa unit. Abel P. Upshur, 
that man of spotless virtue, profound learning, high courage, 
and pure principle—tov soon lost to his country—was trans- 
ferred from the Navy to the State Department, and negotia- 
tions with Texas, through her minister, the accomplished Van 
Zandt, were immediately opened at Washington. 

The news of the movement took wing, and the politicians 
were thrown into confusion. Mr. Clay, having retired from 
the Senate, was quietly awaiting at Ashland, in dignified 
retirement, the forthcoming nomination of the ‘‘ Whig party,” 
asa prelude to victory over Mr. Van Buren, and of his in- 
duction into the chief-magistracy on the 4th of March, 1845. 
Mr. Van Buren, with his accustomed smile on his lips, happily 
anticipating his restoration to popular favor through the de- 
feat of Mr. Clay, equally confident of the nomination of the 
Democratic party, calmly reposed at’ Kinderhook. For three 
years past they had held the leaders of their respective organ- 
izations tightly braced in the traces, and had muzzled the 
press save for their own purposes. The administration, during 
all this time, had been attended with wanton misrepresenta- 
tion, and if there be excepted a few gallant and conscientious 
spirits who stood by it in the House of Representatives, 
styled derisively the ‘ corporal’s guard,” and a single news- 
paper of limited circulation, called the ‘‘ Madisonian,” from 
which all patronage had been carefully removed under parti- 
san acts of Congress, it had been left for vindication to Time 
the Retributor! the Rectifier! the Healer! But now the 
press had broke loose from its fetters in various directions, 
the suppressed sentiment of the people was heard giving 
voice, and dismay and terror seized the hearts at Kinderhook 
and Ashland. It soon became evident to Mr. Clay, as well as 
to Mr. Van Buren, that for the one to sustain the measure 
and the other to oppose it, would be simply to insure defeat 
to the latter. That either both must sustain it, or both must 
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uppose it. That if both sustained it, all the advantages aris- 
ing from its success would accrue to Mr. Tyler as its origina- 
tor and mover ; and he, in all probability, would thereby be 
constituted a dangerous competitor, first, in the selection of 
delegates to the approaching nominating convention of the 
Democracy at Baltimore, and second, without that, as an inde- 
pendent candidate before the people direct. They also saw 
that to oppose it would be hazardous, unless done concur- 
rently, and with unanimity among their followers. But to 
Oppose it was deemed best; and how to engender unanimity 
was the solitary point to be considered, if the field was to be 
occupied by themselves alone? Under these circumstances 
it became convenient for Mr. Van Buren to pay a visit of 
courtesy to his distinguished rival at Ashland, and that civ- 
ility of course had to be returned by Mr. Clay to Kinderhook. 
It moreover became convenient for therm, shortly afterward, 
to prepare and publish, each on the same day, the one in the 
Globe journal, and the other in the National Intelligencer, 
letters antagonistic to annexation. 

In the meanwhile the negotiations between Mr. Upshur and 
Mr. Van Zandt went on. By the 28th day of February, 1844, 
the issués raised were all adjusted, the conditions to be observed 
were all settled, and the treaty itself,in the handwriting of 
Mr. Upshur, stood ready for the copyist, only awaiting his la- 
bor, and the signatures of the high contracting parties, to be 
forwarded to the Senate. But that fatal day brought with it 
a respite. The wonderful powers of the Princeton steamship 
claimed the attention of the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
chivalric Stockton, her builder and commander, had engaged 
the members of government and other distinguished function- 
aries, together with many “ fair women and brave men,” to 
honor the occasion of the display. The sky was serene, the 
air was calm, and ‘all went merry as’a marriage bell,” when, 
with the closing scene and the setting sun, a terrible accident 
spread disaster around; stilled the great hearts and minds of Up- 
shur and Gilmer in death ; lost to President Tyler at one and the 
same time his most precious friends and his most cherished offi- 
cers,and plunged the nation in tears and mourning for two of therr 
most valuable and distinguished citizens. , But again the Cab- 
inet was organized ; John C. Calhoun became the successor of 
Abel P. Upshur, and the work went on. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Calhoun a few new ideas were advanced and arranged; a 
few alterations and additions were made; the forms were all 
completed, and on April 22, 1844, Mr. Tyler having fully per- 
formed his duty in the premises, called upon the Senate to do 
theirs, by confirming the treaty. The senators, for the most 
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part recreant to the trust of patriotism, but true as partisans 
to the fortunes of Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren, considered, 
only to reject it. } 

The action of the Senate on the treaty with Texas, was in 
curious contrast with that previously pursued in reference to 
the treaty in promotion of our agricultural interests, formed 
by the President with the States of the Zollverein. In both 
cases, it is only too true, they acted rather as political partisans 
than as grave and conscientious patriots; and in both cases 
they dared not risk the popular effect of a confirmation upon 
the fortunes of Mr. Tyler. But in respect to the Zollverein 
treaty, they apprehended as much danger from the people 
through its rejection, as through its confirmation. The very 
fact of its rejection would have brought home to the planters 
its importance to their interests, and would have invoked their 
wrath and denunciation against the Senate. It had been 
formed in‘secret, as itcould only have been formed, looking to 
the antagonistic influences in Europe, and, as yet, the planters 
knew nothing of its provisions. ‘To suspend action upon it, 
therefore, until the time specified for the exchange of ratifi- 
cations expired, would be to maintain the veil of secrecy over 
it, and to bury it alive. They did so bury it, and to this 
day*the planters continue in blind ignorance of the most conse- 
quential treaty to them ever made by the Government, with an 
eye specially directed to their welfare. The negotiations with 
Texas, on the contrary, were known to be in progress; the 
object in view of those negotiations was known; the people 
were looking on the whole proceeding with the deepest con- 
cern, and any covert attempt at its suppression would have 
roused indignation throughout the land. As partisans, under 
letters of instruction from their chieftains, daring not to con- 
firm it, they determined to unite their forces and boldly crush 
it out before the country. It is useless here to say that their 
efforts signally failed, and only covered its perpetrators with 
defeat and shame. 

The manner in which the Fates finally wrought through the 
Texas policy, the fall of Mr. Clay and of Mr. Van Buren,.and 
the triumph of Mr. Tyler, presents one of the most remarkable 
pictures in history. ‘lhe one, in self-forgetfulness and through 
selfish disappointment, had denounced Mr. Tyler as ‘ @ weak, 
vacillating, and impotent chief-magistrate ;” and the other 
had smilingly welcomed that denunciation, and shaken hands 
with the passionate traducer at Ashland. While the two were 
arranging for ambitious purposes among their followers in pos- 
session of Congress, a combined opposition against the admin- 
istration and the cause of the country, and with that wicked 
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intent were simultaneously preparing and publishing their 
letters of onslaught in’ the Globe and National Intelligencer, 
as the leading organs of their partisans, Heaven was raising 
up to the cause of the country and to the side of President 
Tyler, two: men no less extraordinary and popular in their re- 
spective spheres, and upon whom ambition no longer operated, 
the one without the knowledge of the other, but each equally 
earnest and emphatic, and prompted equally by the loftiest 
considerations of national safety and prosperity. These two 
men were Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddie. The voice: 
of the latter, it is true, was drowned in the clamor of: section- 
alism raised by his old adherents in behalf of Mr. Clay, upon 
his Texas manifesto of the twenty-seventh of April, and who 
received the nomination of the National Republicans among 
them on the second of May following. But the voice of 
Andrew Jackson, as that of a tried leader, whether as warrior 
or whether as civilian, who always knew where danger threat- 
ened and the path to victory, never passed unheeded by the 
Democracy. ‘Through it, at this juncture, many were brought 
to reflection, and to perceive that Mr. Van Buren occupied a 
position in the rear of Mr. Clay at the North, and one, at the. 
same time, absolutely fatal to hope at the South. About this 
period it was also seen that the friends of Mr. Tyler, although 
not numerous, yet held, in all probability, the balance of 
power in several States; and that in a single-handed contest 
between Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren, through their affiia- 
tions and antipathies of 1840, they would prefer the former to 
the latter. Under these circumstances, thoughtful men, to se- 
cure the defeat of Mr. Van Buren’s nomination, and the support 
of the friends of Mr. Tyler, in behalf of a different candidate, 
resolved upon the two thirds rule, and made known the fact to 
Mr. Tyler. He determined to assure himself of these results, and 
discovering that his old ‘ State-Rights Republican Guard” 
were disposed to waver through the idea of Mr. Van Buren’s 
nomination, called them together in separate convention, upon 
his own name, and in that manner held them in readiness for 
a decisive charge after the action of the Democratic Conven- 
tion. On the 13th day of May the Democratic Convention 
assembled; the wo thirds rule was applied; Mr. Van Buren 
was discarded ; James K. Polk was nominated ; and Mr. Tyler, 
withdrawing his name from before the people, hurled his 
“ Guard,” in conjunction with the forces of Mr. Polk, upon 
the columns of Mr. Clay, and thus, while prostrating Mr. Van 
Buren, struck down Mr. Clay, retributively for the Missouri 
Restriction, for the rejection of Texas, for the suppression of 
the Zollverein treaty, and for the bank, tariff and internal 
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improvement iniquities against the South, the Constitution, 
and the country——-No MORE TO RISE, NEITHER OF THEM, FOREVER. 

Nor was the movement for Texas lost. Sixteen Senators, 
among whom James Buchanan was prominent, stood firm by 
the treaty ; and when Congress adjourned, after its rejection by 
the Clayites and Van-Burenites, the members returned to their 
constituencies, to find the Democratic masses up in arms in 
favor of immediate annexation. Withthem the question soon 
became the most prominent in the presidential campaign. 
Discovering this, President Tyler and Mr. Calhoun lost no time 
in assuaging the mortified pride of Texas, consequent on the 
rejection of the treaty, and in preparing the way for re-open- 
ing the subject. These preliminary steps being taken, on the 
reassembling of Congress the President urged upon their wis- 
dom instantaneous action. It was equally plain that, under 
the renewed energies and artifices of British diplomacy, Texas 
would be lost to the Union with further delay, and that the 
next movement in the direction of annexation, to be success- 
ful, must originate with that branch of the governinent where- 
in objectiow had resided. These suggestions of the President, 
now that mere political issues had ceased to operate, were fa- 
vorably received by Congress, The measure came up in va- 
rious shapes, but finally assumed the form of Joint Resolu- 
tions, to be approved by the President and by Texas. These 
Resolutions passed through both Houses on the first day of 
March, 1845, were on that day approved by President Tyler, 
were by him despatched by special hand to Texas, and as far 
as all action on the part of the Government of the United 
States was concerned; the LONE STAR Odlended her rays with 
those in the lustrous galaxy of the UNION. 

By the resolutions of annexation it was provided, among 
other things, to satisfy the North, that the Missouri line as a 
recognized compact on the subject of slavery, acted upon and 
acquiesced in for twenty-five years, and as received and es- 
tablished by law, unreversed by the Supreme Court, should be 
accepted and applied ; and second, to satisfy the South, that five 
States might be formed within the territorial limits of the Re- 
public of Texas. 

Thus the present and prospective territorial equilibrium of the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding sections, so long fluctuating, 
to the imminent peril of the’country, was secured ; thus the per- 
manent peace, prosperity and advancement of the Confederacy 
were assured, and thus the Constilution and the Union were 
established on a firm, just, and lasting foundation. It will be, 
however, our sad and painful task hereafter, to trace the man- 
ner in which this noble, well-considered, and far-reaching 
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statesmanship of President Tyler became subverted by and 
through the vain, thoughtless, and short-sighted policy that 
followed after. 7, §© Pyauon.” 


ART. IL—SAMUEL NOTT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ON “EUROPEAN EX- 
PERIMENTS WITH’ SERFDOM,” 


Just ten years since, we wrote a pamphlet, in which we 
took the ground, that ‘the liberation of the white slaves of 
Europe was an experiment that had failed, by remitting the 
emancipated slaves to the evils of free competition and the 
dominion of skill and capital, which was a more cruel form of 
servitude than domestic slavery.” The article, “ Slavery 
Justified,” to he found in the appendix to ‘ Sociology for the 
South,” is the pamphlet to which we allude. Our theory has 
become the doctrine of all Southern pro-slavery men ; has met 
with some approval at the North, and with no attempt at 
refutation in either Europe or the North. Two English trav- 
ellers, and two leading English reviewers, have noticed, not 
unfavorably, our work. But they have said little about it, and 
have dismissed it with as muchexpedition as if they were 
handling a hot, potato, hoping, no doubt, that since the South 
had hitherto borrowed alt its thought from free society, it 
would never dare to break from its bondage, and think for 
itself. 

The silent contempt affected by the press and the rostrum 
would have stifled our doctrine in the bud, had not the seed 
sown by us sprung up and borne fruit in their midst. Part 
of that seed, planted on the thorny soil of Massachusetts, has 
borne the splendid fruit which forms the subject of our 
essay. We welcome Mr. Nott as our disciple. As a writer, 
he is suggestive, bold, original, and candid. He will not, it 
is true, “‘call a spade a spade,” not from fear, but because it 
is the fashion in Boston to employ language to conceal one’s 
thoughts. ‘This is an admirable fashion for those who have 
no thoughts to conceal, and who thereby succeed in palming 
off eccentricity or affectation for genius and originality. Mr. 
Everett is an exception to the mystical school. He has been 
stuffing himself with books from infancy, and has not had a 
spare moment to digest and assimilate what he has swallowed. 
He is an ornament to his country, for he is her best scholar. 
Nay, more, he is her best orator, and fully comes up to De- 
mosthenes’ definition, that in oratory,.‘‘ manner is every- 
thing.” As a writer, Mr. Everett belongs to the Euphonius 
school, of which N. P. Willis is the illustrious head. 

Now, Mr. Nott is really a strong man, and need not affect 
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the mysticism of Emerson, nor the mellifluous verbiage of 
Willis, to enlist interest and command attention. 

He is the advocate of universal slavery, and thinly veils his 
true meaning under the phrases “ too free a freedom,” ‘ bonds 
makefree,” ‘‘an ameliorated slavery,” “mutual bonds,” &c. 

He proves at length, and conclusively, that the experiment 
of free society has proved @ failure in Hurope, and that the 
‘‘ miserable masses” are “put to labor” of a more intolerable 
character than that endured by their servile ancestry. 

He very traly maintains, that the social reformers of 
America and Europe (there are none in the South) are trying 
to reinstate slavery, disguised only under new-fangled names, 
and says, with regard to these reformers (whose name is 
legion), ‘‘names do not alter things.” ‘ Fraternity,” 
“equality,” ‘ socialism,” he now holds, as.we have long held, 
are but new names for their proposed schemes of servitude. 

He concludes the chapter we shall cite, by holding out the 
expectation, that if we of the South will modify and amelio- 
\ rate negro-slavery, mankind at large will follow our example, 
and enslave the ‘‘ miserable masses” of the whites. 

Mr. Nott writes the true, and only true, defence of slavery. 
It is an essential element of all old societies, or it is a noxious 
institution, which should be anished from all societies. Free 
society and slave society, so opposite in their characters, can- 
not both be natural and rightful. ‘To defend slavery, we must 
assail and convict universal liberty ; any other mode of de- 
fence is absurd, and tacitly admits slavery to be wrong, by 
admitting that free society is right. 

The South is under great obligations to Mr. Nott, and we 
hope his work will be universally read and studied. 

There are some righteous, even in the Bay State. Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams’ “‘ South-Stde View of Slavery,” is an excel- 
lent work, and a Mr. Lovejoy, of Boston, has recently pub- 
lished a letter approving of the renewal of the slave trade. 
If they will introduce African slavery at the North (which 
they will do certainly in less than twenty years), may we not 
continue the Union a while longer? Or, has the extravagance 
of the Federal Government already become intolerable? If 
Congress were to increase all salaries in proportion as they 
have increased their own, immediate dissolution of the Fed- 
eral Government would, and should, ensue. 

Mr. Nott’s work is entitled ‘‘Slavery and the Remedy,” and 
may be had from D. Appleton & Company, New-York. 

We annex the whole of the sixth chapter, not merely as an 


act of justice to the author, but because of its truthfulness and 
ability : 
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EUROPEAN EXPERIMENTS WITH SERFDOM. 


Ino not forget the rebuke to which I expose myself ; the popular ban of the Nine- 
teenth century upon the claim of bonds to make free—of an ameliorated slavery 
instead of unconditional abolition ; as if there were some magic in the number 
of the age. The Nineteenth century indeed! And what is there in that charmed 
number which can deliver it from the lessons of all preceding centuries—from 
learning its wisdom from all time? which forbids it to read the ripened history 
of ages, and to find therein the lessons of pyesent wisdom : made plain as, proy- 
erbs to the intuition of the age, though it were in such words asours: Bonds 
make free: “Be not too free. The Nineteenth century is not to be controlled 
in the testimony it bears, in the direction it,gives. Instead of requiring uncon- 
ditional emancipation, it may be found, when its voice is fully and rightly 
heard, to require bonds retained as well as loosed. The Christian philanthro- 
pist must trace modern evils to their sources; must receive modern wisdom in 
its fullness, from ‘tthe contributions of all times. When the river has refused and 
cast off the streams from every spring-head and lake, it is but a cupfull or a 
drop. Whatever heedless philanthropy there be, boasting itself of new wisdom, 
is itself ‘‘ behind the times.” They only who welcome the lessons of experience 
have the true wisdom of the age. jf 

An ounce of prevention vs worth a pound of cure. The abolition of serfdom, 
brought about by the influence of Christianity, wanted, nevertheless, important 
elements of Christian wisdom. “The misery of the masses,” and the concur- 
rent misery of property and capital; nay, the very chaos of society ; the mu- 
tual suffering of all classes, and the dread of coming evils, making men’s minds 
to fail for fear, do but confirm the assertion: Bonds make free. ‘Too free a free- 
dom was bestowed upon lords and serfs together ; too many bonds were loosed 

for the well-being of either, for the well-being of the whole. Serfs and lords 
would have been mutually more free if they had been mutually more bound. Let not 
the paradox be hastily discarded. 

Before loosing all bonds, whether of master or slave, the Nineteenth century 
should ask of the centuries which have gone before, whether, in solving its 
great problem, the preventive ounce may not prevail against the pound which 
modern Europe shows hindering or battling cure. There can be no question 
that the serfdom of the middle ages did, in degree, provide food, and raiment, 
and shelter, and safety, to the mass, in exchange for labor, the degree varying 
according to the interests and character of the lord; that serfdom gave some 
blessings which mere freedom would take away; that it required and even se- 
eured some duties from the lords, which an inconsiderate release might leave in 
neglect. If those mutual obligations which bind together the high and the low, 
be disregarded, the presumptuous franchise will destroy itself. The iniquity 
and the folly will be visited on successive generations. here will be “ misera- 
ble masses,” baffling relief, because too little ‘held to labor,” and too little sus- 
tained by the laborer’s hire ; and miserable property, also, a miserable heredi- 
tary or moneyed aristocracy, because property and rank did not cherish labor, | 
did not benefit and comfort the laborer. In a word, society will be less free for 
the want of mutual bonds. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
In giving freedom to the slave, be sure that you do not enslave him to the 
“misery of the masses” of the Nineteenth century—to want and wo. In giv- 
ing freedom to the master, be sure that you do not enslave him to possessions 
which curse the possessor. Be sure, in your zeal, that you do not take away 
from the slave the points of well-being which his very slavery secures; nor 
from the master the salutary obligations of his lot. Do not release the slave 
without providing for his future support Ly his labor; nor the master, without 
requiring him to yield that support for labor. 

The great social law of mutual interdependence cannot change—cannot be 
broken with impunity by the master more than by the slave ; by property and 
capital more than by labor. The law and the penalty are divinely declared in 
the imprecation of the Prince of Uz :* “If my land ery against me, or the fur- 
rows thereof complain ; if I have eaten the fruit thereof without money, or have 
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caused the owners thereof to lose their life ; let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
and cockle instead of barley ;’’—in the prophet’s warning :* “Hear ye this, ye 
which oppress the paor, which crush the needy ; the Lord God hath sworn by 
His holiness that, lo! the days shall come upon you, that He will take you 
away with hooks, and your posterity with fish-hooks ;”—in the apostle’s ‘denun- 
ciation :+ “Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl, for your miseries that shall 
come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth- 
eaten. Your gold and you silver is canketed, and the rust of them shall be a 
witness against you, and shall eat ypur flesh as it were fire.. Behold the hire of 
the Jaborers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth,and the cries of them which have reaped are.entered into the ear 

‘oF the Lord God of Sabaoth.” The presumptuous franchise destroys itself. 
Surely the abolition of serfdom wanted some elements of Christian wisdom when 
it made property too free of obligation to maintain labor, and labor too free on 
obligation. to sustain property ; and “ miserable masses,” and property encum- 
bered with woes and fears, have been the consequence. : 

Whatever difficulty there may be in the illustrations required, there are some 
obvions’ points in the condition of Europe as connected with the abolition of 
serfdom, to which we shall do well if we take heed in attempting a remedy for 
American slavery. In avoiding the points in which Christian Europe has failed, 
we may find the true amelioration, the rightly-regulated freedom, the very 
method of well-being, the preventive ounce, avainst miseries which cannot be 
weighed.t ye? 

Looking, then, to the European experiment, what learn we for out guid 
ance ? 

And first, from France? from her condition before the revolution of 1789, pro= 
ducing that revolution, with its horror and dismay ? the miseries of the low, 
and the still greater miseries of men of high estate ? from the imperfect remedy 
under the consulate and empire? under the restored dynasty of 1815 ? under 
the revolution of 1830? under the voleano and burning lava of 1848, with all its 
issues and uncertainties ? Whatever yay be due to other causes, who can fail 
to trace the wants and woes of the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
lord and the serf, as they were sixty years ago, and in all their varied forms, up 
to the present hour, to that too free a freedom which for some centuries took 
place of the ancient serfdom, of the mutual bonds, which, with many evils, had 
secured some blessings unto all? | 

Whatever difficulties may belong to a subject so variously related, we may 
confidently refer the destitution and misery of the lower orders in France, before 
the revolution, and of course the subsequent miseries of the higher, in part, éo 
the loo great freedom of the lords to live where they pleased, and how they pleased, 
without regarding in their place and expenditure the advantage of the laborers 
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t The refusal to entertain the question of well-being, and the insisting on the absolute 
and immediate abolition of slavery, is the more remarkable in view of the strange projects 
for relief which the disastrous issue of the European experiment has called forth; in view 
of the new slavery proposed in remedy of the “ misery of the masses.” Strange to see! At 
the very moment When we are so urgent for unconditional emancipation in America, the 
miseries of the free in Europe are looking for reliefito new forms of servitude. The great 
problem of European revolutionists is, How to provide for wnenslaved masses by enslav- 
ing them again '—what new chains to impose in order to secure the well-being of the peo- 
ple! * * * Strange to sce! In countries more favorably situated for emancipation than 
our own; where there was neither incongeniality of race, nor floods of immigrating labor ; 
neither the difficulty found by the negro in connection with the Saxon from the first, nor 
the new flood of Saxon and Celt upon the fields of toil, personal freedom has ended in such 
“misery of the masses,” in such horrible and general destitution, as makes men ask for 
bonds in order to an available freedom; and in such misery of an hereditary and moneyed 
aristocracy also; in such difficulties, and overthrows, and anxieties, and dismay, as have 
made the whole world stand aghast. How significant the sanction to the demand !—Be not 
too free: Bonds make free,—found in the new and mistaken slavery, in place of the too free 
personal freedom which preceded. Names do not alter things. Words of freedom cannot 
make the modern devices other than a new slavery in remedy of the ills brought in by free- 
dom too absolutly abolished—of the evils of-too free a freedom. Under the plausible names 
of fraternity, equality, socialism, what is called for but regulation, restrictiun, direction 
bonds, in regard to labor, time, place, capital, property, hitherto too free ? : 5 
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en the soil; expending in the luxury and dissipation of the capital the fruits of 
labor, instead of with the laborer, in just payment, and generous oversight and 
care; and to the uncertain and oppressive taxation, and restrained and discour- 
aged industry of this neglected peasantry. No wonder that misery ripened upon 
the poor and the rich together, when the sweat of the brow could no longer earn 
bread, and the cries.of ‘hire kept back by fraud” had “ entered into the ears 
of the Lord Ged of Sabaoth.” In 1789, the rural laborer of France was de- 
clared by Arthur Young to be seventy-six per cent. poorer than that of England ; 
the French peasant not one fourth as weil provided as the English peasant ; 
“less at his ease, worse fed, worse lodged, worse clothed—reminding one of 
the miseries of Ireland.”*. How soon followed the reverses due to neglectful 
and unjust propérty and capital, until they were “fished with hooks,” and pos- 
terity, and agaim: posterity, “ with fish-hooks,” for the violation of the great se- 
cial law of mutual interdependence among men! 

The like connection is to be traced in the miseries of Ireland, comparable in 
1789 with the miseries of France, and seventy-six per cent. below the miseries 
of England ; for why, then, for why continuing and growing until now? For 
why ? if not because property and capital have not performed their functions 
for labor, and because labor has not performed its duty to property and eapital ? 
or, fixing upon two obvious points; in part, because Ireland was not blessed 
with either advantage of the “poor laws” of Elizabeth, viz.: provision 

_ for the absolutely needy and incapable, and the demand of labor from those 
able to work ; aud in part because non-residence has defrauded labor of both 
wages and care. Thus those whom property and capital have forsaken, and 
who have also been idle and negligent themselves, have perished by thousands 
almost without hope of relief, and the abused property and capital are cankered 
in the hands of their possessors, and “eat their flesh as it were fire.’ An im- 
poverished tenantry must make an impoverished aristocracy. The “ evictions” 
of miserable thousands, and the horrors of enraged hunger; valueless estates, 
or estates to which assassination and murder are entailed, may be referred, in 
part, to too many bonds loosed—too few bonds retained. 

That the principles of Irish misery may be the more manifest, it stands in 
striking contrast with Irish well-being, where for*many generations property and 
capital have been faithful to their functions; where pay has provided and re- 
warded labor, and where labor also has been rendered for pay. Happily the 
experiment of James I. has been called up to give wisdom to the nineteenth cen- 
tury for the recovery of an afflicted and desolate peuple, on the better princi- 
ple of keeping on the soil, and restoring thereon a ruined peasantry, instead 
of substituting another people in their place. 

“Tt is now nearly two hundred and forty years,” says Sir Robert Peel, 
“since a sovereign of this country, desirous of making a settlement in Ireland, 
sought the assistance of the city of London. He invited their co-operation in 
restoring what were then called the ruinated cities of Londonderry and Coleraine. 
If there Le any party in this country which has reason to look back with pride 
on Ireland, and its connection with Ireland, it is the city of London. It is the 
city of London which has done more than parliament or proprietors to pro- 
mote the interests of that country; which has forgotten the consideration of 
temporary gain, which has foregone present interest, which has sought a com- 
pensation for these sacrifices, by promoting the permanent welfare of the dis - 
trict with which it was connected. I hope after the lapse of two hundred and 
forty years that the city of London may be enabled again to promote the wel- 
fare of that country. It will act now upon other views, more liberal, more 
comprehensive than before. It will not seek, as it heretofore did, to expel the 
natives from the soil. It will seek to elevate their character, to encourage their 
industry, to find for them permanent employment, to instil the principles of 
order, of respect for the laws, of submission to authority.” “ But for Ulster,” 
says the London Times, commenting on Sir Robert Peel, “but for Ulster, we 
should scarcely have hope. The estates of the city of London are an oasis in 
that social and almost physical waste. The cost of the plantation probably did 
not exceed the contributions of London alone, to one. year’s expense of the 
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Revolutionary war. But the work still endures, flourishes and expands. * * 
It bids fair to last owt the world, so that to the end of time a cultivated country 
and a prosperous people will be a living record of the plantation of Ulster un- 
der James 1.” P 

If the peasantry of England might be deservedly ranked far above that of 
France in 1789, or of Ireland at this moment, there, also, without question, 
those mutual bonds needful to make freedom avail to the personal and social 
well-being of all classes, fail in degree, while, nevertheless, the better condition 
of the lower orders in England, and of England on the whole, is due in part to 
mutual bonds retained. ‘There may be a question, indeed, connected with the 
“poor laws” of Elizabeth, whether a too certain and easy claim upon the prop- 
erty and-capital of the country may not in some degree have promoted the 
pauperism for which they intended only to provide; but there can be no ques- 
tion that those laws, along with a better encouraged industry,* were bonds on 
property and capital—on the aristocracy, on the masters in favor of the re- 
leased serfs of earlier times ; such as have made the peasantry of England for cen- 
turies, in better condition than that of either France orIreland. This advantage 
is' due partly to direct relief, partly to an indirect influence stimulating the 
people to provide for themselves, and partly, perhaps, to the tendency of this 
tax upon property to prevent non-residence, to promote residence, and thus to 
add sympathy, and counsel, and care, and voluntary aid, and an -advantageous 
expenditure to the provision furnished directly by the laws. fi 

If this assertion be just, how much more would its justice appear, if, with 
the bonds on property and rank, there .had been enforced the bonds on labor 
also, for which those same “Jaws of Elizabeth” provided. In the words of 
Blackstone, their object was, not only, “ First, to raise competent sums for the 
necessary relief of the poor, impotent, old and blind, and such other, being 
poor and not able to work,” but, also ‘‘ Secondly, to provide work for such as are 
able and cannot get employment ;” or, in other words, “to relieve the impotent 
poor, and them only, and to find employment for such as are able to work.” 
“ But this latter part of the duty,” adds Blackstone, “which according to the 
wise regulations of this salutary statute, should go hand in hand with the 
other, is now most shamefully reglected.”*+ If both parts had been duly ob- 
served, how truly would there have been mutual bonds on property and labor, 
that both might have been thereby more free; a substitute for the advantages 
of serfdom, and the care of the monasteries, by which all the members of so- 
eiety would have benefitted, worthy the commendation of the great commen- 
tator on the English law. ‘A plan was formed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, more humane and beneficial than even the feeding and clothing of mil- 
lions, by affording them the means, with proper industry, of feeding and cloth- 
ing themselves ;”{ the whole on the great principle of these papers, of mutual 
bonds in order to mutual’ freedom, thus stated by Blackstone in connection 
with these laws of Elizabeth : “There is not a more necessary, or more certain 
maxim in the frame and constitution of society, than that every individual 
must contribute his share, in order to the well-being of the community ; and 
surely they must be very deficient in sound policy who suffer one half of a 
parish to continue idle, dissolute and unemployed, and at length are amazed to 
tind that the industry of the other half is not able to maintain the whole.” 

The lesson is plain. What might have been’ done easily with the ounces, 
has become impossible since they have grown to pounds and to tons. Or, 
varying the figure, what might have been done with the sapling, is impossible 
with the full-grown and gigantic trunk. What Europe could have prevented 
by due bonds on property and labor, when both were in the manageable state 
of the middle ages—what she might have done by an ameliorated serfdom— 
must be utterly beyond her power when all the facilities of the ancient system 
have passed away, and the work to be done has increased a thousand fold. The 
full-grown miseries of centuries will not be removed by forees which might 
have availed in their infancy. The ancient oak will not be handled as if it were 
a sapling. 
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And now, summing up the examples referred to in this chapter and the last, 
the improvement of the African race, under certain advantages, amidst the 
disadvantages of slavery ; the deterioration and wasting away of the American 
@borigines, under certain disadvantages, amidst the advantages of freedom ; 
and the “‘ misery of the masses,” with the concurrent misery of property and 
capital in Europe, for the lack of mutual bonds, illustrate the assertion. 
Bonds make free, and justify the all-important claim, that well-being shall be 
the question with regard to the slaves and masters of the South, whether b 
bonds loosed or bonds retained. The proprietor, the capitalist, the lord, the 
master, may “do what he will with his own:” may live where he will, and 
how he will, only with due regard to the laborers who depend upon him; or 
his freed wealth shall be worse to him than wholesome poverty itself. ‘Phe 
ancient serf or the modern slave may be made free of whatever bonds, and yet 
only in due regard to prop rty and capital to proprietor and capitalist, the 
natural helpers of labor, or his freedom will be less desirable than an amelio- 
rated slavery. The presumptuous franchise of labor without pay, or pay with- 
out labor, will destroy itself. 

If this view be just—if bonds were needful to be retained, hundreds of years 
ago, when the liberty given was that ef Europe, how much more now, when 
the emancipation proposed is into personal and political liberty, as it exists, 

full-grown on American soil. : 

Granted that the freedom of the North, personal and political, inherited from 
our English ancestors two hundred years ago, and full grown since on the soil 
of the New World, is fitted to 1ts place and people, and that it can even assimi- 
late a multitudinous European emigration, so perfectly, that from age to age 
we shall be a homogeneous republic, with no portion of the assimilated mass 
incapable of co.acting with the whole, 

Does it follow thence that even the nations of Europe in their place, and with 
their people—above all, does it follow that a race so different as the negro, can 
be thus made free ?—that such a freedom could be established and maintained ? 
—that such a freedom would not become their worst bondage? Does it follow 
that we can decree our freedom to them, as they have been, and are? that we 
can emancipate them into what we enjoy? that we can make for them in a day 
what God has made for us in centuries? that it can be theirs, until, as 
with us, it unfold itself as the slow growth of ages? that with us they 
ean retain it, or if we were to vanish from the soil, could hold it for 
themselves? Miserable delusion! to think that you can call forth the full- 
grown and solid oak, except by the process by which the acorn unfolds and 
strengthens itself year after year, and age after age ; to take the last result of cen- 
turies of discipline, and expect to build it up in Europe by a three days’ 
emeute, or among three millions of Africo-Americans, by some decree of en- 
franchisement, some day of universal emancipation. Better far, if that boon 
ean be found, an ameliorated slavery, which shall prove itself a well-regulated 
freedom ; better, far, to deal with the ounces, than to hazard the pounds and 
the tons, which no strength can lift; to handle the sapling, than to wait for the 
full-grown and enormous trunk of the twenty-second century. i 

The writer does not presume that he has accomplished the grand desideratum. 
His utmost hope is, that he has made an imperfect attempt in the right line, 
and may render some small aid in recalling his misguided countrymen from the 
wrong lines designated by the terms “ pro-slavery” and “anti-slavery ; from 
mutual reproaches about opposite impracticables, to union in seeking a pra¢- 
tical good. He invokes the wisdom of the country, philanthropic, patriarchal, 
to the utmost point, to perfect a method of well-being for the slaves, in and with 
the well-being of the European race—a method of well-being for our whole 
country, suffering and blessed together, in the suffering and blessing of each 
several member of the united body. hie. 

With this hope, how might the philanthropist and patriarch weep in bitter 
repentance over the long refused opportunity, the long delayed wisdom! What 
if this had been the attempt of the last twenty years, not to abolish slavery ; 
not to set the slaye free of his master, or the master of his slave, but whether 
by binding or loosing, to promote the well-being of both and of the whole, the 
nineteenth century drawing this wisdom from all previous time. What if the 
Christian philanthropists of the North, and the Christian patriarchs of the 
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South had united in this good attempt, instead of clamor and anti-clamor, and 
jer, and discord, making sweet harmony through all the land. How then may we 
suppose the evils of slavery already removed, and the blessings with slavery 
retained ; freedom established which is freedom indeed, suited to the actual 
condition of both races, of which we have said bonds make free; the thing 
without the name, against and above all counter-names ; liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, in all-the real good which those abused words can suggest; without 
the anarchy, and overthrow, and bloodshed, and anxieties, and dreads, in the 
train of a false and flattering philanthropy ; a pattern to the European world, 
in recovering from the miseries of too free a freedom, and giving to the nine- 
teenth century a glory which should not pass away. : 

If we find a method for the well-being of slaves and slaveholders,, it may 
suggest a method for the well-being of “miserable masses,” so true to the law 
of mutual interdependence, so true to the unalterable relations of property 
and labor. as shall repair the damage of too free a freedom, and bless all or- 
ders of society together. “ Bonds that make free” may come to be encouraged 


by American example. 


ART. IL.—SOUTHERN PROSPERITY. 


Ir seems to be the opinion of many writers, that the high 
prices of negroes and lands in the Southern States, indicate 
an approaching derangement in monetary affairs. May not 
the increased value of negroes and lands be properly attributed 
to the immense amount of gold that has been brought annually 
into circulation since its discovery in California and Australia ? 
Will you be kind enough to inform your readers of the increased 
amount annually brought into circulation, previously, to sup- 
port the commerce of the United States and Great Britain ? 

Compare the amounts, and if the amount of gold which is, 
and can be, brought into circulation annually, attach to all 
kinds of property relative value, even at existing prices, lands 
and slaves do not command their full value; and if nothing 
shall vccur to mar the course of existing events, in less than 
three -years such property will command much higher prices. 

While peace shall exist among the nations of the earth, and 
between the non-slaveholding States and the Southern States, 
all kinds of property will continue to increase in value; and 
there are but few causes subject to human control, which can 
prevent it. 

First. A latge deficiency in the amount of gold discovered 
and brought annually into circulation. 

Second. A reduction by governments of the standard value 
of gold. 

Third. A high protective tariff. The distinguished states- 
man, Henry Clay, is reported to have said, that a high protect- 
ive tariff was the only means by which to abolish Slavery 
peaceably, in the United States. Because, a high protective 
zariff would so reduce the value of the products of slave labor 
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as to make slaves not only valueless, but burdensome and ex- 
pensive to their owners. 

Fourth. A renewal of the African slave-trade. Many good 
men advocate the introduction of Africans in the United States 
for slaves. Some believe there are acts of Congress which 
prohibit the slave trade, and that such should be repealed. 
Some contend that the slave trade is impliedly forbid, and 
others that it is not, by an article in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I am not vain enough to express an opinion upon the legal or 
constitutional question involved. We are informed, and be- 
lieve, that it is the fixed purpose of the Abolitionists, obedient 
to the suggestions of Hon. William H. Seward, to abolish 
slavery in the States, by a system of legislation consistent in 
form with the Constitution of the United States. The Aboli- 
tionists believe, and rightfully, too, that in the course of a few 
years their numerical strength will give them a inajority in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, and enable them 
to elect a President of the United States, and thus controlling 
the Army, the Navy, and the Treasury of the United States, 
they ean and will devise measures by which to abolish slavery, 
either by an amendment of the Constitution, or by an act of 
Congress regardless of the Constitution, and in despite of judi- 
cial power, ‘but obedient to a higher power, known only, to 
themselves. Nor do they rely entirely upon their own strength. 
The several States are not known by treaty alMance to -foreign 
governments. They know nothing of, and care less for, State 
sovereignty and State rights. The ‘Government and sover- 
eignty of the United States are alone known to England, 
France, and other foreign powers; and should the General 
Government pass an act abolishing slavery, the Southern 
States not submitting, would be regarded by foreign nations as 
rebels against the United States Government, holding in bond- 
age millions of people declared free by a Government having 
the power to emancipate them, and foreign aid might be suc- 
cessfully invoked to their rescue, and consistently perhaps, 
with the laws of nations. The Southern States can only pre- 


vent the calamitous results incident to the purpose of the Abo- | 


litionists, by a prompt, fearless, and wise course of conduct. | 
Party strifes should _cease, and the people of the Southern | 
States should unite in an unalterable determination, that 
slavery should not be eyen_a a debatable question in Congress, 


It is a position the Southern States should assume and main- | 
tain, not only at the hazard of the Union, but to its sacrifice, | 
if necessary, to their rights, their honor, and their indepen- | 


dence. If by the injustice and the oppression of those opposed 
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to slayery, we shall be forced, in vindicating our rights, to dis- 
solve the Union, and form, by a Southern Confederacy, an inde- 
pendent government, before the powers of the United States - 
have been clothed in the forms of authority for our destruc- 
tion, we can, and will, command the respect of foreign nations, 
whose interest will induce, if not compel them to form alli- 
ances with us, offensive and defensive ; and the non-slavehold- 
ing States who deride us for our weakness, will again, if pos- 
sible, bring us to their fraternal embraces, under a Cohstitu- 
{ion securing our rights as slaveholders, and if unable to suc- 
ceed in a re-union, will cultivate our acquaintance as a free 
and independent people, upon whose good will they will be 
more or less dependent for much that will be necessary to their 
general welfare. 

The threatened evils to which I have briefly (and I hope modest- 
ly) alluded, form, as it appears to me, aninsurmountable objec- 
tion to the renewal of the African slave trade at this time. 
Should the introduction of Africans as slaves now be author- 
ized, the Abolitionists would avail themselves of the privilege 
for two purposes: To make money, and to destroy the South- 
ern States. Throughout the Northern and Eastern States, 
and especially in Massachusetts, they would form “ Aid and 
Emigrating Societies,” as they did for the conquest of Kansas. 
They have superior facilities for the traffic, and being well paid 
for their services by the Southern people, who would purchase 
slaves from them, they would crowd the Southern States with 
rade Africans, who, if capable of instruction, would be taught 
to render the slaves we have dissatisfied, and to aid them in a 
general insurrection and massacre. The white people would be 
butchered, as they were in St. Domingo. Such would be the 
result. But if the Abolitionists were to refrain from the 
trafic and let.the Southern people engage in it exclusively, the 
introduction ef rude and ignorant Africans among our slaves 
would produce dangerous discontent. The association between 


uw’ well-bred slaves and rude Africans, would be as disagreeable 
yto both parties for months, if not for years, as a forced associa- 
‘* tion would be between enlightened, enterprising gentlemen, and 
 slothful, filthy vagabonds. Such an association would produce 


unmitigated wretchedness; and at all events, the Southern 
people should not desire slaves from Africa, until the Southern 
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ART. IV.—STATE CONSTITUTIONS, THEIR RFFICACY, 


Can a State constitution be rightfully changed except in the 
manner prescribed by the constitution itself? Or, in short, cana 
bare majority of a State alter, amend or abolish their constitu- 
tion at pleasure, contrary to its own provisions? The position 
which the President has gratuitously assumed and still main- 
tains upon this question, makes it one of great moment. It 
seems to me, the’ principle urged upon the consideration of 
Congress, in his speciai Kansas message of February 2d, 1858, 
and reiterated in his last annual message, is not only novel, 
but ruinous in the extreme, and is only the more so when we 
remember the circumstances under which this new dogma 
was promulgated. 

It will be remembered that Congress anticipated the admis- 
sion of Kansas, and debated its legality and propriety before 
admission was sought. The South were for, and the North 
against her admission under the Lecompton constitution. 
The former maintained that she ought to be admitted from 
precedent, upon grounds of legality and justice. The latter 
opposed it, because they said it was not the deed of the 
people, and because it fixed slavery upon the State for six 
years. In other words, the constitution could not be amended 
till 1864. And to soothe or palliate that objection, the Presi- 
dent fully, positively and gratuitously denies the binding . 
force of that restriction. He maintained that the first legis- 
lature that should meet under that constitution might take 
steps for having it amended or abolished, notwithstanding its 
own provisions to the contrary. .He maintained that consti- 
tutions could be made and remade at the will and pleasure 
of majorities, and that whatever claimed to be a restriction 
upon that will was nugatory and idle. 

Admit, the principle as laid down by the President, and the 
first inquiry is, was that which he transmitted to Congress 
on the 2d of February, 1858, the constitution of Kansas? Or 
did Kansas at that time have any constitution? He had not 
only admitted, but strenuously advocated the right of a bare 
majority to disregard the restrictions of the constitution, and 
proceed to amend it in any irregular mode that they might 


deem proper. The legislature of Kansas met after the 
constitution had been completed, and before it had been 
submitted to Congress for admission. This legislature 


passed an act, submitting the entire constitution directly to 
the people, and they declared it not to be their act and deed. 
The President admitted the meeting of the legislature and the 
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acts of submission to be regular and legal. If the legisla- 
ture could take steps to abolish it after it was admitted by 
Congress, why not do it before? In either case the proceed- 
ings sould be equally unknown to the constitution. 

“Then where is the difference in principle ? Was it because 
the vote on the 4th of January, 1858, was regular and lawful, 
as the President admitted it to be? It could have been no 
objection to that day’s proceeding, to say it was without the 
sanction of a constitutional convention. Thesubmission was 
legal and regular. There is no conceivable way by which 
the action of the people could have been endowed with higher 
authority. 

On the 4th of January, 1858, the people of Kansas either 
abolished or they did not abolish the Lecompton constitution. 
If they had abolished it, the President’s message of February 
2d, and the action of Congress thereon, was alla farce. If they 
did not abolish it, then the President’s dogma is false. If it 
was not abolished, it devolves on the President and those hold- 
ing his views, to show why it was not. They must show 
wherein the action of the people of Kansas was inconsistent 
with the President’s dogma. That they cannot do, nor can 
they say it was abolished. They may take either horn of the 
dilemma. If they say it was abolished, we ask, why did they 
urge her admission. if they say it was not, we ask them to 
show us why it was not; we require them to test it by the 
President’s dogma. ‘The Asn is, no constitution can be right- 
fully changed or amended except in compliance with its own 
provisions. Anything else is revolution. It may be peacea- 
ble and quiet, yet it is not the less revolutionary. 

In the next place, if it is true that a bare majority of the 
people of a State can alter or amend their constitution con- 
trary to its provisions, why may not the ee States Con- 
stitution be amended in the same way? If a majority of 
the people of a State cannot be bound by their agreements, 
how, or by what. process can the majority of the people of 
the United States be bound? If a majority cannot be bound 
in the one case, how can they in the other? Where is the 
difference in principle? If there is any, I should thank some 
one to point it out. If this dogma is to prevail it seems to 
me that the Federal Constitution is at the mercy of the Abo- 
litionists, who now control a majority of the States. The man 
who urges it, wages war upon the institutions of the country. 
He is placing in the hands of the Abolitionists a lever with 
which they can and will eventually subvert the government. 

If this nev’ doctrine is to prevail, where is the difference 
between a constitution and ordinary legislative enactments ? 
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If it is not. binding, why have it? What good does it do? 
It is nothing but a mock, a cheat, a deception. I have always 
understood the design of a constitution to be, to define the 
rights of the people, and to protect the minority against the 
encroachments of the majority. It is a compact to which all 
the people of the State are parties. The time at which, and 
the niode by which it may be changed, is of the essence of 
the contract. And if it say that two thirds shall be neces. 
sary to change it, a bare majority has no more right to do it 
than has a large minority. If this is not true, as before ob- 
served, why have a constitution? what good does itdo? If 
the minority hold.it wp as a shield, the majority will dash it 
in pieces, and spit upon it. This dogma may be viewed in all 
its aspects and phases, and it is absolutely subversive of all 
constitutional law. It substitutes might for right, anarchy 
for law and order. 

Although this doctrine is so monstrous as to find but few 
cool advocates, yet, lest it should hereafter be drawn into a 
precedent, it behooves Southern men especially to speak out 
upon it. It has been regarded as of no practical importance, 
but it may be at no distant day. Under all the circumstan- 
ces, it cannot be too severely criticised by his own party, of 
which I am one. I was for the admission of Kansas, but this 
dogma was not necessary to that end. If she had been ad- 
mitted, it encouraged the Abolitionists to disregard the con- 
stitution to the prejudice of the South. Better far that Kan- 
sas should never be’ admitted, than that this doctrine should 
prevail. 


ART, V.—CLIMATE AND FEVERS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


(Concluded.) 


Rerurnine now to a little below the 32d degree of north 
latitude, and crossing over to the east side of the Mississippi 
river, we strike the lower end of the Yazoo bottom, which 
commences where the bluffs begin to recede from the river, 
just above Vicksburg, and terminates where they return to it, 
a short distance below Memphis. The only river of this bot- 
tom is the Yazoo, which, after its formation in Carroll county, 
Mississippi, by the 'lallahatchee and Yallabusha rivers, flows 
in a southwesterly direction into the Mississippi. Besides 
the Sun Flower, many smaller bayous flow off through the in- 
terior of the bottom, from Lakes Washington, Swan, Bolivar, 
Horseshoe and Horn. 
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This great alluvial region, extending from the mouth of 
Red river to the upper end of the St. Francis bottom, a dis- 
tance of more than four hundred miles, with its greatest 
breadth (about ninety miles) opposite the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas, and supposed to contain more than twenty thousand 
square miles, is, notwithstanding the levees constructed for its 
protection, during the March and June freshets of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, with few exceptions, annually sub- 
merged. On the subsidence of the water after one of these 
spring overflows, from the topographical peculiarities, there still 
remains a large amount to be carried off by percolation and 
evaporation. Under these influences, although the surface in 
many places, before the first of September, becomes dry and 
cracked, there still remains enough of water in the streams 
and innumerable lakes to give, threugh the process of evapo- 
ration, to the air of the surrounding country a considerable 
degree of darnpness. 

As might be expected, the inhabitants of these bottoms and 
their few villages. together with the towns and cities on their 
borders, or within their influence, are subject to malarial 
fevers of every variety and grade. 


New- Orleans.—This city stands in a large bend on the east 
bank of the Mississippi river, about ninety miles in a direct 
line from its mouth, in latitude 29° 57’ north, longitude 18° 
9 west. Its boundary in front extends along the river about 
five miles. In the rear, the corporation extends to Lake Pont» 
chartrain, though the habitations at present only reach in this 
direction about two miles. The southern front of the low, 
alluvial surface upon which the city stands, is considerably 
below the annual elevation of the river, with its northern por- 
tion below the occasional rising of the lake. On account of 
this geographical peculiarity the city has to be protected from 
inundation (and which, we believe, has been effectually ac- 
complished) by the erection of strong and extensive levees. 

‘* The intermediate space between Lake Pontchartrain and 
the city is a cypress swamp, presenting about midway a con- 
siderable elevation, called the Metairie Ridge. This vast 
swamp has undergone a wonderful amelioration within the 
last twenty-five or thirty years ; the part within two miles of 
the city has been thoroughly drained, by which means a large 
extent of valuable land has been reclaimed, and which, in a 
few years, will be covered with buildings and gardens. The 
surface is gradually becoming more elevated ; the streets are 
annually extended in this direction; and thus the spot which 
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a few years ago was a pestiferous fen, will, probably, soon be- 
come the abode of a dense and active population.’’* 

On account of a countér-current which exists in the Missis- 
sippi, from some point in the Third to a point in the Second 
Municipality, there is continually depositing in front of the 
city an alluvial formation which has received the name of 
Batture. On the subsidence of the river from July to Novem- 
ber, this margin, extending along the river for more than three 
miles, filled with all kinds of organic recrements, and ex- 
posed to the action of the sun, must, and does, as a matter of 
course, emit gases more or less deleterious to health. 

Besides these supposed sources of fever, we are informed by 
Dr. Fenner that’ there are also within the corporation a con- 
siderable number of vacant lots, the surface of many of which 
are lower than the level of the streets, and contain, during wet 
weather, stagnant water ; stagnant water is also found under 
many of the houses.t 


* ¥ * * * * 


From the foregoing medico-topographical description, to- 
gether With its decidedly southern latitude, the inhabitants of 
this city are, as a matter of course, subject to every grade and 
variety of malarial fever ; those residing adjacent to or within 
the swamp being less liable to yellow fever, and more to inter- 
mittents and remittents, than those residing on the opposite 
or river side. 

Fort Livingston.—The island of Grand Terre, upon which 
this fort stands, lies at the junction of Barataria Bay with the 
Gulf of Mexico. The surface of the island rises about twa 
feet above the highest tides of the Gulf, and consists of a dark 
sand, covered with grass, and overshadowed with small live- 
oaks. From the middle of May to the middle of August the 
land breeze not unfrequently entirely fails: while that from 
the sea continues all night. Captain Barnard, who had been 
stationed four years on this island, informed Dr. Drake# that, 
although the mean population during this period had been 
about fifty, he was unable to recollect of the occurrence 
among them of a single case of either ¢ntermittent or remit- 
tent fever; and that the same was true as regarded yellow 
fever, notwithstanding the usual intercourse had been kept up 
with New-Orleans, when the fever was epidemic there. 

Fort Pike.—The island of Petites Coquilles, upon the 
northern margin of which stands this fort, seems to have been 
originally formed of a congeries of small shells, with an admix- 


a 


* Fenner’s Southern Medical Reports, Vol. I. p. 17. + Ibid., p. 53. 
+ Principal Diseases of the Valley of North America, p. 86. 
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ture of argillaceous deposits brought down by Pearl River. It 
lies thirty-five miles northeast of New-Orleans, and between 
Lakes Pontchartrain and Borgne, exhibiting an area of seven 
by twelve miles, with an elevation over the Gulf of not more 
than two feet. Although it is intersected by numerous ba- 
yous of salt water, their bottoms never become a source of ma- 
laria, as they are under the influences of the tides, and conse- 
quently are never exposed to the action of the sun? The pre- 
vailing winds during the summer are from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and its soil is said to be fertile. 

According to the army medical returns, this post has re- 
mained constantly exempt from yellow fever ; the average ratio 
of intermittents being nineteen, and that of remittents seven 
per cent. 

The fact that Key West, lying at as great a distance from 
the main land as Fort Pike, and surrounded by salt water and 
marshes, has been scourged with yellow fever, inclines us to 
the opinion that the cause of the remarkable salubrity of this 
post, compared with Fort Wood, about twelve miles to the 
northeast, surrounded by marshy lowlands, and under the in- 
fluence of the immense swamps that skirt the Mississippi, is 
more the result of the want of a sufficient quantity of organic 
material undergoing decomposition than that it is encompassed 
with salt water. 

Texras.—This State, like the Carolinas.and Georgia, is nat- 
urally divided into three regions; the level, the undulating, 
and the hilly and mountainous districts. 

The level region occupies the entire coast, extending from 
thirty to sixty miles into the interior ; the undulating succeeds 
this, and embraces the whole of the interior and north, and 
reaches westward to the mountain tract. The mountains and 
table-lands are generally some two hundred miles distant from 
the level regions, and cover the greater portion of northwest- 
ern Texas, on the confines of New-Mexico. Hills presenting 
a low. broken appearance are first found between the Brazos 
and Colorado, westward of the latter river, and north of the 
sources of the Nueces and San Antonio; the country is tra- 
versed in various directions by outliers of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, none of which, however, rise to any very considerable 
height. . 

In the level region, the alluvial lands of the several rivers 
that empty into the gulf, are from three to twenty miles in 
width, and heavily timbered. On many of these rivers are 
also canebrakes of immense extent. These bottoms and the 
alluvial lands generally forming this lower section, are the 
proper regions for the cultivation of rice and sugar. 
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In the second division, characterized by high, rolling, ver- 
dant prairies, narrow wooded bottoms, beautiful islands of tim- 
ber and quick running streams, the soil is but: little inferior to 
that of the alluvial region just described, but with more varied 
products. In this region the planter may raise cotton and to- 
bacco, every kind of grain and stock, to any extent, and with 
very little labor. 

Along the entire coast, including all the river bottoms, from 
the Sabine to the Nueces, is almost one entire belt of timber. 
The eastern section, as far as Red River, although occasionally 
variegated with beautiful prairies of greater or less extent, is 
also well timbered with pine, oak, hickory, pecan, cedar, cypress 
and other forest-trees. The orange, lemon and lime, the pine- 
apple and olive, all ripen together, and berries and nuts are 
abundant. 

Florida.—This State, south of 28° north latitudé, consists 
almost entirely of an extensive swamp, known as the Ever- 
glades. To the north and northwest of this low alluvial tract 
to the Georgia and Alabama lines, although the surface of the 
country ‘is rather rugged, it nowhere rises more than two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Atlantic Ocean. This north- 
western portion consists chiefly of an extensive pine forest, in- 
terspersed with hummocks, prairies and marshes. The hum- 
mocks, with a clay soil mixed with sand, are scattered through- 
out the country, and vary in extent from a few acres to thou- 
sands, and are covered with a fine growth of red, live and water 
oaks, dogwood, and pine, and are, when cleared, most excellent 
land. ‘The prairies are sometimes pretty extensive, stretching 
miles in length and breadth, and forming most excellent nat- - 
ural pastures. The swamps along the rivers are covered with 
a heavy growth of timber, and those of the pine barrens, with 
pine, cypress and cypress knees. 

South of the main land a chain of small, rocky islands, 
known as the Florida keys, extend to the northward, ending 
in a cluster of rocks and sand-banks called the Tortugas. Of 
these there is but one, in a medical point of view, that we 
- eonceive worth notice, and that is Key West, or Thomson’s 
island. ‘This island, the most southern settlement of the 
United States, lies, about sixty miles southwest of Cape Sable, 
and between eighty and ninety miles north of the city of Ha- 
vana, and contained, in 1854, about three thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is from seven to eight miles long, with an average 
breadth of about two miles. As regards its general surface, it 
is low and level, the southeastern shore presenting the most 
elevated point. This ridge, consisting chiefly of sands and 
shells thrown up by the sea, rises about five feet above high- 
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water mark. In the interior of the island are found many 
marshes and lagoons, some .of which are lower than the -sur- 
face of the surrounding ocean. These marshy lewlands, with 
a layer of soil sufficient to support a yegetable growth, and 
shaded by small trees and shrubs, are covered, in some parts, 
during the rainy season, with fresh water. ; 

The Military Post of Key West, and which was at one pe- 
riod the principal naval station of the United States for the 
Gulf of Mexico, stands on the northwest end of this island, 
in latitude 24% 33’ north, longitude 4° 52’ west. Notwith- 
standing the garrison, in April, 1833, in consequence of sick- 
ness, had to evacuate this post and occupy temporarily that of 
Fort Clinch, we are informed by Dr. Forry, that he was un- 
able, on account of the defectivenessof the army medical returns, 
to determine the precise character of the prevailing diseases, 
but conchides, very erroneously, as subsequent experience has 
shown, that fevers of malarial origin were not very prevalent.* 
Yellow fever prevailed here as an epidemic in 1824, and also 
again in 1854. During «the latter year, we are informed by 
Assistant-Surgeon Simpson, that the fever first made its ap 
pearance near the centre of the town, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of a large pond, which had been the receptacle for quanti- 
ties of filth and decayed vegetable matter; and that, radiating 
from this point, it gradually spread over the whole island, at- 
tacking indiscriminately, both whites and blacks.t 

In here bringing to a close our imperfect medico-topograph- 
ical account of the great region under consideration, we dis- 
cover, if we attempt to reproduce some of its leading physical 
features, that, with a general Southern inclination throughout, 
its middle and southern portions, but more particularly the 
latter, present to the action of the sun a great inclined plain, 
furrowed with sluggish streams, and interspersed with extens 
sive swamps, filled with all kinds of organic materials under- 
going decomposition; thus creating and presenting to the 
mind of the believer in the malarial origin of fever, not only 
numerous and. extensive laboratories for the manufacture of 
his favorite agent, but actually offering, as will hereafter be 
shown, a few facts in elucidation of some of the must obscure 
and long-disputed points connected with the subject, 

The term climate, we believe, in an etidlogical sense, is gen- 
erally used to express states of the atmosphere, and these states 
as consisting in varying quantities of certain of the elements 
of the air itself—such as heat, light, electricity, mists and 
clouds; dews, rain, hail, frost, snow, and winds; together with 


~ * Forry—Climate of the: United States, p. 217. 
t Medical Statistics of the United States, August, 1854,p. 323. 
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the different ascending gaseous exhalations from decomposing 
matters lodged on the surface of the earth. With this brief 
definition of the term climate, we are now prepared to examine 
some of its elements in detail; but before proceeding to do so, 
will merely observe, that the actual presence of some, and rela- 
tive proportion of others, are frequently no more the resultiof a 
high temperature than of topographical peculiarity. 

Temperature.—lf we assume the tropic of Cancer as a base 
line, and calculate a decrease of 1° 16’ of mean temperature 
for every degree of latitude north, from Key West to the thir- 
tieth parallel, it gives us about 70° as the mean temperature 
of this parallel; and from this line, allowing a decrease of.1° 
30’ for each remaining degree, with a reduction of one degree 
for every two hundred feet, where the elevations are abrupt, 
and four hundred on the great inclined plain to the west of 
the Mississippi, we obtain for the thirty-sixth parallel the tem- 
perature of about 60°; and for the entire region under consid- 
eration, an annual mean temperature of not far from 66°. The 
foregoing calculated mean temperatures, it must, however, be 
borne in mind, are only offeredin the absence of more reliable 
data, as mere doubtful approximations to the truth. 

Again, if we take fourteen and fifty-two degrees, the mean 
annual temperatures of the summits of the Rocky and Appa- 
lachian mountain ranges, and compare them with seventy-one 
and seventy-eight degrees, the mean minimum and maximum 
temperatures of the Gulf of Mexico and Gulf Stream, we at once, 
through the influence of our winds, discover a sufhcient cause 
for the sudden changes we so frequenlly experience. 

From an*examination of the data contained in the accom- 
panying tables (Abstracts A and 5), carefully compared with 
every reliable source within our reach, the only varialions we 
discover, worth notice, from the general law of a regular de- 
crease of temperature as we ascend on nearly the same lines 
of longitude from the equator to the pole, and from the level of 
the sea upward, are those of the summer and monthly tempera- 
tures of New-Orleans and Fort Gibson : the first the result, per- 
haps, of the increased temperature of New-Orleans over its 
environs;* and the last, either of inaccurate observations, or 
a dry, hot wind, from the southwest. We also further learn 
that, as we ascend from the modified atmosphere of the coast, 
where the seasons almost imperceptibly glide into each other, 
into the interior, the difference between them regularly in- 
creases, and the climate becomes colder and more variable. 


* The meanannual temperature of London is shown to be 1 deg. 30 min. higher than its en- 
virons. (See Clark on Climate, page 65.) 
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Frora the few thermometrical tables we have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining upon the subject, it appears that the daily 
range of the mercury is lower upon the coast, the bays, the in- 
terior lakes, and for some distance up the larger streams, than 
it is at other points within the same parallels, and remote frem 
these; and that, consequently, the climate 7s more or less ex- 
¢essive, even within the same parallels of latitude, in propor- 
tion to elevation and removal beyond their influence. 

Winps.—When a portion of the atmosphere is heated, it 
becomes lighter, and rises, and the colder and denser air 
around flows toward the base of the rarefied column ; in this 
way, both local and general winds are created. When they 
blow from a warmer to a colder region, the temperature of the 
jatter is raised, and the reverse ; they are, therefore no Jess the 
cause of change of temperature, than the effect. For the 
want of sufficient data, we are unable to determine the rel- 
ative prevalence or proportion of any of our winds; but con- 
elude, that below the thirty-sixth parallel, the Southwest, 
Southeast, Northwest, and Northeast, are the most prevalent. 
Of the local, the dry Southwest is the only one that we will 
at present notice. 

The Southwest and Southeast Winds.—The commence- 
ment of these moist, warm winds, from the bosom of the 
Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic Ocean, is frequently attended 
with storms of thunder and lightning, but generallly not of 
a very violent kind; if the former of these continue for 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours, clouds high in the atmosphere 
moving in the direction of the surface winds, make their 
appearance, from which, either sooner or later, copious showers 
of rain descend. The southwest wind, on reaching the Ozark 
Mountains, in the State of Missouri, from topographical pe- 
culiarities, is believed by-Dr. Drake* to be deflected from its 
regular course, and turned on Fort Gibson, mingled with 
the true southeast. | 

The Northwest and Northeast Winds.—These winds, origi- 
nating around the Arctic Circle, are, when compared with our 
other winds, always cold. ‘he first of these, in crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, from the low temperature of their sum- 
mits, deposits in the form of snow a Jarge portion of its 
moisture, and then descends and sweeps across the Southern 
States, as an exceedingly dry and cold wind. In September 
and October, although the difference between the temperature 
of the air of these mountain ranges and that rising from the 
surface of the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and At- 


* Principal Diseases of North America, page 575. 
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lantic Ocean, is considerable, it does not appear to reach its 
maximum before February or March, and is then probably 
more than 100°; during this period, and as the result of these 
extremes of temperature, the northwest wind around the 
shores of the Gulf, and as far north as Cape Hatteras, is some- 
times converted into a tempest, under the name of *‘ Norther.” 
The northeast, although a cold wind, is always a more motst _ 
and warmer one than the preceding. 

The Dry Southwest Wind—This wind, the result of the 
action of the sun on the inequalities of the earth’s surface, 
where it originates, may appear in any region, or at any time, 
and is always, comparatively, a wind of high temperature ; 
although strictly local, it is not without more or less progres- 
sion, and prevails most in summer and autumn, when the mer- 
eury ranges from 90° to 100°. During the month of August, 
under the influence of this wind, the mercury at Fort Gibson 
once reached 117°; and the high temperature of June, July, 
and August, at Fort King, in the interior of Florida, and the 
military posts along the southwestern border of Texas, is prob- 
ably to some extent the result of a similar cause. 

Dew Point.—By this phrase we understand that degree of 
temperature at whieh moisture begins to be deposited from 
the air. For example: If we submit two volumes of atmo- 
sphere, at the temperature of 100°, to a cooling process, and 
one of them commences depositing dew at a reduction of 20%, 
and the other at 30°, the one from which the dew is first de- 
posited contains the most moisture, and is said to have the 
higher dew point. The complement of the dew point is the 
range through which the mercury falls before dew appears; 
when this point is reduced to nothing, and coincides with the 
temperature of the air, saturation exists, and evaporation 
‘CeaSEs. 

In the limits assigned to this essay, the three great regions 
believed to differ most in their absolute atmospheric vapor and 
dew point, are, first, its Sea and Gulf coast, and the trough of 
the Mississippi ; : ay secondly and thirdly, the regions to the 
north of these, and to the east and west of the Mississippi. 

Regions of the Coast and of the Mississippi.—The atmo- 
sphere of this region, from the Rio Grande to the Cape Fear 
River, and for some distance up the Mississippi, with a mean 
annual temperature of nearly 70°, has constantly, from the 
great extent of watery surface over which it rests, a high dew 
point with a small complement. In support of this opinion, 
at least for a portion of the summer and fall months, the fol- 
lowing meteorological table is submitted : 
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Regions to the East and West of the Mississippi.—The 
atmosphere of these regions, with a mean summer tempera- 
.ture of nearly 80°, like that of the coast and the Mississippi, 
would be, under favorable circumstances, capable of sustaining 
a high dew point; but on account of their elevation, and re- 
moteness from the Ocean and Gulf, no less than the arid and 
heated regions lying to the west and southwest. of the western 
region, we conclude their dew point is frequently low, partic- 
ularly around their northern and western borders. 
_ If we admit, and which under the circumstances we are bound 
to do, that the entire exemption of Fort Livingston from inter- 
mittent and remittent fever, clearly proves that neither a high 
temperature, a high dew point, nor the near approximation of 
the latter to the temperature, are sufficient, either singly or 
combined, to produce any of the varieties of malarial fever, we 
are forced either to remain in ignorance of their efficient cause 
or seek it outside of these, or any other mere atmospheric 
change of the locality where they occur; but that there does 
exist, as the remote cause of fever, @ gaseous poison, an in- 
tangible element, the result of decomposing organic remains, 
we think clear, from the fact that wherever we find a large 
amount of vegetable matter in connection with certain degrees 
of heat and proportions of moisture, there we meet with feb- 
rile diseases ; to this effect we have the concurrent testimony 
of the profession everywhere, and we would as soon think of 
denying its existence on account of the experimental failures 
of Broschi and Moschati, made in the most pestilential regions 
of the Campagna di Roma, and on the air of some insalubii- 
ous rice fields in Tuscany, for the purpose of discovering its 
presence, as we would to conclude there are no roses, because 
chemistvy has thus far failed to furnish us with the means of 
detecting odors in the air. 

Bekieving there is no intelligent Southern physician who has 
taken the trouble to examine the subject, that pretends to 
deny the malarial origin of intermittent fever, we conclude, if 
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anything more were necessary to show a similar origin of the 
other varieties than what is already before the profession, that 
the history given us by Doctor Heustis of the bilious remittent 
or yellow fever, that prevailed in Cahawba in the summer and 
fall of 1821, before steamboat navigation had been introduced’ 
on the Alabama River, and that of Doctor Gantt, of its oc- 
currence in the Pleasant Valley, during the fall of 1824, and 
when there was no yellow fever in Mobile, are conclusive, and 
ought forever to set the subject at rest. 

Having shown, in some of the cities and towns around the 
coast, and for some distance up the valleys of some of the 
principal streams, the occasional prevalence of all the varieties 
of malarial fever, and in others, the more elevated and dryer 
regions of the interior, the continued absence of at least one 
if not more of the higher grades—we will now proceed to de- 
velop some of the laws upon which this relative difference in 
prevalence appears to depend, and then dismiss this part of 
the subject. 

From as careful an examination of the history of malarial 
fever as we have been able to give the subject, it appears that 
the elements necessary for the preduction of the milder grades, 
are a mean monthly temperature of about 60°, in connection 
with certain proportions of moisture and vegetable matter ; 
and for the higher, an increase of the monthly temperature to 
80°, with a high dew point and small complement; and al- 
though the former is said to cease prevailing on a reduction of 
the temperature to 50° and the latter at 70°, we know that 
where the heat of the preceding nine months has been greatly 
over these points, their respective ¢ypes continue to show them- 
selves sporadically throughout the winter months. 

* * * * * * 

Continued | Typhoid| Fever.—As the records of medicine are 
full of proof in support of the fact that continued fever, origi- 
nating in southern latitudes, not unfrequently runs into, and 
asSumes a remittent or even tntermittent type, and as remit- 
tent fever sometimes during its progress, either from increased 
congestion or the supervention of inflammation in some one 
or more of the principal organs of the body, loses its paroxys- 
mal features, and degenerates into a low grade of febrile ac- 
tion, together with the great similarity of the symptoms, ten- 
dencies, terminations, and post-mortem lesions of the former, 
with those of the continued stage of remittent fever, we in- 
fer that they are essentially and to all intents and purposes 
the same. Nay, more, that the high temperature, high dew 
point, and sudden changes of our climate, predispose sttongly 
to visceral engorgements ; and that these obscure congestions 
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thus created, sometimes from the commencement in those of 
feeble constitutions, or long resident among us, entirely prevent 
or mask the remissional features of our fevers, is a fact, we 
presume no one at all familiar with the endemic influences of 
our climate, will pretend to deny ; but that either of these va- 
rieties of fever are ever, within the limits assigned to this 
essay, so far changed as to present us with anything more than 
a continued fever, the result of these causes, and with affini- 
ties and resemblances much stronger marked in favor of our 
autumnal remittents, than their supposed primary type as met 
with in the citiés of Glasgow and Dublin, we think the con- 
ditions under which they originate and prevail, utterly forbid. 

Believing that the typhoid fever described by Louis, and the 
typhus fever, not only of the British isles, but also of the rest 
of Continental Europe, are the same disease, and that the 
theatre of their origin and greatest prevalence is in countries 
and localities where the malarial element has never, within 
the memory of man, been present in sufficient quantity to 
produce even the most mild and simple form of periodical 
fever ; together with the fact, that under our genial sun and 
democratic institutions, when imported in the persons of emi- 
grants, and landed on our shores, they fail to propagate them- 
selves and soon die out; we conclude that the term typhoid 
(which means something resembling typhus) cannot with any 
degree of propriety be applied to any other period of either our 
pure or modified forms of fever than their latter stages. 

In here dismissing for the present this part of our subject, 
we embrace the opportunity of saying to Professor D. I. Cain, 
of the Charleston Summer Medical School, that, in the notice, 
as editor of the Charleston Medical Journal and Review,* 
he did us the honor to make of our paper, on the non-exist- 
ence of typhoid fever in the South,t he entirely misunder- 
stood our position. In that paper we were not denying the 
sporadic or even sub-epidemic occurrence throughont the 
Southern States, of tolerably well-marked continued fever ; 
but merely when it did occur, particularly during the summer 
and fall months, that we had ever met with in any one case 
enough or in violence sufficient of typhoid symptoms, to make 
us so far forget ourselves as to pronounce the disease typhus 
fever, and treat it accordingly. 

Symptoms.—An attack of this variety of fever most gener- 
ally makes its appearance in a very gradual manner; the pa- 
tient, after complaining for some time of more or less languor, 


* See November No., 1850, page 823. h 
+ New-Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, May No., 1850, page 712. 
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loss of appetite, headache, and pains in the limbs and back, is 
seized with slight coldness of the extremities, or frequently re- 
curring chilly sensations, followed by a mild grade of fever, in 
which the remissions and exacerbations, if noticeable at all, 
are irregular or exceedingly obscure, attended with thirst, 
quick, tense pulse, sallow or darkly flushed cheeks, and high 
colored urine. At an early period of the attack there is more 
or less dullness of the mind, amounting in some cases to mild 
delirium, attended frequently with slight swbsultus tendinum, 
or occasional epistaxis. The tongue, at first moist, is fre- 
quently red around the edges, and covered with a white or 
brown fur ; as the disease progresses it gradually becomes dry, 
cracked, and finally not unfrequently presents a clean appear- 
ance. The bowels, although frequently regular or costive, 
sometimes become loose, the stools being watery, of a dark 
yellow or muddy appearance, and very offensive. After the 
persistence of these symptoms for eight or ten days, if the dis- 
ease does not clearly assume the remisstonal type, or terminate 
in death within the same period, from violent engorgement or 
inflammation, it gradually loses its acuteness and begins to 
present the symptoms already detailed as characteristic of the 
typhoid stage of remittent fever. 

Treatment.—lIf we grant that the long and continued opera- 
tion of the remote cause is such as to produce in the system 
the pathological condition that gives to this variety of fever, 
from the commencement, the continued type, as a matter of 
course the first and most clear indication to be fulfilled, in its 
proper treatment, is to restore the secretions, and break up and 
remove the local hypereemias, that probably, under the 
circumstances, are the proximate cause of the particular type 
tt presents, For this purpose we give eight or ten grains of 
calomel in combination with a quarter of a grain of the ace- 
tate of morphine; this quantity of calomel and morphine we 
repeat about every four hours, according to the amount of hep- 
atic derangement present, until two or three portions are 
given. At the end of twelve or fifteen hours after the admin- 
istration of the last one of these powders, if the bowels are not 
sufficiently moved, we give a dose of castor oil. After the op- 
eration of the oil we then commence and give five or six grains 
of quinine at midnight, at daylight, and at ten o’clock the next 
morning; this we repeat the next night and succeeding morn- 
ing as above. If we now find the tongue improving, and the 
fever abating, which we frequently do, we complete the cure 
by the continuance of the quinine a few days longer; but, on 
the contrary, should the tongue remain furred, and the febrile 
symptoms but little, or not at all abated, we repeat the calomel 
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and morphine powders again, at perhaps a little longer inter- 
val between each dose, taking care not to carry them off after 
the administration of the last one with oil, or any other laxa- 
tive, sooner than eighteen or twenty hours. If the calomel 
thus given brings off free, consistent, bilious discharges, we 
can then generally within the next twenty-four hours bring 
the system under the influence of the quinine and adort the 
fever. 

For the management of those cases in which the bowels are 
rather loose from the commencement, or become so during the 
progress of the disease, we will have to refer to our plan 
of treating the typhoid stage of remittent fever, contained in 
the May No., 1852, page 742, of the New-Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

The fact that our distinguished friend Dr. Boling entirely 
failed to cure the mildest case of continued fever, by the suc- 
cessive daily administration of from thirty-six to forty grains 
of quinine ; no less than that our patients have generally and 
within a very reasonable length of time thoroughly recovered, 
has caused us, as yet, to feel no disposition whatever, to 
change our plan of treatment; but knowing in some cases 
and under certain circumstances, how difficult it is, from idi- 
osynorasy, or the former abuse of mercury, to administer cal- 
omel and opium in this variety of fever, so as to procure its 
proper curative effect, without occasionally ptyalizing our pa- 
tient, we recommend to those of our professional brethren 
who believe that, in the early stages of continued fever, if feb- 
rile excitement be quenched and kept under by the liberal ad- 
ministration of quinine, the wnaided powers of the system 
are competent to a cure, a trial of the thirty-grain doses of 
quinine in combination with one or two grains of opium, as 
recommended and ‘practised by Dr. Fenner of New-Orleans. 


ART, VI—THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY AND LIBERIA. 


THE GENERAL OPERATIONS OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY IN PLANT= 
ING AND MAINTAINING THE COLONY OF LIBERIA, AND THE GENERAL 
RESULTS. 


Tue early popularity of the Colonization Society was made 
manifest in the speedy formation of numerous auxiliary socie- 
ties throughout the United States. There was one for each 
of most of the States, and many more for different counties 
and towns in those or other States.* All these were engaged 


* In 1829, there were fifteen State Auxiliary Societies—and in 1830, there were in all two 
hundred Auxiliary Societies— [Reports A. C. S.] 
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in soliciting and raising funds, from every available source, ta. 
supply the treasury and forward the measures of the parent 
society. Under the influence thus operating, some of the: 
State legislatures voted large supplies to the cause, through 
their respective State societies or otherwise. The legislature 
of Maryland, and next Virginia, gave most of such pecuniary 
contributions ; and Virginia, by individual donations, in the 
emancipation of slaves, has contributed, and sacrificed in 
-value, very much more than all the large contributions of 
money to the Colonization Society. 

The parent society, and also many of the auxiliary societies, 
as if acting (as most likely was the case) on a concerted plan 
of operations, soon began to petition for aid from Congress. 
Some of the petitions were expressed in general terms—some 
stated definite proposed means, especially in the defending and 
sustaining the colony of Liberia, by the money and arms of 
the United States. No direct aid was granted by Congress, 
or could have been, with any regard to the legitimate powers 
and duties of the Federal Government, or of the administra- 
tive authorities. But indirectly, as will be seen, under the 
shallow pretext of returning re-captured Africans to their 
country, enough aid, pecuniary, military, and naval, was af- 
forded to save the existence of the colony, and to secure it 
from the attacks of the surrounding savage tribes, which, 
timid and placable as they are, otherwise would have speedily 
extinguished its existence. . 

The ministers of religion throughout the United States, 
were, with scarcely any exceptions, friendly, and in most 
cases zealous and efficient friends, to the colonization scheme 
and the Colonization Society. In numerous localities, they 
recommended the supposed benevolent and pious work, and 
solicited contributions to it from their congregations, and took: 
up collections in their churches. When the name and reputa- 
tion of the Society stood highest, it was a usage in many 
places (adopted on public and general recommendation of 
friends of the Society), to appoint and use the anniversary fes- 
tival of the Declaration of Independence, July 4th, and 
sermons and. speeches were then generally delivered, in com- 
memoration of the occasion, to solicit and collect contributions 
for the Colonization Society.* The very selection of this day 
for this work, was a covert, but significant indication that the 
same great end of freedom and independence which had been 
secured on that anniversary for the whites, was also, and 


<<.» 


* “The Fourth of July collection, during the last year, [1830] amounted’ to $10,973.” — 
[App. to 14th An. Rep.—African Repository.] 
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properly, as the movers thought, in view for the blacks. 

Other and more efficient means were used in sending out 

agents. itinerant or stationary, into all the States that prom- . 
ised the best: harvest of gain and support to the objects of the 

Society, or rather of its active managers, and the real direct- 

ors of its policy. As was then usual, when paid agents for 

any so-called pious work were wanted, nearly all so employed 

were Northern men. It may be safely inferred that they were 

generally, if not without exception, hostile to the existence of - 
negro slavery. Many of them were ministers of religion. 

Their most intimate and private intercourse, in the Southern 
States, would necessarily be with benevolent and religious 
individuals, who were previously disposed to view slavery as 
a public and private evil—if not also as a grievous wrong to the 
slave, and a sin to the master. With the aid of the previous 
general views of slavery in Virginia, and which had not been 
yet removed by better information with many slaveholders, it 
may safely be concluded, that such agents as these, operating 
especially on the sensitive or feeble minds s, or morbidly tender 
consciences of slave-owners—especially of wealthy old men and 
old women, who had no direct heirs, or whose heirs would be 
otherwise well provided for—would exercise great influence in 
inducing the emancipation of slaves, and the contribution of 
other aid to the Colonization Society. These counsellors 
could act with similar facilities and success, in inciting as a 
pious work the testamentary emancipation of slaves, as did 
the priests in the middle and dark ages of Europe, when in- 
ducing rich sinners to smooth and pay their future passage 
to heaven, by bequeathing their estates to the church, or for 
other pious uses. Such emancipations, have been made to 
great amount, and in many cases. And not only (in imme- 
diate donations, ,to the personal loss of the donors) by the 
unquestionably benevolent and pious (however mistaken in 
the direction of their benevolence), but also, in testamentary 
bequests which cost nothing to the donors—and sometimes 
the latter by some persons ‘whose lives and actions, both as 
men and as masters, had indicated anything but piety, be- 
nevolence, or a delicate sense of propriety—or even of just 
and good treatment of their slaves, or adecent regard for pub- 
lic opinion in that respect. 

The American Colonization Society was established in 1816. 
The first action of the board of managers, and use of the 
first subscribed funds, was to search out a proper site for the 
designed colony, on the west coast of Africa. Some years 
were spent for this purpose and other preparations. This was 
very judicious in inteytion, but nevertheless, the disasters to 
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the first settlers, and the errors of procedure, seemed not to 
have been lessened, or at all guarded against, by this long 
preliminary preparation. The first shipment of emigrants 
was in 1820. After all the strengthening by subsequent sup- 
plies of settlers and aid from the Society, and still more by 
the supplies of money and necessaries by the Government of 
the United States, the colony Gould not possibly have existed 
through three years, (and perhaps not three months), but for 
the defence and ‘support afforded to it by United States 
vessels-of-war, and military aid. It had fortunately hap- 
pened for the Society, and its proposed colony, that a slave 
ship had not long before been captured and carried into the 
United States; and that under a law enacted in 1819, the 
President of the United States was directed to send all these’ 
and any other recaptured Africans back to Africa. When this 
law was enacted, there remained only about thirty of these 
recaptured Africans to be returned.* By a most liberal and 
illegal construction of this law, by President Monroe, for the 
benefit of the Colonization Society, the whole appropriation 
of $100,000, first and last, was permitted to be used, 
through the United States agents, for the benefit of the Society’s 
colony. This was done by means of a system of charges 
that deserve no softer designation than the grossest and then 
unprecedented fraud on the treasury—unprecedented then, but 
not since. ‘The first principal agent appointed by the Presi- 
dent to receive the Africans, was also the agent of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, as his successors generally were ; 
and he acted as if exclusively the Society’s agent, in the 
lavish expenditures made, nominally in preparing for the 
future reception of thirty Africans—but really for the benefit 
of the colony and the objects of the Society. The report of 
Amos Kendall, Fourth Auditor, in 1830, to the then Secretary 
of the Navy, on this subject, says: 


“Tn the simple grant of power to an agent (by the act of 1819), to receive 
recaptured negroes, it requires broad construction to find a grant of authority 
to colonize them, to build houses for them, to furnish them with farming uten- 
sils, to pay instructors to teach them, to purchase ships for their conveyance, 
to build forts for their protection, to supply them with arms and munitions of 
war, to enlist troops to guard them or to employ the army and navy in their 


defence.” 

All these things were done, as is afterward shown, under 
the pretext of receiving thirty Africans only—and not one of 
whom was even embarked until long after these expenditures 
had been going on. The circumstances and charges upon 


* This is the number stated in Mathew Carey’s “ Letters on the Colonization Society,” (p. 10), 
which publication is, as was its author, entirely favorable to the Society, Ihave not seen the 
number stated elsewhere. 2 
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this pretext are so monstrous,.that the enormity and crimis 
nality of the fraud on the treasury and the nation are like to 
be smothered and forgotten in the ludicrous appearance of 
the acts. The readers of the cheats and thefts committed by 
a Scapin, or a Scipio, ean scarcely avoid being indulgent and 
favorable to the adroit and amusing rogues, instead of gravely 
and equitably passing sentence upon their acts, according to the 
dictates of the statute book or the decalogue. 

Long before even the first of the recaptured Africans had 
been embarked from the United States, and much longer be- 
fore the larger portion of the thirty had been sent, the first 
United States agent (the Rev. Samuel Bacon), with an assist- 
ant agent, as the beginning of his duties to receive recaptured 
Africans, went out in 1820, in the first vessel (the Elizabeth) 
that conveyed emigrant negroes from the United States, to 
begin the colony of Liberia. This shipment of American 
born emigrants, consisted (according to the Fourth Auditor’s 
report) of thirty-three men, eighteen women, and _ thirty- 
seven children—eighty-eight in all. All these, men, women, 
and children, were received and rated, and wages and sup- 
port charged for, as in the service of the United States, either 
as mechanics, laborers, cooks, nurses, seamstresses, or wash- 
erwomen, for the thirty African savages then still remaining 
in the United States, and which were not to be sent to Africa 
until a much later time. For the future reception of the 
same barbarous and ignorant savages, the agent took out in 
the first ship, ‘‘a wagon, several wheelbarrows, plows, iron- 
work for a saw and a grist mill, a fishing seine, and a variety 
of farming implements.” There were also munitions of war, 
‘¢¢wo six-pounders, with shot, one hundred muskets with 
accoutrements, ten kegs of common, and two of priming 
powder.” <A four-oared barge was carried from America, and 
a schooner was subsequently purchased at Sierra Leone. 
Notwithstanding the previous examinations of the country, 
and preparatory information obtained during three previous 
years, through visiting agents, &c., these first emigrants had 
to settle temporarily on Sherbro Island, which was found out 
subsequently to be an extremely unhealthy locality. There, 
the agent and his assistant soon sickened and died, and most 
of the settlers also soon after either died or removed to other 
places. The provisions, stores, &c., were mostly wasted or 
destroyed. (Fourth Auditor's Report, 1830.) 

Later, in 1820, another United States agent was appointed, 
and another assistant. ‘The new agent took out another ship- 
ment of emigrants for colonists, and also the first four (only) 
of the thirty recaptured Africans, Why these only were 
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taken, arid the others again left, does not appear. Thirty-. 
eight emigrants, men, women, and children, were ernployed 
by the agent.‘ to supply the deficiencies among the mechan- 
ics and laborers first sent out, caused by death and disper- 
sion.” The schooner before purchased by Mr. Bacon, “ being 
much out of repair,” another was purchased ‘for the use of 
the establishment.” Among the numerous articles sent out 
in after time (under Ashmun’s agency) there appear charged 
“ten dozen (bottles of) porter, and ten gallons of Madeira 
wine.”’—( Ib.) 

| “In May, 1822, the Secretary of the Nayy directed that ten liberated Africans 
should be delivered to J. Ashmun, for transportation to Africa, who also with 
these, took out fifteen men, twelve women, and ten children (American negroes) 
to be attached to the (United States) agency. Ten liberated Africans, sent out 
in 1823, were returned to their own country, which was within forty or fifty 
miles of the settlement.”—(Jb.) 

In January, 1825, the Rev. J. Ashmun, the then United 
States agent, and also governor of the colony of Liberia for 
the Colonization Society, in his former capacity, among nu- 
merous other expenses for the United States Government, re- 
ported— 


“That he was proceeding to build a stone pier at the landing; was about to 
build a tower for defence ; and by building and repairing, had two boats trans- 
porting rice. He had organized a regular guard, ‘and enlisted seven men for 
the service.’ He had previously on his ration list two hundred persons, but 
they were reduced to sixty-eight. He expected, however, to furnish rations for 
about eighty. He had fifteen pieces of cannon, three swivels, besides small 
arms. The salaries and allowances of all the officers appointed, men enlisted, 
and persons employed in these improvements, and cost of materials, were all 
charged to the United States. The number of liberated Africans then under 
charge of this formidable agency was fifteen.” —(1b.) 


It would be wearisome and superfluous to copy even one 
half of the monstrous charges made against and paid by. the 
United States Government, and in some cases previously au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Navy. The Fourth Auditor’s 
report says : . 

“ Indeed it would be difficult to imagine an expenditure incident to the business 
of human life, which is not in principle embraced in the settlement heretofore 
made of the accounts of the agents for the reception of liberated Africans at 
Liberia.” 

It will be enough to state the total expense to 1830, the 
date of the report. 


“The whole number of negroes transported to Africa by Government, ac- 
cording to the best information I ean collect, is less than two hundred and 
sixty. The appropriations for their support inthe United States, transporta- 
tion to Africa, and superintendence there, have amounted to $264,710. very 
liberated negro has, therefore, cost the United States near (more than) $1,000.”’ 


But enormous as is this amount, it is only a small part of 


the cost to the Government of indirectly sustaining and de- 
fending and affording general and complete protection to the 
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negro colony of Liberia, even to the same early date of 1830. 
From the first settlement, American vessels have frequently 
visited the colony, and have remained long in the ports or 
roadsteads, near the shore, and their commanders thereby 
gave to the colony all the great, even if entirely indirect, 
benefit of the appearance of perfect alliance, or rather of 
identity of nationality, of Liberia with the United States, 
and of common action in war, offensive and defensive, to the 
understanding of the ignorant natives of the surrounding tribes, 
In addition, in the war in which the colony was very early 
involved with the natives, there was much of direct military 
and naval aid given from and by our naval force on the coast, 
and by men landed therefrom—all the aid indeed that was re- 
quired at the time—and without which the colony would 
have been speedily and completely destroyed. Men from the 
United States naval force built. and fortified a fort—joined 
with the colonists in carrying on war, both offensive and 
defensive, with the (at first) hostile natives—and aided Gov. 
Ashmun (the Napoleon, or the Jackson, of Liberia) to make 
foreign conquests. All the force of the United States ships 
of war, formerly irregularly, but frequently visiting Liberia, 
and for long times cruising just off the coast—and all. the 
force of the regular squadron, carrying eighty guns, that hag 
been constantly attached to, and kept cruising near the Afri- 
can coast, and in service since the Ashburton treaty, in 1842, 
for the suppression of the slave trade—must have been neces- 
sarily deemed by the natives as the force of a powerful nation 
always engaged in guarding and protecting Liberia. ‘This 
has been the great and effectual safeguard of the colony. 
The cost of all this aid and protection, or so much as was de- 
signed for and essential to defend and secure Liberia—and thus 
directed without legal authority—is impossible to be estimated. 
But it may be approached near enough, and yet within the 
certain limits of truth, to show that the share of the Govern- 
ment of the United States alone, in the cost of establishing 
Liberia, is much more than the colony is worth in any mode 
of estimation whatever.* 


* The yalue of such aids from the United States Government, acknowledged by Governor 
Ashmun, and which aids have since been so freely and often rendeved by the United States 
nayal force, and also partly by the British cruisers, may be inferred from the following ex- 
tracts from his letters to the Secietary of the Navy. On November 22, 1822, just after an 
attack by the then hostile natiyes, on the colony, Mr. Ashmun wrote : 

“We expect another assault to be made on us in two or turee days. The force is powerful 
in numbers, poorly armed, and cowardly, Now, if a single yessel-of-war lay in the road, all 
these hostile movements would probably haye been prevented.”” Aguaiu on the same day : 
“ We can only resolye to stand, and wait avsistance [from tae United States Government] . 
The presence of one yessel of war would deter them, forever, from attacking the settle- 
ment.” 

From the same to the same, December 7, 1823: 

“We are at present reinforced by thirteen men, marines, under the command ofa midship- 
magn, belonging to his Britannic Majesty’s ship Driver, provisioned for six weeks.” 
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The existence of these enormous abuses, permitted to exist, 
unpunished and unchecked, for so long a time would alone be 
enough to'prove the great and dangerous influence that the 
functionaries of the Colonization Society, working at Wash- 
ington, have been able to exert over the public men, and the 
functionaries of the United States Government. 

The colony of Liberia has now existed for thirty-nine years, 
if counting only from the landing of the first eighty-six set- 
tlers in 1820. And if counting the three previous years of 
preparatory action, and of expenditures thereby incurred, the 
éolonization scheme has been forty-two years in operation and 
progress. Liberia, for more than eleven years, has been declared 
and called an ‘independent Republic,” and is indeed a bur- 
lesque imitation of what it iscalled. The functionaries and advo- 
eates of the colony claim, in its present position,the achievement 
of great and unprecedented success; and that, in the natural 
advantages of the country, and in the character and conduct 
of the colonists, there exist the elements of far greater suc- 
cess to be surely reached hereafter. On the contrary, I main- 
tain that the colony has, throughout, owed its support to the 
eontinua] receipt of alms and support from the people of the 
United States through the Colonization Society—that its very 
existence being continued has been owing’ to the naval and 
military protection and to the other and illegal contributions 
from the United States Government—and that, even with all 
these former aids, if they were now withheld, Liberia, and 
all its civilization and other supposed values, would disappear 
within much less time than has been used to nurse the Re- 
public to its present feeble and contemptible condition.* 


* Not only has the colony been defended and sustained by the arms and nayal force of the 
United States, but also by the favor of the British government, and even by the French goy- 
ernment. During the war made by the natives on the colonists, in 1822, when the latter had 
just before been in great peril, “ His Britannic Majesty’s schooner Driver, fortunately arrived 
in the harbor at this time, and the commander kindly offered his services as mediator, which 
were gladly accepted by both parties ;” and the native princes signed an engagement “ to ob- 
serve an unlimited truce with the colony.”—[Mr. Carey, p. 13.) Besides this, aud all the 
other countenance and indirect support afforded by the frequent presence of the British arm- 
ed vess ls always crui-ing off the coast of Liberia, the British government has given to the 
“Republic” an armed schooner, the Lark, completely equipped. The French government 
has also given 1000 muskets, and has promised a vessel-of-war, to the present Liberian gov- 
ernment, 

The direct aid of the naval and military forces of the United States, has been continued to 
the now independent Republic of Liberia, of which the following case is copied from the 
“ African Repository ” of 1852 (pp. 93, 94). Itwas during a war with the natives. 

“The president [Roberts] himself, fearing another attack on Bassa Cove,before the reinforce- 
ments could be ready to leave Monrovia, made application to Commander Pearson of the 
United States ship ‘Dale, then in the harbor, to take him to the scene of war; and repre- 
sented to him that the presence of his ship in the harbor of Grand Bassa would very probably 
have a tendency to influence the natives from another attack before the arrival of the rein- 
forcements, Commander Pearson kindly met the wishes of the President, and the next morn- 
ing set sail for Grand Bassa (distant about sixty miles). On the same day, a company of 
s yenty-five men properly armed and equipped, embarked for the same place on board the Libe- 
rian Government schooner ‘Lark.’ The arrival of the President in the harbor of Grand Bassa 
inthe United States ship Dale was very opportune. Grando and his allies had contemplated 
another attack on Bassa Cove; but the presence of the.American man-of-war, with the Presi- 
dent, and the reinforcements by the Lark, had the effect of deterring them from their course.” 

- What distinction could the ignorant native chiefs and tribes understand to exist between 
the military and naval power that sent the “Dale” and the“ Lark,” and between the govern- 
ments to which they respectively belonged ? x 
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But a mere past failure, however complete, if acknowledg- 
ed and abandoned, would not be so bad as the actual and. pro- 
gressing condition of things. I have exposed the: system, of 
deception practised in regard to the objects and poliey of: the 
Colonization Society in the United States. A similar system 
of deception, by concealment and suppression and perversion 
of truth. even if not by intentiénal publication of direct false- 
hood, has characterized the whole general purport of the offi- 
cial or authorized publications concerning the condition of 
Liberia. The most favorable and partial reports have been 
published of everything ; and when the dismal realities neces- 
sarily came out in the course of time, each such undeniable 
exposure was either pronounced to be but a particular and rare 
exception to the rule of general success, or false excuses were 
offered in mitigation. Thus the benevolent masters have been 
deceived, and the free negroes who had enough means for in- 
formation to know of the reported blessings of the country. 
The ignorant emancipated slaves, who could only know the 
opinions of their deceiyed masters, were made the victims of 
the deception of some, and of the false confidence of others, 
whom they trusted and obeyed as being: their best friends. 
I will proceed to expose the measures and reveal the truth, 
and to show the extent and the true causes of the failure of 
this experiment of negro-independence. 


THE PROGRESS AND KIND OF EMIGRATION.—ALLEGED PROS- 
PEROUS CONDITION OF THE COLONISTS. 


Let us now trace and compare the progress and the success 
of the first avowed ‘exclusive design” of the Colonization Nocie 
ty, the removing the nuisance of free negroes from the United 
States, with the actual chief operation of taking away slaves, 
to be converted to free colonists of Liberia. 

The earliest three successive shipments of designed colon- 
ists were entirely of free negroes. ‘The same ‘class supplied 
much the greater number for years after. To January, 1832, 
inclusive, making the first twelve years of emigration, and 
the twenty-five first shipments of emigrants, there had been 
sent out from the United States to Liberia, 1,195 free born 
emigrants, and 536 slaves emancipated for the purpose. In 
the next thirteen years, to January, 1843, the free emigration 
was but 482, and the slave portion was 1,754. The only 
full census table of Liberia affords full information to the last 
named date only. But from that to the present time, the free 
emigration has continued to be very small, and the emancipa- 
tion and emigration of slaves generally have increased in propor- 
tion to the decline of the other. The free negro emigrants 
may be safely inferred to have been the best of their class— 
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which, low and degraded as it is in general, contains some few 
individuals who are worthy and useful members‘of society. 
Thesé, the industrious, thrifty, and respeetable—especially 
those who had acquired some property and education—would 
most sensibly feel the degradation of their position, and would | 
be most readily prompted by ambition to seek the great ad- 
vantages which they were promised by the Colonization Society, 
would be found by colonists in Liberia. The most destitute 
of the free negroes could not emigrate, for want of pecuniary 
means; andthe most ignorant and degraded of them have 
never been induced to form the wish, and make the effort, 
even if they had known of and believed all the inducements 
falsely urged. In addition, in the earlier years, while the 
favorable reports of the colony were generally believed, there 
were more persons willing to emigrate than could be taken care 
of; and the agents of the Society, very properly, chose the 
best subjects for colonists, either in reference to their charac- 
ter and habits, or their means for support, or for both. The 
few emigrants who had purchased -their freedom, by that 
very action, prove their superior worth of character. And 
the same general rule, with some modification, applies to the 
slaves emancipated for emigration to Liberia. They were 
mostly selected by their benevolent masters for their good con- 
duct; and if not so in every individual case, at least as to 
heads of families; and the vicious and worthless must have 
been generally excluded. It is to-be presumed that none of 
the vicious adults, or those otherwise supposed to be bad sub- 
jects for colonization, would have been offered by their mas- 
ters and friends of the Society, or accepted by the agents to 
receive emigrants. For these reasons, it may be safely as- 
sumed, that the settlers of Liberia, throughout, whether pre- 
viously slaves or free, were generally among the best: of their 
respective classes, and also of the whole negro race, and of the 
portion previously the most improved, by the only great means 
of their considerable improvement, slavery to masters of a 
superior race. Further, the fact should not be overlooked 
that many of the free negroes (as usual of that class, and 
especially in towns) were of mixed race, having from one 
fourth to three fourths of white blood, and of course possess- 
ing in as large proportion the ordinary measure of intellect, 
energy, and other superior qualities of the white race. It is 
probable that almost every one of the few cases that have oc- 
curred in Liberia of acts or efforts, and of intellectual quali- 
ties far superior, and appearing in strong contrast, to the gen- 
eral order, the individuals so elevated in mental qualities 
above the mass, were more nearly allied to the white than to 
the black race. 
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_ The Colonization Society at first professed, as its main and 
great and even ‘“‘exclusive” object—and on that ground the 
society was favored and aided by upholders of the institution 
of slavery—the removal of the evil and nuisance of the free 
negro population from the United States. That operation, as 
has been shown, has been effected to but a very small extent as 
it regards numbers—and in the mode and selection of emi- 
grants, rather to the loss than to the gain of our country— 
and whether it was for our gain or loss, the emigration from 
this class has greatly declined, and is nearly at an end. 

On the other hand, the operation which had been denied by 
the Colonization Society as being designed or sought, that of 
promoting the emancipation of slaves, has already become far 
more extensive than the other—and is extending more and 
more in numbers, and increasing the excess of the evil over 
the supposed good. work of the society. It has already near- 
ly become a power operating almost exclusively for the eman- 
cipation of slaves. The means used for inducing such eman- 
cipations have already been adverted to. The effects are of 
more importance. Every slave thus emancipated and remov- 
ed is a loss to the owner and to the commonwealth of the full 
net value of his labor—and labor is the greatest want of the 
agriculture of Virginia, and of all the Southern States. But 
there is still a much worse effect. The statements (of the 
benefit of accepting freedom, and of enjoying it in Liberia) 
used to induce reluctant slaves to accept the offered boon, are 
not confined to the first auditors, but are communicated, with 
amplifications, to all the neighboring slaves. Every statement 
designed, and most effective, to make a particular slave desir- 
ous to aecept his offered freedom, must be as much calculated 
(and, indeed, is so designed for the particular case) to render 
him dissatisfied with his then condition of slavery—and thence 
to view as a previous wrong to him the conditions with which 
he had-been contented before. Such lessons, when designed 
to operate on one individual, and even without having direct 
effect on that one, may reach hundreds of others, to the injury 
of their contentment, and their worth as laborers and slaves. 
Much worse are such operations and results, when (as is now 
not. uncommon) a number of slaves are emancipated by the 
master’s testamentary bequest, but are held to labor still for 
some years later, either to provide funds for their removal to and 
their establishment in Liberia, or for any other purpose. The 
necessary consequences of such cases are that the prospective- 
ly freed slaves become disobedient, lazy and worthless, and 
their condition, present and expectant, and their teachings 
(derived immediately or remotely, from the false information 
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and delusive reasoning of colonization agents and publications) 
serve to spread error and discontent among all the neighboring 
Slaves—each of whom will understand that the boon of free- 
dom has been bestowed on, and all the blessings of the Liberian 
paradise promised to, his fellows, because it was their just due ; 
and will correctly infer that it is not less his right than 
theirs. In the recent testamentary emancipation of the late 
G. W. P. Custis’s slaves (about three hundred in number}, 
which is to take place after they shall have been kept in bondage 
for five years longer, the whole market value of these slaves is 
not greater than will be the amount of loss incurred in their 
continued limited service, and of the damage of the example 
on all the slaves of the surrounding country. An instance of 
the first of these effects has recently been published in the 
newspapers of a notable case of colonization philanthropy. 
The slaves emancipated by the will of McDonough, of Louisi- 
ana, nearly all males and mechanics, or otherwise of unusual 
value, having still to serve for a term of years before being 
sent to Liberia, forthwith became so worthless that they did 
not earn enough to pay the expenses of supporting them; and 
the commissioners, having the estate m charge, desire to give 
up the slaves to immediate emancipation, to prevent greater 
loss that would be incurred in retaining them at labor as 
slaves.* 

Such are some of the evils to the State, and to the remain- 
ing slaves. Let us now inquire whether there are compensa- 
ting benefits of the system, of as much amount, that enure to 
the emigrants tu Liberia, the special objects of colonization 
philanthropy. 

* “The New-Orleans Bulletin calls attention to the eighty-six negroes belonging to the 
McDonough estate. By the will of McD. they were to be sent to Liberia after serving fifteen 
years. Knowing that they are hereafter to be free, these negroes have become @iscontented, 
refractory, and troublesome They have incurred the habit of running away, and have fallen 
into excesses calculated to deprave their morals and injure their health. ‘The commissioners 
cannot exercise the supervision of masters over them, and the consequence is that they are 
subject to bad treatment, and sometimes severe punishment. The sum received for their 
hire is a mere trifle ($2,000), and no adequate remuneration for the trouble and expénse 
they afford the managers of the estate. The commissioners recommend that some recipro- 
cal understanding should be arrived at forthwith, between the-cities of New-Orleans and 
Baltimore and the Colonization Society, for the transportation of these negroes to the colonial 
settlement of Liberia, and that some sufficient sum be applied for carrying out the provisions 
of the will in reference to the preliminaries, for consummating the benevolent purposes of 
the testator.” 

In addition to the large number of slaves emancipated by Mr. McDonough for Liberia, he be- 
queathed to the American Colonization Society an annuity of rents, estimated at $25,000 a 
year for forty years—which will amount to $1,000,000. For the accomplishment of this 
great philanthropic object, and for its renown, the rich bestower of the legacy left his near 
relatives in penury, has consigned his much-favored slaves to misery and final barbarism or 


extinction, and has damaged the interests of his country as much as could be by any equal 
waste or misdirection of as large an amount of property. 


‘More VirGinra Shaves EManiorpatep.—Isaac N. Robertson, of Charlotte county, Va., 
who died a few days since, emancipated all his negroes, numbering one hundred. He also 
divided his remaining property among them, for their removal to Liberia or a free State. 
This is the third case of wholesale emancipation in that State that has been announced within 
two months. In one instance ninety-two were set free, and in the other, seventy-five” (Afri- 
can Repository, 1857, p. 316). 
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First, the free negroes have already for themselves answer- 
ed the question in the negative, by their general and obstinate 
refusal to emigrate to Liberia, since the earlier times of coloni- 
zation, and since they have learned general tacts, and also re- 
ports from previous colonists, of tenor very different from the 

rmer publications of the State Colinization Society. There is 
@ standing appropriation of the legislature of Virginia, from 
which there is authority to pay $50 to the State Colonization So- 
ciety for every free negro who will emigrate to Liberia. The 
law is almost a dead letter, for want of subjects that will ac- 
cept the offered bounty.* Scarcely a free negro will willingly 
leave his early home, and the neighborhood and guardianship 
of white men (badly as he is sometimes treated by them), to 
enter a negro community, to be ruled by men of his ‘own 
color. If all the free negroes of Virginia were compelled to 
choose between emigrating to Liberia, or to be sold to the 
highest bidder, into perpetual slavery, three fourths of them, 
at least, would deliberately choose the latter alternative. 

Next, as to the slaves emancipated as colonists. If the ac- 
eounts published by direction or authority of the Colonization 
Society, and its zealous friends, are to be believed, it was very 
rare and to some of the reporters impossible to find any colo- 
nist, of either class, who was discontented with his then situa- 
tion, or who would be willing to leave the colony and return 
to America. Enough of such testimony will be added below, 
to establish this position of my argument. 


Extract from report of Capt. Kennedy, U. S. N., 1830: 


“Under these impressions [very unfavorable to the condition and prosperity 
‘ef the colony], therefore, I commenced my inquiries with great caution. I 
sought out the most shrewd and intelligent of the colonists, many of whom 
were personally known to me, and by long and wary conversations, endeavored 
to elicit from them any dissatisfaction with their situation, if any existed, or 
‘day latent desire to return to their native country. Neither of these did I ob- 
serve. On the contrary, I thought I could perceive that they considered that 
they had started with a new existence,” de. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of Colonization Society, says : 


“ The intelligent master of the ship James Perkins, ‘did not hear, while at 
the colony, a discontented expression from any one,’ but found ‘all with whom 
he conversed, apparently happy and pleased with both the country and gov- 
ernment.’ ”’ ¥ 


* Mathew Carey (a thorough friend and partizan of the scheme, in his “ Letters on Coloni- 
zation,” 1852) said—‘‘ The passage [of an emigrant to Liberia] is at present calculated as 
about $20, and the expense for the maintenance of each emigrant for six months [in Libe- 
via] at about $15; making in all $35.” This was the estimate made and offered as one of the 

remises to urge the gradual transportation of all the free negroes, or of all the negro in- 
bitants of the United States, and adopted by Mr. Clay, in his calculation before quoted. 
Latterly and now, other objects being in view (to get as much money as possible from Goy- 
ernment), it is made a subject of complaint that the $50 offered by the State of Virginia. to 
-the Colonization Society of Virginia for every free negro (of any age) conveyed to Liberia, is 
oo little to defray the expense—and the appropriation is therefore asserted to be inopera- 
-tive, and of no yalue. 
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Extract of letter from Capt. Abels, of emigrant schooner 
Margaret Mercer, February, 1832: 


“On the 14th of December, I arrived [in Liberia]. All the colonists apy 
peared to be in good health. All my expectations [manifestly sanguine] in 
regard to the aspect of things, the health, harmony, contentment, industry, an¢ 
general prosperity of the settlers, were more than realized.” “ Among alk ‘ 
conversed with, I did not find a discontented person, or hear one express a 
wish to return to America. I saw no intemperance, nor did I hear a profang 
word uttered by any one.” “Most of the settlers appeared to be rapidly a¢- 
quiring property,” de. 


The Rev. Mr. Rockwell, a chaplain of the U.S. N., in a 
public address delivered in Richmond, Virginia, and published 
in the African Repository,” 1837— 


“Stated that he found the people universally contented. He asked many 
if they did not wish to return to live in the United States; and in all cases re. 
ceived a negative answer. At length he found an afflicted mother, who had 
-been reared as a house servant in one of the best families of a neighboring State. 
She went to Africa a few years since with her two children, leaving her hus- 
band in this country. One of her children she had committed to the grave, and 
only one was left. ‘Here,’ said Mr. R. ‘I thought I had found the person for 
whom I had been looking—one who would choose to return to this country.’ 
But he was disappointed. This woman in her affliction, dependent on her labor 
for subsistence and for the support of her surviving child, would by no means 
be willing to return to this country as her home.” 


Dr. Goheen, physician to the Methodist mission in Liberia, 
wrote, (August, 1838)— ’ 


“T have inquired diligently, and I have yet the first man to find who would 
leave Liberia for a residence in America, on any terms.” 


‘Tf well-built houses, tables furnished with the necessaries, and some of the 
luxuries of life; dresses, comfortable and fashionable, and good farms in the 
country, furnish proof of families being above want, then are those in Green- 
ville above want I did not see, nor did I-hear of one, even one, that was poer 
in the common acceptation of that word.”—Rry. Exr Bat (African Reposy 
tory), p. 36, 1853. 


Such reports in particular cases, however false and decep- 
tious, may have been made in good faith by the reporters. If 
they were naval officers, or other as hasty visitors and ob- 
servers, they could be easily directed to converse with and to 
inquire of chosen and fortunate persons who would concur in 
giving favorable answers. It is certain, however, that many 
colonists are discontented, and many would rejoice to leave, if 
they were able tu pay their passage, or were not too lazy to 
earn as much, even if toreturn to their former slavery.* 


*All the slaves of John Watson, sixty-six in number, were emancipated by his will and 
shipped to Liberia, in 1857, with a liberal allowance of money to each one. Two of them, 
who only had not spent their money, paid their passage by the earliest vessel ‘to the United 
States, which vessel was bound to Baltimore. Thence they travelled under great difficulties, 
and danger of being arrested as runaway slaves, to their former home in Prince Edwaxd 
county, Virginia. There, as they expected and desired, they wero again enslayed, being 
sold for that purpose at public auction, and were bought by the persons whom they preferred 
as their masters. They reported that many others of tHeir former fellow-slaves would have 
beon glad to accompany them, but for the want of money to pay their way to Virginia. 
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_ It wonld, indeed, be very strange if there were such perfeet 
and general contentment in a colony which, though settled by 
families, with fair proportions of men, women, and children— 
and all well fed and nursed, and cared for, during six months, 
and then provided with enough of fertile land—after thirty- 
nine years of successive immigrations and settlement, with 
all the increase by births, does not now contain as many in- 
habitants, by more than two thousand, as there have been 
actual and abiding emigrants and settlers! Gradual and 
successive colonization during thirty-nine years, for births 
should be equal to the average of nineteen and a half. Now 
if all the ten thousand emigrants (in round numbers) had 
been slaves in Virginia, for nineteen and a half years, and with 
the usual chances here of good or bad treatment, and of liv- 
ing and dying, their number now living would undoubtedly 
be doubled, or increased to twenty thousand—whereas, free 
in Liberia, with all their numerous bounties and blessings of 
‘abundance, they are reduced to eight thousand !* 

In a conversation which, not long since, I held with a dis- 
tinguished and well-informed advocate, and zealous function- 
ary of the colonization cause, I asserted that the actual emi- 
oat would have been happier if remaining as slaves in 

irginia than as free in Liberia. To my surprise, the gentle- 
man assented readily and entirely to my opinion. When 
‘I asked what then were the grounds for his (or others) advo- 
cating the colonization scheme and action, when the emi- 
grants were expected to suffer by their change, he answered 
that the great benefit in view was not for the emigrants 
themselves, but for the native inhabitants in converting them 
to Christianity. This would, indeed, be a great good to the 
savages—the fruition of which, however, to much extent, and 
by such means, I more than distrust. But if, indeed, it is 
admitted (as certainly it is true), that the average amounts of 
. happiness, and of life, of the poor emigrants are to be less- 
ened for the better chance of the soul’s salvation of the 
savage Africans, it would be but fair so to instruct the chosen 
instruments of the pious work. But when, as heretofore, 
they are inveigled and seduced to emigrate to Liberia, by de- 
lusive representations of their own prospective and worldly 
advantage and gain, they are made blind and deluded victims 
to (supposed) self-interest, instead of being voluntary and 
glorious martyrs who offer their lives for the spreading of the 
Christian religion among heathens. If they were informep 


~~ 


* The later statements of Mr. Cowan (for 1858), which will be cited hereafter, will show 
the decrease of population to be much greater, and therefore the case to be so much 
the stronger for eyiaence and argument, than I had previously stated, as above. 
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truly of the great object of their emigration, and then con- 
sented thereto, the perishing emigrants would indeed be truly 
martyrs. But, in that case, it is probable that as few negroes 
would seek this glorious and holy life and death, as there 
would be of their advisers who would themselves go, instead 
of sending others to earn the crown of martyrdom. 

Most persons who have had opportunities of hearing from 
individual colonists, settled for some length of time in Li- 
beria, cannot fail to know of cases of discontent and com- 
plaint, and of alleged suffering for want of necessaries, and 
of frequent begging claims addressed to the kindness and 
charity, and sometimes strong appeals to the justice of their 
former master or mistress, to whom they were indebted far 
their freedom and their misery. If all the recipients of such 
disagreeable information and urgent requests for relief, would 
permit them to be published, they would probably make as 
large a volume as would all the evidence heretofore published 
of the comfort, contentment, and success of the colonists.* 
The cause of these mortifying results, I hasten to admit, are 
not because the soil and climate do not offer rich and bounti- 
ful productions to labor. I ascribe them mainly to the natu- 
ral peculiarities and defects of the negro mind and character. 
Such results are inevitable to the true negro in a state of free- 
dom, and in the absence of all compulsory guidance and di- 
rection of a race of superior intellect. Of this more here- 
after. 

rom the beginning, to this time, almost every report and 
statement concerning Liberia, and the results of the opera- 
tions of the Colonization Society, have proceeded from the 
employed functionaries, or zealous and prejudiced (or de- 


* The following extract of a letter of this character is inserted, because it has alrea@y 
been published, and also for the following notable facts. The letter is from a minister of 
the gospel, and a preacher to those who pay no other preacher (as the missionary societies 
of this country pay for the support of all the churches), and who, long a free man in this 
plentiful country, writes to ask charitable contributions from slaves ! 


“@ranD Carpe Mont, Liperia. 
“ August 5th, 1858. 


* a * * * * * * 


“The times are so hard here that we have hard work to get along, and this makes me 
that Iam obliged to beg you all a little. I wish you to have this letter read in all the Bap- 
tist churches, and try and send me a little help. I want an overcoat and some shoes—No. 
IL I would also be glad to receive anything that any of my friends may have to spare, such 
as Clothes, Tobacco, and Provisions, and I hope that you will remember the aged servant of 
the Lord, and what is given to the poor is lent unto the Lord. Give my best respects and 
love to all the Christian Brothers and Sisters, and to all my inquiring friends. Please let me 
hear from you by the return of the M. C. Stevens, and you will greatly oblige your Father. 
Pray for me that I may prove faithful until death. Your Father, 


“MOSES DENT.” 


“Persona unacquainted with the facts, can hardly be aware of the extent of contributions 
at the African churches in this city. Not long since, $218 was raised, at one church, to as- 
sist friends who have gone to Liberia. Only think-of it—slaves sending a part of their sur- 
plus earnings to help to feed and clothe free persons.” (African Repository, 1857.) 
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ceived) friends of the society. The subject has not been 
enough attractive to induce full examination and investiga- 
tion by impartial or qualified persons, or by those who were 
otherwise than friendly to the scheme. The communications 
ef private colonists to their friends in the United States were 
net likely to proceed from the most ignorant, who are the 
most numerous, and who would usually be the greatest suf- 
ferers. Others, if qualified to make their voices heard abroad, 
yet by their superior intelligence and position, probably were 
enabled to derive profit to themselves by means of the very 
circumstances which served to depress and ruin the greater 
number of their fellows. At all events, after an emigrant: 
had settled in Liberia, and became ever so dissatisfied, it 
would be very difficult for him to return to the United States, 
even if having property. If without property or money, in 
hand, it would be impossible; and all who were thus tied to 
the colony would have some interest to serve in striving to 
induce as many others as possible to come to share their fate, 
and, in some way, to alleviate their sufferings. Every new 
emigrant would either bring money to spend, or have wants 
to be supplied by purchases from the old settlers, and to be 
paid for by the bounty and funds of the Colonization Society. 
Every provident and thrifty colonist in the neighborhood 
might count upon profiting by the expenditures of and for 
every new immigrant, and even the most thriftless would 
hope to gain something in the general scramble for these for- 
ejgn supplies to the coleny. Hence, even as to individuals 
who know and might tell the truth of Liberia, there are 
enough reasons why nothing should be heard by the pmyblic 
from the far greater number, and that of those who speak to 
the public, the statements should be eulogistic and exaggera- 
ted of the natural advantages of the country, and of the prog- 
ress and success of the colony. Further, almost all the 
printed accounts have appeared in the only periodical publi- 
cation in Liberia, the “‘ Liberia Herald” (which has lately 
stopped), and which was the organ, and,I believe, also the 
property of the Liberian government ; or in the ‘“ African Re- 
pository,” published in Washington, which is certamly the proup- 
erty and the organ of the Colonization Society. Of course, 
whatever is admitted into the pages of this publication must 
-be understood to be what the managers of the American Coloni- 
zation Society approve, and choose shall go to the public, and 
design to be believed. And certainly nothing would there appear 
(if possible to be avoided), that would be injurious or other- 
wise than favorable to the condition of the colony, or the 
operations and designs of the managers of the society. There- 
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fore, in effect, the affairs of Liberia, throughout, have been as 
much concealed from the public, as if, for this purpose, the 
Colonization Society had been able tu enforce and to exercise 
as strict a censorship of both the American and European 
press, in regard to Ti bseias as the present despotic emperor of 
ene does for his own subjects and dominions. All the re- 
ligious newspapers. and most of all other kinds, have been 
advocates of the society and its colony. And of the few edi- 
tors who were indifferent or careless, or even distrustful of or 
opposed to the society, it was rare that one published any 
“opposing notice or charge, lest its insertion might offend the 
friends of the society ; for its friends only paid attention to 
the subject, or cared whether any publication was favorable 
or unfavorable to the society and its scheme. 

The consequent wide diffusion of exaggerated or false state- 
ments, and the successful suppression of unfavorable truth, 
served for a long time to continue the emigration of free 
negroes. But the truth of the deplorable sufferings, or later 
condition of the preceding colonists, was at last obliged to 
leak out, and be admitted; and these voluntary emigrations 
diminished in consequence, until they have almost ceased. 
But this deficiency was much more than compensated (te 
anti-slavery views) in the greatly increased number of slaves 
emangipated for emigration. These, of course, had no infor- 
mation except the erroneous views of their kind but deluded 
masters, derived from colonization agents and publications, 
and had no free-will or choice in their destination. They 
could not have refused to go to Africa, as nearly all would 
havé wished to do, without also refusing the emancipation of- 
fered on that condition. Even such freedom has been post- 
tively and persistently rejected by many to whom it was of- 
fered, and would have been by all, but for the delusive repre- 
sentations made, by and through their deceived owners, to 
attract the consent and inclinations of these ignorant and 
deceived victims of false philanthropy. Such has been the 
working of the colonization scheme. The free negroes and 
mulattoes that have been induced to emigrate were mostly 6f 
that small portion of their class who were valuable members 
of society, for their good conduct and character, their industry 
and thrift. ‘Almost none of the worthless of that class have 
been removed, or even if they were desired, could be persuaded 
to emigrate. ‘Thus, while the promised general benefit of the 
emigration of free negroes has been too small to be worth 
consideration, and has been so conducted as to do much more 
harm than good to our country, in the actual emigration, the 
much greater effect has been to induce the emancipation and 
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removal of slaves, all of which are greatly needed in Vir- 
ginia, and in all the South, for labor; and the total loss of 
which portion is a costly infliction upon the agricultural and 
genera] prosperity of the whole community. From 1820 tg 
1843, the whole number of emigrants from the United States 
to Liberia (according to the official reports) amounted to 
4,454, of which only 1,687 had been previously free (census 
ef 1843); 2,900 were emancipated to emigrate, and 97 had 
obtained their freedom by purchase. Of this whole number 
of emigrants, 4,454 (to 1843), Virginia alone had supplied 
1,649, of which only a small proportion had been previously 
free. ‘To the close of 1856, the whole number of emigrants 
to Liberia was 10,502, including as 1,000 the emigrants to 
the at first separate Maryland colony, at Cape Palmas, which 
since has been annexed to Liberia. Of the total of emigrants, 
9,502, to and inclusive of 1857, and ‘excluding the 1,000 at 
Cape Palmas, 3,670 were born free, 5,500 were emancipated 
to emigrate, and for 326 their freedom was bought. (African 
Repository.) The emigrants from Virginia alone, to 1856, 
amounted to 3,315, nearly all the additions since 1843 being 
of emancipated slaves. 

The general results, to the present time are, that the former 
colony and the now so-called ‘‘ Republic” of Liberia, is es- 
tablished independent of all foreign power, except of the still 
really directing and truly parental influence of the Woloniza- 
‘tion Society. But it is not yet a self-supporting community 
or country, as both the continued alms and guardianship of the 
United States are essential to the existence of the Republic. 
The general results of the colony, as averred by the Colonization 
Society and its agents and publications, constitute an eminent 
success, to which the world has previously shown no parallel 
or equal. On the contrary, to all who will take any care to 
examine it, it will be manifest that the whole scheme has 
been a ‘ delusion and a snare” in its operation and progress, 
and still more a failure when considered in detail, and with 
reference to the great and true advantages and means for suc- 
_cess which the country really offers for occupants capable of 
making use of these advantages. 

In a future number of the Review, I may proceed to cite and 
to comment upon the grounds for expected success, asserted 
by the publications of the Colonization Society—to admit 
what is true, and, so far as is known, to expose what was false 
in these alleged advantages—and also in the long withheld, 
and finally reluctantly admitted obstacles to more successful 
progress, or causes of failure of the promised results of the 
Colonization Society and its colony. 
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ART. VIL—THE POTOMAC, 


Tus river rises in the Alleghany mountains, extending a 
distance of five hundred miles, though one of the most 
beautiful extents of country in the world; and forms, through- 
out its whole course, the boundary line between the States of 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Commence at its fountain-head and follow its winding 
course, over hills, through pleasant fields and dark forests, 
there may be found more of that romantic wildness and 
beauty, so pleasing to the human mind, than in, perhaps, any 
other portion of our country, which is so prolific in its fine 
natural productions ; for the general character or formation 
of the river is so different from that of most others. We 
cannot liken itto the “ Father of Waters” for the latter has not 
the same beautifully diversified scenery, nor clear, bounding 
waters, but pursues its onward course in an almost undeviat- 
ing line, bearing upon a truly noble bosom, the vast produe- 
tions of the great valley of the Mississippi. We cannot liken 
it to the Missouri, for that rushes and roars along over falls and 
cataracts, emptying its muddy, turbid waters into the Missis- 
sippi. 

ealy the Potomac has a character of its own, and that of the 
most beautiful nature. In its onward march toward the 
ocean, it contracts and widens at intervals, presenting in one 
place a level broad expanse of water, in another it may be 
seen whirling and eddying through its contracted banks. In 
the one instance rolling along in silent majesty, in the 
other presenting to the view the fury of the war-horse. Its 
waters are as clear as crystal, majestic and grand. Its banks 
are in many places covered by the primeval forests, remind- 
ing the beholder of days gone by, when none. save the red 
man enjoyed their shade, and in others may be seen the 
benefits of the industry of our thrifty agriculturists. The junc- 
tion of the Shenandoah and Potomac, at Harper’s Ferry, eight 
miles northeast of Charlestown, and sixty-five miles northwest 
of Washington, is, says an able writer, ‘an object truly grand 
and magnificent. The eye takes in at a glance the north 
side of the Shenandoah and Potomac, at their junction, an 
impetuous torrent, foaming and dashing over numerous rocks, 
that have fallen from the precipices that overhang them; the 
picturesque tops of the mountains, the gentle and winding 
course of the river below the ridge, presenting, altogether, a 
' spectacle capable of awakening the most profound emotions.” 
This scene,” says Mr. Jefferson, “is worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic to witness.” 
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Still following the course of the river, the ‘Great Falls ef 
the Potomac” is the next object of interest which tends te 
excite feelings of awe in the breast of the tourist. It is, 
indeed, one of the grandest and most imposing of nature?9 
gifts toman. ‘The visitor takes his stand upon the neighbor- 
ing rocks, and sees the water coming with great force, over a 
succession of six falls, varying from six to eight feet in height, 
and somewhat resembling a flight of stairs, the last or lower 
falls emptying,the water into a nearly circular basin, of con» 
siderable diameter, enclosed (with the exception of the out- 
let) by walls of solid rock, the water in which is as smooth 
as a mirror and of great-depth. This place, also the “ Little 
Falls” still lower down the river, is often the site of numer- 
ous piscatory excursions. About sixteen miles below the 
falls the cities of Georgetown and Washington meet’ the 
view ; the former, an old but thriving town of some com- 
mercial importance, the latter the beautiful Capital of Amer- 
ica. It is situated on the left bank, one hundred and ten 
miles from the mouth, and commands a beautiful view of the 
river, which, at this point, becomes one mile in width. From 
this place to its mouth, the river is most attractive ; its 
waters, at all times buoying upon its bosom large numbers of 
small craft, whose white sails and dripping oars present a 
most pleasing and picturesque view to the beholder. Its wild- 
wooded shores offer inspiration for the poet’s pen, and a land- 
scape worthy of the admiration of the artist. Hight miles 
below the metropolis may be seen a fine example of Southern 
industry, enterprise, and daily increasing importance, in the 
city of Alexandria, whose streets, alive with the bustle and 
activity of a commercial city, are such a contrast to the silent 
shores just opposite. ; 

A few miles below Alexandria is Mount Vernon, once the 
residence and now the resting-place of the remains of GrorcE 
Wasuineton, while his birthplace lies in Westmoreland 
county, some fifty miles farther down.* The Tomb of Washing- 
ton is a simple, unostentatious structure, the front only of 
which is visible, the other parts being covered with the earth 
of a small sand-hill which was excavated for the purpose. 
A stone wall of considerable height protects the entrance to 
the vault, while an iron-railing gate permits a view of the hal- 
lowed receptacle in which the ashes of the Pater Parrim re- 
pose. With what reverence does the visitor ascend the wind- 
ing pathway which leads from the river landing to the grave 
of the noble dead! With what profound emotion does he 


* A simple stone, placed there by the late George Washington Parke Custis, with tha 
inscription, ‘“ Here, on the 11th of February, [0. 8.] 1732, GEORGE WASHINGTON was 
born,” is the only indication of the locality of his birthplace. 
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turn to. the past, and call to mind the great and good deeds 
ef him who there lies intombed! What sacred resolves he 
there makes to lead the life of a Washington, that he may re- 
ceive the love and honor of his countrymen? 

He there glories in the thought, that America, that his 
country, has presented to the world a man, unequalled, for 
the real, true characteristics of greatness and wisdom. 

Further on, up the winding road, is the beautifully situated 
and spacious mansion in which, near sixty years ago, the 
great man lived and died In it are displayed the utensils 
and smaller possessions of Washington, where they are most 
sacredly kept, under the jealous and watchful eye of a loving 
people. And from its portico may be had one of the most 
enchanting views of the noble river that rolls at the base of 
the hill upon which the mansion is situated, and upon whose 
bosom he so often took a prominent part in the manly exer- 
cises of rowing and shooting. 

Honored be the patriot’s name: ‘ First in war, /irst in 
peace, and /irst in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Leaving, with reluctance, Mount Vernon, we follow the 
river down toits mouth. It empties into Chesapeake Bay, 
at which point it is seven and a half miles in width, and 
seven and a half fathoms in depth. The termination of the 
tide water is three hundred miles from the mouth of the 
river, and it is navigable for nearly the whole of that dis- 
tance. 


ART, VII.—LAW REPORTS—MULITIPLCITY OF LAW-BOOKS, 


Waar is municipal law? What the common law? What 
the origin of the civil and the common Jaw? Who makes the 
laws ? 

Not one of these questions admit of a definite, precise, or 
comprehensive answer. Learned ‘commentators are not 
agreed about it. That law is a thing of natural origin, growth, 
and accretion, is one theory. This theory is, however, only 
partially true, for occasionally a new statute, or a revised code, 
or a new decision, successfully upsets and repeals pre-existing 
-law. Which, then, is natural, the old law, or the new one 
that repeals and supplants it? Both, possibly, in their origin. 
The old law had become unsuited to the times, therefore un- 
natural, and was properly repealed. The new is sure, in the 
lapse of ages, to become unsuited to the new relations of pro- 
gressive society, and must, in turn, share the fate of its de- 
funct predecessor. Law is like language, it is constantly 
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modifying and changing. . Neither lexicographers, nor gram- 
marians, critics, commentators, legislators, or judges, can 
arrest the ever-varying course of either. They will, none 
of them, submit to be fixed and stereotyped by a Justinian or 
an Alfred, by a.Dr. Johnson, a Webster, a Blair, or a Lindley 
Murray. : 

What: Horace so beautifully says of words, is equally true 
of laws— 

“Ut silve foliis pronos mutantur in annos 
Prima cadunt, ete., ete.” 

This constant change is as observable in the physical asin 
the moral world. The diseases of plants, animals, and men, 
are as changeable as human crimes or offences, and necessitate 
and give rise to new modes of treatment, and new theories in 
medicine. Besides, words, and diseases, and crimes, &c., 
contract, multiply, and become more complex, as civilization, 
and luxury, and trade, advance. Law-books, and lexicons, 
and medical works, must multiply and become more difficult 
to comprehend, ‘‘ pari passu” with the progressive advance- 
ment of society. 

It is the destiny of man, in the moral and the physical 
world, to be ever pursuing, approximating, and clutching, at 
the true. But— . 

“ Effugit imago, 
Par levibus vertis, volucaique simmilima somno!” 
He can never attain to it, yet must not desist from the chase. 
To pause in pursuit is to retrograde, and all his speed, 
and exertion, but preserve his status quo, and keep ever-re- 
ceding truth in sight but out of reach. 

Are men and society itself mere puppets, or autumata 
moved by extraneous forces? Are they mere creatures of 
time and circumstances, moved onward by fate or providence, 
without free will or free agency of their own? 

Consciousness, intuition, involuntary belief, convince us of 
our free agency, and we all, from the necessity of our natures, 
act upon the conviction. Reason cannot reconcile the belief 
in Providence, or a First Cause, with human free agency. 
The assertion of the one is the palpable negation of the other. 
Yet, what every man’s reason rejects, every man’s faith ae- 
cepts. Reason, in like manner, disproves the existence of an 
external material world, but reason neither controls or affects 
involuntary belief. Despite of the demonstrative philosophy 
of a Hume or a Berkely, they would have dodged as soon 
from the blow of a stick, as the veriest clodhopper in Eng- 


land, 
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Man’s life is a Sysiphian labor. Yet his existence and his 
happiness require that he should continue to roll upward the 
ever-rebounding rock. He will never place it in a fixed and 
firm position, but is contented, if not happy, because em- 
ployed, and cherishing and clinging to the hope of ultimate 
success. Happiness consists in the pursuit, and none but thé 
hypochondriac moralizes too closely as to the ‘ cut bono.” 

Illusions are the substance and reality of life, and to banish 
them, when innocent, is suicidal folly —the folly of over- 
wisdom, like that of Solomon, when, having seen clear 
through the “vanity of human wishes and pursuits,” he ex- 
elaimed, “‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, saith the preacher.” 

At the start in life, these illusions spread out before us, 
bright, broad, and beautiful as the aurora borealis in a 
northern sky. As we advance in life, they fade and dis- 
appear, one by one, till they become few, faint, and far be- 
tween, like falling stars. But, age has its pleasing, though 
less brilliant ilusions, as well as youth. The young are sel- 
fish, and live only for themselves. The old are unselfish and 
live for others. Their happiness centres in their children, and 
they cherish illusions of a soberer hue, as to the future lives 
and fortunes of those children. 

The happiness of the aged is undisturbed and uniform, that 
of the young vivid, but vacillating. 

‘But, what’s this to the purpose? you will say. 

Gentle reader, nothing ; a mere speculation, 

For which my sole excuse is—’tis my way. 
Sometimes with and sometimes without occasion, 

I write what’s uppermost, without delay. 
This narrative is not meant for narration, 

But a mere airy and fantastie basis, 

To build up common things with common places.” 

And yet, however men may write or speak ‘ bald, disjointed 
chat,” there is always a chain of dependence and connection in 
their thoughts, for one thought gives birth to another in infi- 
nite concatenated series. 

- Let us return to our law-books, our pills and poultices, our 
‘spelling-books, grammars, and dictionaries. Work on, ye So- 
lons and Lycurguses, ye Justinians and Napoleons! Cherish 
your illusions. Make laws that will fit all times and all cases, 
and need no change. Kill all the heads of the moral Hydra, 
and apply such cauteries to their roots, that they shall spring 
‘out and grow no more. Be earnest, hard-working, hopeful 
men; thus only can you be useful men. Strong faith is the 
‘noblest of virtues, because it is the only incentive to high 
ae action. It matters little what the faith be 
about. 
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When you-have done your works give them the sanction of 
religion. Consult the goddess Egeria, or retire to foreign 
lands, and make your people swear never to change your laws 
until you return. Well-directed superstition is the best prop 
and stay of law and government. If you can’t get the fiat 
and imprimatur of a god, get, at least, the perpetual edict of 
an emperor. Pronounce your work goon, and to make it per- 
‘fect and immortal let no commentaries be written on it, for 
Justinian, when he had finished his Digest, truly declared 
that ‘the contradictions of expositors had disturbed the 
whole body of the ancient law.” If one could only stop and 
stereotype human affairs, if the world would stand still, a 
single legal digest would answer for all time. If bodily dis- 
eases continued to occur, of the same type and character, 
Brandreth’s pills and the last treatise on fever, would be shop 
and library enough for the physician. 

If language would but stop growing at the command of 
Noah Webster and Lindley Murray, the misses’ boarding 
schools would turn out accomplished professors of belles-lettres. 
‘But new words and phrases, like leaves in the spring, come 
forth, flourish, and supplant the deciduous crop, although sanc- 
tified and ordained for perpetual use by Webster and Murray. 
Usage is the only grammar, spelling-book, and dictionary. 
Fashion rules language, and all old books are ungrammatical 


because unfashionable. ‘To keep up with the times and 
fashions is the sum total of human wisdom and of human 
phiosophy.” 


But the labor and difficulty of keeping up with tne “ times 
and fashions” daily increases as luxury increases, and as hu- 
man affairs and human relations become more numerous and 
complex. The ladies must labor harder to determine the di- 
mensions of the bonnet and the crinoline, and the materials 
of their dresses, and color of their ribbons. The doctors 
must start more new theories, and invent more pills and 
panaceas ; the Websters and Murrays must give us new dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and spelling-books as part of the spring 
fashions; and the lawyers and judges must make more com- 
mon law, and fiil a hundred volumes annualiy with new ju- 
dicial legislation. The legislature has little to do with law- 
making ; the whole burden falls on the judges and commen- 
tators. One may read and understand all the new statutes 
of a year in half an hour. No one attempts to read or under- 
stand all the law reports, the annual judicial legislation. The 
judges tell us they only discover and declare the common law. 
Where do they find it? They never read or cite Bracton, or 
Fleta, or Fitzherbert,or Doctor and Student, and seldom refer to 
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Coke. ‘Contemporaneous exposition is best,” is a law 
maxim; but the judges and lawyers have ruled old books and 
old authorities out of use, because those who lived five hun- 
died years ago knew nothing of the law as it then stood, while 
‘the opinion of an ignorant pettifogger, freshly promoted by 
uniyersal suffrage from the bar of a county court to the bench 
of a supreme court, is trusted as the infallible oracle of jus- 
tice and truthful exponent of the common law, of that common 
law which the judges tell us was once statute law, but that 
the statutes have been lost. How comes it that Bracton, and 
Fleta, and Littleton, and Coke, could never find those stat- 
utes, and that our pettifogger noses them up in an instant. 
The whole theory is as false and absurd as the stories told by 
priests about fragments of the Holy Cross. The judges make 
law, and do not merely discover, expound and declare it. They 
mean to hold on to their monopoly, and have solemnly decided 
that the legislature know nothing about the meaning of their 
ewn language, and that they, the judges, are alone capable 
and competent to construe and expound the words of the stat- 
utes. Law has always been made in this way. It can only thus 
adapt itself to the changes of times, and the peculiar cireum- 
stances of each new case. The judicial and legislative 
powers have ever been united. It is impossible to separate 
them. All courts are more or less courts of equity, and mod- 
ify existing laws to adapt them to new and unforeseen occa- 
sions. 

It would save the law-student a world of hopeless investi- 
gation if hewere told in beginning his studies, that common 
law was the law made by judges, and only to be found in full 
authority and purity in the latest reporter. 

Legislation, in its ordinary meaning, had as little to do with 
building up the civil law as the common law. It was in part 
borrowed from Greece, in part resulted from the edicts of the 
preetors, who were a sort of chancellors, who made as well as 
expounded law, and did not hypocritically profess to follow 
implicitly old authorities and precedents. The opinions of 
learned jurisconsults, called the ‘“responsa prudentum,” ewere 
also treated as authority, and like the opinions of modern 
commentators, became law. The judgments, decisions, or 
rescripts of the emperor were aiso treated as law. Besides 
these, law was regularly enacted by assemblies of the people, 
by the senate, and by imperial edicts. From these yarious 
sources a body of law was compiled so voluminous as to be- 
get in the time of Justinian the necessity of abridgment, di- 
gest, and codification. The Pandects of Justinian answered a 
good purpose, and arrested for a while the growing multipli- 
city of law-books. But those very Pandects have since given 
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rise to commentaries ten times as voluminous as the laws they’ 
were intended to abridge. 

Thus must it ever be. Simplify, digest, and codify law as 
we please, new ‘circumstances will beget new laws, and our 
work must be done over again, in each recurring century. 

_ Law books must become more numerous, and law more dif- 
ficult to comprehend, as wealth, trade, luxury, and civilization, 
advance. When it first occurred to us to write this article, 
we entertained the opinion that by prohibiting all law reports- 
we should confine courts to deciding the cases before them, 
leave law-making to legislation, simplify the law, and pre- 
vent the multiplication of law-books. But reflection and his- 
torical research have convinced us that the present system, 
with occasional codification, is the best, because it seems to 
be the natural one. A Justinian may arrest, correct, and im- 
prove nature, but not even a Canute can quite expel it. 

Some writer on the civil law defines equity to be “ correc- 
trix ejus, in quo lex propta universitatum deficit.” Such is 
judicial legislation (falsely called old common law), it modi- 
fies and adapts law to suit new circumstances, new exigen- 
cies, new cases, and new relations of men to one another. 

It might answer a good purpose to arrest law-reporting, and 
consequently judicial legislation for a season. Commentators 
are harmless, for they have dwindled into mere compilers, 
whose authority no one regards. Arresting law-reporting 
would settle and simplify the law far better than codification, 
like Justinian’s and Napoleon’s. Tio understand such codes 
you have not only to comprehend the inherent defects and 
obscurity arising from too much conciseness, immature 
investigation and hasty generalization, but superadded there- 
to, you must investigate and understand all the authorities 
from which the code is deduced. A mere general index is 
better than a new code to simplify law, and this only would 
be needed if a stop were put to law-reporting. Yet, without 
judicial legislation to accommodate the law to the times, it 
after awhile falls behind the age. Such was eminently its 
condition when Lord Coke, intending to eulogize it, pro- 
nounced its thorough condemnation—‘‘Ler est summa ratio,” 
exclaims he, but goes on to add, not common reason, but ar- 
tificial reason. Now there is but one reason, one common 
sense, and that is common reason. Artificial reason is con- 
trary to reason, opposed to common sense, is un-reason. No 
one ever said of the civil law (a ten times more learned sys- 
tem) that it was not agreeable to common reason. It arose 
among wealthy and civilized people, and adapted itself to the 
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wants, manners, customs, business relations, and common: 
sense and reason of civilized society. 

- Lord Coke and Lord Kenyon were legal bigots. They read 
law, they studied law, they thought law—law in its narrow~ 
est and most artificial and technical sense. They did not 
comprehend law, but were comprehended by the law. It was 
the element in which they lived. It was for them a Procrus- 
tean bed, to which they proposed to adapt men, and would 
have considered it profane and impious to attempt to adapt 
law-to men. It was their Koran, their religion, and humar 
rights, human interests, and human lives, the sacrifices they 
proposed to offer up on its altar. Moore’s rather overwrought 
picture of Al Hassan applies pretty well to such bigots in the 
law— 

“ One of that saintly murderous brood, 

To carnage and the Koran given, 

Who think through unbelievers’ blood, 
Lies their directest path to Heaven: 

One who will pause and kneel unshod | 
In the warm blood his hand has poured, 

To mutter o’er some text of God 
Engraven on his reeking sword ; 

Nay, who can coolly cite the line, 

The letter of those words divine, 

To which his blade with searching art, 

Had sunk into his victim’s heart.” 

Such was Lord Coke when presiding in a criminal court. | 

We intend to be understood, literally, when we say that 
Coke and Kenyon did not comprehend the law. They knew 
as little of its internal relations and applications as a man 
bern, reared, and always tonfined in a pyramid, would know 
of the internal appearance and dimensions of his great prison- 
house. Yet such men are useful, for their ‘ stare dectsis’ doc- 
trines promote certainty in law, and it is more important that 
the law should be known and certain, than what the law is. 
Their opposites, men like Bacon and Mansfield, are, occasion 
ally, also useful and necessary. Law must not be forever 
fixed and stereotyped. Yet the progressive, innovating spirit 
of the latter class of lawyers, while sometimes useful, is 
always dangerous. ‘They unsettle and confuse law, and often 
proceed faster with reforms than the times require. It is well 
that there are few like Bacon and Mansfield, hundreds like 
Coke and Kenyon, few who comprehend the law, and thou- 
sands of pettifoggers who are comprehended by it. 

These two classes of lawyers represent the opposing forces, 
the ‘‘antinomy” that keep the progress of law safe and 
steady. The wis inertie of the former class is as necessary 
.as the propulsive energies of the latter. 
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It is singular how this principle of *‘ antinomy” meets us at 
every turn. In mathematics, Proudhon says, the assertion of 
one proposition is the negation of its opposite, but in political 
economy, truths conflict with and contradict each other. Now 
this latter remark admits of a much broader application than 
Proudhon seems to have given to it. In the physical and 
moral world, every truth has its opposite truth. Conflicting 
forces sustain physical existence, vegetable, animal, and hu- 
man life; and conflicting forces sustain the moral world, sus- 
tain society and human government. Philosophy sees but one 
of these forces, and is always dangerous and charlatanian, for 
it encourages the undue preponderance of its favorite force or 
principle, while safety and progress depend on the proper 
balance of forces. The doctors have seen this, and, instead 
of relying on nosology, which would treat diseases according 
to their names, they have adopted pathology, which is tenta- 
tive, and treats diseases according to prevailing symptoms, 
and stimulates or depletes and purges, as those symptoms 
may dictate. Solomon had the same idea when he declared, 
‘¢ There is a time for all things,” and Horace, when he wrote, 
‘¢ Modus est in rebus.” But no one, that we are aware of, 
has built up, or proposed to build up, a great system of pa- 
thology as a substitute for all schools of philosophy.. Paley is 
wholly discredited and out of vogue. No system has taken 
its place. Free society is an unnatural condition of society, 
and will tolerate no true system, because truth would over- 
turn its whole social organization. We propose to write a 
moral pathology, which shall treat the diseases of seciety 
symptomatically and tentatively, just as the doctors now 
treat the diseases of the body. In this essay, we have shown 
that in language, law, medicine, and fashion, there are oppo- 
sing forces, opposite, contradictory, and conflicting principles, 
which are equally true and equally necessary. Uninten- 
tionally we have written an instalment of our proposed work. 
The world has no accepted philosophy now. The fate of the 
thousand systems that have ‘eaten each other up” should 
make it little desirous to procure another. Rousseau declared 
that he found there were as many systems of philosophy as 
philosophers. He should have said, as men, for every man 
has his peculiar theory. Byron happily ridicules the ephem- 
eral nature of systems of philosophy : 


“Tf from great Nature’s, or our own abyss 
Of thought, we could but snatch a certainty, 
Perhaps mankind might find the path they miss— 
But then ’twould spoil much good philosophy ; 
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One system eats another up, and this 
Much as old Saturn ate his progeny, 
For when his pious consort gave him stones 
‘In lieu of gons, of these he made no benes. 


“But system doth reverse the Titan's breakfast, 
And eats his parents, albeit the digestion 
Be difficult. Pray tell me, ean you make fast. 
After due search, your faith to any question? 
Look back o’er ages, ere unto the stake fast _ 
You bind yourself, and call some mode the best ene. 
Nothing more true than not to trust your senses, 
And yet what are your other evidences ?” 


ART, IX:--- INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE _STATE 
OF TENNESSER, AND NASHVILLE, 


As early as 1710, Monsieur Charleville, a Frenchman, opened a 
store and traded with the Shawnee Indians, on a small mound near 
the mouth of the Sulphur Spring Branch, on the north side thereof. 

In 1740, Dr. Thomas Walker, of Virginia, in company with 
Colonels Wood and Patton, Major John Buchanan, and Captain 
Charles Campbel], and a number of hunters, made an exploring tour 
upon the western waters. Passing Powell’s valley, he gave the name 
of “ Cumberland” to the lofty range of mountains on the west, and, 
“ Cumberland Gap’’ to the depression in the chain. On the western 
side of the range he found a beautiful mountain stream, which he 
named “ Cumberland river,” all in honor of the Duke of Cumberland, 
then prime minister of England. 

Messrs. Wallen, Scaggs, Blevins, Cox, and fifteen others, chiefly 
from Virginia, came, in 1761, into the valley, since known as Car- 
ter’s valley, and hunted eighteen months there and elsewhere. 

The Indian boundary, as adjusted at Hard Labor, in October, 
1768, had given the assent of the Cherokees to a further expansion 
of the Holston settlements; and late in December, 1768, and early, 
in January, 1769, was formed the nucleus of the first permanent es- 
tablishment of the white race in Tennessee. There had been a settle- 
ment at Long Island Fort, and at Fort Loudon, as early as 1758, but 
was soon broken up. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina, in November, 1777, 
formed Washington district into a county of the same name, assign- 
ing to it the boundaries of the whole of the present great State of 
Tennessee, and made provision for opening a land office in Wash- 
ington county, at the rate of forty shillings per one hundred acres, 
with the liberal permission to each head of a family to take up six, 
hundred and forty acres himself, one hundred acres for his wife, and 
the same quantity for each of his children. 

The facility of taking up the choice lands of the county, induced 
great numbers of persons, principally those without means, to emi- 
grate to the frontier. Without a dollar in the pocket the emigrant 
became at once a large landholder! Such men laid the foundation 
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of society and government in Tennessee. They brought no wealth 
with them, but what was rar better, they had industrieus and frugal 
habits ; they had hardihood, enterprise, fearlessness, and self-reliance. 
With such elements in the character of its pioneers, any community 
will soon subdue the wilderness to the purposes of agriculture. 
“* [Wealth and power] from no condition rise, 
Act well your part—there all the [htessing] djes!!” 

In the early spring of 1779, a little colony of gallant adventurers, 
from the parent hive at Watauga, crossed the Cumberland mountain, 
penetrated the intervening’ wilds, pitched their tents near the French 
Lick, and'planted a field of corn'where the city of Nashville now stands, 
at the spot where Joseph Park, Esq., since resided, and near: tie 
lower ferry. These pioneers were John Cockrill, Esq., General Jas. 
Robertson, George Freeland, Esq., William Neely, Esq., Edward 
Swanson, Esq., James Hanly, Esq., Mark Robertson, Esq,, Zacha- 
riah White, Esq., and Wm. Overhall, Esq. A negro fellow also ac- 
companied them, and all had to live without bread for six months, 

until they grew the crop to make it. 

Cumberland became the theme of eager conversation in every 
neighborhood, and great numbers prepared to emigrate to this land 
of future plenty and of promise. 

Under the lead of Gasper Mansker, several families removed'and 
settled at Mansker’s Lick, Bledsoe’s Lick, and other places. 

When the first settlers came to the Bluff, in 1779-80, nothing 
was presented to the eye but one large plain of woods and cane, fre- 
quented by buffaloes, elk, deer, wolves, foxes, panthers, and other 
animals suited to the climate. 

In June, 1781, the land office was closed, and not opened again 
till after the end of the Revolutionary war. 

In May, 1783, the Assembly of North Carolina opened an office 
for the sale of western lands, in order to pay the arrears then due the 
officers and soldiers of that part of the continental line which was 
raised in North Carolina, and to extinguish her part of the national 
debt. 

At Jonesborough, in Washington county, the first court-house in 
Tennessee was erected. It was built of round logs, fresh from the 
adjacent forest, and was covered in the fashion of cabins of the pio- 
neers, with clapboards. 

Davidson county, named in honor of Gen. William Davidson, of 
Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, was erected October 6th, 1783, 
and embraced the whole of Middle and West Tennessee—a large 
county. 

The Generel Assembly of the State of North Carolina passed, in 
the April session of 1784, an act for establishing a town on the Cum- 
berland river, at a place called the Bluff, near the French Lick, asd 
to be named Nashville, in memory of the patriotic and brave General 
Francis Nash. Prior to this the settlers called it Nashborough. 

General James Robertson had first choice of four lots, for which 
he paid sixteen pounds, North Carolina currency, covering an arga 
of four acres. 
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Water-street was laid off in 1786. 

At the same time a lot was appropriated, on the public square, 
for the Methodist Episcopal church, and the same liberal policy was 
extended to other churches, as soon as they might be ready to build. 

The first warehouse was built by John Harmon, Esq., on the land 
of John McNairy, sq., near the mouth of the Lick branch. 

An act was passed, in 1806, to incorporate the inhabitants of the 
town of Nashville. After this, the jurisdiction of the town passed 

from the State of North Carolina to the Board of Mayor and Alder- 
men of Nashville. 

The first legislative assembly of the anomalous State of Frankland, 
was held in 1785, in the town of Jonesboro’. John Sevier, Esq., 
was elected Governor ; David Campbell, Esq., Judge of the Superior 
Court ; ard Joshua Girt, Esq., and John Anderson, Esq,, Assistant 
Judges. 

For a long series of years the new settlements of Tennessee had 
the fullest trial of their courage and patriotism. Even the women 
furnished such examples as might cause a nation’s pulse to beat with 
pride. One of them, Mrs. Sarah Buchanan, wife of Major John 
Buchanangof Buchanan’s Station, four miles east of Nashville, dis- 
played great equanimity and heroism. Upon occasion of an attack 
upon the station by the Indians, she inquired for the bullet mould, 
and was engaged busily in melting the lead and running bul- 
lets for different guns. A bullet from without, passing through the 
interstice between two logs of the station, struck the wall near her, 
and rebounding, rolled upon the floor. Snatching it up, melting 
and moulding it quickly, she carried it to her husband, and said, 
“Here is a ball run out of the Indians’ lead; send it back to them 
as quickly as possible ; it is their own, let them have it in welcome!” 

Such were the difficulties and dangers which accompanied the in- 
fancy of the Cumberland settlements, that, from necessity, it became 
a custom of the county for one or two persons to stand as sentinels 
while others labored in the field; and even while one went to a 
spring to drink, another stood on the watch with his rifle, ready to 
protect him, by shooting a creeping Indian, or one rising from the 
thickets of canes and brush that covered him from view. And 
wherever four or five were assembled together at a spring, or other 
place, where business required them to be, they held their guns in 
their hands, and with their backs turned to each other, one faced the 
north, another the south, another the west, watching in all directions 

’ for a lurking or creeping enemy. 

While the people at the Bluff were so mueh harassed and galled 
by the Indians that they could’ not plant or cultivate their cornfields, 
& proposition was made, in a council of the inhabitants, to break up 
the settlements and go off. General James Robertson pertinaciously 
resisted this proposition, and the people of Tennessee have reason to 
venerate his memory, alike for his military and civil services, and 
the earnest and successful manner in which he conducted his’ nego- 
tiations for peace and commerce with the Indians and Spaniards. 
His probity and weight of character secured to his remonstrances 
with Indian and Spanish agents respectful attention and considera- 
tion. His earnest and truthful manner was rarely disregarded. 
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Constantly harassed and alarmed by the continued recurrence of 
Indian hostility against his colony, General James Robertson, could 
no longer resist the conviction that his savage neighbors on the south 
were instigated in their unfriendly conduct to the people on Cumber- 
land by some foreign influence, and he suspected some agents of 
Spain. He entered into correspondence with one of them, Mr. Por- 
tell, assuring him of a disposition on the part of his countrymen to 
maintain with the Spanish colonists, the most friendly relations. 
Mr. Portell, in reply, expressed his gratitude for the amicable be- 
havior of the Cumberland people, and promised to maintain the best 
relations on his side, and expressed a wish to be useful to the Gen- 
eral and his countrymen. Still incursions for the purpose of mur- 
der and plunder continued to be made by the Indians. 

Davidson Academy was incorporated December 29th, 1785, and 
endowed with lands which were exempt from taxation for ninety- 
nine years. A Superior Court of Liw and Equity was also estab- 
lished at Nashville, the first session of which was to commence on 
the Ist Monday of May, 1786. The act creating this court pro- 
vided that no person in Davidson county should be subject to any 
action in the courts east of the Appalachian Mountains, and that no 
person on that side of the mountain should be subjected to any action 
in Davidson county. The salary allowed to the judge was fifty 
pounds, North Carolina currency, for each court he held, and it 
was expressly enacted that he should be paid from the treasury of 
Davidson county, so careful were the legislators: of the parent State 
that her western possessions should cost North Carolina nothing. 
During the year 1785, the road, as directed in this act, was opened 
from Clinch river to Nashville. Emigrants had heretofore reached 
Cumberland by the original route through the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky. Hereafter the route was more direct, for not only horsemen 
but wagons; antl immense numbers of the more wealthy people of 
the Atlantic sections sought the Cumberland through the new road, 
which ran nearly ovér the same track still pursued as the stage-road 
by the way of the Crab Orchard and the Flat Rock. 

On the 2d April, 1790, the United States in Congress assembled, 
.by an act made for that special purpose, accepted the deed, and what is 
now Tennessee ceased to be a part of North Carolina. The separa- 
tion, though once resisted as unfilial, disobedient, and revolutionary, 
was now in accordance with the judgment and wishes of all—peace- 
able, dutiful, and affectionate. ‘The old North State is yet held in 
grateful remembrance by every emigrant she has sent to Tennessee. 
And there and elsewhere, to the farthest West, in all their wander- 
ings and migrations, the succeeding generation still cherish, with an- 
cestral pride, the name, character and worth of North Carolina, their 
mother State. 

The exceeding long catalogue of Indian outrages and aggressions 
upon the frontier of Mero and Hamilton districts, and the account of 
the spirited manner in which the inhabitants so successfully repelled 
them, could fill a volume alone. 

For about fourteen years constant warfare existed in Cumberland, 
with only one short period of exemption. On the other side of the 
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mountain the condition of the inhabitants was little better, for the 
‘same period. In each section of the eounty there were unremitted 
offences on the part of the Indians, and persevering vigilance, enter- 
prise, and intrepidity, by the frontier people. 

No part of the West, no part of the world, suffered more or were 
defended more bravely or more successfully, than the frontiers of Ten- 
nessee. 

John McNairy, Esq., Andrew Jackson, Esq., General James 
Robertson, Thomas Hardeman, Esq., and Joel Lewis, Esq., were 
members of the convention at Knoxville in 1796. 

Robert Weakly, Esq., and Seth Lewis, Esq., were representatives 
in the first Legislature of Tennessee, and Joel Lewis, Esq., senator 
fro m Davidson county. 

At this session, 1796, Tennessee county was divided, and the 
counties of Robertson and Montgomery established out of its ter- 
ritory. 

The former was so named in honor of General James Robertson, 
the patriarch of Wataugaand the founder of the Cumberland settle- 
ments. He was born in Brunswick county, Va., June 28, 1742, 
‘went when a youth to North Carolina, and emigrated to Watauga 
in 1772: 

Abundant incidents of his performances in the civil, political, and 
military services of his country, in every period of difficulty, embar- 
rassment, and danger, might be related. Governor Wiley Blount 
aid in his eulogy of General James Robertson : 


“ His efforts, in a more private capacity, to benefit his fellow-citizens, were 
disinterested, great, and unremitted. He treated the Indians, when known ene- 
mies, as the enemies of his country, when known friends of peace, as its friends. 
He loved his friends and he held his enemies at defiance. To his wife he was 
indebted for a knowledge of the alphabet, and for instruction how to read 
and write. To his Creator he was indebted for rich mental endowments, and to 
himself for mental improvement. To his God was he indebted for that firm- 
ness and indomitable courage which the circumstances that surrounded him 
ealled so constantly into exercise.” 


The progress of the State in population and improvement was very 
rapid for a series of years, and received a new impulse within the 
last fifteen years ia the development of all its resources. ‘i 

The minerals of the State are chiefly found in the mountain re- 
gion, and are of great variety, inexhaustible in quantity, and incal- 
culable in value. 

The State of Tennessee is divided naturally into three sections, and 
ia 8o regarded in the legislation of the State. ast Tennessee is the 
mineral region, much of it well adapted for farming purposes. Middle 
Tennessee has an extensive body of remarkably rich, land, suited for 
all kinds of grain and grasses, and the raising of tobacco. West Ten- 
nessee possesses many bodies of rich lands, highly adapted to the cul- 
ture of cotton. : 

The towns throughout the State are generally in a flourishing con- 
dition. Among the public buildings in the metropolis is the State 
capital, situated on perhaps the most beautiful site in the world. 
dmagine a hill within the centre of a city, risiag in every direction to 
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the height of 197 feet above the level of the Cumberland river at 
Nashville. gion . 

In looking down upon the city and beyond, on all sides the pros- 
pect presents a distant amphitheatre of mountain ranges. 

Rome, from her seven hills, the Athenian Acropolis, nor the Cape 
of Collona, affords so splendid a site for an Odeon. 

In plan and elevation, the design and whole character of the archi- 
tecture are essentially Grecian, consisting of a Doric basement sup- 
porting on its four fronts porticoes of the Ionic order, taken from the 
example of the Erectheum at Athens. 

In the centre of the building rises a tower above the roof to the 
height of 80 feet, the superstructure of which is after the order of the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates, at Athens. The whole structure 
is composed of fossilated limestone, hewn and chiselled from quarries 
in the neighborhood of Nashville, the blocks of stone weighing from 
six to ten tons. 

The corner-stone was laid on the 6th pf July, 1845, and the last.in 
the latter part of March, 1859. 

The various chambers, halls, and porticoes, are arched throughout. 
The rafters of the roof are of wrought iron, having a span of the 
whole width of the building, being supported by the interior walls 
at the north end and by the columns of the southern division of the 
building, the whole covered with thick sheets of copper. 

In the basement-story, to the right and left, are large and commo- 
dious rooms, appropriated to the use of the governor, supreme 
court, secretary of state, federal court, &c. 

The cellar-story in front is to be used as a depository of arms. 

From the great central-hall, you approach the principal story by 
a double flight of stairs, which leads to the chambers of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, the Library, and other rooms in con- 
nection therewith. 

The entire cost of the Capitol Building, is $802,567 59. 

The University of Nashville was incorporated by the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, December 29th, 1785, under the name 
and title of Davidson Academy, above mentioned, and subsequently 
by the Legislature of Tennessee, September 11th, 1806. Finally, 
in November 26th, 1826, by an act of the Legislature, it acquired 
its present legal style. The whole property of the University in 
lands and buildings may be estimated at about $300,000. 

There is a military, literary, and medical department, and the pres- 
ent attendance is 590 students. 

‘The Lunatic Asylum, six miles east of the city, is also a fine struc- 

, ture, and admirably furnished and adapted to the benevolent objects 
of its erection. 

The Blind Asylum, in South Nashville, the Hospital, in West Nash- 
ville, and the Horticultural Garden, in North Nashville, are all objeets 
ef deep interest. 

Upon the public square, at Nashville, a commodious court-house, 
partly of stone and partly brick, has been recently furnished at a cost 
of $80,000. The circuit, criminal and county courts are held here. 

The market-house, established in 1801, is upon the same public 
square, and im ite secand story are the city-halls. ) 
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The wholesale dry goods trade has doubled in the last five years, 
and now reaches over five millions of dollars. There are wholesale 
houses in this city, conducting large business, who buy exclusively 
for cash. 

_ The grocery and produce trade amounts to over seven millions of 
dollars, exclusive of cotton, corn, wheat, and tobacco, which amount 
to four millions of dollars. 

The trade in various kinds of liquors, ales, &c., is alarmingly suc- 
cessful—over one million of dollars. 

The manufacture of lumber, sash, blinds, doors, &c., has more than 
doubled in ten years. Carpenters and builders, brick and stone ma- 
sons, plasterers and painters, are doing a flourishing business. Foun- 
dries and machine shops have grown up rapidly, and are all doing 
well. , 

Owing to the late commercial and bank panic, so disastrous to trade 
and manufactures of the United States and Europe, it is due to the 
merchants and manufacturers of Nashville to say, not one failure or 
even suspension occurred with any important house in the metropo- 
lis of Tennessee! This fact certainly shows the capacity and credit 
of her business men. 

In regard to trade, social, moral, intellectual, educational, and re- 
ligious advantages, Nashville stands second to no city in the Union. 

Regular meetings of a board of trade would do much here to 
improve the manner of keeping books and aid much in procuring sta- 
tistics, which would set forth the rapid growth of the city. 

The Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, Col. V. K. Stevenson 
president, Col. James A. Whiteside, vice-president, and E. W. 
Cole, Esq., superintendent, opens to the trade of East Tennessee, 
Georgia, North Alabama, and the Atlantic cities, and is an entirely 
independent road, asking no patronage from abroad. 

The Tennessee and Alabama Railroad, Hon. John Marshall, presi- 
dent, and Col. W. O. N. Perkins, superintendent, opens to the trade 
of Middle Tennessee and North Alabama. This road will be com- 
pleted to’ Columbia, the 3d of July next, and to Mount Pleasant by 
fall, a distance of fifty-seven and a half miles, through one of the 
finest districts of country in the South. This road connects with the 
Central Southern Railroad, at Columbia, and thie latter with the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad at Decatur, Alabama. 

The Nashville and Louisville Railroad, Gov. John L. Helm, presi- 
dent, Hon. J. C. Guild, vice-president, is in operation to Gallatin, 
26 miles, and from Louisville, Ky., in the direction to Nashville, 74 
miles, and by December, 1859, will be completed to Louisvllle, Ken- 
tucky, the whole length of road, 185 miles, where it connects with 
all the leading roads to the East, West, and North. 

The Edgefield and Kentucky Railroad, is completed to Cornell’s a 
distance of fifteen miles, where the cars connect with E. §. Hock- 
erswith’s line of daily coaches to, Springfield, Russellville and other 
points in Kentucky.. This road is expected to be completed to Spring- 
field, 26 miles, this spring, and to the Kentucky line by next fall. 
Col. EK, S. Cheatham, president. 

The Northwestern Railroad, Col. V. K. Stevenson, president, is now 
in a state of hopeful progress and will soon connect with the Mem- 
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phis and Louisville, and Mobile and Ohio Railroads, and with the 
Mississippi river. . ot Rete ae 

Nashville supports and is supported by a large district of country, 
of the richest and most productive lands, which if divided and sold 
in small tracts, would in a,few years aid an immense population. 

, Would not the large landholders do better for themselves, and a 
thousand times better for the country, to sell off their lands in small 
tracts—except what they could cultivate themselves—and invest the 
proceeds in manufactures ? 

The price of lands has reached the point of culmination, and can, 
no longer be an object to speculators. | When it ceases to grow in 
value, and lies uncultivated, it becomes dead capital. 

The forests of timber are equal to any in the world. Iron and 
coal, limestone and marble fields are exhaustless, and as fine as there 
is in the world. Water, climate, soil, everything constituting ele- 
ments of wealth and prosperity, invite the enterprising farmer and 
the mechanic to invest with assurances of abundant remuneration. 

The city of Nashville has three principal banks of the State, usually 
denominated the “ Three Old Banks,” to distinguish them from the 

batch of free banks and stock banks, created by the General Assem- 
bly, in the last few years, and which are supposed to have contrib- 
uted largely to the disasters of 1857 and 1858. a 

The largest of them is “the Bank of Tennessee,” with ten branches ; 
three in East Tennessee, three in the Western District, and four in Middle 
Tennessee, belonging entirely to the State, with a capital of $3,679,- 
000, under the control of officers nominated by the Governor and 

“approved by the General Assembly, Hon. Cave Johnson is the 
president, and James Morton, Esq., the cashier. : 

The Union Bank, with six branches, located in different parts of 

the State, has a capital of $1,774,000, belonging to stockholders 
principally in the eastern cities, and was established in 1832, for the 
purpose of supplying the place of the branch of the United States 
Bank, which was then expected to be vetoed by President Andrew . 
Jackson. John Kirkman, Esq, is the president, and James Correy 
Esq., the cashier. 
* The Planter’s Bank was chartered in 18338, as an additional means 
of supplying any deficiency caused by the supposed withdrawal of 
the branch of the United States Bank, is owned principally by stock- 
holders in the eastern cities, and has five branches, located in differ- 

‘ent sections of the State. It has a capital of $1,355,000, 
Orvil Ewing, Esq., is the president, and D. Weaver, Esq., the 
cashier. 

These are the principal Banks in the State, and though compelled 
to suspend specie payments, by the commercial convulsions of 1857, 
“ never lost the confidence of the people, and did much to relieve the citizens 
of the State from the pressure in the money market during the'term of their 
suspension.” They now enjoy the confidence of the citizens of the 
State, in full, and their published statements of the Ist of April last, 
show that they deserve it, each of them having cash means enough to 
meet eyery liability, without résorting to their discounted notes and 
bills, amounting to four or five millions of dollars. we 

~The city of Nashville has, also, several private Banking Institd- 
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tions, of moderate capital, but of undoubted credit. The Merchant's 
Bank, owned by W. B. Shepard, Esq.; the City Bank, by Dyer 
Pearl, Esq. ; the Zrader’s Bank, by John Porterfield, Esq.; and the 
Bank ‘of the Union, by D. F. Car ter, Esq. 

These Banks, with their branches, afford ample facilities for the 
business of the State, and for the last three or four months have kept 
exchanges on the Northern cities, at par; lately, I understand, it is at 
one sixth premium. 

Within the corporate limits of the city, there are 25,113 inhabit- 
yo asatotal. Of these, 5,385 are blacks, and of these 1,758 are 
ree, 

Edgefield has a population of at least 2,500; North Nashville 
1,200; West Nashville 1,000; and Southfield 2,000. All of these 
villages belong to Nashville, which gives to the city a ae total 

“population of 31, 813 inhabitants. 

The Nashville Female Academy, founded in 1816, is iGoateats in 
the western part of the city, embracing an area of about six acres, 
well enclosed, and in regard to privacy, shade, fresh air, good water, 
and health, equal to any situation in the country, yet enjoying every 
advantage furnished by the city. Dr. C. D. Elliott is the president, 
a centleman, scholar, and Christian, fully qualified to discharge the 
duties incumbent upon him, The rooms, including chapel, 75x50, 
and exercise hall, 120x40, are all heated with steam, and lighted 
with gas,thus there is no danger of fire, either to the buildings, or the 
clothes of pupils. Porticoes, corridors, and covered pavements, aream- 
ple for recreation, in all kinds of weather. For extent, convenience, 
comfort, and healthfulness, these buildings, for school purposes, are not 
equalled in the United States. This school deserves a most hberal 
patronage. 

The Public Schools of Nashville are embraced in four grades— 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High Schools. 

The High Schools include a Male English Department, a Classical 
Department, and a Female High School. A professor of Modern 
Languages is employed in the High School Department. 

A superintendent, and twenty-nine teachers, were employed the 
past year. 1,883 pupils have been admitted the past session, of 
whom 1,004 were boys and 879 girls. 

Of churches there are a goodly number: two Roman Catholics, 
two Presbyterians, one Cumberland Presbyterian, six Methodist Epis- 
copals, three Protestant Episcopals, four Baptists, one Christian, and 
five Africans, under the supervision of able and faithful ministers, 
with a numerous attendance. 

There are two principal hotels: the St. Cloud, and the City 
Hotel. My present abode is at the first, whose proprietor, H. T. 
Scott, Esq,, is a gentleman in every respect competent for his posi- 
tion as a host ; superior accommodations, polite and attentive serv- 
ants. I most heartily recommend him to the kind patronage of so- 
journers. 

The Wire Suspension Bridge, as lately repaired and strengthened, 
is an object of interest to all. It is suspended by four wire cables on 
each side, which are anchored about 150 feet from the tower. ‘The 


probable weight of floor and girders is 220,000 pounds. The length 
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of the floor is 688 feet, width 25 feet. Height of bridge above low 
‘water-mark 108 feet, height of tower above floor 35 feet, distance 
between towers 500 feet ; “cost of bridge about $100,000. 

The Penitentiary, situated on $pring-street, one mile from the 
public square, is in a flourishing condition, and contains 352 cells. A 
hospital for the sick is attached to it, over which Dr. Felix Robert- 
son—the first male child born in the city of Nashville—presides. 
There are’ now confined in the penitentiary 363 convicts. 

Among the Jate improvements in Nashville, the publishing house 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South is by far the most import- 
ant. It is located on the Public Square, near the City Hotel, 60 feet. 
front, with a depth of nearly 300 feet. The buildings are mostly 
four story, rooms very large and commodious. 

There are six daily newspaper establishments. The Union and 
American, the Republican Banner, the Nashville Pat:iot, , the Nash- 
ville Gazette, the Nashville Daily News, and the Evening Bulletin, with 
gentlemanly editors, who have shown me all courtesy and kindness 
in advancing the interests of the Review. 

I accepted a very polite invitation from our esteemed friend Mark 
R. Cockrill, Esq.,“and spent the day in ruminating over hisefine 
stock farm on the Cumberland river, it being the ‘place known as 
‘Robertson's Bend,” a point memorable in the early history of Tennes- 
see, spreading over an area of about 5,000 acres. The distance’ from 
river to river the nearest point, is about 1% miles, which is 
spanned by a high and substantial stone wall, for a length of about 
four miles. Covering this are extensive green pastures, upon 
which are feeding the finest droves of stock I have ever examined. 
The finest bucks are sold at $25 per head. His famé as a wovl- 
grower is world-wide, he having obtained the premium at the Lon- 
don Fair, and a gold medal from the State of Tennessee, as a testi- 
monial of his devotion of a long life to the advancement and develop- 
ment of agricultural resources, and especially to the improvement 
and perfection of wool-growing. ‘This is the first distinction of the 
kind ever conferred by the State upon one of its citizens, and every- 
body knows it could not have been more worthily bestowed. 

Mr. Cockrill considers Zexas an admirable location for wool- 
growing, as there is a scarcity of timber, and is not so well adapted 
to other agricultural pursuits. The prairies are productive in grass 
without the labor of man. ‘The winters are mild, open, and warm, 
furnishing green food, with a regularly growing fleece throughout the 
year. He thinks also that the United States is a better wool-grow- 
ing country than any portion of Europe ; that the low latitudes have 
adv antages over the high, and will produce finer wool, and also that 
as fine wool is now grown in the United States as can be found in 
the world. 

In a cold climate sheep necessarily have to be fed on dry food, 
which partially checks the growth of the wool, and the cold has a 
teudency to condense, harden and produce a horn-like feeling on 
the fleece. 

If wisdom, justice, and virtue, guide the councils of the State of 
Tennessee and city governments, Nashville will stand forth in a few 
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years a proud monument of beauty, wealth and prosperity—the fa- 
vorite resort for health, society and education—from every portion of 
the Union. ‘ oer fon “4 

The. daily whistle of locomotives from six different railroads join 
the chorus of the thirty-seven engineg and the hum of machinery in 
every part of the city, imparting hope to the heart, and energy to the 
hand of industry. 

Nothing then can prevent Nashville from becoming one of the 
most important, beautiful and lovely cities in the Untfted States. 


ART. X.—THE LATE SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION HELD AT VICKSBURG, 
MIss., ON THE 9TH, 10TH, llTs, 12TH aND 13TH DAYS OF MAY 
LAST. 


As promised in our last, we proceed to give the details of what 
was done at the recent Southern gathering in Vicksburg. They are 
worthy of being preserved with those of previous contributions which 
have all been carefully digested in the volumes of the Mewew, from 
year to year, 

In our numker for August a digest of the debates will be presented, 
and as far as possible justice will be done to the very many able 
and interesting speeches which were delivered. The digest would 
oceupy too much space to be given with the “ proceedings,” and as 
we do not wish to crowd our readers, we prefer to add a separate, 
chapter. 


First Day.—This was chiefly occupied in matters of organization and in the 
election of officers ; the details of which appear in the editorial of our June 
number. : 

Seconp Day.—The Convention met at 9 o’clock, A. M., Hon. John A. Jones, 
of Georgia, in the chair. 

After reading the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings, 

The Committee appointed to inform General Charles Clark of his election as 
President, reported that he was ready to take his seat, and congratulated the 
Convention on the judicious selection in the person of General Clark. The Com- 
mittee, amid the applause of the Convention, escorted General Clark to the Chair, 
and upon ascending the stand, said : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVRNTION:—I thank you most cordially for the honor thus con- 
ferred upon me. The object of this Conyention has been frequently misrepresented by the 
press, and misunderstood by the people. They had, primarily, for their object the interest. 
of commercial independence of the South. That, however, did not constitute them a mere 
Chamber of Commerce, to consider purely and abstractly commercial relations. They were 
here as Southern men, not merely as commercial men, but as agriculturists. The commerce 
of the South is bound to control the commercial interests of the world, which is founded on 
the great agricultural interest itself, the key and guard of the world’s safety and prosperity, 
This necesarily opened up a wide field for discussion, and gave the ememies of these conyen- 
tions room to say that the members were mere politicians. The question of commerce opened 
up the vast field of political discussion in regard to commercial regulations and the burdéns 
imposed upon commerce. The question of manufactures opened up a field of discussion as to 
the propriety and impropriety of benefit being given by the General Government. The ques- 
tion of internal improvements raised the question of the power of the General Government, 
or of the duty of the States, or individuals, to contribute to the advancement of internal im- 
provements. And agriculture opened up the grand question whether that is to be stationary, 
or whether other aids in the way of additional laborers are not to be brought to bear upon 
it. Their object was not the mere passage of resolutions. 
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H. J. Harris, of Vicksburg, offered the following resolution, which was: 
adopted. an : 
Resolved, That in deciding all questions submitted to this Convention, the votes on demand 


of two States Shall be taken by States, and each State shall have as many votes as she has 
electors of President. Pen i 


Mr. W. D. Roy, of Vicksburg, presented the following letter from the Hon? 
J. J. McRae, which having been read, was, on his motion, ordered to be spread 
upon the journals : 


BrELMonT, Miss., May 6th, 1859. 


GeNTLEMEN :—I was most desirous to attend the Commercial Convention at Vicksburg, on 
the 9th inst. Honored by the substitution of my name, without my knowledge, as a mem-, 
ber of the committee, in place of General Quitman’s, to \invite the people of the Southern 
States:to attend it, I felt it my duty to attend myself, and especially so, as the Convention 
is held in my own State. I was also anxious to be present to participate in its deliberations. 
Ihad not despaired of doing so until to-day, but Mrs. McRae’s ill-health will not permit me. 

As an evidence of my earnest in the proceedings, I have sent to W. D. Roy, Esq., of Vicks- 
burg, resolutions to be offered in my name to the Convention, embodying my views, and such 
as I think ought to receive the favorable action of the Convention, on 

. The repeal of the laws prohibiting the African slave-trade ; 

The ascendency of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico ; 

The position and duty of the South on the Republican party of the North obtaining the 
control of the Federal Government. 

Hoping until the present to be at the Convention, I have not time now to elaborate m 
views on these several questions. But the great interest of the South embraced in them, aad 
so palpable of themselves, it seems to me that every reasonI could urge will naturally 
present itself to the mind of every member of the Convention, for the adoption of these, or 
similar resolutions embodying their substance. I have drawn these to express most clearly 
and concisely my own views in the several subjects to which they relate, and have requested 
Mr. Roy to submit them to yourselves, for such suggestions as you may think proper to 
make. Many questions of great interest will come before the Convention which need no 
suggestion from me, and perhaps even these did not require it, but I wished to express my 
views upon them. 

Hoping that the action of the Convention will be decided and harmonious, and these and 
all questions of great interest to the South which may come before it, and regretting my ina- 
bility to attend it, 

Iam most respectfully, your fellow citizen, 
JOHN J. McRAE. 


To Messrs. J. D. De Bow, Guy M. Bryan, W. L. Yancy, W. H. Chase, Committee of Southern 
Convention. 


Mr. Roy also presented the following resolutions referred to in the letter of 
Gov. J. J. McRae, which, on his motion, were laid on the table subject to call: 


ON THE ASCENDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
GULF OF MEXICO. 


Resolved, That the interests and necessities of the South, as well as of the entire country, 
requires the permanent ascendency of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico, and to insure 
this end, the Gulf must be made an American sea, and the Isthmian transits to the Pacific 
placed under American control. : ; 5 

Resolved, That, looking to the magnitude of our interests on this subject, this Convention 
recommends to the people of the Southern States as the best means of accomplishing these 
objects, 1st, the encouragement by all lawful means of the Republican spirit on the island of 
Cuba, and the development of the sentiment of freedom cherished by the natives and liberals 
of the island: 2d, the speedy Americanization by every lawful effort of the Isthmian States, 
by which they shall be placed under American rule; 3d, that they demand of the Govern- 
ment of the United States the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and that the Govern- 
ment shall bring the force of its moral and physical influence to the aid of its successful ex- 
ample, in encouraging the development and spread of Republican principles and free institu- 
tions in the island of Cuba, the Isthmian States, and among all the people and States of this 
continent, 


RESOLUTIONS DECLARING THE POSITION AND DUTY OF THE 
SOUTH ON THE ASCENDENCY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
Ol THE NON-SLAVEHOLDING STATES IN THE CONTROL 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Resolved. That the control of the Federal Government in the hands of the Republican 
party of the non-slaveholding States, the leading principle of whose organization is opposi- 
tion to African slavery, as it exists in the slaveholding States of the Union, with a declared 
hostility to the institution which proclaims it the right and duty of the Government to 
restrict it to its present limits, to prevent its extension to the territories, to abolish it in the 
District of Columbia, and in the forts, dockyards and arsenals, within the limits of the 
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States, and in the territories, to prakdbit ita trade between the States in which it exists, and 
ultimately to effect the emancipation of the slaves themselves.and the entire overthrow ef 
the system ; will make it the right and duty of the slaveholding States to iook to themselves 
fer protection and self-preservation, Wy stch means as by them skaH be determined best, in 
the present Government, or in a separate orgentzation which shall place the Tnstitution of 
slavery, and t ie rights and interests of the slaveholding States, under the independent con- 
trol of those alone interested inAt, and among whom it exists. 

Resolved, That the success of the Republican partyin the efection of a President of the 
United States by a sectional majority in 1860, upon the principles above declared, will be a 
virtual dissolution of the compact of the existing Union of the States, and in that event 
this Convention recommends to the people of the slaveholding States to meet immediately 
in conyention to determine the mode and measure of upholding the constitutional Govern- 
ment as it at present exists, by preventing the installation into office of-a Republican Presi- 
dent, and the inauguration of the Republican party in power, or failing in that, to resolve 
the slaveholding States into a separate, independent organization, wih such constitutional 
form of Government, as will best secure their safety, their honor, their rights and institu- 
tions, and make them a power of the earth. 


Wm. H. Johnson, of Miss., offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a Committee of three, from eath State, be appointed on resolutions, to 
which all resolutions may be referred without debate. 


Judge Jones, of Georgia, presented the following resolutions, which were 
referred to the Ccmmittee on Resolutions : - 


WueEreas, The Constitution was ordained to establish justice, and to secure the blessings 
of liberty to us and our posterity ; 

And Whereas, The system of collecting reyenue by duties on imports, is unequal and un- 
just between the two sections of the Union, and between the rich and the poor, and tends 
to the manifest corruption of the government, which has always proved the grave of 
freedom; 

And Whereas, The tariff system, combined with the manner of the expenditures of the 
Federal Government has operated and must operate to the distraction of Southern com- 
merce, and to the injury of all commerce ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the tariff system ought to be abolished, and revenue collected to support 
the Government by direct taxes. 


Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, called up his report on the opening of the 
African Slave Trade, made to the Convention at Montgomery, Ala., last year. 
The reading of the report having been dispensed with, the resolutions only were 
read. They are as follows: 


1. Resolved, That slavery is right, and that being right, there can be no wrong in the 
natural means to its formation. : 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient and proper the foreign slave trade should be re-opened, 
and that this Convention will lend its influence to any legitimate measure to that end. 

8. Resolved, That a Committee consisting of one from each slave State be appointed to 
consider of the means, consistent with the duty and obligations of these States, for re- 
opening the foreign slave trade, and that they report their plan to the next meeting of this 
Convention. : : 


Col. I. M. Patridge, of Vicksburg, offered the following resolution, which 
was ruled out of order: 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient at this time to discuss the question of the revival of the 
African slave trade. 


Col. I. N. Davis offered the following resolution as a substitute : 


Resolved, That the laws of Congress against the African slave trade should be re- 
pealed. 


Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, here addressed the Convention. 
Col. I. N. Davis next followed, in support of his substitute. 


Mr. John Humphreys offered the following resolutions, adopted by way of 
instruction to their delegates, at a meeting of the people of Claiborne county, 
Miss. : 


Resolved, That the delegates appointed by this meeting to the Southern Commercial 
Convention be instructed to bring before said Convention the propriety or policy of ob- 
taining a supply of African labor. 

Resolved, That negro labor is essential to the development of the South’s agriculture, 
upon which depends the well-being of every other interest in the South—be it professional, 
mechanical, or mercantile—and there being a great and growing scarcity of this labor, our 
delegates are hereby instructed to press upon the Commercial Convention the necessity of 
@ re-opening of the supply of African labor, 
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Resolved, That we are of the opinion that mary ae ef African labor can be procured 
constitutionally, and without vidlating any'law of Congress. 
Messrs. Humphreys; Moody, aud DeBow continued the discussion at length. 
J. D. B. De Bow addressed’ the Cenvention in fayor of re-opening the slave 
trade, but without concluding, deferred the temaimder of his remarks till the 
next day. SEDAN - 


Col. Coleman offered a resolution’ requéating Mr, Spratt, of South Carolina, 


- to furnish the Secretary with a copy of his speech delivered this morning, for 


publication. i 


Gov. Foote opposed the adoption of the resolution, because of his unwillingness 
to endorse all the sentiments contained in it. He was briefly replied to by 
Messrs. McCardle and Coleman, arid the Hon. H. S. Bennett, of Mississippi. 


Pending the discussion, the Convention adjourned, to meet at 9 a. m. to-morrow 
morning. 


Tuirp Day—Wepnespay.—At 9 a. m. the President took the chair and called 
the Convention te order. 


Mr. Johnson, from the Committee on Resolutions, presented the following : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, all laws, State or Federal, prohibiting the 
African slave trade, ought to be repealed. 


Mr. Delafield, from the same committee, presented the following Minority 
Report: 


The undersigned, from a Committee on Resolutions, to whom was referred the subject of 
the repeal of the laws preventing the re-opening of the African slaye trade, begs to present 
the following resolution as a report from the minority of that committee : 

Resolved, That without further discussion of the merits of this subject, it is inex- 
pedient to take any action on it at this time, and especially in this Convention, for two, 
reasons : F 

1st. It is Utopian and impracticable to expect to obtain from Congress any repeal of the 
law, especially when a majority of the Southern States themselves have re-enacted equally 
stringent laws on this subject. 

2d. This topic may be construed as the creation of new political issues for future party 
politics—an object believed to be foreign to the legitimate purposes for which this Con- 
vention is assembled. 


Mr. Humphreys, from the same committee, presented the following Minority 
Report: 


That the true question for our consideration is not whether the African labor supply 
ought to be opened, but How it can be legally opened. That there are now four parties 
proposing four distinct methods for opening the supply, and the question is, what method 
will be most prompt and practical. The repealers propose a repeal of the United States 
slave trade acts. The nullifiers propose by State action to annul those acts because of al- 
leged unconstitutionality. The adjudicators propose to agitate, in order to procure from 
the United States Supreme Court a re-consideration and re-adjudication of the slave trade 
acts alleged to be unconstitutional. But the progressive State Rights men take the ground 
that REPEAL is impracticable, because requiring the consent of all the Southern and some 
ofthe NorthernStates. Buteven the Southern States, as this minority thinks, cannot practi- 
cally be expected to unite in opinionin favor of repeal, because the interests of the slave sell- 
ing States will naturally be against the African labor supply ; and if some Southern States will 
not be in favor of the repeal, howcan some Northern States be expected to favor it? Again, 
the Democratic party,wilh a platform virtually neutral on the subject of Slavery, is now barely 
successful against the Black Republicans. How, then, can the Democratic party, with a 
platform in favor of opening the slave trade, be practically expected to succeed? Repeal, 
therefore, may be properly deemed impracticable. So, too, nullification and re-adjudication 
may be deemed impracticable. ; _ 

The only method for a prompt and practical supply of African labor, is the apprentice 
system. Nothing but a fair examination is challenged in its behalf. Indeed, your reporter 
is of opinion that the system ought not to be hastily adopted, but all its bearings and con- 
sequences ought to be duly understood before legislation. eee 

The legality of the apprentice system is incontrovertible. The Dred Scott decision is the 
basis of the legality. The only difficult question is the future status of the apprentices after 
the expiration of their term of servitude. To solve the difficulty, we boldly propose that 
our labor system shall progress so as to be, after twenty years, radically different from the 
labor system contemplated and reprobated by the constitution. To elevate the apprentices 
into warranteeism, our system, as it shall be afier a term of progress of twenty years, will, 
in best faith, be a violation of neither the Jetter nor spirit of the constitution, or the laws 
in pursuance of it, because the constitution cannot forbid what it never contemplated, and 
it never contemplated a radical progress of our labor system. 


These three reports were all laid on the table, subject to call. 
Col. Coleman offered the following resolutions, which were referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions, without debate. (See 5th Day.) 


VOL. II.—NO. I. a 
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The same gentleman also intreduced the following resolution : 


Whereas, The navigation of the Mississippiriver and its tributaries is equal to any in- 
ternal navigation in the world, if not greater than any other—a navigation of deep inter- 
est and importance to fourteen of the soyeréignh States of this Union, and territory enough 
for several others—a country vastly sapexior to Aer. eerigultnral region of the world, in 
fertility of soil and variety of vajuable productions: And, L 

Whereas, The navigation of acy great artery of commerce is obstructed and impaired by 
bars at its mouth, which could be easily removed at a small comparative expense by the 
General Government, therefore, nih = 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this Convention, that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought forthwith to make such apj opriations as may be necessary to remove all ob- 
structions to navigation at the mouth of the Mississippi river. 


- Mr. Brooke offered a resolution recommending both political parties in the 
South to abandon their organizations, and to hold no more State or National 
Conventions. 

Mr. Adams moved to lay the resolution on the table, whicl. was carried. 

Mr. Delafield presented a long series of resolutions from the city of Memphis, 
which were read, and referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The order of the day, Mr. Spratt’s resolutions, Mr. De Bow being entitled to 
the floor, were called up. 

Mr. De Bow then addressed the Convention at length, and was followed by 
Gov. Foote. At the close of his speech, Col. Patridge offered a resolution to 
close the discussion at 11 a. m. to-morrow, pending which Judge Bennett ob- 
tained the floor, and moved an adjournment to 3 o’clock p. m., which motion 
prevailed. 

Judge Bennett being entitled to the floor, addressed the Convention for some 
time, when he yielded to Gov. Foote, to make a personal vindication. 

That gentleman addressed the Convention for an hour. 

At 8 o'clock Pp. m. Judge Bennett resumed his remarks. Mr. Moody followed 
4n reply. 

Mr. aes rose to a personal explanation in reference to some remarks of 
Gov. Foote. 

Judge Jones, 6f Georgia, followed at some length in reply. 

Fourra Day—Tuurspay.—Mr. Roy called up the resolutions of Gov McRae, 
and moved to refer to Committee of Resolutions—Carried. 

Hon. Walker Brooke, of Miss., offered resolutions in reference to iron cotton 
‘ties—Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Livingston offered resolutions in reference to the establishment of 
direct trade from the South with Belgium—Referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Mr. Roy presented a letter directed tu his excellency, Gov. Mc Willie, by Prof. 
T. C. Thornton, President of Madison College, in reference to the establishment 
of Southern institutions of learning, and the publication of school books in the 
South—Referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Col. Patridge offered the following resolution, which was referred, and re- 
perted back to the Convention and adopted. 


Resolved, That the debate on this question shall close at 8 o’clock, at which time the vote 
shall be taken by States; and in ascertaining the votes of each State, the ayes and noes 
shall be taken and recorded on the journals of the Convention. 


Mr. Dudley, of South Carolina, offered resolutions, which were referred. 

Mr _ Roy offered resolutions in relation to Cuba, on behalf of the Delegate 
from Tennessee, Gen. Renau, which were referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

Col. Tarpley, of Miss , offered resolutions in reference to the re-opening of 
ithe slave trade—Referred. ° 

The President announced the order of the day. 

Mr. Roy moved to reconsider the resolution closing the debate at 3 o’clock 
p.m. Also, moved to extend the time of closing the debate from 3 to 6 o’clock 
p. m.—Carried. 

Mr. Johnson, from the Committee on Resolutions, made the following report : 

I have been instructed to report back to the convention, for its consideration, 


with a slight amendment to the third, the first three resolutions offered by Mr. 
Coleman, a delegate from Louisiana. 
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[See first, second, and third resolutions offered by Mr. Coleman, in third day’s 
proceedings. ] 


I have also been instructed to report the following resolutions ; 


Resolved, That this Convention haye received,with much satisfaction a communication 
from the municipal authorities, upon the subject ofdirect trade between the Southern ports 
and the continent of Europe at Ghent or Antwerp, and*that the whole correspondence be 
recommended to the consideration of the Southern public. 


_T have also been instructed to report back, without amendment, for the con- 
sideration of the convention, the following’ resolutions, presented by the Hon. 
John J. McRae, delegate from Mississippi : 

[See first, second, and fourth resolutions offered by J. J. McRae, in second 
day’s proceedings.] * 


Convention met at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Gov. McRae spoke at great length. 

He was followed by Mr. Kennedy, of Alabama; Lawton, of South Carolina ; 
Walton, of Miss ; Spratt, of South Carolina. 


At 6 o'clock the vote was taken by States on the adoption of the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, all laws, State or judicial, prohibiting 
the African slave trade, ought to be repealed. 

The Convention then took a recess of thirty minutes. 

The thirty minutes having expired, the President then called the Convention 
to order, when the vote was taken on the main question, which resulted as follows : 

For repealing the laws of Congress prohibiting the African slave trade— 
Alabama, 5 votes; Arkansas, 4 votes; South Carolina (divided), 4 votes; 
Louisiania, 6 votes ; Texas, 4 votes; Georgia, 10 votes; Mississippi, 7. Total, 
40 votes. 

Against the repeal of the slave trade laws—Tennessee, 12 votes; Florida, 3 
votes ; South Carolina (divided), 4 votes. Total, 19 votes. 

The Convention adjourned. 

Firty Day—Fripay.—Gov.Foote rose to a privileged question. He desired to 
correct an unintentional injustice done him in the Trwe Southron. He said he 
had not denounced those who favored the resolution of Mr. Spratt, as traitors 
and seditionists, but, he said, that those doct.ines would, if carried out, lead to 
treason and disunion. He denied, alsa, that he had denounced the jury in the 
Echo case. as “‘perjured jurors.”’ He knew nothing of the men composing the 
jury, and knowing of them he had no denunciation for them. He never de- 
nounced juries. The jury in the Echo case had, doubtless, been governed by 
honest and proper motives. 

Col. Coleman, of Louisiana, presented the following minority report from the 
Committee on Resolutions : 

The minority of the Committee on Resolutions ask leave to dissent from the op‘nion of 
the Committee refusing to report the resolution of Mr. Coleman, of Louisiana, relative to 
the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi river, by remoying obstructions at its 
mouth, and to report the original resolution for the action of the Convention. 


J. DELAFIELD, 
NaTHan Ross. 


On motion, the report and resolutions were adopted, as offered by Mr. Coleman. 
Mr. Mellen, of Mississippi, offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That in consideration of the very great expense of maintaining a fleet on the 
coast of Africa, it being in aid of an act of Congress declaring the slave trade piracy, and 
its jeopardizing the friendly relations between England and America on the subjects of the 
right of visitation and search, this C onyention, as the last did, urges upon the General Gov- 
ernment the propriety of giving notice, at the earliest possible momevt, to England, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the treaty with that power. of its intention to withdraw our fleet 
and of the abrogation of the treaty. 


Judge Jones, of Georgia, offered the following resolution, which, on his mc- 
tion, was laid on the table, subject to call : 


Whereas, The people of the free States are in the practice of sending emissaries among 
our neg foi ta welder them discontented with their condition, to induce them to run 
§ d to incite them to insurrection. ‘ é : 
eased. ‘That we recommend to the States represented in this Convention to pass laws 
to preclude all intercourse between them and the people, and States North of the 


Potomac. 
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Mr. Moody, of Mississippi, offered the following resolution, whieh was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to report to the next Convention upon 
the legality and expediency of the African apprentice system. 


The chair announced the following as the committee: Henry Hughes and 
W. H. McCardle, of Mississippi, James H. Brigham of Louisiana, Nathan Ross, of 
Arkansas, and W. J. Kennedy, of Alabama. ; 

Col. Patridge offered a protest against the action of the Convention, which he 
commenced to read. Before he had proceeded far the President stopped the 
reading, on the ground that the language of the protest was indecorous and 
disrespectful, and that the Convention could not hear it. * ; 

Mr. Moody, of Mississippi, appealed from the decision of the chair. The 
appeal was sustained by Messrs. Moody, Brooke, and Foote, and opposed by 
Messrs. Jones, of Georgia, and Kennedy, of Alabama. , 

The Convention sustained the chair by a large majority, and the further reading 
of the protest was prohibited. 

Messrs. Foote and Patridge immediately rose, resigned their seats in the Con- 
vention, and retired. 

Mr. H. J. Warris offered the following resolutions, which were on his own 
motion laid on the table, subject to call: 


Resolved, That we repudiate the doctrine that the legislature of a territory can legally 
abolish slavery when introduced therein; and under no circumstances can we support any 
man for the Presidency who holds such an opinion. 

Resolved, That if the legislature of a territory fails to provide for the efficient protection 
of slave property therein, it is the clear constitutional duty of Congress to pass such laws 
as may be necessary to afford it ample protection. 


Mr. Saffold, of Mississippi, introduced the following resolution, which having 
been referred to the Committee on Resolutions, and reported back to the Conven- 
tion, was adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to investigate and report to the next Southern 
Commercial Convention the relative capacities and advantages of our Southern harbors. 


The Chair appointed the following committee : 

R. C. Saffold, of Mississippi, J. B. D. De Bow, of Louisiana, W. J. Kennedy , 
of Alabama, W. S. Morton, of Georgia, and W. M. Lawton, of South Carolina. 

Mr. Delafield, of Tennessee, called up the following minority report : 


Mr. Delafield, of the minority, respectfully reports to the Convention his instructions 
as originally offered, and not accepted by this committee, for action by this Convention at 
large. 

i JOHN. DELAFIELD. 


These instructions, with the correspondence, Mr. Delafield laid before the Con- 
vention, accompanied by the following resolutions, all of which, without debate, 
were referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Resolved, That this Convention has heard with pleasure the correspondence, laid before 
it, between His Excellency Mr. Bosch Spencer, Minister of 8. A. M. Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, and the city authorities of Memphis, respecting the establishment of a direct trade 
and commerce between Ghent or Antwerp and the great valley of the Mississippi river, be- 
lieving that an experimental trip, such as is proposed, must enure to the benefit of each city 
upon that river. : 

Resolved, That this experimental] trip be, and is hereby highly approved, and this Con- 
vention recommend to the cities of Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, and Baton Rouge, espe- 
cially, to prepare a suitable reception for the vessel expected in November or December 
next, with a yiew to the rapid extension of this avenue of commerce to each and all of 
those cities. 

Resolved, That this Convention regards the Mississippi river—to use the language of the 
great Southern statesman, John C, Calhoun—an “inland sea,” and as such it is incumbent 
on the General Government to remove all obstructions to its navigation accordingly. 
That this opening of ocean trade with the ports of entries at the head of river naviga- 
tion removed any constitutional impediment to the performance of this duty by the Gene- 
ral Government; and the South calls upon it thus to act in its power to regulate its 
commerce. 
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Resolved, That this new avenue of Southern commerce deserves the sincere and hearty co- 
operation of all the inhabitants of the Mississippi valley. : 

Resolved, That these resolutions, and all proceedings in regard thereto, be published as 
part of the records of this Convention, and that the secretaries, upon the publication thereof, 
transmit a copy to the Mayor of the city. of Memphis, and copies to the minister of the 
King of the Belgians, a copy to each Southern Senator and Reprasentative in Congress, and 
a copy to the Governor of each of the Southern States. : 


The resolutions having been taken ap, were adopted. 
_Judge Jones, of Georgia, called up his resolutions in favor of free trade and 
direct taxation, and after discussing them at some length, they were, on his 
motion, laid on the table. 


_ Mr. Johnson moved to commend the resolutions to the favorable considera- 
tion of the next Convention, which was carried. A 

Mr. Johnson, from@he Committee on Resolutions, reported back a number of 
resolutions, which were ordered to lie on the table, subject to call. 

Mr. Delafield moved to call up his resolutions as the special order, at 8 P. M., 
which was agreed to. Py 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, Judge Jones, of Georgia, was requested to fur- 


nish the next Convention with a copy of his speech on free trade and direct tax- 
ation. 


Col. Coleman offered an amendment to the report from the committee on the 
Pacific Railroad resolutions. The amendment was agreed to, and the resolutions 
adopted, as follows : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is essential to the prosperity of the 
Union. its continued existence and its future advancement, that at least one line of railroad 
should be constructed immediately from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean.® 

Resolved, That the Southern Atlantic States, the States on the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
States on the Pacific ocean, are especialty interested in the completion of the line of rail- 
roads on the 32d parallel of north latitude, from Charleston and Savannah, by way of 
Montgomery, Alabama, and by the Southern railroad to Vicksburg, on the Mississippi river, 
thence by the Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas railroad, across the State of Louisiana, to 
Marshall, in Texas, thence by a Southern Pacific Railroad across the State of Texas, and to 
the Pacific ocean; and that the same is the shortest and most practicable route for the 
transportion of freight and passengers from the Southern Atlantic and Mississippi and Gulf 
States, and the most convenient and available at all times for the transportation of the sol- 
diers and munitions of war of the United States to the Pacific States. 

Resolved, That this great and important line of Southern railway is most earnestly recom- 
mended to the people of the several States through which it passes, and to the aid of the 
legislatures of those States, upon the ground that when completed it will constitute a most 
powerful instrument to combine and strengthen the South, establish its commercial inde- 
pendence, develop its vast agricultural resources, and promote the general prosperity of 
the whole Union. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by this Convention to address the people 
of the South, the legislatures of the Southern Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific States, requesting 
their earnest and prompt consideration of the subjects of these resolutions, and also to 
address the Congress of the United States, if they deem it necessary or proper. 


The chair appointed the following committee under the fourth resolution : 


N. D. Coleman, Louisiana, Thomas A. Marshall, Mississippi; D. M. Whaley, Texas; W. J” 
Kennedy, Alabama; John A. Jones, Georgia. 


On motion of Mr. Lawton, it was— 


e 
Resolved, That each member contribute five dollars to defray the expenses of printing, and 
that Col. Johnson shall receive the money. 


Mr. Johnson, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported the following re- 
solves, which, after some discussion, were adopted : 


Resolved, That this Convention request the Governors of the several Southern States to 
appoint, without distinction of party, three citizens from ea ch Congressional District, and 
four for the State at large, to attend as delegates an adjourned meeting of this Convention, 
at Atlanta, Georgia, on the second Monday in November, 1860. 

Resolved, That the county courts of Police or Probate or Ordinary, be requested to ap- 
point one delegate from each county or election district in their several States, and that the 
Mayors of cities and towns be also requested to appoint one delegate to said Convention. 

Resolved, That a committee of three from each Southern State be appointed to invite such 
citizens of their respective States as they may think proper. _ g 

Resolved, That the Convention be called together by the president at the above time and 
place, in an address to the people of the Southern States. 


Mr. Moody, who had warmly opposed the resolution fixing the time to which 
the Convention should adjourn, immediately arose, resigned his seat as a mem- 
ber of the Convention, and left the hall. 
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Mr. McLemore, o. Alabama, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the chair to report at the next meeting of 
this Convention, some plan for rendering this body permanent in its organization, and for 
making the members of it elected by the people. 


Mr. Livingston, of Alabama, called wp the following resolutions, which hay- 
ing been read, were laid on the table ; 


Resolved, That this Convention was heard, with approval, that a proposition has been, or 
will be made, from the King of Belgium and his Government, through our minister resident 
at Brussels. tc make “ Leopoldstadt,”’ the continental depot for the great staples of the com- 
merce of the Sottthern States—to make that port a naval station upder the American flag. 
thus protecting such depot by affording ample security to Americd# shipping and property 
from all contingencies of European wars or other disturbances. 

Resolved, That this Convention will use its influence with each Southern Senator and 
Representative in Congress, to induce the Government of the United States to accept the 
port and harbor of Leopoldstadt for the purpose of a United States naval depot. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the record of this Convention, and that a 
copy thereof, when published, be sent by the secretaries to each Senator and member of Con- 
gress from the Southern States. and to the Governor of each State, and also a copy be sent 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Kingdom of Belgium. 

‘Resolved, That the London Cotton Plant—a journal printed in England—the first American 
newspaper published in Europe, and which is intended to explain, advocate, and defend the 


institutions of the South and her people, ought to receive the hearty support of every 
Southerner. 


Mr. Purdon, of Mississippi, offeredthe following resolutions,which, on his own 
motion, were laid on the table without reading : 


Whereas, the practice, fast becoming prevalent, of making public mechanics of negroes 
works disadvantageously to the industrious and scientific white artisans of the South. 
And, whereas, such a policy not only forces the negro out of his proper sphere, and makes 
ae a competitor of the white man, but also drives the first class artisans from us, there- 
ore; 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, the corn, cotton, and sugar plantations 
of the South are the proper fields of action for the African slave; and further 
Resolved, That while we do not object to the making of subordinate or plantation mechanics 
out of negroes, yet we condemn the practice of making them competing public mechanics, thus 
creating a degree of opposition in our very midst tothe institution of slavery. 


Mr. Napier, of Mississippi, offered the following’ resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to report to the next Commercial Conven- 
tion the best and most effectual means of developing the manufacturing resources of the 
South, and their influence upon Southern prosperity, politically, socially, and pecuniarily. 


The chair appointed the following committee: C. S. Tarpley, W.H. Johnson, 


and J. C. Napier, of Mississippi; W. J. Kennedy, of Alabama; and D. M. Wha- 
ley, of Texas. * 


Gov. McRae called from the table his resolutions, on the ‘‘ Ascendency of the 
United States in the Gulf of Mexico,” [see second day,] whigh were adopted : 
Mr. Roy offered the following resolutions, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That the President of this Convention be authorized to appoint a committee of 
three to correspond with Rev. T.C Thornton and others, in reference to the establishment of 
Southern institutions of learning, and a Southern publishing house, and report to the next 
Southern Commercial Convention, which meets at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Resolved, That the letter of President Thornton to the Governor of this State, now on the 


table of this Convention, on the subject of Southern education, be spread upon the journals of 
this Convention. ; 


Mapison CoLircE, ; 


Sharon, Miss., April 1, 1859, 
To His Excellency, 


Governor Wm. Mc Willie: 

My Very Dzar Sir: I see from the papers that a Southern Convention is to be held in 
Vicksburg during the month of May next. To this assemblage of the cellected wisdom of the 
South, for years thousands of Southerners have looked for some plan, definite in advice, for 
‘the future adoption of the South, to protect itself from some crying evils, that trammel all those 
disposed to preserve one half these United States from ill that indirectly, at least, influence 
every portion of its territory, and place us in a state of dependence, humiliating in the ex- 
treme. In common with others I have felt it; and six, I presume on your goodness and kind 
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ness, to excuse the liberty I take, to inform you how gratifying it will be to many of your warm 
and ardent friends, if in view of your influence, necessarily from your position, with that body, 
you turn its attention to two or three of those subjects The first is ‘‘ Home Education,” and 
‘** Text Books,” such as are approved by the South. My dear sir, the amount of money 
annually expended for the trash written in the form of ‘‘ Notes and Glossaries,” on the texts 
of authors used in our schools, is incalculable; and from the spelling book to the text books 
ofa senior in college, a tax is levied onall the South beyond conception, not to notice the oc- 
easional digs at the peculiar institution (slavery) of the South, which our youth are forced to 
read, with all the artful insinuations of abolitionists. Ifthe Convention could recommend the 
introduction of normal schools in every State, or beneficiary classes in every college, on con- 
dition of such becoming teachers, it would gradually sap the very foundation of that emigra- 
tion from the North and East to supply schools in the South with teachers, and thus help to 
bring abolitionists to their senses. a 

Again, sir, I am sure that Southerners do not themselves know the manner of the intro- 
duction of slavery in the South. Few know that it was by force and connected with an 
order in the British Coumeil, that every man owning one hundred or more acres of land should 
purchase from the African or the South Sea Company, at least, four slaves for every hundred 
acres of land, and the profits accrued to the crown and nobility of England, and built up the 
East India Empire by raising for it four hundred millions. WhenI published my work on 
slavery and called attention to the facts, many Southern gentlemen were astounged, and Mr. 
Calhoun stated to me, “the facts were indubitable, but he had never noticed them before.” 
Now, I believe, if the Convention would give a succinct history of this matter, and found on 
it an appeal to the considerate men of the North, it would go far to stop the “ hue and ery” 
against Southern slavery. = uy 

Another point, sir. I never could see why or how there can be a necessity for Southern 
men to send their cotton North, not only for clothing to be made out of it, but with it to 
buy the very leading lines and gear with which to make that cotton; besides to pay a North- 
ern importer a profit on all goods imported from Europe. Can it be, my dear sir, that 
Richmond, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New-Orleans,cannot establish a trade 
direct ? Let this be done, and all will see how soon Northern cities and Northern men will 
come to their senses. 

Will you, my dear sir, pardon these suggestions. My day has passed. But I love my 
country, my own native South; and I do believe if the Convention will take up and spiritedly 
recommend such decided action as will show the necessity of such changes, and the plan for 
their accomplishment, the people are ready to enter fully into it, As ever, your sincere and 
constant friend. T. C. THORNTON. 


The Chair appointed on this committee, W. D. Roy, H. S. Bennett, and Sim 
eon Oliver. 

Mr. Delafield called uphis resolutions in relation to manufactures, literature, 
&e., which the committee had failed to act upon, when, on motion, they were 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Allen, of South Carelina, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the printing of this Convention be given-to the True Southron, a newspaper 
published in Vicksburg. y 


Mr. Kennedy, of Alabama, (Col. Isaac N. Davis in the chair,) offered the fol” 
lowing resolution, which was adopted by acclamation : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are hereby tendered to Gen. Chas. Clark, the 
President, for the very able, impartial, and dignified manner in which he has presided over 
their deliberations. 


Judge Jones, of Georgia, offered the following, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That tHe thanks of this Convention are due, and they are hereby tendered to the 
citizens of Vicksburg, for the hospitality and courtesy extended to its members. 


Mr. Allen, of South Carolina, offered the following, which was adopted by 
acclamation : ‘ 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are due, and are hereby tendered to, Gen. W 
H. McCardle, for his prompt attention to, and able discharge of the office of Secretary to this 
body. 

There being no further business “before the Convention, at 54 o'clock, P. M. 
Col. Felix Labauve moved that this Convention do now adjourn. The resolu- 
tion having been adopted, the President resumed the chair. After returning 
thanks to the Convention for the kind manner in which it had been pleased to 
speak of his services, he declared the Convention adjourned. 

CHAS. CLARKE, Sec’y. 

Wa. H. McCarpuz, Pres’t. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—SUGAR. 


Tus comparative production of some of the West Indies in sugar, fur the 
past three years has been as follows, according to various official reports : 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
Cubasstonsh epee a-acua cee 358,58) ones Jol, O6Qmenn eee 375,635 
PortounleOy.grewevech-catrd sas GENE VHT Pane ee 38,567 ec 54,160 
Martiniquesm estes stele 200340 eee OUP TY Bn 28,048 
Guadaloupe’ occcii- «sre Deal Der eraets 2D AGS. eee 28,294 
Totalitons) j.--e 459 O58 x5 cre ASS A5Q ase as 486,137 


The decline of production in the French West Indies is very considerable of 
late years. These were as follows : 


Martinique. Guadaloupe. Total Tons. 
LS 25 eu, cheat la Sathoretenetatals ake 305528. warewlar SAAS Le cioeie ses 67,990 
ESSG ee eI Eee 34,158 ook ae 20ST eee 70,535 
SAG Pecvcrc coeur sree eke 20,934 a. eee PANSY (8 seas a 48,013 
1858.65. 5212 ccolsees Boon. doo o 28, 068i Gran 28294 ic oe ei 56,324 


The decline on these two islands has been, it appears, 14,000 tons, or 20 
per cent. in the last 20 years, and this is a sufficient answer to a corre- 
spondent who inquires as to the accuracy of a recent editorial statement in the 
Tribune, to the effect that there had been no decline in the production in 20 
years. The Cuban and Porto Rico production for the past year was very large. 
The figures, however, it will be understood, apply only to the ‘exports ;” the 
actual production is not known, but it is very large, gince the consumption in 
these islands, per head, is known to be much greater than in any other commu- 
nity. In relation to the effect of emancipation upon industry, the only true ex- 
ample is to take a colony entirely delivered over to the emancipated blacks, and 
such a one only is St. Domingo. In 1791, the value of its produce sold in 
France was, 193,381,000 francs, or $36,250,000. The leading figures were 70,- 
227,708 Ibs. of clayed sugar, 93,177,512 lbs. of brown sugar, 68,151,180 Ibs. of 
coffee, 6,286,126 Ibs. of cotton, 930,016 lbs. of indigo. Fifty years of black rule 
has reduced the wealth to nothing, except to smoke, in which the “‘ Emperor ’” 
has evaporated. Cuba has not been emancipated. 


2.—PENSACOLA AND FLORIDA. 


A correspondent writes as follows to the Charleston Courier : 


The population of Pensacola is about three thousand five hundred, the harbor 
is extensive and safe, and ships drawing twenty-two feet of ‘water can cross the 
bar and load near the city, and smaller vessels, to a draught of twelve feet, can 
take in cargo at the wharves. 

There is no place south of Mason aid Dixon’s line, with the exception, per- 
haps of St. Augustine, which can compare with this city for its healthfulness 
throughout the year; and the sea breeze, which regularly makes its daily visit 
through the summer months, gives asalubrious and refreshing atmosphere in spite 
of the tropical sun. 

Pensacola is almost contemporary with the ancient city of St. Augustine, and is 
like her in many respects. At the time of the cession of the Floridas to our 
Government, and change of flags (1821), some of the Spanish population re- 
mained in these cities, each one representing its respective province; and as 
neither place has taken any commercial position, the habits and customs of the: 
old settlers have influenced the community, and here, as in St. Augustine at this 
time, you hear the Spanish language spoken—more pure here, because the pop- 
ulation of this place is descended from Spanish inhabitants entirely, while at St. 
Augustine a part of the citizens were from the islands of Majorca and Minorca. 
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For a few years past this harbor has been studded with vessels. They have 
been either our national men-of-war or merchantmen—the former coming here on 
account of the fine harbor and the navy yard and station; the latter to carry off 
cargoes of lumber, timber, and bricks. Pensacola, however, enjoys merely a re- 
flection from the business, as the navy-yard is about nine miles from the city, 
receiving her stores at the wharves there, and the lumber business is almost en- 
tirely conducted in its details at other points, the shipping business only cen- 
tring at the city. 

The lumber mills are more extensive in class and number than I had any idea 
of. The principal ones are Criglar’s, Simpson’s, Pi:rce’s, Miller’s, McVoy’s, 
Hart and Julien’s, Morton’s, and of a lower grade I cannot enumerate. These 
mills extend from a distance of 5 to 6 miles from Pensacola to 35 miles up the 
Pensacola Bay, Escambia Bay, and Blackwater Bay. ‘‘ Bagdad Mills,” the 
property of the Messrs. Simpson, is ‘an institution ” in the way of lumber busi- 
ness. The mills saw from thirty to forty thousand feet per 24 hours—(it runs 
night and day). There is attached planing machines, lath machines, and an 
extensive manufactory of doors, sash and blinds of superior quality, all carried on 
with Yankee system and economy. 

The capacity of the mills tributary to the harbor of Pensacola is sufficient to 
saw three hundred thousand feet of lumber per day. This is almost incredible, bus 
you know you can rely upon my statistics. I will give you a statement of ship- 
ments : 


Quantity of lumber shipped from Ist Jan., 1858, to Ist Jan., 1859 .. 30,566,298 


rs laths a. i 3 .. 4,255,200 

. shingles ; 3 P wa 780,965 

% brieks 55 $ 3 .. 2,611,000 

Shipmentio tuum bere Sos maereterey, eieleehcn laaieinis esis tellers alele eeietsteote 15,941,632 

“y) ” 1855 ed COC ccc eee r ees coeewWeeteoee 21,390,513 

55 a US BGR eter ee rare teeth See RIS NOS ors sas nie AAS 27,222,937 

ns 50 IRSISWE 5 3.50.0 eae tise Kaen a: Hate aces ol LOS 074 

- 3 ESBS ix. Hh ec eetaes Silestae Serareattats ..-. 30,566,298 

125,324,454 

Shipmentsiof bricks samestiaies=.tamr buses cy itrtayec cnee fo ecieic levels 8,647,450 
Shipments of Lumber, 1859. 

UODTHE og asernbSQTs ana 3G S oN GAO CSe Or ES attra o cman 4,941,338 

LOO RISE «0, adoro SORBG ORES BAS AaONs BP ee Aer DS CMOS . 4,014,407 

EERIE ta diet sae gead GR CRS OO BIE aE A RE AEM SEE an eee 3,483,225 

JN aL strate doit SO RRS AN costar Ered Ra ee AO ER ER 2,926,103 

River tae ne ee ee een ne mee eee eres S 4,208,781 

19,523,854 


The number of vessels arrived since 1st of January, over one hundred and sixty, 
and departed for all quarters of the world. 

The reason I say that activity and commercial life is suddenly coming to Pen- 
sacola, is because the iron rail is connecting this city with Montgomery, and a 
branch road will connect her with the coal fields and iron beds around Selma. 

The road is now completed twelve miles from Pensacola (and a better road was 
never laid), and the track-layers commence again next Monday. From Mont- 
gomery this way the track is laid to Greenville, and coming on. When this line 
is completed, this city will become a very important cotton mart, and the coal and 
iron of Alabama will here find its depot and shipping place. Hitherto, Pensacola 
has been cut off—isolated from the interior, and only had unfrequent steam con- 
nection with other ports onthe Gulf. The full arrangements in connection with 
the opening of the Fernandino and Cedar Keys Railroad will supply more con- 
venient and frequent means of passing to and fro. } ' ad 

Property is advancing in price, and new buildings are being erected in antici- 
pation of “better times,” and the people appear to be alive to the importance of 
action. 
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NATIONAL EXPORTS. 


38.—NATIONAL EXPORTS. 


We remarked recently upon large profits which have been officially made by 
the South in the sale of its crops of late years. If ‘we take from the official tell- 
ers, the export value of the cotton as given in manifests and cost, the value upon 
the whole crop, we shall have an aggregate as follows : 


Crop Per lb. Value of Value 
Bales Cents. crop. exported. 
PS50 erence salts 2,096,706 11.30 $104,183,300 $71,984,616 
WSO vane sewcseadeu 2,355,257 12.11 120,118,107 112,315,317 
1852. ve 3,015,029 8.05 102,965,743 87,965,732 
USO Gers aavaubislinteeze 3,262,882 9.85 137,041,044 109,410,404 
TESS yaictate seveo%e 2,930,027 9 47 117,933,587 83,596,220 
ESD Ose release 2,847,330 8.74 101,384,204 88,143,844 
SOG fone aerate 3,527,845 9.40 142,289,801 128,382,351 
USD acs teccet 2,939,519 12.50 159,360,000 131,557,859. 
TSO8 aie ise seas 3,113,962 11.70 168,153,948 131,386,661 
Totalewen ey. aes. 26,088,566 1,102,021,734 944,749,004 
Average...... 2,876,507 122,442,415 104,861,000 
Seven mos., ’59 3,111,000 12.00 171,105,000 97,203,311 


The average is over 10 cents per pound for the nine years ending with 1858, 
and the present crop has already been-delivered to an extent and at a value 
higher than the total crop of any preceding year. The total exports in bales last 
year were 2,590,455, or 1,200,000 bales from the present date to the same time 
last year. A similar export this year would give an export value of $163,000,000, 
or $32,000,000 in excess of last year. The prices are now, however, rising, and 
if the crop should not hold. out to the extent at the time expected, the rising value 
will doubtless compensate for that deficient, and make the value to be drawn for 
as large as usual. This has heretofore been always the case. In 1856, the crop 
was large, and the quantities exported was 2,991,125 bales, at a value of 
$128,000,000 ; in the next year, from the smaller crop, 2,265,000 bales were ex- 
ported, at a value of $131,575,000. The leading fact, as seen above, is, that no 
matter what may be the fluctuation in the crop, the annual value exported in- 
creases. In 1855, it rose 5,000,000 ; in 1856, 40,000,000 ; in 1857, 3,000,000 ; 
in 1858, it maintained itself 4in spite of the panic; and the present year the ex- 
port value is a gain likely to be increased over 30,000,000. It has not, however, 
been cotton alone ; but rice, tobacco, and breadstuffs, have been exported in in- 
creasing volume and profit. Of breadstuffs, the exports from Virginia form about 
one fifth of the whale export ; and if we distinguish articles of Southern origin 
from others, the United States exports stand as follows : 


1850. 1857. 1858. 

COULON.. \chscsiskerdretsccyctors $66,396,967  $131,575,859  $131,386,661 
MNODACCO. arises seleansrcs 5,804,207 20,200,772 196,409,882 
Piessaielabannseae 2,569,362 2,290,400 1,870,878 
DUC ahem nn arceits 24,906 190,012 691,679 
Plem phar sason aioe 8,458 46,907 47,875 
Navalistoresas vane. ae 845,164 1,638,728 1,564,889 
Breadstuffs........... 2,407,506 9,624,638 8,110,101 
Total South. . “ye 78,056,570 165,647,316 163,082,965 

« North....... 52,696,637 113,360,397 88,268,008 

Total nas suaienecnparac 130,753,207 278,907,713 251,350,973 
Gold teh ko 956,874 60,078,352 42,407,246 


This gives a singular result, showing that in the last year of panic the articles 
of Southern export did not decline in value, but maintained the figure to which 
they had attained in 1857, more than double the value of 1850, while the exports 
of Northern origin declined twenty-five millions. This year the decline in these 
latter articles will be still more marked, since the large crops of Europe stop the 
exports of food from this side. Indeed, there have been cases where flour sent 
abroad for sale, has been ordered back to this side, the market giving a better 
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opportunity to “‘ get out” under the present low state of freights. This large in- 
crease of Southern articles of export has taken place upon the natural increase of 
the hands employed, and without the outlay of any considerable capital. The 
crop of 1857 was but 5 per cent. over the average of the eight years, but it 
brought 25 per cent. more money. It was about the same in quantity as that of 
1854, but it realized $42,000,000 more money. Nearly the same hands, land, and 
money capital, have realized this large increase in values. .The increase of capi- 
tal that has taken place in their section is now, however, making itself felt in 
more extended operations, in drains and preparing lands tu bring a greater sur- 
face under crop, and to make that new land more productive, by such means as 
will enable the same number of hands to handle more cotton. At the North, in 
machine labor, this has been from time to time done with great drudgery. Thus, 
formerly a girl tended one loom, which was expensive, and it was found that her 
time was not fully taken up: It was then determined to slacken the speed, and 
make her tend two. Thus, half the hands were required for the same number of 
looms, but this produced less cloth in a day. Ina little while, as she became 
more expert, the speed was gradually increased, until she became accustomed to 
tend both at full speed. We think that some factories have succeeded in making 
a girl tend four at full speed. While this was done, a trifling advance in wages 
was made ; but ultimately, four times the work was got for the same money. In 
agricultural operations this is not so easily done ; the speed of the crops cannot 
be increased, nor the ubiquity of the hands improved. Much is, however, done 
by better cultivation and the conservation of labor. The advance which the South 
has made has been mostly, if not altogether, on its own resources. It has not 
been aided by immigration. At the North and West an immense amount of cap- 
ital has come from abroad, and been re-invested in those industries that have— 
aided by war and famine years abroad—produced the increase in surplus ex- 
ported. The immigrants, with their wealth, who have flowed over the North and 
West in such numbers, have failed to enhance the exportable surplus of the coun- 
try in the same proportion that it has been enhanced by the comparatively sta- 
tionary numbers and capital of the South. 

The great staple of the section is yearly becoming more indispensable to the 
commercial world, and it has outlived and outgrown the influence of the money 
power of the Bank of England. Many years since, Mr. Van Buren, in a speech, 
said that a combination of the Bank of England “diminished the value of every 
man’s property in America.” This was peculiarly true at the South, since ‘“ the 
money out of cotton bills” by that institution, when the leading Engllsh cities 
were buying, made a great difference in the price of the article. That plan was 
tried to check the rising value in 1856 and 1857; but, for the first time, without 
success. The power had passed over to the South. The combinations of spin- 
ners are of no avail; the manufacturing wants exceed the productive power of 
the South. The vast sums invested in machinery, on which hungry crowds de- 
pend for support, are valueless without a sufficiency of the raw material, and the 
supply of that material is a close monopoly. California has largely increased her 
exports of a commodity which is of no value except to export. But the process 
of that production has absorbed as much capital as the export of gold has brought 
back into the country ; that is to say, if we have got cloths, wines, sugars and 
teas from abroad, in exchange for the gold, as much of other industrial products 
has been consumed in the process of digging. In the West, the location of new 
lands, and the building of new roads and towns and cities, have absorbed as much 
capital as has been reproduced. The manufacturers of the North have doubtless 
found the means of extracting from the South much of its increased means, in 
exchange for manufactures ; and the South has generally paid up sufficiently well 
to compensate for Western deficiency ; but the South has now reached a position 
in which she no longer depends upon advances. The article of cotton, on which 
the world depends, is her monopoly, and she has the capital to govern it. 

The manufacturers are now buying largely, but they are required to pay well. 
It is probable that Northern spinners have, in the last six months, invested for cot- 
ton double what they ever did before for the same period. The amount expended 
thus far, for the year, has not been far from $30,000,000. 

The exports for the whole country this year will be large ; but by much the 
largest exportation will be derived from the Southern interests. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1.—_THE INFLUENCE AND CONNECTION OF METEOROLOGY WITH 
THE PURSUITS OF AGRICULTURE. 


You ask my views of the connection of meteorology with agriculture. 

So. far as mere practical agriculture is concerned, one might say that every 
farmer and planter is observant of the ,weather and the difference of 
seasons, and that he has regard to these in his daily observations. I know that 
this is not answering your inquiry ; that you expect more precision, and wish 
to know its more scientific connections. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, I believe, few go beyond noting the temperature 
in the shade and the fall of the rain. In the far South it is customary to note 
when the first and Jast frost occurs; but not much beyond these. ‘This, you 
will say, is doing very little with a subject intimately connected with their vital 
interests, and altogether divorcing science from it. ; 

Let me premise, then, and set out with the proposition that, for vegetable life, 
growth, and maturity, for production and increase, there is as much to be 
learned, and more, a great deal more, above the soil than beneath it! for nearly 
all that influence and contracts vegetation—nay, most of its nutriment, is above it. 
If this is true, as I trust to make it appear, even in the narrow limits to which I 
have confined myself, why should our planters, farmers, and horticulturists be so 
ignorant of agricultural meteorology? Are we never to ascend beyond mere 
empirical experiments because our fathers did not? Are we to have no aid 
from science in the latter half of the nineteenth century, when every other art, 
and culture, and branch of civilization, is advancing with giant strides in the 
career of improvement toward perfection? All other branches of knowledge 
sink, as it were, into insignificance when compared with this, and it becomes the 
duty, as no doubt it will be the destiny, devolving upon our countrymen to con- 
tribute to the perfection of this first and greatest pursuit of man. 

But let me proeged to prove my proposition, that there is more above the soil 
than is beneath it that-1s eggential to the production of all crops, fruit, and veg- 
etables. oy 

First, and above all, there is required temperature, but not temperature in the 
shade. Younever plant crops or expose fruit to the shade! It is to the full 
influences of solar and terrestrial radiation ; to the coolness of the night air and 
to the full foree of the direct rays of the sun; that withoyt this plants will not 
flower nor seed come to maturity. The solar spectrum is now well known to be 
composed of three different kinds of rays, viz.: the colorific, calorific, and the 
actinic; each essential, but for different purposes and in different degrees in the 
great laboratory of Nature. One decks with resplendent and variegated color 
the beautiful foliage of the forest and garden, and even mantles the cheek -of 
a with the fine glow of bountiful life; while another preserves animation 
even during an arctic winter, causes the wind to arise, waters to flow, and gives 
to tropical regions their gorgeous and boundless fertility ; while the actinic or 
chemical principal not only bids the seed awake and quicken in the plant, but 
acts on inanimate as well as animate bodies. 

The proportion of these rays differ in different climates and seasons, and this 
is, probably, the main cause of the difference in the climates themselves. Thus 
all climates are not the same to the daguerreotypists; nor is this dependent 
upon a mere quantum of light, for in the brilliant regions of the tropical zone 
their art almost fails them, at least, during the brightest periods of sunshine. 
They probably require the predominance of the actinic principle; and it has 
been found that many native plants of the tropics have to be protected when 
transplanted to,the climate of England from the full influence of solar radiation ; 
that the direct solar ray is warmer north than south; that the difference be- 
tween sun and shade temperature is greater at the north than atthe south. In 
some southern latitudes (at Cumana, for instance), the difference between the 
sun and shade temperature is often but 2°, while far north it is often 160 and 
more. The necessity of this in the great economy of Nature is obvious; for 
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avere it not the case the maturing of the cereals and the ripening and the effect- 
ive growth of vegetables would be impossible in the short springs and summers 
ofa very large proportion of northern regions, and hence they would be doomed 
to perpetual sterility and unfit for the residence of man or beast. But we 
know that vegetation springs into, existence there with a rapidity utterly un- 
known to the eouth ; and s0 of efflorescence and maturation ; and the principle 
at the foundation of all this is clearly shown by experiments in meteorology. 

Thus, we know that a flower will bloom when the sum of the squares of the 
daily mean of temperatures reaches a certain point from the last freeze of win- 
ter, and that it has been ascertained, for instance, that the common lilac blooms 
when this sum reaches 76 07° of Fahrenheit, and if the registers of meteoro- 
logical and vegetable phenomena are faithfully recorded, as desired, in the 
tables sent out to their correspondents by the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Patent Office, the amount of temperature required by all cereals, fruit, &e., in 
their successive stages, will be well ascertained and demonstrated ; and hence, 
knowing beforefiand the average light, heat, and actinism, due to every latitude 
and locality, and the amount of each required by each of the cereals and fruits, 
&c., in their successive stages, we can easily predicate the adaptability of plants, 
seed, fruit, &c., to climate, and of the probable product of each—bearing in 
mind the earlier stages—in any year. I have found by my experiments, while in 
the higher regions of the Sierra Madre, in Mexico, that elevation, too, seems tu 
increase this solar radiation, and you no doubt were struck, as well as myself, 
while there, with the apparent discrepancy of the luxuriance of the crops with 
the seeming poverty of the soil; nor can I otherwise account for it than 
through this more exalted radiation; and this is the only explanation I could 
ever come to what of what Baron Humboldt meant by “ force of climate,” when 
speaking of that-region. 

Hence, then, heat and light, with all their powers, attributes, and components, 
are procured from without, in deprivation of which, life could not exist. Oxygen 
and nitrogen, the main components of the atmosphere, are energetic elements, 
performing important and indispensable parts in transforming inert matter into 
plants, and associated with their most instable organic compounds. And carbonic 
acid, the other and variable constituent element of the atmosphere, furnishes the 
largest proportion of the food of plants ; so much so, that it is calculated, upon 
the highest authority, that between 400 and 500 tons of fixed carbon is annually 
derived from the atmosphere to each’ square mile of forest land, and almost the 
same by other vegetable productions, and that a very small proportion is derived 
from the roots. 

But this is not all. Knowing the requirements of plants, you should know 
daily the amount of moisture in the atmosphere, the amount of evaporation from 
the surface, the average amount contained in each wind passing over your local- 
ity, the amount of precipitation (rain), and the temperature of the soil to which 
the roots of plants are exposed. By these means you will ascertain that drought 
is not dryness, nor is dryness drought ; that they are not correlative terms. 

A distinguished Southerner (the late Mr. Poinsett, of this State, in an inter- 
view I had with him not very long before his decease), to whom I made known 
these views, very readily undertook to have a series of experiments made, under 
my instructions, on his rice plantation, to test the nature of these principles ; 
but they were cut short by his untimely death. 

A few years ago a deficiency in an average of two degrees in the thermometer 
—of summer temperature—was the cause of the loss of the great grain crop in 
England, and the markets of the world were thrown into convulsions on account 
of it.* Some years after a nearly similar fate was threatened from there being 
a deficiency of solar influence ; the season was too cloudy for the crops to mature 
well. { have, as you know, shown in another place how the abnormal conditions 
of the atmosphere influence the production of epidemics in our race. We see 
here still more palpably how a wide-spread failure of certain elements in the all- 
pervading atmosphere produces the same effects in the vegetable kingdom. 


* This occurred in the disastrous year 1853, and was because the temperatures of July 
and August (the ripening months there) were 2° below the average of those months, and 
were respectively 57° and 59° each. In one of the best wheat districts of the United States 
(Rochester, N. Y.) 64° and 65% are the temperatures of the ripening months, which there are 
June ang July. 
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I trust that I have now made my proposition demonstrable, even in the narrow 
limits to which I have confined myself, and that the value of the experience thus 
derived to every planter, farmer, horticulturist—nay, to every keeper of a hot- 
house, is incalculable—to every section of our country, to every dealer in their 
products ; for by these means the coming crop could be estimated beforehand, 
thus putting an end to speculation. Hence, then, these experiments should be 
made everywhere, in every county in each State of our Union ; thence to a cen- 
tral bureau at Washington ; weekly and regularly published, that their import- 
ant bearings should be at once known to the entire country. 

In Europe at least three kingdoms have their climatic and sanitary condition, 
I am informed, daily telegraphed to a central bureau. 

These experiments have been made by me during many years, but were mainly 
conducted in the centre of a large city (New-Orleans) until within the last two 
years; and since that time in the beautiful district of Richland, in the centre of 
the State of South Carolina, adjoining the city of Columbia, and they have been 
freely made known to my correspondents and in public addresses ; and hence the 
foundation of the complaint I have made to you that “my thunder” has been 
used by others. ; 

But the complaint is made that man has no influence over meteorological con- 
ditions, and we must take it all as we find it. Now, this is not the fact: We 
not only know by experiment what and when the conditions we require are to 
occur, and adapt our ‘“‘seed-time and harvest” to them; but we actually have 
and exercise the great power we possess over the moisture—in and above the 
soil—in the atmosphere, by draining, ditching, and clearing the under and 
forest growth in the neighborhood. The influence on temperature of denuding 
a country of its native growth, or covering it with trees, is well known; and 
the statement that is made is quite creditable, that the average temperature of 
whole districts in England have been elevated one degree by the-system of drain- 
ing adopted there. We can influence the precipitation by extending these opera- 
tions over a wider area; and terrestrial as well as solar radiation is much in- 
fluenced by changing the color of the soil. Bad cultivation,and inordinate rains 
remove the salts’ necessary to prolific vegetation. Leng droughts draw up, by 
capillary attraction,.the salts of the subsoil; you supply the balance by arti- 
ficial addition, such as chemical analysis shows is called for by the special 
cultivation desirable; and‘if he wishes to be a successful agriculturist and 
somewhat exempt from: the proverbial uncertainties of climate, he must not only 
be familiar with the circumstances and conditions in which he is placed, but 
carefully study and understand the principles set forth ; and he will thus learn 
the unerring rules of the adaptability of all the forms of vegetable life and pro- 
duction to the various contingencies of climate and localities, and be remunera- 
ted for his toil. i 

I trust you will excuse my concluding this already too lengthy letter by ex- 
tracting a paragraph from my address to the Academy of Sciences at New-Orleans : 

‘The true philosophical basis of all success in agricultural pursuits is derived 
from such a precise knowledge of climatology as can alone be procured through 
the thermometer and the rain gauge, &c (together with an acquaintance with 
vegetable physiology)—all else is empirical. Experience may anticipate theoret- 
ical knowledge—it can never be a substitute for it; it usually does in agriculture, 
bnt the only perfectly safe foundation for a true understanding of it is, when 
theoretical truth has been confirmed by the Jessons of experience. What may 
suit our season may completely fail in another, and cannot be relied on with 
any certainty as a foundation of business operations, or for a permanent source 
of livelihood. The application of this to different climates is the interpreter of 
their capacities, and shows us at once why different countries are made prone 
to favor one kind of produce, while others are adapted to different kinds; why 
in some it fails, or is only an occasional product, while in others it is more 
uniform, and can always be calculated on. It shows, in fine, that all are depen- 
dent on precise and invariable laws, of which these are the true exponents. Itis 
only thus we can advance the ‘hand of Time’ and bring up from its rear-ward 
position the most important pursuit of man to the level of the science of the day 
and the present requirements of the age.” 

With an apology for the unexpected length of this epistle, I remain, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, E H. Barron. 

Hon. Cuartes Naytor, Washington. 
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1.—PROPOSED REVOLUTION OF SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 


COTTON SEED OIL—ITS MANUFACTURE, USES, AND PROFITS. 


Tue following paper is from the pen of the distinguished western statistician 
Charles Cist, Esq., of Cincinnati, and is but part of a very able and elaborate 
article, which he has in preparation for our pages. We take the liberty of ‘an- 
ticipating the full publication, by giving to our readers the few’sheets which are 
ready for the present issue of the Review. The remainder will appear in the 
August No.—[Epiror. 


I shall not advert in this article, to the importance, national as well as local, 
of the cotton crop of the South, presuming that your readers are as familiar 
with the subject, at least, as myself. 

The crop of the past season, is stated by the New-Orleans Crescent, a respect- 
able authority, at 3,600,000 bales, if so, such at the last dates, 200,000 bales 
had not reached the great market, and as some doubts have been expressed, 
whether the 3,600,000 acknowledged to be in market, is not equal to the whole 
crop, I: propose these last figures as the basis of certain calculations, to be made, 
preferring to be clearly within, rather than-supposed to be beyond the bounds of 
actual fact. The probability is that this crop is, or rather will be worth one 
hundred and eighty million dollars, which is an enormous, and I believe, an 
unprecedented result The estimate of value may prove too high, but if.so, it 
only strengthens the propositions I shall make. in 

My object in writing this article is to prove, as I expect to do, beyond cavil or 
doubt, that, great as this crop is in value to the South, the profit on it is much 
Jess than the planting interest can and ought to make out of the seed which this 
crop furnishes, by its manufacture into oil and oil-cake. 

The profits of cotton-growing, in their very nature, must vary greatly in dif- 
ferent seasons, and in various sections of the regions in which this great staple 
is cultivated. Upon an examination of De Bow’s Review for several years past 
I find no higher estimate of average profits than 15 per.cent. If this, 
were a fair statement, it would make the profits of the last season twenty-seven 
million dollars. But as the present and probable future price of the crop is 
greatly above an average, or usual one, the profits are probably much larger than 
this rate. But if they were enlarged to 50 per cent., an improbable-supposition as 
to fact, I expect nevertheless to make my great proposition good, that is, that 
the profits on the manufacture of the cotton seed of 1858-’59, could have’ been 
made a greater amount to the planter, than the profits in the cotton itself. Fifty 
per cent. on $180,000,000 is $90,000,000, and I shall prove that the manufac- 
tured product of the cotton seed is worth over $100,000,000. 

In this comparison, it is obvious that the cotton seed costs nothing to pro- 
duce it. It is the result of raising cotton fibre for market, and as it is ordinarily 
cast aside to rot or thrown into the Mississippi river to be got rid of, every dol- 
lar it can be made to yield the planter, deducting the expense of its manufac- 
ture, is so much addition to the profits on the cotton itself. 

6,400 lbs. cotton in seed will produce 2,000 Ibs. cotton fibres which of course 
leaves 4,400 lbs. cotton seed and lint adhering to it. The hull and lint consti- 
tute nearly one half this weight, leaving not less than 2,200 Ibs kernel. This 
amount of kernel yields by pressure 96 4-5 gallons oil, and 1,540 Ibs. oil cake. 

Let me now scale these results to the entire crop of cotton. 3,600,000 bales 
at 500 Ibs. to the bale is 1,800,000,000 lbs. fibre, the cotton seed of which 
would be 3,960,000,000 Ibs. or 1,980,000 tons. 3,960,000,000 seed, equal to 
1,980,000,000 lbs. kernel, which 87,120,000 gallons oil at 88 gallons to the ton, 
and 762,000 tons oil cake. 

Value 87,120,000 gallons oil at $1 per gall........... $87,120,000 
“© 762,300 tons cake at $25 per ton.............. 19,057,500 


$106,177,500 
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I observe that the late Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, (see De Bow’s Statis- 
tics, vol. i., page 165,) makes the per cent. of seed much greater than I have 
assigued it. ; 

As to the prices affixed to the oil and cake it will suffice to state that neither 
lard oil nor coal oil, to say nothing of sperm oil, can interfere with cotton seed 
oil, at the figure quoted here’; and that oil cake at $1 25°per 100 lbs. is not only 
more valuable, but cheaper than any other feed at their current rates. 

Lard oil is worth at wholesale 90 cents per gallon, and coal oil 95 cents. I 
will now briefly show that cotton seed oil has peculiar advantages in its use, 
which will fully make up the difference in value I assign it. 

The oil made from cotton seed, when purified and refined, has the color, trans- 
parency, and taste like olive oil, and has precisely the same character for phar- 
maceutical and lubricatory uses. It has the property of resisting cold to a re- 
markable degree, remaining limpid at 30° Fahrenheit, and quite fluid at 20°, 
hardening only at8° to 10°. Itis nota volatile oil like coal oil or ordinary 
burning fluid, but a fixed oil like lard, sperm, or olive oil, and therefore does 
not explode, while at the same time it can be burned in any lamp adapted to the 
burning of lard or sperm oil. It gives a brighter light and burns longer than lard 
oil, which is owing to the entire absence of the gum which always exists in lard, 
and for this last reason it is a better lubricator than lard oil. Coal oil is of the 
lowest value among lubricating oils, owing to its volatility.* For all these rea- 
sons I assign cotton seed oil a higher value than any other manfactured in the 
United States. : 

I now come the oil cake. This is an article of food for cattle, is greatly supe- 
rior to flax-seed oil cake, with which it seems natural to compareit. The use of 
flax seed oil cake as food for cows, cannot long be persisted in without se. il 
ing the richness, flavor, and color of the milk, and it can only be used alter- 
nately with other food, but the cotton seed cake can be fed to advantage without 
any necessity for change. I say nothing of the facility of grinding the cake by 
hand, which cannot be done with flax-seed cake, which is no trifling advantage. 
Cotton-seed oil cake at 1} cent per lb. is cheaper than any kind of grain what- 
ever, as feed for cattle or horses, barley alone approximating it on the score of 
economy. 


The following extract from an English paper gives a briefhistory of the prog- 
ress of a pound of cotton, from the raw material to its manufacture into cloth: 


“There was sent off for London lately, from Glasgow, a small piece of mus- 
lin, about one pound in weight, the history of which is as follows: The cotton 
came from the United States to London; it was thence sent to Manchester and 
manufactured into yarn ; thence it was sent to Paisley, where it was woven ; 
thence to Ayrshire, and there tamboured; thence conveyed to Dumbarton and 
hand-sewed, and returned to Paisley ; thence to the county of Renfrew, bleached, 
and again returned to Paisley-; thence sent to Glasgow, finished,’ and sent 
again to London.” 


® 
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Since the l&st issue of the Review, large, light, airy, and of spotless clean- 
we have strayed off from our desk at/liness. The table cannot readily be 
New-Orleans, the labors of which held| surpassed. We enjoyed the pompano, 
us very closely during the winter] undoubtedly the best fish in the coun- 
months, try. Green peas and other vegetables 

The attractions of the Lake Shore| of the early spring abound. Extensive 
detained us a day in our passage to} gardens bloom with every variety of 
Mobile. The leading hotel is one of| beautiful roses. Cool and inviting 
the finest in the South. Its rooms are| shades woo us to repose. Indeed it is 


* It must be recollected, also, that while there is no finer illuminating oil than that of 
coal, yet its use is absolutely restricted to stationary lamps, and it can only be burned in 
such as are especially adapted to its nature, while cotton seed oil can be used in every exist- 
ing description of lamps. 
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a delightful retreat from the noise and 
bustle and dust of the town. 

There is much in Mobile that is 
attractive to those who have lived in 
larger cities. Its hospitalities, its re- 
finement, its intelligence, and its vir- 
tues, are conspicuous. There is an 
absence of ostentation and elaboration, 
we mean by comparison, which is 
truly refreshing. The merchants are 
active and enterprising; the lawyers 
eloquent and able; the physicians—but 
who are the superiors anywhere of 
Nott and Levert? Perhaps at this point 
we might make a remark about the 
sex, which neither merchants, lawyers, 
nor doctors include, though it rules 
them: all—the ladies. All the world 
over, our preferences are with them. 
In Mobile, our acquaintance includes 
some of exquisite beauty of person and 
character. They have charms which, 
in dreams, re-visit us. But, enough ! 

The name of the eminent physician 
which slipped into our paragraph 
above, suggests pleasing memories of 
his beautiful home among the rich and 
elegant structures of Government-st. 
Here his accomplished, intellectual, 
and fascinating lady dispenses hospi- 
talities and courtesies to citizen and 
stranger, and especially the latter, with 
Javish hand and warm heart. Her 
home, embellished with all that can 
contribute to elegance and taste, gath- 
ered in every part of the world, is the 
centre of attraction for a large and 
polished and intellectual circle. Her 
receptions are like those of a courtly 
minister. We are invading, however, 
upon the sanctuary of private life, and 
hastily beat a retreat at the very begin- 
ning of a tribute which our heart was 
about to pay. 

In regard to the commerce, manu- 
factures, and general business of Mo- 
bile, we have had occasion to speak on 
innumerable occasions. In particular 
we have commended her lavish bounty 
in aid of railroads, and especially in 
aid of her great work, the Mobile and 
Ohio road. Over this route we travel- 
led more than two hundred miles, to a 
point which is connected by a short 
stage line to Columbus, and which will 
soon be connected by a branch rail- 
road. The Mobile and Ohio railroad 
is a durable structure, and will offer a 
very convenient passage to the North 
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when it intersects with the Memphis 
and Charleston road. It is now about 
90 miles from such intersection, and js 
in rapid progress. On the other side, 
the road is in active operation between 
Jackson, Tennessee, and Columbus, 
Kentucky, and eyery effort is being 
made to connect the two links, when 
there will result one of the longest and 
most important roads, in every respect, 
in the Union. We have soine recent 
statistics in regard to the road, which 
will appear in our next. 

Columbus is one of the largest and 
most beautiful interior towns in the 
South, and has long been celebrated 
for the wealth of its inhabitants, the 
elegance of its society, and the general 
intelligence of its people. It is a 
place of considerable and growing 
trade, and its merchants conduct busi- 


ality. The private residences are 
beautiful, and are adorned with choi 
cest gardens. In particular we’ might 
mention that of Major Blewitt, whieh 
offers a perfect paradise. Here abound, 
without— - 


“Flowers of all hue, 
And without thorn the rose ;” 


and within, rich embellishments, 
elegant garnishing pictures, and rare 
ornaments. Then, too, the unaffected 
hospitalities of our worthy friend ! 

Columbus is more than ordinarily 
blessed in her dowry of beautiful and 
accomplished women, and the fact may 
to some extent be accounted for, when 
it is considered how admirable are her 
educational facilities. In company with 
Major Blewitt, the President of the 
Trustees, we visited the Memale Insti- 
tute, and were introduced to all of the 
departments, through the courtesy of 
President Larabee. The whole num- 
ber of students was 2381, of whom 14 
were in the senior class. Alabama, 
Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, as well as Mississippi, were 
represented. The buildings are exten- 
sive, the system of education thorough, 
and the faculty large and able; the 
expenses moderate, and the site very 
healthful. 

Columbus, the seat of justice for 
Lowndes county, is pleasantly situated 
on the east bank of the Tombigby, in 
north latitude 383 deg., 150 miles north- 
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east of Jackson, and 480 miles, by river, 
above Mobile. 

It is regularly laid out upon an 
elevated plain, the streets crossing each 
other at right angles, and is a beautiful 
and flourishing place. Within a few 
years, in consequence of the sale of the 
adjacent Indian lands, and the great 
emigration of the surrounding country, 
it has advanced rapidly in population 
and wealth. 

The first effort made to settle Colum- 
bus was in 1819. In the latter part of 
the year 1817, Thomas Thomas, a man 
who had been driven out by the Indian 
agent as an intruder in the Chickasaw 
Nation, built a small split-log hut, on 
the spot now known as the corner of 
Main and Franklin streets, but there 
are no signs of its ever being occupied 
by any person till 1819. The town 
was first called Shookhuttah-tom-a-hah, 
a name given it by the Indians, signi- 
fying “ Opossum Town.” 

Oolumbus was incorporated into a 
town in 1822. 

Madé the passage of the Alabama 
river, on the splendid steamer St. 
Charles. Delayed but an hour at 
Montgomery, and then over the rail- 
‘roads safely and pleasantly, and with- 
out delay, to Atlanta, to Augusta, and 
to Charleston. From Charleston, in 
the steamer Edisto, to St. Helena Is- 
land, a favored retreat of ours, and one 
which is blessed by the associations of 
our boyhood, and with ancestral asso- 
ciations, running back almost to the 
landing of Port Royal and the settle- 
ment of Carolina. On the trip, shake 
hands with an old friend, Prof. Bache, 
of the Coast Survey, and making the 
“outside passage,” examine with him 
bars, and buoys, and headlands. In 
addition to being a man of great 
science, he is the grandson. of Benjamin 
Franklin. : 

From Charleston take the railroad 
to Memphis. This route we have not 
before travelled, and is therefore one 
of much interest. The time occupied 
between the two cities is about forty- 
two hours. The Memphis and Charles- 
ton road is au admirable structure, and 
under most excellent management. It 
has conferred great benefit upon Mem- 
phis and upon the country which it 
traverses, besides constituting an im- 
portant link of Northern and Southern 
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travel. We have never journeyed over 
a more comfortable road, by day or 
night. 

The route from Atlanta is through 
Marietta, Cartersville, Dalton, ete., to 
Chattanooga, a distance of 138 miles, 
over the Western and Atlantic railroad. 
The tunnel through which we pass is 
black as night, $ of a mile long and 18 
feet high, cut through solid rock. 
From Chattanooga, take the Nashville 
road for 38 miles, to Stevenson, passing 
some of the wildest and most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the world. The Look- 
out Mountains rise to the height of 
2,400 feet. 


“Standing on its summit, the tourist 
drinks a bracing air; his eye wanders over a 
vast sea of foiest and cultivated fields, until 
its vision is bounded by the mountains, fifty 
miles distant. The Tennessee meanders in 
graceful curves beneath his feet—now lost te 
view, and then the glimmer of its waters 
bréaks out again in the far distance. Awful 
precipices and mighty rocks are all around; 
and looking from their dizzy heights, the 
rushing railway-train hastening along. its 
appointed way, seems a child’s toy, a mere 
plaything, amid the great realities of na- 
ture.” 


Chattanooga, superbly situated amid 
woods and mountains, and by the side 
of the beautiful Tennessee, which is 
always navigable here, is a town of 
4,000 inhabitants, and much and grow- 
ing commerce and manufactures. The 
mineral resources of the country are 
inexhaustible. Eventually the whole 
region will be one of much resort 
during the summer months, on account 
of health. Beersheba Springs and 
Sewanee, the site of the new Southern 
University, are at a very short distance. 

Leaving Stevenson, the space to 
Memphis, on the Charleston and Mem- 
phis road, is 271 miles. The most im- 
portant points in the route are Hunts- 
ville, Decatur, Tuscumbia, Iuka, Cor- 
inth, Grand Junction, Lagrange, and 
Moscow. 

Hunisville has a population of 3,200, 
and is a thriving and beautiful town. 
It is almost the healthiest region of 
America, and is the abode of much 
wealth and refinement. To strangers, 
this place has the greatest attractions. 


“The city is one mile square, and contains, 
together with its suburban residents, a popu- 
lation of 3,200. It is laid off at right angles, 
and the streets and alleys graded and Mac- 
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adamized, while the foot-walks are mostly 
ornamented with shade-trees. Its principal 
public buildings are a court-house, located 
in the square, of Doric architecture, and 
surmounted by a beautiful dome. It is 
handsomely fenced in, and surrounded by 
shade-trees. The Northern Bank of Alabama 
is a tasteful and attractive structure, of the 
Tonic order. The various churches, develop- 
ing beautiful architectural styles, and a 
theatre, constitute the residue of the public 
buildings, while the private residences are 
ample and elegant in structure. Two char- 
tered female schools—the “‘ North Alabawa 
College” and the ‘Huntsville Female Col- 
lege”—are well patronized institutions. 
affording enlarged and liberal courses of 
instruction. Two male academies and free 
schools, in addition to the aforesaid, evidence 


extraordinary interest in the progress of edu- | 


cation; and constitute a pre-eminent feature 
of the city’s glory.” 


Decatur is rather an old town for the 
West; has steamboat communication 
by the Tennessee, with the Ohio river, 
and a population of above 1,000. 

Tuscumbia, with twice the popula- 
tion, is situated in the healthful and 
beautiful valley of the Tennessee, about 
a mile from the river. It abounds with 
mineral and other springs. The 
“Franklin,” the “Ligon,” “ Bailey,” 
and “ Lauderdale” springs are in this 
region. 

Juka is of no further importance 
at present than that it is the point of 
connection, by stages, with the Mobile 
road. 

At Corinth, the intersection of the two 
roads will eventually be had, and a town 
of some consequence must result. It is 
in Tishamingo county, Mississippi. and 
has already a population of about 1,500. 
The advantages of location, natural 
and artificial, are very great. 

Grand Junction is the point of con- 
nection with the Mississippi Central 
road. It is growing rapidly in popula- 
tion and trade, and should now have 
another name. We propose that of 
“ Jefferson Davis.” Mississippi has yet 
none of her towns named after this 
eminent son. 

Lagrange, with less than a thousand 
inhabitants, is a place of healthy and 
desirable residence. 

Moscow connects, by ashort railroad, 
with Somerville, Tennessee, a point 
which we should delight to visit again, 
having enjoyed in years long past the 
society of its excellent and hospitable 


people. 
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In regard to Memphis, we shall have 
quite an article in our next number, 
from the pen of Prof. Stueckrath. We 
remained there ourselves a day or two, 
and were amazed with the evidences of 
its progress since our last visit in 1851. 
It was charming to meet again and 
enjoy the hospitalities of many old 
friends. 

Took the steamer “ Capitol,” in com- 
pany with the South Carolina and 
Georgia delegates, for the Southern 
convention at Vicksburg. In this fast 
and splendid boat we make the trip, 
which is 850 miles, in about 24 hours 
From the guards of the boat the view 
for a great part of the way is of nothing 
but ruin. The old Mississippi has 
broken down the feeble barriers and 
inundated to the very parlors and 
chambers of their mansions, hundreds 
and hundreds of rich plantations.. The 
heart sickens at such a prospect of 
devastation presenting itself on every 
hand. Can nothing be done to pre- 
vent these enormous and annually in- 
creasing losses? In our next we shall 
present a vast mass of interesting mate- 
rial upon the subject, from the pens ot 
very able contributors, and practical as 
well as scient#fic men. 

The week which we pass at, Vicks- 
burg, is associated with memories the 
heart would not willingly let perish. 
Suffice it that we could not return too 
often, or stay too long. Ina late num- 
ber of the Review, we had some inter- 
esting notes on Vicksburg. 

In regard to the Convention, we have 
spoken in another place. It was clear 
that the people of Vicksburg looked 
upon it with some distrust and (with ex- 
ceptions of course) seemed disposed to 
keep at a safe distance from its infected 
districts. Some of them had in advance 
“ snuffed treasonirthe tainted air,” and 
our friend, Gov. Foote, was glad to 
meet “ with it, and struggle with it, in 
its own naked deformity.” It is an 
excellent theme in his hands. and we 
congratulate the governor on so fruit- 
ful a one in these piping hot times on 
the Mississippi stump! The agreeable 
and companionable editors of the 
Whig, the Southron, and the Sun, 
added many pleasures to our Vicks- 
burg visit. 

Take the Southern Mississippi Rau- 
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road, 46 miles to Jackson. This road 
is in fine condition, and is being ex- 
tended eastward to the Alabama line. 
We trust that the connection will be 
eventually secured. 

Leaving Jackson, which has been re- 
ferred to in the last volume of the 
Review, fully, we take the railroad to 
New-Orleans. The distance is 183 
miles, and this is the first time that we 
have traversed it on the road, although 
having much to do with the incipieney 
of the undertaking. The New-Orleans 
and Jackson railroad is in excellent 
condition, and is well managed and, but 
for the drawback the present season in 
the overflow of its lower portions, 
would be on the high road to prosper- 
ity. The evil, however, the president 
tells us, can be easily remedied, and 
obviated hereafter. We hope so. The 
points passed are Byram, Terrey, Crys- 
tal Springs, Hazlehurst, Bahala, Brook- 
haven (the highest point of the road). 
Bogu8Chitto, Summit,Quinn’s, Magno- 
lia, Osyka, Tangipihoa, Amite, Tick- 
faw, Pontchatoula, Manchae, Kenner, 
ete. These are nearly all the creation 
of the road, and are advancing with it. 
The region is for the most part in the 
piny woods and very healthy, being 
entirely remoyed from dangers of epi- 
demies. Large numbers of the citizens 
of New-Orleans are building or oceu- 
pying handsome country residences at 
some of the points above named, and 
the number will greatly inerease frem 
year to year. The advantage thus con- 
ferred upon New-Orleans will be ineal- 
culable. Its citizens can have at their 
very doors health and rural enjoy- 
ments. 

At Manchac, in consequence of the 
inundation, take the steamer for New- 
Orleans, by Lake Pontchartrain. Reach 
in two hours the terminus of the Car- 
rolton and Lake railroad. Then over 
the Carrolton road, and we are at the 
St. Charles Hotel in New-Orleans. 

New-Orleans, about the first of June, 
begins to show evidences of waste. 
People inquire of steam and rail routes, 
and are buying truuks. The hotels 
look very shabby, and the parlors have 
lost their lustre. The streets are 
parched and dry. We remain but a 
few days, and haying passed again over 
the railroad, are at Jackson, and then 
34 miles further on, are at Canton. 
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Canton is one of the termini of the 
Mississippi Central and of the New- 
Orleans roads. It is a point of some 
im yeas and is the seat of a refined 
and wealthy people. Here we meet 
many old acquaintances, and, among 
the rest, send a day very pleasantly 
with that excellent gentleman and pop- 
war and able Congressmen, the Hon. 
Mr. Singleton, of this District. 

A few miles from Canton we leave 
the railroad, and after a stage ride of 
about six miles are at the celebrated 
ARTESIAN Sprincs. They are now 
under the proprietary and control of a 
gentleman from Canton, who seems to 
be admirably qualified for the trust, 
and is determined in every way to make 
it one of the most desirable retreats in 
the South. From its admirable poe 
tion it should be resorted to by thou- 
sands. The accommodations are ample. 
The grounds are extensive. The water 
is abundant and highly remedial and 
medicinal. The terms are moderate. 
We attended the opening ball, which 
brought many fascinating ladies from 
the neighboring counties, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. 

The fgllowing in regard to the wat r 
has been furnished for our pages. 
There are four springs : 


No. 1 Sprixe. 

Base Iron, Muriatic Acid, Gas—suited best 
for Liver and Spleen diseases generally, or a 
deficiency of red particles in blood; also good 
for kindred affections. 

No. 2 Sprine. 

Free Carbonie Acid Gas—suited for Dyspep- 
sia, Diarrhea, Dysentery, and Bowel affec- 
tions geuerally ; Dropsy, Gravel, and kindred 
affections. 

No. 3 Sprine. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas—suited as a 
general tonic; Cutaneous or Skin affections. 
No. 4 Sprine. 

Suited for Sore Legs, Eyes, &c. 


We are again on the railroad, and at 
its terminus take the stage, and 
through much dust and heat, but over 
a fair road, are soon at Lexington, 
Carrolton, Grennda—the distance being 
about sixty miles. Over this route we 


|travelled eight years ago, in an open 


buggy, making speeches at every ten 
miles or thereabouts, in advocacy of 
the Great Central Mississippi road, 
which was then considered a myth or 
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8 fantasy, but which is so nearly now, 
in all its length and extent and predie- 
tions, a practwal reality! But those 
times are passed, and with them the 
doubting Thomases and Peters, and 
those who doubted most are often after- 
ward among those who claim the 
most and carry off the highest honors 
of the undertaking. 

Remain a day at Grenada, at the 
residence of our old and esteemed friend, 
Col. A. 8. Brown, which is just out of 
the limits of the town, and combines 
a thousand beauties and attractions. 
Here resides the Hon. Judge Bennett, 
who formerly represented the District 
in Congress, and many other intelligent 
and interesting people. Grenada is 
growing yery much, and when the rail- 
road passes through it will advance 
still faster. 

Hight miles of staging take us now 
to the cars again, and after the ride of 
an hour in them we are at Ozford, the 
seat of the famed University or Mis- 
sissippI. At the invitation of the esti- 
mable and learned President, F. A. 
Barnard, and his agreeable lady, we 
take up our abode for a day or two at 
his mansion on the College grounds. 


Here we have presented the subject for | 


an entire article, which will be given 
to our readers after a while. Suffice it 
that the University is very prosperous, 


and under its present control in admi- | 


rable working condition. The Presi- 
dent and Faculty are very able. The 

ounds are immense. Some new and 
costly buildings are in course of con- 
struction. The new observatory will 
be one of the finest in the country. 
President Barnard devoted much time 
in exhibiting to us the extensive and 
costly apparatus, which has _ been 
selected under his auspices, and which 
is not to be excelled in any Southern 
institution. Some of the instruments, 
especially the electric machine and the 
electric clock (his own inyention), are 
not surpassed anywhere in the world. 
President Barnard presented us several 
able reports made by himself upon 
Education, which will be referred to at 
length when we come to preparé the 
article which is alluded to above. The 
total number of students in the Law 
and undergraduate departments is 178, 
and the number of alumni to this date 
198. The faculty consists of— 
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Freperick A.P. BaRNArD, LU. D., President. 

Witson G. Ricwarpson, M. A., Professor of 
Latin and Modern Languages. 

Wiriiam F. Stearns, Professor of Govern- 
mental Science and Law. 

FREDERICK A. P. Barnarp, LL. D., Professor 
of Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, and 
Civil Engineering. 

Epwarp C. Boynroy, M. A., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. 
Henry WuHitenorne, M. A., Professor of 

Greek and Ancient Literature. 

»* Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy. 

JORDAN M. Puipps, M. A., Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics. 

WiuiaM T. J. Suvvivan, B. A., Tutor in Rhet- 
oric, Logic, Composition, and Elocution. 

Danie B. Carr, B. A., Tutor in Mathematics. 


Jorpan M. Purpps, Corresponding Secretary. 
DaniEv B. Carr, Recording Secretary. 
Henry WHITEHORNE, Librarian. 


Thirty miles further, and we reach 
Holly Springs. Most of our acquain- 
tances here are absent. Meet, however, 
with Mr. Goodman, President of the 
Central Road, who speaks encoura- 
gingly of its prospects, and thinks that 
by December next the connection will 
be made complete, and the stage ser- 
vice entirely discharged We trust 
sincerely that this will be the case. 
We are sure then that this will be one 
of the most important routes of travel 
in the Union. 


“ Holly Springst isremarkable for its beauty 
and healthful location, being situated upon 
an elevated and extended range of table Jands. 
‘Cutler's Well’ isnear the public square, and 
its waters possess great medicinal properties. 

“The cause of education seems to haye re- 
ceiged much attention. and the schools rank 
among the most prominent of their kind. 
The townhas two High Schools for males and 
females respectively. Holly Springs Female 
Institute and Franklin Female College are 
well endowed and excellent institutions. 8t. 
Thomas’ Hall and Chalmers’ Institute rank 
high as male schools. Between 400 and 500 
pupils annually enjoy the facilities afforded 
by these four prominent in-titutions, and on 
which account many wealthy planters reside 
here solely for the education of their chil- 
dren. r 

‘“ Fifteen thousand bales of cotton were sold 
herein 1856. There are about forty mercan- 
tile establishments, and which also supply 
the adjacent country trade. The citizens are 
known for intelligence and hospitality. and 
thus evidence the effect of and enjoy tle ben- 
eficial results which naturally accrue to the 
fostering of education.” 


From Holly Springs, to the junction 


* This chair will be filled in July next. 
The duties of it are discharged during the 
present Session by the President. 

+ We quote in this, and in one or two other 
instances, from the excellent “Guide Book” 
of Mr. G. B. Ayres. 
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of the Memphis and Charleston road, the 
distance is 25 miles, which we make in 
about an hour and a half. 

Having still a day or two to spare, 
we are seized with a strong desire to 
re-visit Jackson, Tennessee, where once 
upon a time some happy hours were 
spent by us. The railroad being com- 
pleted, and under the jurisdiction of 
the Mississippi Central, we have little 
or no difficulty, and surmounting a dis- 
tance of only 50 miles are at Jackson. 
The town does not seem to be very 
thriving, though it is the seat of a 
wealthy and refined population, which 
is estimated at 3,000 souls. The com- 
pletion of the Mobile and Ohio road may 
vet bring out Jackson. 

Here the notes of our trip terminate, 
We hasten on to Washington City, and 
now at our desk there, on this 21st day 
of June, are completing the July num- 
ber of the Review. 

We have had many interesting con- 
versations when in New-Orleans during 
the past winter, with Emanuel Weiss, 
a very experienced and well-informed 
Eastern traveller, who is proposing to 
organize a Guano Company or Associa- 
tion, to operate in the Indian seas, 
where he has discovered several very 
rich and valuable guano islands. Mr. 
Weiss has submitted to us all of the 
data and documents, which will be 
cheerfully exhibited to any person who 
may be willing to undertake the forma- 
tion of a company. His memoir in 
relation to the discovery of the islands 
is a very interesting one, and will be 
given shortly to ourreaders. We have 
known him for many years and have 
published many contributions from his 
pen on subjects of commercial impor- 
tance, and believe that in this matter 
he may be relied upon, and therefore 
cheerfully recommend his plans to the 
attention of our readers. The amount 
necessary to conduct operations will 
not exeeed $15,000. Mr. Weiss may 
be addressed at New-Orleans, to the 
care of Marbury & Forster. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from his memoran- 
da : 

“In November, 1843, I visited in the 
Indian ocean a bird island, with my 
vessel, the ‘ Alf,” a Bremen schooner 
of 150 tons, commanded by Capt. H. 
A. Rodaty, and loaded with coals from 


‘with bird dung. 
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Newcastle for Aden. The captain 
boarded the island under pretence of 
making firewood, but in truth to have 
an opportunity to th ieee a collection 
of birds’ skins he had made on the pas- 
sage. As he knew but imperfectly the 
English, I daily had to translate to him 
passages of Horseburgh’s directions, 
and also lent him a helping hand in the 
astronomical observations, and it is 
understood that I am acquainted with 
the position of the island. 

“The island is of coral formation and 
surrounded by a coral reef, inside of 
which there is a fine anchorage. About 
the entrance to it I know nothing, the 
vessel having been put by outside, but 
so much I remember, that there was no 
swell observable on our entering with 
the small boat. The island is of about 
four English miles circumference, wall- 
ed in by a yellow mound of 100 feet 
depth with 10 to 12 feet high, destitute 
of vegetation. The interior was per- 
fectly level, covered with brushwood 
and briers. In the centre of the island 
were half a dozen forest-trees, stripped 
of leaves and thoroughly white-washed 
fhe shrubs were 
literally covered with smaller sea-fowls. 
I could not resist the temptation to let 
a shot out at them from my double- 
barrelled gun; ina moment the sky 
became darkened from the rising birds, 
and before I had time to lower the gun 
some birds settled down upon it, as 
well as on my head and shoulders. On 
my traversing the island I found flocks 
of domestic fowls in a wild state—of 
eourse landed there out of a wreck. 
The presence of these fowls induced me 
to taste the damp soil of the interior, 
which proved sweet. The yellow 
mound opposite to where we landed 
was quite covered with nests roughly 
delineated with twigs and bits of wood ; 
the eggs were lying on the bare soil. 
In some of these nests were goslings 


; and mother fowls of the albatross, the 


frigate, the tropical bird, and other 
big sea-fowls. ‘The birds were not shy 
at all, only the huge albatross opened 
drowsily their bills on my approach, 
and fF had to stun them before [ dared 
to lay my hands on them. 

«The captain was accompanied by the 
eabin boy, a youth of 14 years, and I 
by the carpenter, an ignorant old 
Swede. The captain died three years 


Se. Sr 
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after in Zanzibar ; end the commercial 
value of bird’s dung became known to 
the world at large but the year after 
my visit to this island. 

“Tam a constant reader of the day’s 


“news, and had thus the opportunity 


soon to compare the reports and de- 
scriptions of guano islands with my own 
experience. Although I watched the 
progress of this new industry closely, 
still I never attempted to make capital 
of my discovery, until I heard on my 
return to the States of the law passed 
for the protection of the discovery of 
guano islands. This is the cause of my 
inquiries on my journey up the Red 
Sea, and the subject was a constant 
theme of my conversation with the 
Arabians on their lonely and tedious 
voyages from Mokka to Massawah, 
Lohiea, Djudda and Copeir, which 
lasted fully three months.” 


We have received several very inter- 
esting letters from W. G. Atkinson, 
Esq., Civil Engineer, of Alexandria, 
Virginia, upon the subject of a General 
Geological and Mineralogical Survey of 
the Southern States, under the auspices 
of some central association. Mr. At- 
kinson believes that a great deal more 
could be effected in this manner 
toward the development of their al- 
most boundless resources than is effect- 
ed by the partial action of the several 
States working independently of each 
other. , 

“In Virginia,” he says, “and ex- 
tending thence along the whole Appa- 
lachian chain to Alabama and Georgia, 
we have untold treasures of coal, iron, 
salt, gypsum, copper, lead, gold, mar- 
ble, chemical earths, d&c., &e., and it is 
really high time, with our various 
railroads already done, that we should 
have the benefits of a happy union 
between Labor, Art, and Capital. I 
have contemplated for years, in my pur- 
suits of Engineering and Mining, the 
advantages that would be derived from 
a series of reconnaissances and reports 
upon the resources of the inland min- 
eral and metalliferous region of the 
Southwest. Lands containing uch 
products are usually less valued for 
farming, and are therefore held in large 
bodies, and sometimes by nen-resident 
owners, entirely unaware of the for- 
tunes that might be realized by a 
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judicious system of practical explora- 
tions. The vast tide of emigration that 
thronged all avenues of travel to Cali- 
fornia of late” years, and now again is 
driving with new force to the mineral 
districts of Kansas, New-Mexico, So- 
nora, and Chihuahua, prove to us 
obviously how much we are neglecting 
at home, and how readily we could 
direct the influx of industrial classes 
and moneyed operators into that large 
and attractive field for mining and 
manufacturing, stretching from our own 
Potomac southwest to the borders of 
the Gulf.” 

Mr. Atkinson is a practical Engineer, 
and will undertake surveys, recon- 
naisances, mappings, drawings, etc., of 
lands in Virginia or the neighboring 
States, and has estatlished at Alexan- 
dria a general agency for the purchase 
and sale of lands. His references are 
numerous and highly respectable. 


In the April number of the Review 
it is stated that, in 1856, the editor 
“ pressed upon the then Secretary of 
War, the acception of the proposals 
of the Tow-Boat Company, of New- 
Orleans, and that the Secretary, acting 
under the advice of his Engineers, 
came to a different determination.” 
It is also said that ‘ had the Tow-Boat 
propose been acceded to, much of the 
ate difficulty at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi would have been obviated.” 

We fell into an error here in stating 
that the Secretary came to a different 
determination, acting under the advice 
of his Engineers. The fact was the 
very reverse. These Engineers being 
consulted as to the practicability of a 
certain proposed system, recommended 
its adoption in part, or for one of the 
passes of the river only; for the 
other pass they recommended the old 
system of dredging. Now if adopted 
in part, the new system must have 
been adopted in whole, since wt proposed 
to do more, at a less expense and for a 
longer time. "The Secretary, under the 
circumstances, felt that he had no al- 
ternative but to accept the proposal 
asa whole, binding the parties, how- 
ever, with heavy securities, and stipu- 
lating for complete success before the 
payment of any money. Gov. Floyd 
afterward modified the contract by 
reducing the depth of water to 18 
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feet, and allowed payment to be made 
if that depth were reached by any 
other method. The failure that re- 
sulted, therefore, was nof the fault of 
the Secretary. 

What we meant by saying that the 
existing difficulties would have, been 
prevented by the acceptance of the 
Tow-Boat proposals was, that the sys- 
tem involved, being the only true and 
correct one, would have vindicated it- 
self if applied, and the necessary ap- 
propriations from year to year would 
have followed, either from Congress or 
from the legislature of Louisiana. 
Valuable and very precious time was 
lost instead, upon idle and futile ex- 
periments. 

When we pressed the Secretary, it 
was by letter, and we have no doubt 
the letter exists at present among the 
records of the War Department. The 
Secretary.is right in his opinion which 
we quote: “Constant dredging may 
keep open a channel, and the city of 
New-Orleans might provide for it. 
From Congress it might be possible to 
obtain authority to levy tonnage du- 
ties for dredging purposes, but if we 
should deem it proper to ask Congress 
to appropriate money to execute the 
work, we must expect such interrup- 
tions from failure to make the annual 
appropriations, as must greatly destroy 
the value of the channel, and indefi- 


nitely postpone our desire for large | 


ships and direct trade with Europe, a 
result only to be looked for when we 
can offer to the shipping interest secu- 
rity that a sufficient depth of water 
will be found whenever the vessel 
arrives.” 


An intelligent correspondent at 
Gainestown, also remarks as follows 
upon the subject of textile fabrics : 


“There is one subject, which I deem of 
great importance, which appears to have es- 
caped your observation. Irefer to the ma- 
terials for the different clothing ‘fabrics. 
These enumerated, are wool, flax, silk, and 
cotton. Now what is the value of each ma- 
terial which will produce an equilibrium in 
the cost and yalue of the different fabrics 
produced by it. I contend that cotton at 20 
cents per pound, would produce a clothing 
fabric cheaper and more durable than wool, 
flax, or silk, at their present value, and that 
the equilibrium of value is to be found at 
that standard for raw cotton. If Iam correct, 
the question presents itself, why should the 
Southern planter clothe the world with a 
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fabric, at a price compared with other fab 
rics, which is less than its intrinsic value.” 


Our old friend and quondam corre- 
spondent, M. W. Phillips, of Mississippi, 
takes great exception to the remark 
made inarecent number of the Rr- 
vitw, advocating the exclusion of ne- 
groes at the South from the practice of 
the mechanic arts. We extract: 


‘Leave the use of negroes open. If1 find 
it my interest to make my clothes, to cook my 
food, to make my plows, to keep my books, to 
sell my goods, to compound my drugs, by ne- 
groes instead of by hiring Yankees, let me 
alone. I hope to see the day when a Northern 
mechanic will not find employment here, not 
one in one thousand would I trust among my 
negroes. This same thing was tried in Geor- 
gia and Alabama, and it is working in Missis- 
sippi. I will contend against it, and am wil- 
ling to take the field. I care not who are the 
advocates, it is the entering wedge to pros- 
trate the institution. 

‘““Tf you have theright to say,I must not 
teach my negro a trade and not use him thus, 
you can do anything with my negro. If you 
array public opinion against me for this, you 
can tor anything. Iclaim the right to use my 
negro as Ido anything, and believe it is as 
much tyranny to say I shall not loan my money 
at twenty per cent. as to say I shall not hire 
my negro at 200. a : 

“© Years ago, when I advocated the Dred Scott 
decision I was abused, as ‘a man wishing to 
break down State rights ;’ but I feared no epi- 
thets. I believe, sir, if our Constitution were 
faithfully carried out, that I have an indefea- 
sible right to take my negroes to Indiana and 
raise wheat, to Ohio and raise pigs, to Massa- 
chusetts and raise onions, to Connecticut and 
make buttons or clocks, or to New-York and 
erect houses. 

‘* They are my property, and the Constitu- 
tion should defend me in the use of it. Can- 
not a Yankee come down here and set up a 
clock at any mile-post on the highway ? can- 
not the Yankee bring his axe-handles and hoe- 
handles, and use them as he pleases, make fire 
with them, or hire himself to me to hoe my 
corn? and yet my negro is excluded from all 
free negrodom.” 


During the session of the Southern 
Convention at Vicksburg, an associa- 
tion was formed, which included a 
large number of persons from the sey- 
eral Southern States, and had for its 
object the promotion of “ African labor 
supply.” Having accepted the Presi- 
deney of the Association, which was 
tendered, unsolicited, and in the most 
flattering manner, the editor of the 
Review felt it incumbent upon him to 
make some public and detailed exhibit 
of the purposes which are had in view, 
and of the mode in which it is proposed 
to carry them out. This be has done 
in a letter to the Hon. Wm. L. Yan- 
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ey, of Alabama, who addressed him a 
note of inquiry. As Mr. Yancey has 
not yet published this letter, its ap- 
pearance in the Review must be de- 
layed until its next issue. Our friends 
may rest assured that the exposition 
entirely vindicates the movement from 
any designs which are either illegal or 
unpatriotic. The following is copied 
from the Vicksburg True Southron: 


AFRICAN LABOR SUPPLY ASSOCIATION.—Con- 
sation. 

. The object of the Association shall be to 
es the supply of Afri¢an labor. 

2. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, seven Vice-Presidents, one or more 
Secretaries ,and a Treasurer, to serve three 
years. 

3. The Association shall meet at least once 
annually, and at such place as the Association 
may order. 

The members of the Association shall be the 
undersigned, and all citizens delegated by 
any public meeting, governor, town council, 


or mayor, and in favor of the African labor | 


supply. 

Minutes.—The Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, J. D. B. De Bow ; Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. R. T. Archer, Nathan Ross, Hon. I. N. 
Davis; Secretary, General W. H. McCardle. 

Mr. L. W. Spratt was unanimously selected 
to deliver the annual oration, and Hon. Wm. 
L. Yancey and Hon. H. M. Bennett to be al- 
ternates. 

It was ordered that the Association’s next 


meeting be at Mobile, on the 3d Monday in | 


February, 1860. 


“ New anp Snort Route rrom New- 
York ro New-Orirans.—It is now 
proposed to carry the mails and pas- 
sengers by the way of Charleston and 
Fernandino, Florida and the Gulf, from 
New-York to New-Orleans, in the short 
space of about three days, as will be 
seen by the annexed statement : 


“ The latest project to facilitate travel is one 
to maintain a system of continuous trains on 
different Southern roads. By the proper com- 
bination, the route from New-York and Phila- 
delphia to New-Orleans, may be done, it is 
said, in three days. To do it at present re- 
quires six and a half, which is the schedule 
time. To arrange upon the proper plan,a 
convention, comprising the Presidents of all 
the Southern roads in the same interest, was 
held at Philadelphia a few days ago, at the 
office of the Baltimore Railroad Company. 
The result of their deliberations will in all 
probability be a new line from New-York to 
New-Orleans, tothe Gulf side of Florida. This 
will be one of the most important lines now in 
the country, and will concentrate more 
streams of travel than any other route now 
extant. Its course is to Charleston by rail- 
road, thence by steamer one hundred and 
fifty miles to Fernandino, thence one hun- 
dred and fifty mi'es by railroad to Cedar Key, 
thence by steam up to New-Orleans. Thead- 
vantages of this line, independent of reducing 
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the time fifty per cent., says the Philadelphia 
North American, will be such as to prove ad- 
vantageous to all the roads composing it. As 
far as comfort is concerned, nothing can sur- 
pass it. Travellers can enjoy their rest, and 
pass from the temperate to the tropical zone 
with little fatigue. The consummation of 
these arrangements will be looked to with 
special iggerest.” 


Reicious Contripurions. Iti js sta- 
ted that within the last twenty years 
there have been received by the follow- 
ing societies, the sums set down against 
them : 


American Bible Society..........-. $5,612,120 


American Tract Society. ....... 5,383,488 
Home Missionary Society.......--- 2,688,868 
Foreign Board of Presbyterian Mis- 

SIONS Ae a econ a Oe ea 2,206,407 
American Board of Foreign Mis- 

BLO Se oe aoe let daniels nistencee 5,639,983 
Foreign Evangelical Society....... 184,999 
Baptist Home Missionary Society.. 516,919 
American Anti-Slavery Society...-. 374,870 
Seamen’s Friend Society........... 391,894 
Colonization Society./..........+6. 592,296 
American Temperance Society..... 72,000 
American Society for Ameliorating 

the Condition of the Jews...... 123,275 
Education Society .... .......... 274,769 
Female Moral Reformers........... 63,707 
American and Paes Anti- yeah : 

Do cietyaancisesisaieet seme 2 25,390 

Total Sere aa cece sa eee eo. $24,151,479 
Others Societies! arr ctrcesctarclstlarciel- ties 2,000,000 
UREN Os aWeoeasdosdaols cone $26,151,479 
Notrs on tue Dares, Fias, anp 
OLivEs, IN our SoutHern StrarEes.— 


The following notes are from the pen 
of Mr. Emanuel Weiss, the gentleman 
who has travelled so long in the East, 
and whose views upon the subject of 
Guano Islands, are contained in our 
present number : 


“We are wont to imagine Florida covered 
with swamps and everglades, yet in reality it 
is what its name purports to be. a most 
blooming and fertile country. Unfortunately 
the tropical climate of this State demands a 
mode of life and husbandry far different from 
what our people are generally used to. This 
is the real cause of the disaffection which our 
migratory population has hitherto shown toa 
State whose geographical position is not Jess 
valuable for commercial purposes than its cli- 
mate and soil are for agricultural. 

“A party in Philadelphia latelv tried to in- 
trodnce the cultivation of the coffee shrub in 
the Key Islands, but was refused by the fed- 


| eral authorities the cession of the lands re- 


quired. It seems the c:amped state of finan- 
ces in Washington does not allow the encvur- 
agement of the home cultivation of a product 
which forms such an important item in the 
revenue of the Confederation. But there are 
other fruits already cultivated in Florida and 
the neighboring States, say—the fig. the olive- 
tree, and the date-palm--which offer greater: 
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chances than even the coffee on the low Key 
Islands. he Florida figs and olives rank 
with the best of the Old World, but are not 
turned to a proper account, the Floridians not 
yet having hit upon the idea to dry and pack, 
Smyrna fashion, their costly fruits nor to ex- 
tract salad oil from their olives. True the duty 
on figs hag been lowered considerably of late, 
but there is‘an,item of import th@Smyrna 
traders cannot overcome, this is the heavy loss 
their fruitgs:.t rgo by deterioration on the 
voyage: *tgmt which, at a fair average, reaches 25 
per cent.! Out of a hundred fruit vessels which 
annually Yieit the Mediterranean, two thirds go 
out in ballast; this too,weighs on the fruit, This 
has also reference to dried dates and olive oil. 
The date-palm grows largely in Florida, but 
the inhabitants do not know how to fructify 
the female trees, as it is done in the East, so 
these valuable palms bear no fruit. The date- 
palm grows in Arabia in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the salt water, and on a soil penetra- 
ted with alkaline matters, where nothing else 
but few alkaline plants grow, of which a fine 
potassa is produced. i 

“Almonds, also, which unaccountably are 
still burdened with a 30 per cent. import 
duty, merit an attention. 

“Dried figs, dates, almonds, and salad oil, 
might be shipped both to the Eastern sbores, 
and by way of this city to the heart of the 
country, with an advantage to the producer, 
which wotld by far surpass the profits on 
sugar or tobacco, nay even on cotton, the 
production of the suid fruits requiring hardly 
any labor atall. The cheapness of produc- 
tion of these fruits allows the Turkish goy- 
ernment to tax, for instance, the date-palm 
in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, from two to three 
dollars each tree, a rather heavy taxation it 
would seem fo us.’’ 


Home Whispers; or a Peep Behind the 
Family Curtain. Interspersed with 
Sketches of a Tour through Nine 
Southern States, contained in a Se- 


ries of Letters to his Wife. By Wm. 
ATSON. 
This little volume, published by 


Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, 
is attributed to Dr. Wm. A. Booth, late 
of Memphis, but now of Canton, Miss. 
It is unnecessary to say to those who 
know Dr. Booth that he is a gentleman 
of accomplished scholarship, of very 
acute intellectual power, and of honor- 
able and manly personal attributes. 
There is also a boldness and originality 
in his views and mode of expression, 
which must be in the main captivating. 
The names which are given in the 
work are of course fictitious, though 
actual personages are referred to, and 
the writer evidences throughout a de- 
votion to his wife, to whom the letters 
are addressed, quite equal to that of the 
most enthusiastic lover in the honey- 
moon, and to his children which is akin 
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to very idolatry. This is very beautiful, 
and perhaps much to be commended. 

Upon the whole, the volume is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and readable, and 
we imagine will have a large sale in the 
country. Its pictures of life and its 
comments upon men and things and 
opinions are attractive enough. Our 
only quarrel with the author is on ac- 
count of his politics, which are ‘‘ Why,” 
‘* Federal,” ‘* Union Now agd for Ever,” 
etc., etc. Some of his crit#isms, there- 
fore, provoke Ya. exceedingly. In par- 
ticular, note what is said of Democracy 
on page 230; ef Calhoun, page 220. 
The remarks upon Preston Brooks, 
page 342, are founded in error, and are 
a blot on the volume, which in another 
edition ought to be expunged. 


A year or two since we noticed with 
admiration the beautiful poem, by the 
Hon. Wm. J. Grayson, of Charleston, 
depicting Scenes in Southern Life, and 
at the same time extracted liberally 
from’it. On arecent visit to Charleston 
the publishers, Russell & Jones, mado 
us a present of a very handsome edition 
of a new poem by the same distinguished 
author, entitled The Country, which is 
dedicated to that most estimable agri- 
culturist, the late Wade Hampton, and 
beautifully eulogizes the pursuits of the 
farmer and the planter. The advice on 
page 52 ought to be brought home to 
every country fireside, as the disposition 
is growing unfortunately tvo general 
to court the cities, and thé plow is too 
readily exchanged by our youth for the 
counter or the desk : 


““No! for the fevered City’s glare and noise 

Changejnot your purer scenes and calmer joys; 

On the glad fields if bounteous seasons pour 

In golden harvests, wealth unknown before, 

Adorn your homes—with taste and skill im- 
part ‘ 

New charms to nature by the help of art; 

Teach plants of other climes and stranger 
flowers 

To breathe their fragrance on your native 
bowers } 

With fairer herds the dairy’s wealth increase, 

On growing flocks bestow a softer fleece ; 

Give to the coursers wings to sweep afar 

Your country’s pennon through the storm of 
war ; 

Enclose, drain, till, with nicer hand prepare 

Field, orchard, meadow, with increasing care ; 

Help with more open hand the neighbor’s 
need, 

On, with the plow each generous feeling 
speed, 

The genial board prepare with fresh delight, 

Yet warmer make each hospitable rite.” 
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The Cassique of Kiawah; a Colonial 
Romance. By Witwjam Gitmore 
Simms. 


This is a new work by Mr. Simms, 
and is conceived to be the best of his 
novels. At present we have not read 
far enough to form an opinion, though 
‘our interest is kept keenly alive in every 
-page. The scene is located at and near 
Charleston, soon after its settlement, 
and the plot. connects itself with the 
fortunes ofthe privateers ¢ or pirates who | 
then actively supplied’ the city with 
Spanish booty. ‘The work contains ex- 
cellent descriptions of eld Charleston, 
of its inhabitants, of the Indian traders, 
the courtly gentlemen, etc,, etc. The 
description of the sea islands on the 
coast and of the ‘inside passage,” as it 
is called, with which it opens, is true to 
the life, is very fine, and we intend to 
extract it hereafter for our readers, 

Mr. Simms, who is now in the merid- 
ian of life, is, we are glad to know, 
relieved from the necessity of intellect- 
ual drudgery by the possession of a 
large estate in the country, and we hope 
in future will be favored with more time 
for elaboration, aid be enabled to grap- 
ple with more recondite and profound 
researches. We hear it whispered that 
he contemplates a new history of South 
Carolina, for which there is abundant 
material brought -to light for the first 
time by Dr. Gibbs and the Historical 
Society. 

Mr. Simms’ novels have been pub- 
lished in two series by Redfield, the‘Re- 
volutionary Tales consisting of seven 
distinct works, and the Border Ro- 
mances of twelve. A new edition of 
these has recently appeared, and every 
student of history will admit the justice 
of what Mr. Prescott recently said in his 
Historical Address ‘in Charleston : 


“Tcannot refer to this glorious portion of 
our history, without acknowledging the debt 
which I think the State owes to one of her 
most distinguished sons, for the fidelity with 
which he has preserved its memory, the vigor 
and beauty with which he has painted its 
most stirring scenes, and kept alive in 
fiction the portraits of its most famous he- 
roes.” 


The Casstque is dedicated in the most 
felicitous and touching manner to an 
old friend and college mate, whose fame 
as a MAN as well as a statesman we are 
glad to see is rising everywhere, as we 
always thought that it would and mug 
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—the Hon. W. Porcher Miles, M.C. It 
is as follows: 


“O Fri:nd, who sat’st beside me in the hour 

When Death was at my hearth; and in my 
home 

The mother’s cry of wailing fer that doom, 

Long hovering, which, at ees ht fatal 
power 

Descended, like the vulture on hep 
‘And in his talons bore away our- Bae! — 
Thou know’st how terribly this heart was 

wrung : 

Thou cam’st with watch and soothing, night 
and day, 

No brother more devoted !—More than friend, 
Beloved evermore,—behotd me thine !— 
Yet have I little worthy that is mine, 

Save love, and this poor tribute ; which must 
blend 

With memories of thy watch, and of our pain, 

And of those precious boys, we both have 
watched in vain!” 


Life of North American Insects. 
B. Jaraer, with Illustrations : 
per & Brothers. 

We shall have occasion to'make some 
extracts from this able and valuable 
work for the benefit of our agricultural 
readers who ought all to have it. 


By 
Har- 


History of Frederick the Second. By 
CARLYLE. 
We have previously noticed this work 
as its ability deserved, and will do so 
again. The second volume is received. 


The American Home Garden IIlus- 
trated ; Being Principles and Rules for 
the Culture of Vegetables, Frusts, 
Flowers, and Shrubbery, with Notes on 
Farm Crops, etc By Avex. Watson. 
Illustrated. 

Another most useful book from the 
fruitful press of the Harpers. Such 
works are a public blessing. 


Discoveries in Northern and Central 

Africa. By Henry Barra. 

Already have the first and second 
volumes of this able work been noticed 
and largely extracted from in our pages. 
The third will be similarly treated 
hereafter. It is in every respect a 
magnificent work, and throws a flood of 
light upon Africa. New-York, Harper 
& Brothers. 


Three Visits to Madagascar. By Rev. 

Wm. Exuis. * Illustrated. 

A very rich work, and abounding in 
material with which our readers will 
be delighted. We shall analyze and 
review it next month. The Harpers 


publish it. 
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On Civil: Liberty and Self-Government. 
By Frances Lieser, LL.D. En- 
larged edition, in one volume: Phil- 
adelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
This admirable work deserves an ex- 

tended review, which we will endeavor 
to give it at an early day. To the politi- 
cal phil@sopher,: the statesman , or the 
student, its value is inappreciable. We 
hope to see a copy in every library, 
public and private. 


More About Jesus, with Illustrations 
andaMap. New-York: Harper & 


Brothers. ; 
A very interesting little work for 


ehildren. 


The following new novels are pub-|S 


lished by Harper & Brothers, and 
placed upon our desk : 


ty 

What Will'He Do With It? By Prsts- 
rratus Caxton. A Novel. By Sir 
E. Butwer Lyrtron, Bart., Author of 
“© My Novel; or, Varieties in Eog- 
lish Life,” ‘‘The Caxtons,” “ Pel- 
ham,” “ Night and Morning,” “ The 
Last of the Barons,” &c., &c. 75 
cents. 


Love Me Little, Love Me Long. A 
Novel. By Cuarues Reaves, Author 
of “Christie Johnstone,” ‘ Peg 
Woffington,” “Never Too Late to 
Mend,” &c. 12mo, Muslin. 


The Laird of Norlaw. A Scottish 
Story. By the Author of “ Margaret 
Maitland,” “The Days of My Life,” 
&c., &c. 


Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
Houtme Les, Author of ‘“ Kathie 
Brande.” 


The Old Plantation, And What I Gath- 
ered There in an Autumn Month. 
By James Honeerrorp, of Maryland. 
12mo, Muslin. 


My Lady Ludlow, A Novel. By Mrs. 
Gasxext, Author of ‘ Mary Barton,” 
“North and South,” * Cranford,” 
“The Moorland Cottage,” &c. 


The following works are received 
from T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia : 

Guy Mannering. 
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Rob Roy. 
Kenilworth.» 
This is an admirable and cheap re- 


publication of the novels of Walter 
Scott. 


Received and will be noticed in Au- 
gust number— 


Report of the Northeastern Railroad 
Company of Alabama. 

Report of the Superintendent of the 
Virg ma Military Institute. 

Pulpit and Rostrum—a pamphlet. 


Oration on the Character of the Poet, 
by Georas S. Bryan, of Charleston, 
C. 


The Disunionist, 
FIeLpEr. 


Dangers and Defences of New-York, 
by Major Barnarp. 


by HerseeEerrT 


Journal of the American Geographi- 
cal and Statistical Society, (we want 
February, April, May, and June numbers 
sent to Washington City.) 


Oration before the Historical Society 
of South Carolina, by Wituiam H. 
Trescorr. 


The following are to late for the July 
number, but will appgar in August. 

“Northeast Alabama Railroad.” 

Fopulation of the United States, by 
S. Karus. 

American Development, by J. W. 
Scotr of New-York. 


The Constitution as it Was and Is, 
by Honorable A. F. Hopkins of Alabama. 


Memphis, by Professor SruzckRaTH. 


Our paper upon the Levee System of 
the Southwest, and upon Overflows, 
must be delayed for another month. We 
shall do them all justice. 


(== Until the first of November the 
editor of the Review may be addressed 
at Washington City, though a part of 
his time will be spent at the springs 
of Virginia, and at Old Point Comfort. 
The New-Orleans office is kept per- 
manently open during the year. 
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ART. 1—WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRR. 


-THE GREAT WESTERN VALLEY—ITS GROWTH OF POPULATION 
AND OF CITIES, .- 


Tue westward movement of the Caucasian branch of the: 
human family from the high plains of Asia, first over Europe, 
and thence, with swelling téde, pouring its multitudes into 
the New World, is the grandest phenomenon of history. What 
American can contemplate its results, as displayed before him,, 
‘and as promised in the proximate future, without an emotion 
of pride and exultation ? 

Our nation has the great middle region of the best continent 
of the world, and our people are descendants from the most 
vigorous races. Western Europe, over-peopled, sends us her 
most energetic sons and daughters in numbers augmenting 
with each succeeding decade. Asia is beginning to send forth 
a portion 6” her large surplus population to our shores. Though 
of inferior race, the Eastern Asiatics are industrious and in- 
genious cultivators and artizans. A large influx of these 
laborers, though it may lower the average character of our 
people, will, it is hoped, in a greater degree elevate theirs ; and 
thus, while adding to the wealth and puwer of a nation, do 
something toward the general amelioration of the race. While, 
then, we contemplate with patriotic pride the position which, 
as a nation, we hold in the world’s affairs, may we not indulge 
in pleasant anticipations of the near approach of the time, when 

the commercial and social heart of our Empire will occupy 
its natural place as the heart of the continent, near the centre 
of its natural capabilities ? 
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New-York has long been, and for some decades of years it 
will continue to be, the necessary chief focal point of our na- 
tion. But, in all respects, it is not the true heart. In its 
composition and dealings, it is almost as much foreign as 
American. Located on our eastern border, fronting the most 
commercial and the richest transatlantic nations, and of easy 
access to extensive portions of our Atlantic coast, it is the best 
point of exchange between foreign lands and our own, and for 
the cities of the sea border of our Republic. As Tyre, Alex- 
andria, Genoa, Venice, Lisbon, and Amsterdam, in their best 
days, flourished as factors between foreigners and the people 
of the interior regions whose industries were represented in 
their markets, so New-York grows rich as the chief agent in 
the exchange-commerce between the ocean shores and the in- 
terior regions of our Continent. As our numbers have swelled, 
since we became a nation, from three: and a half millions to 
thirty millions, so New-York, including Brooklyn and other 
suburbs, has increased in population and wealth still more 
rapidly, to wit: from twenty-five thousand to more than one 
million. While the nation has increased less than ten fold, 
New-York has grown more than four times ten fold. In 1790 
the city of New-York contained thirty-three thousand and the 
State of New-York three hundred and forty thousand—the 
@ity having less than one tenth of the people of the State. © «" 

Believing that this most prosperous of the Atlantic cities’ 
will be eclipsed in its greatness and glory by one or more of the 
interior cities of the great plain, we have selected it as the cham- 
pion of the Atlantic border, to hold up its progress during the 
thirty years from 1820 to 1860, the most prosperous years of 
its existence, in comparison with the progress, during the same 
period, of the aggregated cities and towns of the plain. The 
result of our investigation—the summing up, will be found in 
the following table. It will be seen that many of the items 
are put down in round numbers—no document being accessi- 
ble or in existence to furnish ‘the exact number of many of 
the new towns, in 1830. The estimate for 1860 may, in some 
instances, be above the figures which the census will furnish, 
but the over estimate for 1830 is believed to be in a larger 
proportion to actual numbers at that time. Making a liberal 
allowance for errors, the result of the aggregate cannot be 
materially varied from that at which our figures bring us: 

1830. 1860 Est. Increase. 


New-York, including Brooklyn and other suburbs 234,488 .... 1,170,000 .... 5 times 
Cities and chief towns of the great plain........ 270,094 .... 2,706,300 .... 10 “ nearly 
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_ Leaving out the exterior cities of the plain, to wit: New- 
Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Quebec, and Montreal, the com- 
parison between New-York and suburbs and the interior 
cities of the plain will be shown by the following figures : 


1830. 1860 Est. Ineréase. 
New-York and accessories............-- 234.448 .... 1,170,000 .... 5 fold. 
Interior cities and towns of the plain 172,000 ... 2,346,000 .... 13 “ 


The five largest cities of the Atlantic border exhibit a 
growth, as compared with the five largest cities of the plain, as 
follows : 

1830, 1860 Est. 1830. 1860 Es 


New-York & dependencies 235,000 .. 1,170,000 Cincinnati and suburbs 28,000 ..250,000 
Philadelphia $ 170,000 .. 700,000 New-Orleans ie 47,000 .. 170.000 
‘ 


Baltimore “ 83,000 .. 250000 | St. Louis ‘ 6,000 .. 170,000 
Boston « 80,000 .. 200,000 | Chicago « 100 .. 150,000 
Charleston “ 31,000 .. 60,000 | Pittsburgh «“ 17,000 ., 145,000 
—_-— Se 

599,000 .. 2,380,000 98.100 .. 885.000 


This table shows the five Atlantic cities to have quadru- 
pled, and the five cities of the interior plain to have increased 
nine times. Is this relative rate of increase of the exterior 
and interior cities to be changed, and, if it is to be changed, 
when is the change to commence? We can foresee no cause 
adequate to that effect, or tending toward it. On the con- 
$rary, it seems to us certain as any future event, that the rate 
of growth of the interior cities, compared with those on the 
Atlantic border, will be increased. 

The proportion which their present numbers bear to the 
numbers of the rural population does not exceed one to six, 
whereas the urban population of the Atlantic border is not less 
than one to three of the rural. This disproportion of city and 
rural population will hereafter change more rapidly in favor 
of the interior than the Atlantic cities, because of the greater 
fertility of soil producing more food from an equal amount of 
labor ; and, also, by reason of the more rapid growth of the 
general population of which an increasing proportion will pre- 
fer city to country life. Will it not be so? Will not the 
general increase of population be greater in the interior states ? 
Will not the productions of the soil increase faster? And can 
there be a doubt that the large disproportion in the distribu- 
tion of the population between city and country, in the inte- 
rior, will be lessened, so that, instead of being, as now, only 
one to five or six, they willrapidly approach the proportion of 
one to two or three? Here, then, are the sources of superior 
increase so obviously true, as to need only to be stated to 
insure conviction. 
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Let us now compare the growth, for the thirty years sines 
1830, of the five largest Atlantic cities, with the five largest 
eities of the plain, and, by its side, extend the comparison to 
10, 15, and 20 of the largest cities of each section : 


1830. 1860 Est. 1830. 1860 Ket. 
New-York and accessories 235,000 .. 1,170,000 Cincinnati, &c.... -. 28,000 .. 250,000 
Philadelphia 170 000 -. 700,000 New-Orleans & suburbs 47,000 .. 270,000 
Baltimore ue 83, 000 .. 250,000 | St. Louis 6,000 -. 170,000 
Boston “ 80,000 .. 200,000 | Chicago « 100 .. 150,000 
Charleston C 31,000 .. 60,000 Pittsburgh ied 17,000 .. 145,000 
599,000 .. 2,380,000 98,000 .. $85,000 
Increase 4 times. Increase 9 times 
Let us now compare the ten largest of each section : 
Atlantic. Interior. 

voVv—-_—_—_——_—— e—o—oOoOCOC— 
1830. 1860 Est. 1830. 1860 Est. 

Tho aggregate of the five 
largest as above...... 579,000 .. 2,370,000 Aggregate as above..... 98,000 .. 885,000 
Providence. <.. <2... 17,000 .. 55,000 Busialoen canes cls «»» 9,000 .. 100,000 
Lowell.....+0- a lelsiaisleleie 6,500 .. 40,000 DOUI-Villes oo cwss ee 10,500 .. 80,000 
Washington........++05 19,000 .. 60,000 | Milwaukie...... seeeeee 50 .. 75,000 
Albanyen senses .. 24,000 .. 65,000 | Detroit........ Seti sins 2,000 .. 80,000 
Richmond,....-..+0e+ 16,000 .. 35,000 Cleveland sesiviene twas 1,000 .. 70,000 
661,000 .. 2,625,000 120,550 1,290,000 
- Increase 4 times. Increase 10 7-10 times 


Aggregate of the ten, with five more of each section added, 
to wit: 


1830. 1860 Est. 1830. 1860 Est. 
Aggregate as above........ 661,000 2,625,000 Aggregate as above..... 120,550 1,290,000 
Troyieescsiseee eiatelataras Gitetawe 11,500 . 35, ,000 Toronto...... scceee= 1,700 .. 65,000 


Pontlandeceassisseccacnecw Le DOOsE. 30, 000 Rochestoraccaces eae eee 9,000 .. 50 000 
Salem. aseteee AR Aue ee 14,000 .. 25,000 | Mobile.............22.. 3,000 .. 30,000 
WewaHavenecsees-c2ecise i 11105000) 5880:000) "| Memphineeeees aeennene 1,500 .. 25,000 
Barangay ss sciscpnckresya since 7,500 .. 15,500 Ramiltow.s diccesses sles 1,500. _ 25. 000 
716.500 2,760,500 187,250 1,485,000 

Increase 3 8-10 times. Increase 10 7-10 times. 


Aggregate of the fifteen, with five more added in each seo, 
tion : 


1830. 1860 Est. 1830. 1860 Est 

Aggregate as aboye..........716,500 2 760,500 Aggregate as above...... 137.250 14 485,000 
Springfield, Mass............ 7,000 . 4. ,000 Daytonneacsenvere 3 3,000 . . 24) 000 
Worcester, “ .. 4,500 .. 24, ,000 Indianapolis..... ‘ 1/500 i 22; 000 
Bangor, Me ..... ae 8,000 .. 23,000 Toledo..... ida cdatiaaas 30 .. 20.000 
Paterson, N.J..--«--.-- rf 5,000 .. 22,000 Oswego....... SOOO COCO 3,200 .. 20,000 
Manchester, N.H........... 50 .. 22,000 QB C iss iyesiny sepicnusmnue 1,500 .. 20,000 
736,050 2,875,500 149 5700 1,591,000 

Increase 3 8-10 times. Increase 10 6- 16 times. 


From the above tables we see that the city of New-York 
with its neighboring dependencies, will have made in growth 
in thirty years, between 1830 and 1860, increasing its popu- 
lation five times. During the same period 

The 4 largest Atlantic cities and suburbs, including New-York, increased Fi 1-10 times. 


15 “c (79 a9 “ (17 3 8-10 6 
+ 20 “ ' ot 66 “c “ 8B 8-10 
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And that the 5 largest cities of the great plain, during the same period, increased 9 times. 
vc 10 “ a3 “ ‘73 x “ 107-10 ia 
a“ 15 cc “ ‘. “ “ “Aa. F-10 “ 
(73 20 “c a3 (73 73 “ 10 6 10 it 


If the number of cities and towns of each section were in- 
creased to twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-five of each section, 
the disparity would increase in favor of the interior cities, 
most of these to be brought into the comparison, having come 
into existence since 1830. 

We commend the comparison between the old and the new 

cities, so far back as 1880, to give the former a better chance 
for a fair showing. If a later census should be chosen for a 
starting point, the advantages would be more decidedly with 
the interior cities. 
_ In the article on the great plain, in the May number of this 
Review, we gave prominence to the two great external gate- 
ways of commerce offered to its people in their intercourse 
with the rest of the world: that is to say, the Mississippi 
river entrance into the Gulf of Mexico, and the outlet of 
the lakes through St. Lawrence and Hudson rivers. These 
constitute the present great routes of commerce of Pe people 
of the plain, and draw to the cities on the borders offffhe great 
lakes and rivers the trade of the surrounding. counfry. Be- 
tween the cities of the great rivers and lakes there has, of 
late, sprang up a friendly rivalry, each having some peculiar 
advantages, and all, in some degree, drawing business into 
their laps for the benefit of their rivals. ‘That is to say: river 
cities gather in productions from the surrounding districts 
which seek an eastern market through lake harbors; and lake 
cities perform the same office for the chief river cities. Hach 
year increases, to a marked extent, the intercourse which 
these two classes of cities hold with each other; andit may 
be safely anticipated that no long period will elapse before 
this intercourse will become more important to them than all 
their commerce with the world beside. 

In comparing the interior cities of the great plain situated 
on the navigable rivers with those located on the borders of 
the lakes, two considerations bearing on their relative growth 
should be kept in view. The river cities were of earlier 
growth, the settlement from the Atlantic States having taken 
the Ohio river as the high-road to their new homes, many 
years before the upper lakes were resorted to asa channel o 
active emigration. This gave an earlier development jo the 
country bordering the central rivers, the Ohio, Wabash, Iti- 
nois, and Lower Missouri. The States of Kentucky apd 
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Fennessee, also, had been pretty well settled, in their mo 
inviting. portions, before any considerable inroad had been 
made on the wilderness bordering on the upper lakes. Owing 
to these and other circumstances, the river cities, Pittsburgh, | 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and others of less note, were well ad- 
vanced in growth, before the towns on the upper lakes had 
begun, in any considerable degree, to be developed. Another 
advantage the river cities possessed in their early stage, and 
which they still hold: that of manufacturing for the planting 
States bordering the great rivers. For many years, in a great 
variety of articles of necessity, they possessed almost a mo- 
nopoly of this business. Of late, transportation has become 
so cheap, that the planters avail themselves of a greater range 
of choice for the purchase of manufactured articles, and the 
lake cities have commenced a direct trade with the plantation 
States, which will, doubtless, increase with the usual rapidity 
of industrial development in the fertile west. 

If we claim for the upper lake country some superiority of 
city growth over the great river region, we do not 
the future will justify the claim. More labor will 
d for the same compensation, in a cool, bracing 
, such as distinguishes the upper lake region, than 
on the more sultry banks of the central affluents of the Mis- 
sissippi, where are the best positions for the chief river cities. 

Refraining from further comment, let us bring the actual 
development of the interior cities—on the navigable rivers 
and on the lakes—into juxtaposition, for easy comparison. As 
our comparison of Atlantic cities with the cities of the plain 
has been made for the thirty years from 1830 to 1860, we 
continue it here for the same period, between the river cities 
and lake cities. We select twenty cities, now the largest of each 
region, and put down the population in round numbers as nearly 
accurate as practicable. That for 1860 is, of course, an esti- 
mate only, but itis certainly near enough to the truth to illus- 
trate the growth, positive and comparative, of ourinterior cities. 

This table exhibits a growth of the interior cities on the 
navigable waters of the Mississippi and its affluents, which 
brings their population, in 1860, up to 11,4, times that of 
Be: This is, unquestionably, much beyond the expectation 


WF their most sanguine inhabitants, at the commencement of 

at period, being three times that of the chief cities of the 
Atlangic border. Yet even this rapid development is seen, 
by our figures, to fall far behind that which has characterized 
the eities created by lake commerce during the same period. 
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Interior River Cities. 1830. 1860. Lake Cities. 1880. 1860+ 
Cincinnnati & dependenc’s, 25,500 3500 .... 250,000 Chicago & dependencies, 100 .... 150,000 
Pittsburgh, | 15,500 “212 1552000 | - Buffalo, 8,663 .... 100,000 
St. Louis « 6,000 .... 180,000 | Detroit, “ 2,222 -... 80,000 
Louisville, 3 11,000 .... 80,000 Milwaukie, Se 50a 75,000 
Meiaphis, 2500 .... 25,000 | Cleveland, sc 1,047 .... 70,000 
Wheeling, EY 6,000 .... 20,000 | Toronto, 0. W. “ 1,667 .... 65,000 
New Albany, Ms 1,500 .... 20,000 | Rochester, gs 9.269 .... 50,000 
Quincy, ss 1,000 .... 19,000 Hamilton, ©. W. “ 1,500 .... 25,000 
Peoria, is 800 ... 18,000 | Kingston, 0. W. “ 2,500 .... 20,500 
Galena, ce 2,000 .... 18,500 | Oswego, ee 3,200 .... 20,500 
Keokuk, 50 .... 16,000 | Toledo, f 30 .... 20,000 
Dubuque, a 100 .... 16,000 | Sandusky City, ‘“ 350 .... 14,000 
Nashville, Ny 6,000 .... 15,000 | Erie, ‘4 1,000 .... 10,000 
St. Paul, fe —  .... 15,000 | G. Rapids, Mich, * 300 ... 10,000 
Dayenport, sf 100 .... 42,000 | Kenosha, —.... 10,000 
Madison, Ind., a 2,500 .... 13,000 | Racine, £6 —.... 10,000 
Burlington, Ind., * —  .... 12,000 | St. Catherine’s 0. W. 400 .... 10,000 
La Fayette, Ind., ‘ 800 .... 13,000 | Waukegan,&dependenc’s,— .... 8,000 
Rock Island, ss —.... ~ 8,000 Port Huron cs 100 .... 8,000 
Jeffersonville, 800 .... 8,000 | Fond DuLac, ee 20 .... 8,000 

81,550 914,000 32,408 764,000 


These, according to the table, exhibit a growth which makes 
them, in 1860, more than twenty-three times as populous as 
they were in 1830. This is double the progress of the river 
cities, and more than five times that of the cities of the Atlantic 
coast. In the face of these facts, how can intelligent men 
continué to hold the opinion that New-York is ta, continue 
long to be, as now, the focal point of North American com- 
merce and influence? Yet well-informed men do continue 
to express the opinion that New-York will ever hold the posi- 
tion of the chief city of the continent. Every one at all familiar 
with the location and movement of our population, knows that 
the central point of its numbers is moving in a constant and 
almost unvarying direction west by north. An able investi- 
gator, now professor of law in the University of Michigan, 
Tomas M. Coousy, five years ago, entered into an elaborate 
calculation to ascertain where the centre of population of the 
United States and Canadas was, at that time. ‘The result 
showed it to be very near Pittsburgh. It is generally conceded 
that it travels in a direction about west by north, ata rate 
averaging not less than seven miles a year. In 1860 it will 
have crossed the Ohio river, and commenced its march through 
the State of Ohio. As our internal commerce is more than 
ten times as great as our foreign commerce, and is increasing 
more rapidly, it is plain that it will have the chief agency in 
building the future and permanent capital city of the conty 
nent. Tf the centre of population were, likewise, the centi® 
of wealth and industrial power, other things being equal, it 
would be the position of the chief city, as it would be the most 
convenient place of exchange for dealers from all quarters of 
the country. But this centre of wealth and industrial power 
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does not keep up, in its western movement, with the centre of 
population ; nor, if its movement were co-incident, would it be’ 
at or near the right point for the concentration of our domestic 
and foreign trade, while traversing the interior of Ohio. If we 
suppose our foreign commerce equal to one fifteenth of the 
domestic, we should add to the thirty-three millions of the 
states and the Canadas, upward of two millions of foreigners, 
to represent our foreign commerce. These should be thrown 
into the scale represented by New-York. This, with the 
larger proportion to population of industrial power remaining in 
the old States, would render it certain that the centre of in- 
dustrial power of our nation has not travelled westward so far 
as to endanger, for the present, the supremacy of the cities 
central to the commerce of our Atlantic coast. Until the 
centre of industrial power approaches a good harbor on the 
lakes, New-York will continue the best located city of the con- 
tinent for the great operations of its commerce. That the 
centre of wealth and consequent industrial power is moving 
westward, at a rate not materially slower than the centre of 
population, might be easily proved; but, as those who read 
thig article with interest must be cognizant of the great flow 
of Capital from the old world and the old States to the new 
States, and the rapid increase of capital on the fertile soil of 
the new States, no special proof seems to us to be called for. 
The centre of power, numerical, political, economical, and 
social, is, then, indubitably, on its steady march from the At- 
lantic border toward the interior of the continent. That it 
will find a resting»place somewhere, in its broad interior plain, 
seems as inevitabla’as the continued movement of the earth 
on its axis. The figures we have submitted of the growth of 
the principal lake cities, plainly show great power in lake 
commerce, so great as to carry conviction to our mind that 
the principal city of the continent will find its proper home 
and resting-place on the lake border, and become the most 
populous capital of the earth. A full knowledge of the 
geography of North America will tend to confirm this convic- 
tion in the mind of the fair enquirer. The lakes penetrate 
the continent to its productive centre. They afford, during 
eight or nine months of the year, pleasant and safe navigation 
ae steam propelled vessels. Their waters are pure and beau- 
ifully transparent, and the air which passes over them exceed- 
ingly invigorating to the human system. Their borders are 
replete with materials for the exercise of human industry and 
skill, The soil is fertile and very productive in grains and 
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grasses. Coal in exhaustless abundance crops out or near their 
waters, to the extent of nearly one thousand miles of coast. 
The richest mines of iron and copper, convenient to water 
transport, exist, in aggregate amount beyond the power of 
calculation. Stone of lime, granite, sand and various other 
kinds suitable for the architect and the artist, are found almost 
every where convenient to navigation. (Gypsum of the best 
quality crops out on the shores of three of the great lakes, and 
salt springs of great strength are worked to advantage, near 
lakes Ontario and Michigan. Timber trees, in great variety 
and of valuable sorts, give a rich border to the shores for thou- 
sands of miles. Of these, the white oak, burr oak, white pine, 
whitewood or tulip tree, white ash, hickory and black wal- 
nut, are the most valuable. They are of noble dimensions, and 
clothe millions of acres with their rich foliage. No where else 
on the continent are to be seen such abundance of magnificent 
oaks, and the immense groves of white pine are not ex- 
celled. Heretofore, little esteemed, the great tracts of timber 
convenient to lake navigation and to the wide treeless prairies 
of the plain, are destined soon to take an important place in 
the commercial operations of the interior. Already, oak tim- 
ber for ship-building and other purposes, ‘finds a profitable 
market in New-York and Boston. The great Russian steam- 
ship ‘‘ General Admiral” was built in part from the timber 
of the lake border. A great trade is growing up, based on the 
products of the forest. Whitewood (Liriodendron tulipifera), 
oak staves, black and white walnut plank, and other indi- 
genous timber, are shipped, not only to the Atlantic cities, but 
to foreign ports. The lumber yards of Albany, New-York, 
Philadelphia, as well as those of Chicago, Milwaukie, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Buffalo, receive large supplies from the 
pineries bordering the great lakes. Cincinnati and other Ohio 
river cities, receive an increasing proportion of pine lumber 
from the same source. These great waters are also, as is 
well known, stocked with fish in great variety, whose fine 
gastronomic qualities have a world-wide reputation. 

As before stated, these lakes penetrate the continent toward 
the northwest as far as its productive centre. They now have 
unobstructed connection with the Atlantic in vessels of nine 
feet draft and three hundred tons burden, by the aid of sixty- 
three miles of canals, overcoming the falls of the St. Mary, 
Niagara, and St. Lawrence rivers, with a lockage of less than 
six hundred feet. By enlarging some of the locks and 
deepening the canals, at a cost of a very few millions, 
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navigation for propellers of from one thousand to two thousand 
tons may be secured with the whole world of waters. The cost 
is much within the power of the Canadas and the States border- 
ing the lakes, and will be but a light matter to these commu- 
nities when, within the next fifteen years, they shall have 
doubled their population and trebled their wealth. The in- 
crease of the commerce of the lakes, during the last fifteen 
years, is believed to be beyond any example furnished by the 
history of navigation. A proportionate increase the next 
fifteen years, would give, for the yearly value of its transported 
articles, thousands of millions. According to the best authori- 
ties it is now over four hundred millions. In 1855 that por- 
tion of the tonnage belonging to the United States was one 
fifteenth of the entire tonnage of the Union. During the same 
year, the clearances of vessels from ports of the United States 
to the Canadas, and the entrance of vessels from the Canadas 
to ports of the United States, as exhibited in the following table, 
show a greater amount of tonnage entered and cleared than 
between the United States and any other foreign country : 
Clearances from ports in the United States to ports in Canada in 1855 : 


No. of American vessels ...........+ 2,369 Tonnage American,..........++ 890.017 
“Canadian Lal Sr IO Casi Ae 6,638 aS Canadian ... ......-.-903,502 


(Wihole: mum ber atria aistel ciseels'stere slololsier 9,067 Total cleared from the States. 1,793 519 


The registered tonnage of all the States, the same year, was 
2,676,864 ; and the registered and enrolled together, 5,212,000. 

The value of lake tonnage was, in 1855, $14,835,000. The 
total value of the commerce of the lakes, the same year, was 
estimated, by high authority (including exports and imports), 
at twelve hundred and sixteen millions ($1,216,000,000). This 
seems to us an exaggerated estimate, though based principally 
on official reports of collectors of customs. Hight hundred 
millions would, probably, be near the true amount. It will 
surprise many persons to learn, that the trade between the 
United States and Canadas, carried on chiefly by the lakes 
and their connecting waters, ranks third in value and first in 
tonnage, in the table of our foreign commerce ; being, in value, 
only below that of England and the French Empire, and in 
tonnage above the British empire. 


Trade with Canada. 


American goods to Canada..........06.. levee siualsin euenieisercaleishe Selle $9,950,764 
HOreign~ FOOAS! eee ninisiavianie.s veivers re wrchorataleiseiolem Talwateisisrejciets sieieleious)« ektieiete 8,769,580 

18,720,344 
Canadian goodsi0 the States. soinssss/eiolisiclete ci mictitenisre elas atneieicrsioeinte 12,182,314 


$30,902,658 
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We here append a table, showing the progress from decade 
to decade of the principal centres of population of the plain 
since 1830. Ht has been made with all the accuracy which 
eur sources of information enable us to attain. ‘There are in 
it, no doubt, many errors, but it will be found, in the main, 
and for general argument, substantially correct. . For fu- 
ture reference, it will be valuable to persons who take an inte- 
rest in the development of our new urban communities. In- 
cluded in each city are its outlying dependencies—such as 
Newport and Covington with Cincinnati, and Lafayette with 
New-Orleans. 


1830. 1840. 1850. 1860. 1830. 1840. 1850. 1860. 
New-Orleans,.... 46,310 90,000 130,565 180,000| Marietta, O.,... 1,200 1,815 5,254 9,000 
Cincinnati,...... 24.831 47,000 130.739 250,000 | Springfield, Ill1., 800 2,579 4,533 9,000 
St. Louis,....:.. 5,852 16,469 82,000 180,000] Rock Is’d City, —— 400 1,711 8,000 
@Hicago. cnc: 100 4,650 29,963 145,000 | Chattanooga, Ten. 500 1,000 3,500 8,000 
Pittsburg,....... 12,568 25,000 71,595 145,000 | Bytown, or 
Buffalo,...... - 8.653 18,213 42,265 100,000 | Ottowa, OC. w..f  °00 2,000 5,000 10,000 
Montreal,....... 30,000 40,000 55,000 90,000 | London, ©. W.,... 500 2,000 5,000 10,000 
Louisville,...... 10,341 21,210 43,194 89,000| St. Catherinesdo. 200 800 4,000 10,000 
Detroit): 3... 0. 2,222 9,102 21,019 $0,000 | Galveston, Texas 1,200 2,000 4,177 10,000 
Milwaukie,...... 50 13,730 20,061 75,000 | Houston, 3 — 4500 3,000 10,000 
Cleveland,...... 1,047 6.071 19377 70,000 | Brie, Pa.,....... 1,200 3,500 5,858 10,000 
Toronto,........ 1,677 13,500 27.500 70,000| Lexington, Ky., 4,500 6,997 9,180 10,000 
Rochester, ...... 9,269 20,191 36,409 50,000) Ogdensburg.. . 1,500 3,000 6,500 10,000 
Quebec,....... -.. 26,250 32,500 41,200 . 55,000 | Natchez, Miss... 2,000 3,000 4,434 9,000 
Columbus, 0.,... 2,450 6,071 17,882 40,000| Three Rivers, C.B. 800 2,000 4,000 8,000 
Mobile,......... 3,194 12,672 20,515 35,000 | Racine, Wis.,..... —— 1,000 5,111 9-000 
Eamilton, C.W. 1,500 4.200 13,000 25,000 | Waukesha,. ..... —— 200 2,313 8,000 
Memphis, ....... 1,500 3,500 8.839 25,000] Marshall, Mich, 200 1,200 2,822 8.000 
Nashville,....... 5,566 6,929 10,478 25,000| Pontiac,  “ 150 1,300 2,820 8,000 
Dayton, +» 2,954 6,067 10.977 25,000} P’t. Huron, “ 100 ©6400 2313 8,000 
Indianapolis,.... 1,000 2,692 8.034 22,000} Jack’n City ‘“‘ 250 1,000 3,051 6,000 
Wheeling, Va... 5,221 7.885 11,435 20,000| Kalamazoo “ 150 900 2,363 6,000 
Kingston, C. W., £700 5,500 10,000 20,000] Mineral Pt., Wis. 500 800 2.584 6,000 
Lockport, N. Y., 3,800 6,500 12,323 20,000 | Kenosha, “  —— 500 3,455 8.000 
Oswego, ....... 3,200 4,665 12205 20,000] Fond du Lac, “ — 1,000 3,451 6,000 
Woledoy ces tae 30 1,229 3.829 20,000] Janesville, ‘“ —— 1,200 2.782 7,000 
Zanesyille,.....- 3,000 6,000 12,355 20,000 | Beloit, « —— 500 2,732 6,000 
est. est. Madison, “« ~—— 100 1,500 7,000 
New Albany,.... 1,500 4,000 9,895 20,000 | Elgin, “ 100 2,359 5,000 
x est. est. Oshkosh, “  — — 2500 6,000 
Peoria,...-.-.+.- 800 2,000 5,095 20,000 Monros, Mich,.. 400 pee 8 pee 
est. est. ansing, —_— » {009 
Quincy, Ills.,.... 1,000 3,000 6,902 20,000} Baton Rouge, La. 500 2,200 3,900 6,000 
Galena,......... 2,000 4,000 6,004 20,000 | Columbus, Miss., 800 1,500 2,611 5,000 
Dubuque,....... 200 1,500 3,108 16,000 | Jacksonville, Ills 800 1,500 2,745 5,000 
Keokuk,......... —— 1,000 2478 16,000) Waukegan, “ — 800 2,949 6,000 
Davenport,...... —. 500 1,848 12,000 | Lasalle, ee 50 1,000 3,201 6,000 
Burlington, Ia., — 1,000 4,082 12,000 | Ottawa, w — 1,200 3.219 6,000 
Columbus, Ga... 1,000 4,000 5,942 10,000 | Joliet, “  ___ 1.000 2,659 6,000 
Alton, Ills.,..... 250 2,500 3,585 10,000 | Jeffers’n City, Mo. 1,000 @,000 3,000 5,000 
Steubenville,.... 2,964 5.203 6,140 9,000/S8t. Joseph. ‘ — 1,000 2,557 5,000 
Chillicothe,..... 2,840 3,977 7,100 9,000} Independence ‘© —— 500 3,500 6,000 
Gr’d Rapids Mich 300 1,500 3,148 9,000 | Iowa City. Iow ,»-—— -— 1,582 5,000 
Huntsville, Ala., 1,200 1.500 2,863  6,000| Muscatine, ‘“ — 400 2,540 6,000 
Adrian, Mich.,.... 200 1.800 3,006 9,000] Springfield, Ohio, 1,080 2,094 5,108 8,000 
Ann Arbor,..... 200 2,000 4,868 9,000 | Newark, “7” 1000 2,705 3,654 7,000 
Sandusky City,.. 350 2,000 8,500 13,000|Hamilton,  ‘“ 800 1,409 3,210 7,000 
Fort Wayne, Ia., 100 1,600 4,282 13,000|Lancaster, “ 1,000 2,120 3,483 6,000 
Madison, Ia.,.... 2,500 4,500 8,508 13,000 | Akron, es 800 1,664 3,266 6,000 
St. Paul, Min... ——- —— 1,012 15,000] Mt. Vernon, “ 800 2,863 3,711 7,000 
Lafayette, Ia.,... 200 2,000 6,129 13,000 | Tiffin, “ "728 2.718 7,000 
Maysville, Ky.,.. 1,800 2,741 4,256 9,000 | Urbana, “« 400 1.070 3.414 6,000 
Terre Haute, Ia., 600 2,000 4,900 9,000 | Massillon, “ 600 1,300 2,697 5,000 
Evansville, Ia... 300 1,500 $235 9,000 |Lawrenceburg,Ia. 600 2,000 3,487 6,000 
fplbteonville te, 500 2.000 3,847 9,000] Richmond, Ta.,.. 500 1,000 1,443 5,000 
outh, 0., 1,000 2,000 4,011 9,000 ' Knoxville, Tenn. 1,800 —— 2,076 6,000 
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The preceeding table is instructive, showing, as it does, the 
steady and rapidly increasing tendency of the people of the plain 
to seek a home in cities and villages, notwithstanding the great 
temptation which fertile, cheap and easily improved lands hold 
out to become tillers of the soil and growers of cattle. Stock 
farming is largely remunerative ; but our western people—wild 
and uncultivated as they are supposed to be by those unac- 
quainted with their true character—prefer homes where the 
advantages of education and social intercourse is a daily en- 
joyment. Nowhere in the world are educational establish- 
ments on a better footing or more universally accessible than 
in some of the new States of the centre, as in Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, &c. 

SWS 


ART. IL—EARLY TIMES OF VIRGINIA—WILLIAM AND MARY 
COLLEGE.* 


Tue contest which had so long prevailed between privilege 
and prerogative had been settled. The celebrated song of 
Lillebulero, written by Thomas Wharton, was no longer 
sung, as in the days of James the Second, by all the men and 
women of England. It had accomplished more than swords 
or bayonets could have achieved, and it was registered with 
the memories of the past. The inauguration of a new era 
had been celebrated with pomp, and all the pageantry was 
over. The heralds and pursuivants had doffed their gorgeous 
attire ; the sea of heads, ‘‘ reaching all the way from White- 
hall to Charing-cross,” had disappeared ; the loud and contin- 
uous huzzas of an excited people had died away ; the great 
declaration of rights had been in good faith ratified, and King 
William and Queen Mary, wearing the royal diadem of Eng- 
land, sat upon its throne; the great Revolution of 1688 was 
consummated, and England reposed, after long years of strug- 
gle, in the shade of an elective and constitutional monarchy. 
That revolution, second to none that had gone before it, con- 
firmed the rights of the Commons in Parliament, restrained 
and limited the royal prerogative, and imparted to Magna 
Charta and the Petition of Right new life and vitality. The 
doctrine of divine right, which had secured to bad and despotic 


_ * By Ex-President John Tyler—now first published. See editorial remarks, 
in another place. 
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tulers exemption and immunity, not only from punishment, but 
even from censure or rebuke, was by it overthrown, and the vital 
doctrine of the responsibility of rulers, whether kings or others, 
substituted in its stead. It would have been singular if the 
British colonies in America had not profited by a revolution in 
the parent country so thorough and so radical. Virginia had, 
through her “ grand assemblies,” at an early day put forth 
the principles of the declaration of rights, and had, therefore, 
much cause to rejoice with England in their formal recog- 
nition, by league and covenant, between the king and the 
people acting through Parliament. From the earliest settle- 
ments at Jamestown and Plymouth there was a high spirit of 
liberty animating and directing the current of public opinion. 
The boldness of the enterprise of settling a continent, three 
thousand miles of ocean separating the adventurers from aid 
and succor; their necessary dependence upon themselves; 
their constant familiarity with danger, the wild winds, as they 
rushed in fury through the magnificent and unbroken forest ; 
the free life of the roving Indians; the sky above; the low, 
yet audible voice of the wild woods, the murmuring rivulet, 
the roaring cataract, and the broad expanse of earth and sea 
and air—these great teachers of nature were heard more 
audibly in the wilderness than the sickly and degrading theo- 
ries of Hobb or Filmer. What could be better calculated to 
impress each colonist with the ideas of personal right, or of 
the importance of the individual man in the scale of exist- 
ence, than the daily occurrence of his own active life? He 
was, therefore, tutored into a love of liberty ; but it was rather 
the liberty of the physical being endowed with muscle and 
thews and sinews, than the freedom of the mind from the 
dogmas of the schools and errors of false philosophy. He 
felt ; but in the main the colonist could not reason. Science 
had trimmed none of her lamps for him. Virginia was, in 
many of its parishes, destitute of the most inferior class of 
schools. The parent had to devote to the child the small 
space of time which he was able to snatch from his daily 
labor—I speak of the great mass of the population. The 
more wealthy incurred the heavy expense of educating their 
sons by sending them to Oxford or Cambridge; but these 
were comparatively few in number, and the young men of 
Virginia may, for the most part, be considered as being at the 
time denied the advantages of a collegiate education. 

At an early period after the settlement at Jamestown, the 
necessity of a school on a broader base than any other exist- 
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ing in the colony, had resulted in the establishment of a col- 
lege at Henrico; and, as preparatory to it, what was denomi- 
nated ‘“‘the East India School,’ was established at Charles 
city, and both were liberally endowed in lands and money. 
Mr. Thorpe, a member of the king’s chamber, was sent over 
to take charge of it; but the college had scarcely opened its 
doors when it fell a sacrifice, along with its professors and 
inmates, to the great Indian massacre of 1622. For long 
years the ploughshare had run over the spot where its build- 
ings had been erected, and no potent voice had been raised in 
advocacy of its restoration. The advocates of the divine right 
of kings, represented in the person of Sir William Berkeley, 
rather considered it cause for the expression of their thanks 
to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, that Virginia was devoid 
of schools and printing presses—the terror at all times of 
tyrants. Under the influence of these principles, nearly two 
thirds of a century had elapsed when a new era was inaugur- 
ated. Concealment of the true principles of government was 
no longer necessary, and science, religion, and morals, united 
in demanding the establishment of an institution of universal 
learning in the colony of Virginia. In all great matters, some 
one most generally takes the lead. So was it in this instance. 
The Rev. James Blair, filling the place of commissary-general, 
and representative of the Bishop of London, who was the dio- 
cesan of Virginia, set himself assiduously to the task of con- 
summating an object, not only of vast importance to the church 
he represented, but to the political principles which had 
planted William and Mary upon the throne. In all of this 
he received the countenance of Henry Compton, then Bishop 
of London, a zealous advocate of the Reformation. The 
Legislature took the subject in hand, and the public senti- 
ment, in both Virginia and England, being prepared for the 
move, petitioned the king anc queen for a charter. The Rev. 
James Blair was deputed as the agent of the colony to deliver 
the petition to the king and yueen—an office which he dis- 
charged with zeal and success. These sovereigns promptly 
yielded to the request, and endowed the institution, not only 
with twenty thousand acres of land, but contributed from the 
privy purse, out of the quit-rents then in the hands of William 
Bird, the auditor, the first of that name of Virginia, nearly 
£2,000, settled upon it one penny a pound on all tobaceo 
exported from Virginia and Maryland, and conferred upon it 
the office of surveyor-general of all the territory lying within 
the chartered limits of Virginia—an office which yielded it 
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some £500 of revenue per annum. The General Assembly 
contributed also to its endowment, and directed, in 1692, its 
foundations so to be laid in the middle plantations, where a 
town had been settled as early as 1632: and the royal col- 
lege of William and Mary opened its doors to the youth of 
the colony, as a place of universal learning, some few years 
afterward, A child of: the Revolution, we may well conceive 
the universal joy which exhibited itself among all classes 
upon the laying of its corner-stone ; and when‘afterward the 
stately building, in the form of a quadrangle, after a model 
by Sir Christopher Wren, was complete, and its doors thrown 
open for the reception of the numerous applicants for admis- 
sion to the several lecture-rooms, a new star had arisen in 
this Western Hemisphere, reflecting back the light of science 
and true philosophy upon the Old World, and filling the public 
heart in this far-off land with joy unspeakable. Its locality 
was admirably selected by the Legislature, which was con- 
firmed by what shortly afterward occurred. In 1698 the 
state-house at Jamestown was destruyed by fire, and Mr. 
Nicholson, then the governor of Virginia, moved the seat of 
government to the middle plantations, thus furnishing to the 
students, not only the opportunity of cultivating the mind, 
but what is scarcely of less importance, the manners, by 
being brought inte daily intercourse witha refined and highly- 
cultivated society. Here was soon after exhibited the splen- 
dors of a vice-regal court, sustained by the enlightened and 
educated men who came up to the House of Burgesses from 
the different hundreds and plantations: to which assembly 
the college, regarded as the special custodian of the interests 
of science, was authorized to send a member. Before the 
capitol was built for the accommodation of the Legislature, 
it held its sessions within the college building. The struc- 
ture thus erected to science, and thus devoted to public use, 
was not destined to long continuance. In the first year of 
Governor Mott’s administration, and while the town was filled 
with all the officials of the colony, the buildings, which con- 
stituted a source of pride to Virginia, were consumed by fire. 
Thus, for a second time, was the ef. ' to establish a uni- 
versity for Virginia thwarted; but the second visitation was 
destined to be far more short-lived than the first. The youth 
of Virginia had tasted the waters of the Pierian spring, and 
thirsted anxiously for more. It could not be that a light so 
shining and bright, whose rays had already penetrated distant 
habitations, should be permitted to go out: moneyed centribu- 
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tions from the more wealthy inhabitants, whose names aré 
still preserved among the college records, flowed in a copious 
stream, and the same indefatigable man, the Rev. Dr. Blair, 
had lost none of his energy in the cause of science. A heavy 
blow had, however, befallen the institution, and through it, 
the country ; and it required some years to replace what had 
been lost. The foundations of the new buildings were at 
length laid, but, from the deficiency of funds and of workmen, 
the last stroke of the hammer was not given to the last naif 
until 1723. The professors did not, however, delay to resume 
their course of lectures until that period. Although we have 
no authentic account of the institution before 1720, the col- 
lege catalogue furnishes, nevertheless, the names of students 
who are supposed to have been there before that year, and 
there is reason to suppose that the lectures commenced at a 
much earlier day. It is certain that the clergy of the diocese 
held a convocation within the college as early as 1719, leaving 
the inference that before that time the building was suffhi- 
ciently advanced to furnish lecture-rooms for the professors. 
The friends of the college, of the city of Williamsburg, and, I 
may add, of the whole country, had received a vast accession 
of aid from the active and untiring industry of Alexander 
Spotswood, who was installed in the governorship in 1710, 
and continued in that station for twelve years. He had 
served under the Duke of Marlborough, and was dangerously 
wounded at the great battle of Blenheim, and was not only 
an accomplished commander, but a profound civilian. It can 
never be too frequently mentioned that he brought over with 
him the habeas corpus act, which had before been denied to 
Virginia, and that during his administration he gave efficient 
protection to the frontier which extended to the base of the 
Blue Ridge, penetrated the country beyond that range of 
mountains, and was the first to open that immense source of 
public and private wealth, the iron mines of Virginia, and to 
establish iron works on an extensive scale. Under his super- 
vision, and much in accordance with his own plans, the col- 
lege buildings were erected, and the palace grounds were 
improved, ‘The new buildings were raised on grounds due 
east of the former site, the traces of which are still visible, 
and there it has stood, a monument to the memory of James 
Blair, its first president under its charter, and to the taste of 
Alexander Spotswood, to within a few days past. 

The great reformer-monarch had died in 1702, some years 
before the destruction of the first building; but his charter 
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still survived, and its provisions continue to be, without change 
or alteration, the fundamental law of the Institution to this 
day. I wish it was in my power on this day to exhibit to 
you that original charter, with the autograph writing of the 
great benefactors and founders and their royal seals appended ; 
but it can never fail to be a subject of deep regret, that either 
during the Revolutionary war, when it was exposed to all 
manner of deprivation and loss, or immediately subsequently 
thereto, that charter was in some way lost. At a meeting of 
the faculty on the. 28th of March, 1791, Mr. Bellini, the 
able and accomplished professor of modern languages, in- 
formed the faculty that he had seen the original charter some 
years before he was connected with the college, in the posses- 
sion of a certain Muscovite named Kargavina, who avowed it 
to be his purpose to deposit. it among the archives at St. Pe- 
tersburg, in Russia; whereupon the Board addressed a letter 
to General Washington, who was the chancellor of the college 
and at the same time President of the United States, to insti- 
tute inquiries concerning it. What the result of these in- 
quiries was, if ever made, no record informs us. Fortunately 
a full and perfect transcript of the charter was preserved, of 
which copies have been greatly multiplied in print. 

Like an aged Nestor, that building has stood until within 
a few days past, amid civil convulsions which have shaken 
continents. At the time of its erection it looked out upon a 
country in the early infancy of settlement, containing a popu- 
lation in all the English colonies which was not greater than 
that which at this day is found in the smallest State of the 
Union. It beheld that population expanding over regions 
bounded by the two great oceans, to be counted by millions in 
place of the scattered thousands of that early day. It has 
seen the colonies shake off the badges of puberty and put on 
the toga virilis. It saw the Congress before and after it had 
assembled under the Articles of Confederation, and those arti- 
cles substituted by the Constitution under which it is now 
our happiness to live. It re-echoed the words of the forest- 
born Demosthenes, in 1765, asserting the rights of America to 
be ‘natural, constitutional and chartered ;” and in thunder 
tones at an after-day, its walls resounded to the words uttered 
by the same eloquent lips of ‘“ Liberty or Death.” An off- 
spring itself of the revolution of 1688, its sons were the warm 
and enthusiastic advocates of that of 1776. Under the influ, 
ence of its teachings, its students threw aside for a season 
their volumes and girded on the sword to do battle in the 
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great cause of liberty. The calm and silver-toned voice of 
philosophy heard within its walls has been ofttimes hushed 
by the clangor of drums and trumpets. At one time It gave 
reluctant shelter to the British troops as they pressed on to 
Yorktown; and soon after, its gates were opened wide to give 
willing and exultant reception to the troops with their tattered 
banners, which followed Cornwallis, as the gallant huntsman 
the enraged lion, to his lair. Its walls were alternately shaken 
by the thunder of the cannon at Yorktown and by the trium- 
phant shouts of the noble bands who had fought and con- 
quered in the name of American Independence. he boy had 
gone forth with the surveyor’s staff which it had placed in 
his hands into the wilderness of the West, and now returned 
the hero and the conqueror, and once more stood in its halls, 
surrounded by the chivalry of France and America, wearing 
on his brow imperishable laurels and making the name of 
Washington the foremost on the rolls of fame. It had for 
long years shared in the metropolitan honors of Williamsburg, 
and been surrounded by the splendors of a vice-regal court, 
the heads of which considered themselves honored in being 
classed among its visitors, over the remains of two of whom, 
the Baron de Botetourt who sleeps now beneath the ruins of 
her ancient chapel, and whose statue adorns her public 
grounds, and Edward Nott, who lies in yonder churchyard 
under an undecayed monument erected by public gratitude 
more than a century and a half ago, she has kept silent 
watch; and up to the ill-fated morning of the 8th inst., she 
still looked forth upon this old city which, stripped of its 
metropolitan honors, has lost none of its local interest or an- 
cient fame for a noble chivalry or a boundless hospitality. 
Nor did she pass unscathed through the long war with the 
parent-country. in which her sons had borne so prominent a 
part. That great struggle had not only despoiled her of her 
richest sources of revenue, but the heavy heel of the soldier 
had damaged the college building, and flames accidentally 
kindled had devoured the mansion of her president. True, the 
last was rebuilt by France, whose troops occupied it at the 
time of the fire, and the legislature gave it the palace grounds 
and lands called the Vineyard, which may have been equiva- 
lent to the damage sustained by the main building; but the 
Revolution bore along with it her richest endowments. The 
duties levied for her benefit ceased to exist, and the surveyor- 
generalship some years after shared the same fate. 

Has William and Mary, amid all these changing scenes, 
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discharged her duty and fulfilled the objects of her creation ? 
Did she accomplish nothing under her first president worthy 
the pains and labor which that illustrious man expended in 
procuring her endowmeyt? Did those who succeeded him 
in his office—the Dawsons, Stith, Yates, Horrocks, Camm, 
Madison, Bracken, Smith, Wilmer, Empie, Dew, Saunders, 
Ewell and Johns—surrounded by this able and talented corps 
of professors, leave no mark behind them for future ages? 
Has this old University, in all the long years’ existence, hung 
out no light to science or encircled her aged brow with no 
wreaths of immortality? What wealth has she brought? 
What jewels has she given from her laboratories of learning ? 
In answer to these inquiries, she points not to ingots of treas- 
ured gold, to no shrine inlaid with earthly magnificence— 
she opens her catalogue containing the names of her children, 
and although amid the storms and tempests which have pre- 
vailed around about her for near two centuries her records 
have been torn and many eminent names lost, enough still 
remains to give her imperishable lustre. Could I invoke the 
aid of ‘tthe weird sisters,” I might cause to appear in 
almost endless train, the figures of the dead, mighty in their 
day and generation, who drew their sustenance from her ma- 
ternal: breasts. More than eight generations would rise up 
before us, each in its turn presenting forms stately and grand. 
The first in the advance,.as they passed along, would point to 
that early Jegislation, and to those executive and judicial pro- 
ceedings, which laid the foundation of Virginia’s prosperity 
and of her subsequent importance as the result of their labors. 
These would be followed by others whose names will be re- 
spected and praised through all future time. There rises up 
before us the form of her Jefferson holding in his hands the 
bill establishing religious freedom and the immortal Declara- 
tion—the one setting free the human mind, the other eman- 
cipating a continent—and, as he passes on, pointing to the 
sugar-cane as emblematic of the extensive region of Louisiana 
acquired by his wisdom and policy. Then quickly follows the 
silver-tongued Richard Henry Lee, exhibiting the resolution 
declaratory of Independence, and pointing to numberless in- 
stances of devotion to the public good, any one of which. would 
eternize a name. Then appears that pure patriot and good 
man, James Monroe, his garments stained with youthful blood 
shed at the battle of Brandywine; in his hand the orange, 
emblematic of Florida, and pointing to a long career of valu- 
able public service. Next follows Peyton Randolph with the 
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mace borne before him, emblematic of the first President of 
the glorious Continental Congress, and by his side walks full 
of all personal accomplishments, Edmund Randolph bearing 
the Constitution of the United States as in part the emanation 
of his own great mind and of his patriotic labors. Then have 
we George Wythe with the ‘The Just” inscribed upon his 
escutcheon, and Edmund Pendleton, jurist, legislator, states- 
man. Then too we have John Marshall the great Chief Jus- 
tice, and William Munford, author of the best translation of 
Homer’s Iliad; and then, rising in quick suecession, not to 
sear our eye-balls as did Banquo’s endless issue those of 
Macbeth, but as the honored sons of our common mother, 
John Taylor of Caroline, John Randolph of Roanoke, William 
B. Giles, Spencer Roane, the Lees, the Nelsons, the Pages, 
the Harrisons, the Carters, the Nicholases, the Tazewells, the 
Tuckers, the Masons, the Braxtons, the Grymers, the Lyonses, 
the Prestons, and a numerous host of eminent jurists, coun- 
sellors and statesmen—each distinguished for some great 
quality, and many of them master workmen, who gave aid in 
building up the fabric of government, state and federal, and 
shaping that system of domestic and foreign policy which has 
borne America through difficulties and dangers, and placed 
her in the eighty-third year of her Independence in compan- 
ionship with the most powerful nations of earth. : 

If her catalogue closed with the names of those who belong 
to the dead generations, might not William and .Mary take 
her place among hey sister Universities proudly and right- 
fully? But her catalogue bears on it the names of living 
men who add to her renown. In the various pursuits of life 
they perform well their several parts. The pulpit from which 
are uttered those great truths so essential for time and eter- 
nity, resounds with their eloquence, while on the bench of 
Justice, at the legal forum, in the state legislature, in the na- 
tional councils, in the active marts of commerce, in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, in the tented camp, their names are 
honored, their attainments respected, and their opinions and 
examples quoted and followed. Other states are proud of her 
sons—Maryland and Kentucky, to say nothing of others, have 
elevated them from time to time, to their highest posts of 
trust and honor; and presidents and senators have called them 
to high and elevated stations at home and abroad. On this 
day wherever they may be, I salute them in the name of 
their ancient college; I greet them on behalf of the Alumni 
here present as brothers. What though her buildings be in 
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ashes? What though her library, containing the collected 
treasures of philosophy from the time when the aged seers of 
the old Hast began to note the revolution of the stars and to 
give them their names, down to the present age when, with 
mathematical precision, the philosopher in his “closet marks 
out on the map of the heavens the spot whereon a new world 
should be, and straightway the telescope discovers it? What 
though she mourns, like the stricken heart, over the loss of her 
laboratory where her learned professors daily exhibited to the 
wondering eyes of the children of science, those affinities and 
dislikes existing in nature, which, by their active operations 
hold the universe together and preserve its harmony? Can 
our affection for our mourning mother ever die? How vividly 
still is impressed upon our memories the efforts so unremit- 
tingly made by her talented professors to imbue our minds 
with the high truths of science, and to impress upon our hearts 
the living doctrines of morals and religion. How busy is 
memory with us on such an occasion as this! Those old halls, 
now, alas! in ruins, that have so often heard the tramp of our 
footsteps when life was young—-those lecture-rooms now 
buried in ashes, where our responses were uttered ofttimes so 
imperfectly—that ancient chapel now turned to dust, in which 
we knelt in morning prayer—that belfry now no longer rising 
gracefully in air, which daily summoned us to our tasks— 
the forms of the venerable men who had charge of us as our 
second parents—all, all have gone from scenes of earth, but 
they live in the depths of our memories. The faithful mas- 
ters and professors of the day, to which I have alluded, have 
first passed away, and but few members of their classes sur- 
vive them; yet they live in the good they performed while 
with us, and have gone to their rest followed by honors and 
praise, and blessing. 

William and Mary makes no boast of the mere numbers that 
have attended her lectures. In this respect she gives ready 
precedence to other institutions. I have heard it: estimated, 
that, exclusive of her grammar-school, the number of her ma- 
triculates, averaging them through all the years of her exist- 
ence, did not exceed sixty ; and yet she modestly, but firmly 
throws down the gage to any other institution in the country. 
for a comparison of the number of great names that may be 
found on their respective catalogues—names -of illustrious 
men,—names that can never die. Of the number of sands 
upon the shore of time, she boasts not, but of those rare and 
precious gems, which have been gathered from their midst, 
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and which shine and will shine forever on her illumined brow 
It was often the remark of Bishop Johns, now an honored gov- 
ernor and visitor, when he presided over the institution with 
so much advantage and success, that he desired no great num- 
bers in the lecture-rooms, but rather comparatively a few, so 
that each might be benefited by a more thorough superintend- 
ence. 

' This declaration corresponds with the language used by the 
faculty, in 1768, during the presidency of the Rev. Mr. Hor- 
rocks, in a memorial to the visitors, for the better government 
of the college: ‘‘ The flourishing state of a college,” they said, 
‘is not to be estimated by the number of wild and uncultiva- 
ted, but purely by the number of competent scholars, and 
well-behaved gentlemen, which are sent by any seminary into 
the larger society, where they rise to display improved talent 
for their own benefit and the public emolument.” Let those 
wise and sound reflections govern the conduct of her present 
enlightened faculty, and they, too, notwithstanding the 
gloom of the present moment, may count their jewels as 
their predecessors have done before them. 

It has been sometimes urged—and=who or what in this 
world can escape censure or objection ?—that the government of 
the college had been hurtful and injurious to youth. Even 
at the moment thgt she was sending out into society,a large 
number of refined and cultivated minds, to sustain, by both 
precept and example, the great fabric of Christianity, because 
some one, or at most two of her distinguished sons, espoused 
the doctrines of Unitarianism, she was in some quarters de- 
nounced, notwithstanding her faculty was chiefly composed 
of distinguished divines, and was presided over by James 
Madison, the eminent president of the college, and bishop of 
the diocese of Virginia, as promulgating heretical doctrines, 
and elevating, after the manner of Paris in the wild outbursts 
of the French revolution, the goddess of Reason to the throne 
of the universe. I take leave to say, not only upon the 
strength of my term of service, as one of her visitors, for forty- 
four years, but as one of her students, that no licentiousness 
of opinion or belief, can have been justly ascribed to her at 
any period of her existence. It is also proper to say, that, 
while she has taught the vital principles of Christianity, and 
derived her lectures from the purest sources of the moral law, 
she has done so in no spirit of sectarianism. A common 
shrine is established at which all, of whatever sect, may wor- 
ship without question or restraint. So was it in the olden 
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time, and so it is now. The government is in fact parental. 
No outburst of passion—no violent and ofttimes rash and hasty 
proceeding—disgraces the conduct of the professors. The phi- 
losophy which has prevailed in the lecture-room, has prevailed 
in the regulation of the conduct of the youths. It has been 
mild, gentle, and reproving, but at the same time decided and 
corrective. The college has experienced its disturbances in 
the course of years, but in this it has in no way differed from 
other institutions of learning. All others have had their day 
of severe trial ; and it is in no way to be wondered at that 
William and Mary should have had hers; but it may well be 
doubted whether hers have approximated, at any time, in in- 
tensity to those which have prevailed elsewhere. To all such 
objections we have but to advert to the results of which 1 
have already spoken. The government of that institution 
must be right, which has borne such precious fruits. 

I have said, that, in locating the institution in the middle 
plantations, the Legislature manifested, at the time, true wis- 
dom. What was true then, may be regarded as equally so 
now. Centrality to population properly entered into the esti- 
mate of advantages, in 1692-93. At this day no man would be 
at the trouble of finding a centre for a given area of territory, 
with a view of accommodating the inhabitants of that par- 
ticular area, by the erection of a capitol or of a university. 
The age of steam has produced a vast change on the surface 
of the earth. Distance is almost annihilated. What requir- 
ed a journey of tedious weeks and months, is now accom- 
plished in a few days or hours. Travellers from Boston or 
New-Orleans meet each in Williamsburg on the morning of 
the third day; from New-York, a day and a few hours in the 
morning of the second day; from Philadelphia, a few hours 
in the afternoon and ensuing morning; from Baltimore, the 
traveller upon awaking from a quiet sleep almost looks down 
the main street of the old city, while from the distant Allegha- 
nies, a day and a half finds him, if he be a student, about to 
enter the president’s house in order to matriculate. 

The great consideration which should govern the question 
of locality, is salubrity, and in this respect Williamsburg, dur- 
ing the college course, may fairly challenge a comparison with 
any other city in the Union. Compute the number of stu- 
dents which have been gathered here during the last fifty 
years, and let the bills of mortality proclaim the result. Con- 
sult the college catalogue at the opening of each session, and 
attend the roll-call at the close. Is there an absentee who 
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has been stricken down by climatic disease? What is his 
name and whence did he come? Where are to be found the 
memorials of the dead? In what spot of earth do they sleep 
their last sleep? Accidents which happen everywhere may 
have sometimes occurred here; but I doubt very much 
whether, in all that course of time, a single young man has 
perished by disease incident to the climate and originating 
here. The city has been remarkably exempt from epidemics. 
Even the cholera, which traversed the whole country from 
north to south and from east to west, scattering pestilence 
and death frem its sooty wing, visited not this old city. I 
lay the more stress on this, because of the prevalence at a 
distance of a somewhat opposite opinion 

Is there nothing in favor of this locality in the associations 
which cluster all around it? Canthe young heart maintain 
a quiet pulse in wandering amid the ruins which teil of a glo- 
rious past, and everywhere meet his eye? Will he not gather 
from the very fragments, which lie scattered over the earth at 
Jamestown, a lesson never to be forgotten—inspiring him 
with courage and perseverance in the great battle of life ? 
Will not those fragments tell him a tale of hardship and suf- 
fering on the part of the early settlers, unequalled in the his- 
tory of his race, and of an ultimate triumphant conclusion, 
more grand in its results than fancy ever sketched, or poet, 
in rapt imagination, ever sung? Will not that broken stee- 
ple, reared centuries ago, in honor of the living God, preach 
to him like an aged minister, and impress upon his heart the 
all-governing truth, that, without Divine assistance, nothing 
great and nothing good can ever be accomplished? Does he 
seek incitives to an ‘ardent and burning patriotism? let him 
visit the ruins of the old Capitol, and ponder there until his 
heart expands and his lips give utterance to that exclamation 
which aroused a continent from its slumbers. . Let him then 
find his way to the old Apollo, and mix with the noble spir- 
its in their deep deliberations on the great crisis that had 
arisen. 

Those who assembled there were, for the most part, his 
elder brothers—sons of the same alma mater. After this, he 
will, in fancy, accompany his fellow-students of another day, 
to the palace of the royal governor, with settled purpose, to 
recover the arms provided for the public defence, which had 
been improperly removed, and to restore them to their rightful 
place in that octagon building in the centre of the public 
square. In a few hours thereafter, he will find himself 
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wandering over the entrenchments at Yorktown, behind 
which British power made its last retreat. Tell me not that 
these memorials of the mighty past are mute and voiceless. 
They speak more eloquently than the Roman Athenian of old, 
before the senate or assembly of the people. They tell of 
past glory, and are the oracles that.unveil the future. Sinking 
deep into the youthful heart, they inspire it with lofty desires, 
*‘ which make ambition virtue.” 

Such, as feebly represented, has William and Mary been in 
the past. The oldest, save one, of all the literary institutions 
of the United States, she has contributed her full share to the 
public enlightenment—she has made her mark on the tablets 
of history, which neither fire can consume, nor dust or ashes 
can obscure. ‘Twice now has her genius been driven by cruel 
flames from edifices erected for her abode. On this day when 
she completes the 166th year from the day of her foundation, 
she is banished from her ancient temple—that temple is in 
ruins. She is not, however, without a refuge andahome. She 
finds it in her charter, no forfeiture of which has befallen her. 
The law has given her a local habitation, and new temples in 
her name will arise for the abode of the arts and sciences, as 
worthy and as beautiful as those which have passed away. 


ART, IIL—THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION FORMERLY AND NOW, 


IS THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES NOW WHAT IT 
WAS WHEN IT WAS FIRST ADOPTED ? 


[The following paper, from the pen of one of the ablest jurists of the South, 
is contributed by him to the pages of the Rsvizw, and we hasten to give it an 
early appearance.—ED. ] 


In the discussion of this question, it is not necessary to 
take notice of the few amendments made to the Constitution 
in the mode authorized by the Constitution itself. With 
these, all or most men are acquainted, who know much of the 
Constitution. The question is intended to excite such inquiry 
among the people as will enable them to make an intelligent 
answer. ‘T'o do this, the citizens of the United States must 
examine and ascertain what the Constitution and its obliga- 
tions—once universally acknowledged—have been, and com- 
pare these with the denial of its claims, and the repudiation 
of them made now in many of the States. Choice provisions 
only of the Constitution are in force in some of the States ; 
selected upon the belief of those who acknowledge their au- 
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thority, that exclusive obedience to such provisions is more 
beneficial to their interests than the-whole Constitution would 
be. As a conscquence of these lawless changes, the Consti- 
tution is not practically now, in some of the States, what it 
has been; and if such changes should be tolerated, it will be 
different hereafter from what it now is. We stigmatize them 
as lawless, because they have not been made in the mode pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, which is a part of the Constitution 
itself, and without which the other parts of it would have 
been rejected, and the attempt to establish one a failure. The 
people of no State would have agreed to give discretionary 
power to a majority of the whole people of the United States, 
or to a majority of the people of a majority of the States, 
to make changes in the Constitution. The people of each 
State for themselves, ratified the Constitution, which, accord- 
ing to its own terms could acquire no validity in any without 
such ratification. The ratification of it by all the States ex- 
cept one, could have given it no authority in the State with- 
holding her assent. While the Constitution, as formed origi- 
nally, had no validity in any State without a separate ratifi- 
cation by the people of the State, amendments may become 
parts of the Constitution, if proposed according to the mode 
prescribed by the 5th article thereof, and ratified afterward, 
as the same article requires, by the legislatures or conven- 
tions of -three fourths of the several States. Obedience to the 
article would accomplish the object for which it was made 
and prevent sectional amendments. Convinced of the suffi- 
ciency of this article, as a barrier against such amendments, 
the notorious New York Senator has conceived a project for 
its overthrow, and published it for the edification of his fol- 
lowers. His edict is a command to them to disregard the 
-constitutional mode of making amendments, as soon as his 
party, the Black Republicans, shall have a President and ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress of their own political faith, 
and adopt such amendments as they desire by conventions in 
a majority of the States. No one can doubt the object of 
amendments to be made thus. The removal from office of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States would 
be the immediate consequence of the success of this daring 
scheme for the establishment of the higher law of its princi- 
pal professor, the source of which is in his own selfish pride 
and ambition, and proclaimed and supported by him for his 
own agerandizement. 

Amendments thus foisted, in effect, in the Constitution 
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would be as ample cause for the destruction of it, and of the 
Union founded on it, as a failure of nine States, at least, to rat- 
ify the Constitution, as it was proposed by the Federal Conven- 
tion, would have been to make that instrument a nullity and 
prevent the establishment of the Union. We are left to con- 
jecture what the details would he of these lawless measures 
not called revolutionary, as they should be, but fraudulently 
disguised by the name of amendments to the Constitution. 

One would, we must presume, declare the offices of all the 
federal judges vacant, so that they might be occupied by 
members of the higher law party. As there is no power to 
amend the Constitution, unless it be exercised in a mode pre- 
scribed by that instrument, anything called an amendment 
adopted in any other mode, wold be as destitute of authority 
as if the constitution were unchangeable according to its 
terms. The constitution of a State is made by a single com- 
munity in the exercise of the sovereign power of a majority 
of her people. This sovereign power will continue to exist 
in whoever may be the members at any time of the commy- 
nity, and the constitution the majority may establish now, 
they may annul or change in future. But the Constitution 
of the United-States was adopted by each State separately, 
the people of each ratifying or rejecting it according to the 
will of the people without consultation with the citizens of 
any other State, no State being bound by the ratification of 
it by any or all the other States. A part of the Constitution, 
established by the authority of the people of the several 
States, authorizes amendments in the modes expressly speci- 
fied, and therefore impliedly prohibits any in any other mode. 

Great as have been the aggressions heretofore c »mmitted by 
some of the people of the free States, upon those of the slave- 
holding States, they are insignificant when compared with such 
as must unavoidably follow the subversion of the Constitution 
wich the New York Senator has threatened, and will be ac- 
complished, if he should succeed in the traitorous purpose he 
has publicly avowed. For more than a quarter of a century, 
the people of the slaveholding States have been almost constant- 
ly annoyed and vexed by inflammatory appeals which tend, if 
they were not designed, to render their slaves discontented, if 


not to excite them to insurrection. Slaves of the aggregate _ 


value of hundveds of thousands of dollars, fly annually from 
their owners, from plenty and comfort, to find starvation often, 
and want and ,misery generally, among those who encourage 
their flight, and frequently accompany and lead it.. Owners 
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of such property, in pursuit of it with the autherity of the 
Constitution and the laws, are generally resisted by violence, 
and one master was murdered by a combination of felons too, 
powerful to be overcome by the federal’ officers, who were 
charged with the duty of carrying into effect the fugitive slave 
law, and restoring property to its lawful owners. The perpe- 
trators of these high crimes were subjected to no punishment. 
In the exercise of power usurped by Black Republicans, in 
one legislature a judge of a state court was removed from that 
office for the discharge of his duty as a commissioner of the 
United States, in restoring a fugitive slave to his owner, and 
the last fugitive of this description, taken from Boston, was 
recovered, as may be asserted without exaggeration, at the 
head of an army. 

The constitutional right of a slaveholder to use his slave and 
enjoy his services as an attendant, while he travels or sojourns 
in a free State, is abandoned now by nearly all men. The 
right of a slaveholder to move his slaves from one slaveholding 
State to another of the sameclass, has been violated, and by a 
decision, too of a court of record of the State of New-York, sit- 
ting in the city of New-York, to whose prosperity, wealth, and 
greatness, the slaveholding States have contributed so much. 
Mr. Lemmon, a citizen of Virginia, determined to move from 
that State to the State of Texas, and chartered a vessel to 
transport his slaves from Norfolk to the city of New-York, 
where he intended to charter another vessel to carry them to 
some port in Texas. They were landed at the city of New-. 
York, and while their master was employed in obtaining a 
vessel bound for a port in Texas, to receive his slaves on board 
as passengers, they were seized by abolitionists, who asserted 
‘their freedom upon the ground they had been brought by their 
owner into a free State, or on some unknown principle of the 
higher law. Lemmon appealed to the supposed justice of a 
court which he presumed would administer the supreme law 
of the United States. The result added the sanction of the 
court to the lawless act of lawless men. The judgment, was 
in favor of the claim to freedom upon the ground they had been 
landed in the free State where they were seized. Before an 
appeal could be taken from that most extraordinary judgment, 
the slaves were hurried away upon what the abolitionists and 
free-soilers exultingly call an ‘“‘ underground railway,” and 
placed where the owner cannoi’recover them, if the judgment 
in their favor should be reversed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as it unquestionably must be if the existing 
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judgment can reach the court, and be finally decided there be- 
fore the highest tribunal of the land shall have undergone the 
Seward reformation. The judgment in favor of the slaves 
must be acted upon and affirmed by the highest court of the 
State of New-York before it can be removed by appeal into 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Years have elapsed 
since the original judgment was rendered, and how many 
more will pass away before the final action of the highest 
tribunal of New York, no one can foresee. The Constitution 
of the United States authorizes slavery in States, and protects 
it upon the ground that there is property in slaygs as there is 
in a bale of goods. The right to import slaves from abroad 
was once a constitutional one, and continued to be so till 
1808, when the act of Congress, passed in pursuance of au- 
thority given by the Constitution, took effect. A constitutional 
right cannot be annulled by an act of Congress, if the act be 
not authorized by the Constitution. The power of Congress to 
prohibit the foreign slave-trade was discretionary. It was 
not more competent for Congress to exercise the power than it 
would have been to omit or refuse to exercise it. If Congress 
had not prohibited the trade, it might be carried on now, as 
lawfully as it was before the enactment of the prohibition. 
The slaves might be imported into any port of the United 
States, although it might be in a State of the Union which had 
prohibited slavery. Slaves were held in each of the States by 
which the Constitution was adopted, and asa change in the 
constitution or laws of a State can make no change in the 
Constitution of the United States, the right of an importer of 
foreign slaves would exist still to land his slaves in any port 
of the United States—in one in a free State, after it had by its 
authority prohibited slavery within its own jurisdiction. The 
constitutional right of the importer in such a case, would be 
unquestionably to travel with his slaves over the territory of 
any free State on his way to market: in the slaveholding States. 
The right of way in such State thus temporarily used, would 
not be in conflict with the State’s act of emancipation and anti- 
slavery laws intended to prevent a slave from having a domi- 
cil or settlement within the jurisdiction of the State. The 
right of a slaveholder to travel with his body-servant who is a 
slave or the nurse of his children, who accompany him, in a free 
State, is founded upon the same constitutional principle. Ifa 
slaveholding State were, by a change in her constitution and 
laws, to prohibit contracts, by which white minors are bound 
to serve niasters for a term of years, who would pretend that 
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an apprentice from a free State, travelling with his master or 
arrested asa fugitive in a slaveholdaing State, where such a law 
existed, would be entitled to a discharge from his contract, 
which was valid in the State where it was made, and where 
both master and servant lived ? 

The constitutional right of masters in moving from one 
slaveholding State to another of the same class, to pass over 
the territory of free States, is clear and perfect, as was the 
right of the importers of slaves before the passage of the act 
of Congress prohibiting the foreign slave-trade, to land their 
slaves in any port of the United States which was in a free 
State, and tfavel with them thence over territories of free 
States on their way to the markets of the South. Yet, for the 
exercise of this obviously constitutional right by Lemmon, a 
judgment was rendered of forfeiture, in effect, of his property 
in his slaves. The seizure of the slaves was aggravated by 
the fact that it was made in a port of the United States. All 
the ports in-the several States are ports of the United States, 
and subject to regulations prescribed by acts of Congress. - 

Although slaveholders have not recently recovered many 
fugitive slaves, or brought back many servants belonging to 
them, who had accompanied them in their travels in free 
States, yet masters before this year have not been exposed by 
the laws of any free State to the danger of losing for a long 
term of years their own liberty in addition to the loss of their 
property in such slaves. How can the Union endure much 
longer with a law in the free States like the one recently en- 
acted in the State of Michigan, which prescribes imprison- 
ment in her penitentiary for ten years as the penalty which 
‘would be incurred by any owner who may be found in that 
honest and enlightened State with his own slave in his own 
possession, and a slave, too, it might be, who had just been re- 
covered by the authority of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and whom the master might be taking as rap- 
idly as steam-cars zould convey them, when he may be ar- 
rested, to his own country? The omnipotent legislature of 
Michigan undertakes by this law to make such slaves free- 
men! Michigan has thus trampled upon the Constitution and 
perverted her legislative power by the substitution ofa master, 
the lawful owner of property in his slave, as a fit subject of 
punishment for such of her own people as have encouraged 
slaves to fly to that State, by their lawless, fanatical, and dis- 
honored practices!! It seems this example of Michigan was 
thought worthy of imitation by some of the members of the 
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legislature of New-York, as well as some members of the 
general assembly of Massachusetts. The bills introduced in 
these bodies to which we refer, we have not seen, and cannot 
state the details of either. We believe from what we have 
heard that each bill provided rooms and support for a term of 
years in their penitentiaries, for masters who vexed their fugi- 
tive slaves by pursuit. In the first-mentioned State, the bill, 
it is said, was materially modified and afterward passed, with 
provisions of which we are ignorant. The bill to which we 
have referred in the legislature of Massachusetts was defeated 
by a majority of one or two votes. Property in debts due to 
creditors in these three States, or any other State, is not more 
clearly recognized and protected by the Constitution than 
property inslaves. If it be just and constitutional for a free 
State to make it a penitentiary offence for a slaveholder to 
pursue his fugitive slave with the purpose of recovering his 
property in him, it would be equally just and lawful for Ala- 
bama or any- other slaveholding State to provide a similar pun- 
ishment for any creditor from a free State who may come into 
the jurisdiction of a slaveholding State, for the purpose of re- 
covering his property in the debts due to him there. How 
would such a retaliatory law be relished by those who have 
furnished or approve of the precedent for it ? 

There could be no stronger proof of bitter hostility to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, of contempt for its au- 
thority and for the supreme law of the whole land, than has 
been given by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. A person 
who had been convicted before the District Court of the Uni- 
ted States for Wisconsin, of a violation of the fugitive slave 
jaw, and sentenced to the lawful penalty-for his offence, was 
brought before that court, by the exercise of power it had 
usurped, and .discharged from the constitutional custody of 
the authorities of the United States. As no appeal lies from 
a judgment of the District Court of the United States for the 
State of Wisconsin, to the Supreme Court cf that State, the 
jurisdiction exercised by the latter, and by which it lawlessly 
interfered with the judgement of the former, was in effect 
seized and maintained by violence. Obvious as was the vio- 
lation of the Constitution by which the Court of Wisconsin 
took the jurisdiction it asserted and exercised in the case, it 
did so upon the pretext of supporting and preserving that in- 
strument in its integrity, and declared the fugitive slave law a 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. The ques- 
tions arising out of the unprecedented action of the State 
court of Wisconsin, were considered and decided by the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States, at the late term thereof, 
when the constitutionality of the fugitive slave law was af+ 
firmed by the unanimous opinion of all the judges, who 
decided also that the supreme court of Wisconsin acted with- 
out jurisdiction. The right of the marshal was recognized, 
too, to resist such a process as that was, by which the Wiscon- 
sin Court commanded him to take the prisoner before that 
court, not that justice might be done, but that a criminal 
might be shielded from punishment, by a violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: can do no harm to the offender. 
He has been set at large. Where is he now? ‘“ Quien 
sabe?” If the offender could be found he would be as effect- 
ually protected by a lawless and fanatical public sentiment 
as a fugitive slave would be. With all these proofs in our pos- 
session of the irremediable nature of the flagrant wrongs that 
we suffer, and which we have endured so long, why should 
the people of the slaveholding States engage in angry or ex- 
citing discussions of the question, whether Kansas has the 
right while she continues to be a territory, to refuse to afford 
appropriate actions in favor of masters to recover slaves un- 
lawfully withheld, or damages for their detention or for an 
injury to them? Such discussions tend to alienate us from 
each other, and thus to weaken us. Destitute as Kansas 
doubtless is of lawful power to withhold remedies to recover 
property in slaves, or damages for injuries done to them, there’ 
is a lawless power there, such as has been exercised in sever- 
al of the free States, which, if resorted to, can as eflectually 
prevent actual redress for such wrongs, as if no right existed 
to bring suits for them in the courts of the territory. There 
are courts in that territory established by the authority of the 
United States, and judges who have been appointed by the 
same authority. Common law actions lie in these courts for 
the recovery of personal property of any kind, or damages for 
any injury to it. Of these actions the owners of slaves may 
avail themselves. They have an equal right to do so with the 
owners of personal property of any other kind. From any 
judgment of a court in the territory in such a case, an appeal 
lies to the Supreme Court of the United States. Should the 
territorial legislature prohibit, by the enactment of a statute, 
actions for the recovery of slaves, or damages for injuries to 
them, a territorial court would, most probably, maintain the 
common, proper law actions, and hold the prohibitory act un- 
constitutional and void. If the court instructed the jury oth- 
erwise, and in favor of the act, upon an exception to the 
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charge, the Supreme Court of the United States would, when 
it obtained jurisdiction of the case, by appeal or writ of error, 
doubtless reverse the judgment of the inferior court, and de- 
termine such a prohibitory act to be unconstitutional.* A 
statute is the highest authority which the kingdoin of Great 
Britain acknowledges on eartht Whenever a statute, the 
highest law of England, gives anything, the common law af- 
fords all necessary remedies.t The Constitution of the 
United States is the supreme law of our whole land, and se- 
cures the right to hold slaves in the territory of Kansas, and con- 
sequently the right to common law actions for their protection. 

As the Constitntion, the supreme law of the land, estab- 
lishes equality among the States; each State existing now, 
or that may hereafter be admitted into the Union, will have 
the same right, if her people will it, to have slavery as one of 
her institutions, that belonged to the thirteen original States. 
As slaves were held in each of the thirteen States when the 
Constitution was adopted, who can doubt that if territory had 
been acquired immediately after the commencement of the 
operation of this instrument, that the nght of any slave- 
holder in any State to move and settle his slaves in such ter- 
ritory, would have been as universally acknowledged as the 
right of removal of personal property of any other kind? 
No amendment prohibiting this has been made to the Consti- 
tution, and no change in the laws of one or more States is 
entitled to the effect of an amendiment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. As long as there may be one slaveholding State in 
the Union, the right of slaveholders in such State to move 
and employ their slaves in any territory of the United States 
will continue unimpaired. ‘The majority of the citizens of 
any slave State may prohibit slavery by a change of their 
Constitution, as any free State by the same authority may 
admit and protect slavery within her jurisdiction. Without 
this right all the States would not possess the equality to 
which they are constitutionally entitled. Nor could this 
equality exist unless the citizens of all the States had an 
equal right to send and use all their moveable property of 
every kind in the. common territories of the United States. 
Property in slaves, recognized as property by the supreme 
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law of the whole land, is, in some States, worth more, much 
more, than all the personal property in some free States. The 
States would not be equal if the citizens of some could be 
prohibited from using in any territory of the United States all 
their personal property, most of which, in the case of many 
individuals, consists of slaves. Any organized territory of the 
United States may become in future the foundation for a new 
State, and is entitled toreceive, during the existence of its ter- 
ritorial government, every ingredient which the people, when. 
they establish a State, may choose to make an element of 
political power. Slaves constitute a part of the basis of rep- 
resentation in Congress; and in this aspect, while the acts of 
the abolitionists deprive owners of their property, they dimin- 
ish, also, to some extent, the political power of the States from 
which slaves are abducted. The constitutional right to hold 
slaves in any territory of the United States, while it may be a 
territory, has been established by an able decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the Dred Scott case. As 
the authority for the exercise of this right is in the Constitu- 
tion, it is complete and perfect, and needs no aid from an act 
of Congress. In the source of the right is seen the reason of 
the doctrine of non-intervention by Congress. As Congress has 
no power to annul the right, and cannot make it more perfect 
or invest it with greater sanctity, there is no room for national 
legislation. ‘That a territorial legislature may attempt to de- 
stroy or impair the value of the right* by lawless acts, is no 
more than what free States have done and are threatening to 
do. ‘Territorial judges, whose instructions to juries may 
teach them to render verdicts in favor of violations of the Con- 
stitution, may be removed from office by the President in the 
exercise of power vested in him. ‘There is no such restraint 
upon the judges of the courts of a State, and verdicts accord- 
ing to law cannot always be obtained by legal instructions 
from juries who deny the validity of the parts of the Consti- 
tution intended for the protection of property in slaves, and 
would refuse to follow any better guides, if they were offered, 
than their own uninstructed judgments, perverse wills, and 
fanatical prejudices. The citizens of the slaveholding States 
are the friends of the Union upon the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, and have borne with the numerous outrages which have 
been mentioned, in the hope, now almost extinct, that the 
operation of the parts of the only bond of Union, suspended 
by the fanaticism of lawless people, would be restored by the 
return of reason and patriotism. The election of a Black 
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Republican President, in 1860, would prove the hope to be a 
delusion ; and the declaration of war which the great leader 
of this party has made against the parts of the Constitution, 
indispensable to the preservation of our equality and rights 
would justify, before the inauguration, a coup d’etat in the 
oppressed section, to prevent her subjection to the dominion 
of traitors to the best Constitution which has ever existed— 
established by men unequalled for wisdom and patriotism. 


Nore.—The case to which we have referred in Wisconsin has not yet been re- 
ported by the Reporter of the Supreme Court of the United States. We have 
seen another newspaper statement than the one on which we have relied, and ae- 
cording to that, one Booth was arrested in that State by the authority of the 
United States for a violation of the fugitive slave law ; and upon his appliea- 
tion to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin for the writ of habeas corpus, it was 
issued, and upon the return of if the court decided it had final jurisdiction 
within the State on the constitutionality of the Jaws of the United States, and 
power, therefore. to forbid them to be exceuted within the limits of Wisconsin. 
The prisoner was released from the custody of the marshal, in virtue of the judg- 
ment of the supreme court of that State, that the fugitive slave law is unconsti- 
tutionaland void, This judgment that court attempted to protect against a judi- 
cial review, by refusing to allow an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But the accomplishment of this object was prevented by the existence 
of a copy of the record of the State court, which the Attorney General of the 
United States had previously obtained, and upon which the Supreme Court of 
the United States unanimously reversed the decision of the Wisconsin court 
upon all points, inciuding the unanimous affirmation of the constitutionality 
of the fugitive slave law. The State legislature has since adopted a series of 
resolutions defying the Supreme Court of the United States, and selected by a 
large majority, as a judge of the supreme court of the State, the lawyer who 
aided and defended Booth, in preference to the other eangidate, who was for 
sustaining the law, and recognizing the Supreme Court of the United States as 
haying authority in Wisconsin. According to either statement of the case, the 
judgment of the supreme court of that State was a glaring violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


ART, 1V.—TRADE AND PANICS, 

We once passed down the Mississippi, landing at many 
places between Cairo and New-Orleans. We never were so 
melancholy in our life, either before or since. We felt all the 
while as we suppose Noah’s dove did while she in vain search- 
ed for a dry and secure resting-place. The all-devouring and 
resistless river had made its inroads first on this side then on 
that, now depositing alluvium and forming new lands, soon car 


rying off the lands which it had formed, occasionally under- 
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mining the few hills that adjoin it only on its eastern side, and 
swallowing them up in its resistless torrent, with the edifices 
perchance erected on them. Often iidated by floods, its 
waters covered for many miles the surrounding country on 
either side, destroyed all crops, swept off houses and timber, 
flocks, herds, and enclosures ; sometimes formed new channels 
and deserted its old ones ; and had once erected such barriers 
to its own course that its refluent waters flowed backward 
toward itshead. Its banks, continuaily crumbling in, resem- 
bled thease of a ditch in sunken ground. All around us was a 
new formation, or a new growth—nothing looked secure or 
stationery. The wild, ephemeral cotton-wood tree alone found 
time to attain, by its hasty growth, considerable size, but not 
to attain to considerable age. All was new around us, a 
‘““memento mori,” on a grand scale, that continually forced 
upon memory the line of Horace, 

“De bemar nos, nostraque morti.” 
To make the scene sadder, as we descended the trees were 
draped with gloomy colored moss, and stood like silent sen- 
tinels or attendant mourners clad in the habiliments of he 
This was not all.“ In the lowest deep a lower depth appears.” 
Man had helped the river to heap curses on the land, and add 
darker hues to the landscape. The moral prospect that sur- 
rounds you is as hideous as the physical one. ‘Trade sweeps 
off in its current whatever the river has spared, and conveys, 
with all the force and speed of steam, the wealth, the skill, 
refinement, education, and population of the valley to the 
great esntres of commerce, in America and in Kurope. Itis a 
poverty- -stricken region, with here “and there the indifferent 
residence of a planter or overseer, flanked by rows of comfort- 
able negro-cabins. “These obins are the. sat thivesthat per- 
suadetis that human life is endurable, until we approach the 
French settlements near New-Orleans—where Adam Sinith 
is not worshipped, nor free-trade practised. 

Here we meet with a simple, contented race, who adorn the 
homes which they love, and cultivate the domestic virtues. 
If not so great, they are a much more_amiable people, than 
that wire-grass of nations mis-called Anglo-Saxons, a restless, 
speculating, roving ane rapacious race, who, armed 
with the sword in a hand, and the doctrines of free biadon in 
the other, are conquering or insinuating themselves into every 
terrestrial paradise—to convert what was paradise into pande- 
monium. Yes, a land where trade rules, where panics, revul- 
sions and famines, prevail—where starving operatives and mis- 
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erable paupers, numbered by the million, are lorded over Lae 
a few vulgar parvenu millionaires, like ane *'Proie gaza rari 
nautes in gargite’ "isa pandemonium | Such is England. > eren | 
and their paupers ; and such would be the Santhy too, but a 
negro slavery, which checks trade and gives more fixedness and 
stability to property and to society. But not enough; there is 
too much of trade and speculation, even with us. It is painful 
to see how rarely lands remain for four generations in the same 
blood. Painful to reflect on the misfortunes, fhe extravagan- 
es, the misplaced credits and confidence, and various other 
causes, that have driven forth the former inmates of our old 
mansions io seek their fortunes in distant lands. Our egratu- 
Jations with the present occupants, who have risen in the 
world by luck or labor, by merit or demerit, for “some rise by 
sin and some by virtue fall,” do not compensate and balance 
our sympathies for the outcasts. Independent of our congratu- 
lations with the new possesxors, and our sympathies with the 
formér ones, we are oppressed with an overwhelming sense of 
instability and insecurity, like one standing for the first time 
on the illusory shores of the Mississippt. The sreat object in 
most men’s lives is to rear upa respectable family, and to leave 
to them a respectable and long-continued maintenance. Every 
living man longs for a horne where his bones shall rest, and 
where his children, to the third and fourth generation, shall 
revere his memory on guard his burial-place. he Romans 
consecrated the family 1 mansion, or home, and oflered daily 
sacrifices to their ancestry, the Lares afal Manes, who were 
supposed to invisibly hover about it, as guardian gen. It 
was a beautiful superstition, and must have ennobled and pu- 
rified those who believed and practised it. Who would not be 

a better and a happier being, if he thought the disembodied 
spirits of his father and his sainted mother, were tenderly 
watching over his conduct, and guarding him from harm. 

In modern society, ed the god Mammon 1 of our day, has 
expelled the Manes and Pénates) ana the new possessor, with 
no fear of being haunted by the spirits of the dead, drives the 
rnthless ploughshare through their resting-places. In such 
society there can be little of happiness or contentment, no at- 
tachment to home, to the soil and to country, no feelings of 
conservatism; and no stability in men’s fortunes, faith, or 
opinions; and hence no stability in government, nor in govern- 
mental, religious, or other institutions. Our moral, social, 
religious, and political world, is like the Mississippi valley, 
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where change rules everything, and is the only thing that never 
changes. 

It is time to look about us for a remedy for a state of things 
that makes all mankind restless, insecure, and unhappy. A 
state of things growing daily worse; for the changes of for- 
tune, the ups and downs of life, bankruptcies, insolvencies, 
panics, and revulsions in trade, are becoming more frequent 
and more disastrous. Even now, ere the effects of the wide- 
spread ruin and devastation of the panic of ’57 have passed 
off, another cloud, portentous of disastrous change, has arisen 
above the horizon of trade. Tue mirorts or New-York For 
THE LAST QUARTER ARE GREATER THUAN THOSE FOR THE SAME 
QUARTER IN 1857. 

How often are we struck with the resemblances and analo- 
gies between the moral and the physical world. The every- 
day current of trade, gradually, slowly, but continnally un- 
dermining and uprooting the fortunes of some, while it is 
making the fortunes of others, is but the Mississippi confined 
within its banks, yet constantly shifting and changing those 
banks, by alternate inroads and deposits, on the one side or 
the other. ‘Trade bursting out into panics, revulsions, and 
universal bankruptcies, ruining the rich and starving the 
poor; ‘dealing damnation round the land,’ is but the Mis- 
sissippi swollen into flood, and bearing off on her rude bosom, 
the flocks and the herds, the fences and the residences of men. 
The overflowings of the river are the work of God, and like 
the Nile, it leaves on the land which it has covered, a rich 
deposit, which more than compensates for the losses it has oc- 
casioned; but the outbursts of trade, the work of man, inflict 
far wider and more cruel devastations, and leave naught but 
misery, wrecks, and ruin, behind them, to mark their course, 
and preserve their memory. Or if aught, a sight more pain- 
ful still—hard-hearted speculators and usurers, who, like 
wreckers in a storm, have made their fortunes from the mis- 
fortunes of their fellow-men. 

The regular operation of trade is to transfer, not to create 
wealth, to centralize it in a few places, in few hands, and to 
divide society into millionaires and paupers. Panics but pre- 
cipitate the operation. 

Some persons, it seems, have been inquiring of Mr. Everett, 
as to the causes and preventives of panics. He, in some half 
dozen, long, dreamy columns of the Ledger, sayely concludes 
that debt occasions panics, and keeping out of debt will pre- 
vent them. Did it not occur to the “ learned Beeotian,” that 
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he was but echoing back the eee or at best, removing 
one difficulty by starting another? ‘ Litem lite resolver e,” 
isn’t fair logic, however common a practice. The question 
intended to be put, and which everybody else would consider 
as having been put, by his interrogators, was: ‘“‘ How are men 
to be prevented from incurring too much debt, and thereby 
begetting panics and bankruptcies 7 9% + This is the true 
question propounded to Mr. Everett, and to which he attempts 
to give no answer ; unless, indeed, his fling at the banks, the 
common stalking-horse and scape-goat of demagogues, be in- 
tended as an answer. 10 this it is sufficient to reply, that 
the bankruptcies in 1857 were most numerous when there 
were no banks of issue, and only a metallic currency. 

Excess of trade begets panies, by first begetting excess of 
debt. Excess of credit begets excess of debt. Subjecting 
all property to liability for debt, making it a common fund to 
be gambled for (too often with marked cards or loaded dice), 
begets excess of credit, excess of debt, and consequently, panics 
and bankruptcies. Panies are confined to great cities, except in 
our North, where lands are subjected to be sold for eke with 
as much ce slerity as horses. If a real property were sailed: 
there would be no panics, and but little credit, trade, or debt. 
Now, credit, trade, and debt, are good things, when restrain- | 
ed within proper bounds, but they are so extremely liable to 
abuse, and to running into excess, that they should be care- 
fully guarded and restricted. All property should not be en- 
tailed, but only enougn of it to give stability and security to 
society. We would not institute an Asiatic policy of fixed 
proportions, and unvarying castes and orders in society 
(though that is preferable to frequently recurring panies), but 
Jeave enough property liable to debt or sale, to encourage en- 
terprise and competition, and advance civilization. ‘The an- 
cients despised trade; the moderns worship it. They are 
equally wrong. ‘There is nothing to which men are generally 
prone, nothing that is natural, which, properly regulated, is 
not useful and rightful. But there is nothing natural, which 
carried to excess, is not wrong and hurtful. 

At present, the world has but one philosophy, and that 
teaches that trade is the only good thing, and that govern- 
ment has no duty but ‘‘ /atssez faire,” —let it alone. Letting 
it alone begets panics, and has well nigh brought ruin on those 
countries who practise the system. 

On this subject, as on all others, the world needs a moral 
pathology, that shall watch symptoms, restrain excesses, and 
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try to attain that ‘juste mi lien,” in which alone truth is 
found, 

Political economy, and every other system of philosophy 
that has preceded it, are mere charlatanic panaceas, that re- 
duce all moral diseases to one, and propose to cure them by a 
single remedy. Men love simplification, and are never satis- 
fied with a medicine, or a theory in morals, that is not a spe- 
cific in all cases. Yet, every farmer knows that each plant 
he rears, is “ wonderfully and fearfully formed,” and that 
there is no mode of treatment or culture, no fertilizer, which, 
applied at the wrong time, or applied in excess, will not prove 
noxious and destructive. How much more ‘ wonderfully 
and fearfully” is society formed than the plant. How deli- 
cate, how complex, how incomprehensible, its whole organism 
and operations! Its only philosophy is found in the words of 
Solomon: ‘There is a time for all things.” We cannot 
foretell or forestall the coming time, nor prescribe beforehand 
for its treatment, but only practise on the social phenomena 
as they arise. This is moral pathology, not philosophy. 


ART. V.—A PORT FOR SOUTHERN DIRECT TRADE. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the May number of Dr Bow’s Review, 
under the head of ‘ Southern Direct Trade,” you have made 
an extract from the Patric, a French paper published in Paris. 
The article rejoices in the prospect of commercial intercourse 
with the Southern States of the American Union. The Patrie 
has fallen into a grave error in the assertion that Norfolk, 
located ‘* between New-York and New-Orleans, a distance of 
2,500 miles, is the only port that is accessible for ships of great 
tonnage.” It is not surprising that the Pafrie should have 
fallen into this error, for until very recently this has been the 
impression universally entertained by the government and the 
people of the United States. 

The progress of the Coast Survey has developed one port, at 
least, in the cotton States, that can compete, not only with 
Norfolk, but with New-York itself. The harbor of Port Royal, 
in South Carolina, Jocated just above 32° north, is the 
port we have reference to. The position of the harbor has 
been very accurately laid down in old English charts, and 
the British admiralty were well informed as to its value and 
capacity. In Brice’s Dictionary, which was published 
some time anterior to the American Revolution, the following 
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description of this harbor is given: ‘The town of Beaufort in 
Granville County, Carolina, North America, is situated on the 
island of Port Royal, north latitude 32° 23’, about thirty 
miles from Perrysburg and forty-five from Charleston to the 
southwest. The continent and island form that fine capacious 
harbor called Port Royal, which may hold the royal navy of 
England. The harbor is secured by a fort with twelve cul- 
verins, but the town and island have no fortification, nor is the 
harbor so well fortified as a place of this importance deserves, 
especially as it lies so near Spanish Florida. There are not in 
the town above fifty or sixty houses, but from its advantage- 
ous situation and goodness of harbor it is expected one day 
to become the capital of Carolina. It is always the station 
of the British squadron in these seas.’’? Nor should this bar- 
bor have been unknown to France, for it is admitted that this 
is the identical harbor upon which Jean Ribault founded his 
colony of Frenchmen in 1562. It was the ‘“‘ Grand Riviere” 
of the bold navigator. France should feel especial interest in 
reviving commercial intercouse with that spot of earth where 
her banner first waved, the emblem of mastery erected by her 
sons as ‘‘ the first civilized tenants of the great Western conti- 
nent,” nor would there be only sentiment in the intercourse. 
The position of the harbor is directly on the parallel of the 
great cotton-producing States; it is also in the very centre of 
the rice region. The Cape Fear, the Waccamaw, the Pee 
Dee, the Santee, the Cooper, the Edisto, the Ashepoo, and the 
Combahee, the rice-producing rivers of the Carolinas, all lie 
within a distance of two hundred miles to the northward of 
this port, while to the southward, instill closer contiguity, are 
the rice rivers of Georgia—the Savannah, the Ogeechee, the 
Altamaha, and the Satella. ‘Take the 32d parallel and run it 
out westward, and see what important points it will approxi- 

nate. It will go through the cotton States of Georgia, of 
Alabama, and of Mississippi; it will pass on the line dividing 
Louisiana and Arkansas, will penetrate Northern Texas, and 
will continue outward to the westward along the ‘‘ Rio Gila” 
to its junction with ‘ Rio Colorado,” and will strike the Pacific 
Ocean in the vicinity of San Diego. This is the shortest land 
route from ocean to ocean—on this line you are placed in 
contact with Macon, Milledgeville, and Columbus, in Georgia, 
with Montgomery in Alabama, with Jackson and Vicksburg 
in Mississippi, and with Fulton and Shrevesport beyond the 
Mississippi. It will be asked, if this port has these great and 
decided advantages why has it remained in obscurity so long ? 
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The reason is very easy. of solution. Formerly rivers were the 
feeders of cities ‘The cities of Charleston and Savannah are 
situated on either side of the port in close juxtaposition to it, 
and they have drawn to themselves the trade of the interior, 
and have exported it in their own small craft, or have sent it 
to New-York to be reshipped in their larger craft that are em- 
ployed in distant voyages. It is not now, nor has it ever been, 
the policy of either of these cities that a rival port should be 
established at this point that may hereafter overshadow them 
in the race of commerce. Modern progress has substituted the 
railroad for the river, and has demanded large ships for suc- 
cessful foreign commerce. It is these facts which are likel 
to create a necessity and a new era for Port Royal. It has 
been the policy of New-York to assume that the rice and 
cotton-producing region could carry on no foreign trade be- 
cause her harbors were so shallow as to prevent the ingress 
of the heavy ships employed in that branch of commerce. 
Nor was it the policy of New-Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
or Charleston, to admit that any other ports than themselves 
were capable of conducting the foreign trade of the South. 
These have been the reasons why this port has remained in 
comparative obscurity. It has been overshadowed by adverse 
interests. 

The federal government, they who have been appointed 
to take care of the general welfare, have permitted this port 
(the only one south of the Chesapeake in the United States in 
which a line-of-battle ship can enter) to remain without a 
buoy, without a light-house, and without a cannon. Nor are 
the different administrations to be censured exclusively for 
this neglect of duty ; the representatives from the South have 
been supinely indifferent to and ignorant of the vast import- 
ance of this position to their section. Place this port in pos- 
session of a hostile maritime power, what becomes of the 
commerce of the South? Charleston and Savannah would be 
both held in check, and every cargo from New-Orleans or 
Mobile would have to run the gauntlet of the Bahama channel 
or the windward passage, from the Chesapeake to the Rio 
Grande—would this disastrous occupation be felt? Such has 
been the position of affairs in the past; let us hope in the fu- 
ture. ‘Ihe government appear to have taken some more inte- 
rest lately in this subject; under the eflicient direction of the 
Coast Survey, the mirth, doubt, and ridicule, that have been 
thrown upon this enterprise are fast fading away, and the dim 
outlines of reality are being graven upon the future. The 
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Coast Survey have reported that they have found twenty feet 
of water at low tide upon one of the bars to this harbor, which 
is 1,200 metres in width. The Secretary of the Navy to test 
the capacity of this harbor recently ordered the United States 
sloop-of-war Brooklyn, a steam-propeller, ander the command 
of Captain David Farragut, to test the capacity of the bar and 
harbor. The Brooklyn earainal over 2,000 tons, and drew 
from 16 to 17 feet water. She entered the bar at low tide, and 
found over nineteen feet ; there was abundance of deep water 
when once over the bar. The harbor contains an average 
depth of five fathoms at low water for twenty miles; seven, 
eight, nine, and ten fathoms are found in various portions of 
this bay. The Brooklyn in going out crossed the bar at high 
tide, and both the commander and the pilot have asserted that 
the ship carried out 28 feet water, which is sufficient for any 
vessel that now floats, perhaps, with the exception of the 
Leviathan—and even she in prepitious times may enter and 
get a full freight of cotton... Now, how will Port Royal com- 
pare with New York and Norfolk? We have no desire to dis- 
parage either of these ports; we only mean to claim justice 
for our own port, that port which God and nature proclaim 
should be and must be the great port of the colton-producing 
region. 

The Gedney channel, the deepest that leads into New York 
bay, is marked at twenty-three feet at low water, with a rise 
of six feet at spring tide, making twenty-nine feet ; Norfolk 
has twenty-one feet at low tide with a rise of three to four 
feet, making twenty-four or twenty-five feet at high tide. 
These facts go to show, that Port Royal is, within one foot as 


deep as New York, and two feet deeper than Norfolk. Now, 
with these facts before the people of the South, the old argu- 


ment of the want of capacity in a port, must be laid aside, 
and the real and legitimate reason be assigned for our singu- 
lar position—that, while possessing the great elements of for- 
eign commerce in the products of our own soil and labor, we 
are unable to conduct our own trade. Hereafter the want of 
capacity or the want of enterprise 7 ourselves must be ac- 
knowledged as the only reason. Every day shows more clearly, 
and every day brings us more nearly to the completion of 
some such enterprise as the one over which the Patrve re- 
joices. ‘The Charleston and Savannah Railroad, now in prog- 
ress, will pass within twenty miles of several eligible sites 
for cities upon the deep waters of Port Royal. By midsum- 
mer the cars will be thundering around the head of this same 
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bay. It will then require only enterprise and capital enough to 
construct this short road of twenty miles, and both Charles- 
ton and Savannah, and, through their railroad connections, 
the whole South and Southwest, may be made to pay tribute 
to a commercial mart at Port Royal. If French enterprise 
is really in earnest, and is desirous of forming a commercial 
alliance with the Southern States, here would scem to be the 
very spot of earth to commence their undertaking; here in 
the midst of the Sea Islands, where is grown that fine cotton 
which French ingenuity has tortured into so many brilliant 
fabrics ; here in the very heart of the rice region, and here, 
too. at that port which, while the nearest to Europe, will be 
nearest to the great cotton-producing States extending from 
its bold bluffs upon the Atlantic to the fertile regions beyond 
the Sabine. Establish at this point a mart for the ex- 
change of European fabrics, and all the distance and the dan- 
gers of the voyage around the Cape of Florida will be avoided. 
Place here our great staples where they can be reached by 
the large ships that are employed in foreign commerce, and 
there will be no necessity for stock companies to build steam- 
ers, or for government “subsidy,” for the products of our 
soil are in themselves the great elements of commerce. 


ART, VIL—THE CAUSE OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 


rw questions are more important than the one relating to 
the ¢mmediate cause of the public welfare. As there are in 
every remote effect many causes to which it may be assigned, 
as a stream to its many fountains, so the consequence has 
been that the theories of men, instituted to account for them, 
have been many and various. The wisdom of atl philosophers 
consists in determining the various causes in the proper order 
of their origination. 

The public welfare is a complex effect—by which we mean 
to say, that many causes contribute to it; but as order charac- 
terizes creation, we are induced to think that these causes 
range from the first or most prominent, to the second, third, 
and so on, to the last and the most casual. 

Human philosophy would be a work of easy accomplish- 
ment, if effects had but single causes; but this would be 
impossible upon the supposition of the existence of human 
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agency, coming into being from the creations of a cause in 
advance of human agency. Without doubt, the advance of 
of our race in the scale of being is due to human agency, but 
if men owe their existence to a Creator, it follows that the 
Creator is a cause of the public welfare in advance of human 
agency, because there could occur no human progress unless 
the Creator had created human agents ; 

If we suppose that God gave existence to human agents, and 
then that human agents gave existence to the public welfare, 
the first and most important cause in this scheme would mani- 
festly be, the Creator. He would, however, be the first, but 
not the proximate cause. 

Suppose, for example, that God, after having created the 
natural world of materials, created me as a cause capable of 
making a fine house, of taming a fierce ox, of weaving fine 
cloth; and suppose I build a house, tame an ox, and spin 
cloth. Now this being the supposed case (the reader will 
observe that I am only arguing upon suppositions)—God 
being the cause that made me an agent, and in consequence 
of which I became the cause that made the house, tamed the 
ox, and spun-the cloth, J am next in order of causes to the 
house, the tamed ox, and the spun cloth, and God is the cause 
next to me. Hence L occupy an intermediate causal position, 
between the first cause and the remote effect. 

Now suppose some one, seeing my house, and my tamed 
ox, and my cloth, were to inquire into the cause of them ; 
aud suppose he were to say that human agency was that 
eause. Would he not utter only a partial philosophy? Sup- 
pose he were to say to me: ‘Sir, this is-your agency in 
human progress or material prosperity.” Would I not have 
to say to him, “I am the cause, it is true, of those things 
that improve the public; but I am not the remote or the most 
important cause, because, had it not been for God, I could 
not have been a cause at all?” 

May we not infer from this example that the most remote 
cause in any effect is the most important one? But were 
we so to conclude, we would diminish nothing from human 
agency, for without my agency these effects would never have 
been produced. Now, although I am an important agent in 
their production, an agent whose work is necessary to accom- 
plish the effects mentioned, I am not however the first cause ; 
but I am the next cause, and hence necessary, in a subordi- 
nate point of view. 

From this reasoning we draw the inference, that human 
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agency, though necessary to promote the public welfare, is 
necessary only in a subordinate capacity, and that the Creator 
is necessary to the public welfare in a very different sense: 
that is to say, in a remote sense; in a sense that allows him 
to be put back one step in the order of causes; in a sense 
that allows human agency to be the 7mmediate cause of all 
mechanical progress of our race, all advance in human 
happiness. ‘The true causes of human happiness have agi- 
tated the minds of inquiring men from the beginning of time. 

The great error made by philosophers who write on the 
questions of social happiness or the public welfare (for the one 
is substantially implied in the other), is in supposing the more 
immediate, or rather, the proximate cause of any effect, to be 
the first or most important. 

Horace, in his Epistle 18 to Lollius, holds this language: 
I will give a few lines of the Latin, and then translate the 
residue : 

“ Inter cuncta leges, et percontabere doctas, 
Qua ratione queas traducere leniter evum, 
Ne te semper inops,” &e. 

“Tn all things read and ask the learned, according to what 
reason you may be able to pass through life happily, so that 
vain desire may not vex and agitate yon, nor the fear and 
hope of things but of little value; whether knowledge causes 
virtue, or nature bestows it; what diminishes cares; what 
will give to you self-regard ; what fully tranquillizes—honor 
or alluring wealth—oblique ways, or path of a retired life ?” 

All of these are causes of human happiness. Whatever 
reason mnay guide us to happiness, whatever may liberate us 
from the vexations of vain desires ; whatever may raise us above 
the hope or fear of mere perishable possessions; whatever of 
knowledge may cause virtue ; whatever of virtue may come 
from nature, or naturally arise; whatever lessens care; what- 
ever gives us true or solid self-respect; whatever fully tran- 
quillizes—whether fame or wealth, whether crooked ways or 
an unostentatious retirement: these are causes in operation 
in the science of life, and the burden of all human philosophy; 
and agitate alike the poet, the philosopher, the civilian, the 
philanthropist, the infidel, and the Christian. 

Take up one of Euclid’s propositions, and what do we 
behold? We see a multitude of causes, comparatively, lead- 
ing to a final effect. 

Even with respect to the primary reason that establishes 
the conclusion, opinions will differ. Nevertheless, they are 
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all important, all necessary, all causes, all links in the chain. 
But how do they differ ? 

Some men might say that the reason nearest to the result 
was the most important, since it was the ‘mmediate or proxi- 
mate one—the one that necessitates the conclusion by its own 
direct agency; while the others, though equally necessary, 
were more remote—behind half a dozen nearer ones. If au 
agent does a fine business for his principal, and, by the aid 
of the capital and influence of his principal, produces a final 
result beneficial to both, the agent often claims the greater 
eredit, upon the philosophy that he was immediate, or proxi- 
mate, to the result. But another would argue that he would 
have been utterly powerless—utterly without or aside from 
good resuits—unless he had received his momentum from the 
influence and action of the principal. 

The influence of civil government, in the production of the 
public welfare, is seen and felt to be great by all men. But 
we must bear in mind that there are many causes of public 
improvement that lie in the rear of civil rule. Men attach 
importance, as we have said, to causes or reasons that conduce 
to results in proportion to their proximity to the result. But 
this is manifestly a false estimate of causes. Where all are 
necessary, all important, all influential, the proper method of 
assignment of relative value, is to begin with the beginning, 
and, as Bacon taught, seek the prima philosophia, or first 
reasons, or first of causes, in the order of their succession. 

For example: civil regulations, at war with the principles 
of justice or the rights of man in the social state, are produc- 
tive of ill consequences in that state. 

Now from this the conclusion is inevitable, that civil gov- 
ernment itself is not necessari/y a cause of human progress. 
It only comes to be a cause of the general welfare when it 
has immediately behind it, directly aiding and sustaining it, 
the permanent regulations of moral philosophy. 

Hence we must say that civil government, when arded and 
assisted by another cause, called the principles of justice, or 
the philosophy of the social state, conduces to the public wel- 
fare. Both are necessary; but necessary in different degrees 
of relative proximity. 

Civil government often takes the murderer-—the pest of 
social well-being—and puts him to death, and thus conduces 
to the well-being of the social state. Now, manifestly, were 
this part of the social state left to be dealt with by the philos- 
ophy of the social state alone, which has no public oflicers 
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and no penalties of bodily suffering to enforce its decisions, 
he would not, and could not, be rentoved from the scene of 
his ill-conduct—conduct ruinous to the public peace, as it cer- 
tainly is. 

From this we infer that the philosophy of the social state, 
or the principles of justice and morality, are, of themselves or 
without the aid of civil rule, inadequate to produce the public 
welfare. But take the philosophy of the social state, the 
principles of justice and morality, the rights of man in the 
social state, as the first cause of human prosperity tm time, 
and then take civil government, with its pains of body and 
deprivations of temporal pleasure,.as the second reason in 
time, and let the two work together; let them be co-efficient; 
let them be conjoint agencies or causes, and then the’ conse- 
quence will be happiness and prosperity in the social state. 

But there are yet further agencies or causes in the rear of 
both moral philosophy and civil government. Moral philosophy 
is not without a cause, nor is civil government. 

In the absence of the two causes that produced ethical 
rules. and civil rules, it would be wrong to go to the work of 
assigning the relative importance and value of their results in 
the production of public prosperity and happiness in the social 
state. For example, let us suppose that the Supreme Cause, 
or God, is the origin of moral philosophy, and certain distin- 
guished civilians the origin of any given civil government— 
say, for example, that of our own country. Now, I say, it 
would be wrong to go to the work of assigning the compara- 
tive value and importance of the governments, or civil rule, 
among the people of the United St&tes, in respect to the public 
prosperity and happiness they have produced, and leave out 
of consideration the great, good, and ‘distinguished men who’ 
were the leading agents in its organization. 


(The conclusion in our next.) 


ART, VIL—ENTAILS)AND PRIMOGENITURE,) 

Excess of trade, occasioned by want of fixedness and per- 
manency of property, is the cause of the frequent panics and 
revulsions which afflict great part of modern society. In 
looking at the area of the great revulsion in trade of 1857, 
we find it swept like a destructive tornado over all trading 
communities, and was only arrested as it came in contact 
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with communities of an opposite character. The line of di- 
vision was everywhere sharply and distinctly defined. It did 
not cross toward the South—Mason and Dixon’s line—although 
it came fully up to it on the North. The South is not a tra- 
ding community, but a slaveholding, agricultural people, who 
hate trade and speculation the more, because failure would sun- 
? der the ties between master and slave. ‘The North is the 
\. most speculative, trading country in the world, except the 
C Hansetowns} and failures were more numerous in the North 
than inany section of Christendom, save in those exclusively 
commercial and trading towns. 

In Europe, its effects were far more disastrous in England | 
than in France, because England is more given to trade. But 
even there its devastations were stayed and arrested by the laws | 
of primogeniture and entail. The landholders escaped injury, 
and with them their numerous tenants, servants, laborers, and 
dependants. Fixed properties saved not only the owners of 
such properties, but millions of dependants. On the contrary, 
in trading and speculating communities, the adventurous and | 
gambling capitalists involved millions of operatives in the 
ruin, occasioned solely by the folly or extravagance of the 
capitalists themselves. ‘The poor operatives thrown out of 
employment to starve, constituted much the larger and more 
meritorious portion of society—they constituted. the working 
and producing class. ‘Their hopeless destitution was in no 
manner owing to want of providence on their part, but solely 
to a vicious social system that had made society a great gam- 
bling shop, and all property the stakes to be played for. In 
the following winter, a paper of high character in the city of 
New York, declared that a sixth of the community was re- 
ceiving alms. Another sixth, no doubt, were suffering from 
cold and hunger, but too proud to live on alms. Thus we 
should have some two hundred thousand people, or more, in a 
single city, subjected to physical suffering by excess of trade, , 
begotten by want of fixedness and permanency of capital. 
Not a single slave in the South, nor agricultural tenant or la- 
borer in Europe, felt, so far as we have learned, any serious, ill 
effects from this dreadful monetary convulsion. In France 
lands are minutely, too minutely, divided ; and landholders 
extremely numerous; besides, a sort of entail is universal. 
The landholder can only bequeath a portion of his Jands. 
This system entails poverty, but it checks trade and specula-. 
tion, by taking away their stakes or pabulum, and thus en- 
tails a secure subsistence, which defies panics and revulsiuns, 
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although that subsistence be meagre. It begets contentment, 
too: for men, seeing that their neighbors’ possessions cannot 
be won by art, scheming, or cunning, learn to be satisfied 
with their own. It also gives rise to ardent patriotism, con- 
servatism, and love of country. ‘‘ La Belle France” belongs to 
the people of France, not to a few aristocrats and millionaires. 
The peasantry and farmers are the most conservative people 
in the world, and hence French revolutions effect only the sur- 
face of society, and produce less social disturbance and change 
than the coming in of a new administration in America, or a 
new ministry in England. Throughont continental Europe 
the baleful etfects of panics and revulsions in trade are always 
confined to cities where trade prevails. No matter what the 
form of political government, where property is not fixed, set- 
tled, or entailed, there are frequent reverses of fortunes and 
many bankruptcies. St. Petersburg did not escape the rav- 
ages of the panic of 1857. Banks, and paper money are the 
mere outgrowths and effects of excessive trade, not the cause 
of it. Bankruptcies were most numerous and ruinous in Bre- 
men and other cities, where banks of circulation are un- 
known and specie the only currency. ‘The administration ran 
a tilt at the banks (we are willing to believe), rather from 
total ignorance of political economy than “ ad capltandum 
vulgus.” ''he unwashed democracy themselves see that this 
outcry against the banks has no just foundation. The ad- 
ministration will have quite enough to do, amid the com- 
plex and eventful political drama in which it is involved, 
to preserve its reputation for statesmanship, and should not 
affect the ‘ admixable Crichton,” nor the ‘Jack of all 
Trades.” 

Philosophical, learned statesmen there have been, who were 
equally remarkable for successful practice and truthful the- 
ory ; but this administration will surprise the public much more 
by the exhibition of philosophic thought and scholarly learn- 
ing than by its practical failures ; although its long and var- 
ied experience gave some promise of business capacity. 

The revulsion of 1857 was but an intenser expression of 
the ordinary condition of trading communities. In such 
communities, bankruptcies, the ruin of families, and the 
turning out of employment and starving of operatives, are 
daily occurrences ; great revulsions, like that of ’57, are only 
periodical afflictions. In such countries, all property being 
liable for debt, and all men desirous to acquire it, the mem- 
bers of society set about endeavoring to divest each other of 
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their possessions: for industry cannot make land, although 
superior wit and cunning may appropriate to themselves what 
they find belonging to others. The war of the wits becomes 
universal, because a few own the stakes for which all gamble. 
Sometimes the gambling transfers the stakes from the worth- 
less to the meritorious; quite as often from the virtuous, 
generous, refined, and open-hearted, to the clutches of the cun- 
ning, the ignorant, the vulgar, and the miserly. If these 
were the only effects of excessive gambling, trade, and specu- 
lation, one, secure in his position, might look on the changes 
of luck, the stocking the cards, the loading the dice, and the 
trickery and reverses of the game, with philosophic compo- 
sure. Fortunately, much the larger and more meritorious 
part of mankind, the working class, having neither skill nor 
capital, have no cards dealt to them, take no part in the game, 
yet are sure to lose, no matter who wins. They lose employ- 
ment and support, no matter what the issue of the game: for 
noboby can win unless somebody loses, and that somebody is a 
capitalist or employer of some kind, who has immediately to 
turn off his operatives. ’Tis true, the winner, after a while, 
sets up business, or rents his capital to some one who does, 
and then the turned-off operatives may again get employ- 
ment. Society, for a while, returns to the “ status quo ante 
bellum,” and staggers on in a rickety way, until another run 
of the dice makes a fortune, and begets an explosion, ‘ uno 
flatu,” and scatters the operatives, the ‘ disjerta membra” 
of the burnt-up factory, as mercilessly as the exploding en- 
gine of a steamer belches forth the unoffending passengers. 
Excess of trade is the sole cause of the frequent bankrupt- 
.cies which torture the rich with apprehension for themselves 
or their children, and which makes the working man’s life a 
mere continuous purgatory. This excess must be restricted 
or lopped off. Trading would cease if there were nothing to 
trade for. There would be no gamblers if the stakes were re- 
moved. Deprive trade of two thirds the pabulum that now 
sustains it, and it will dwindle down into comely and innocu- 
ous proportions. Jntail lands and houses, and slaves, and all 
fixed capital, take them out of the reach of speculation, and 
you not only render the owners secure in their possessions, bu 
you give employment and certain support to a retinue of if 
pendants, laborers, and tenants, twenty times as numerous a 
the owners of the entailed property. Society is bound to 
insure subsistence to all its working, aged, infant, and infirm 
members. It now attempts to effect this insurance through 
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means of the poor-house, but the means are wholly inadequate 
to the desired end. A system of entails makes society self-insu- 
ring, and puts an end to mere gambling, speculating trade. 
Such was the system ordained by God in Judea. There, a 
system of small éntails rendered Judea, probably, the wealth- 
iest and most populous agricultura] country that ever subsist- 
ed in so small a territory, and on so sterile a soil. When we 
speak of her entails, we allude to the minute division of lands 
by Moses and Joshua, and the institution of the vears of jubi- 
lee, which restored and kept lands in the hands of the descend- 
ants of the original proprietors. Systems of entail, variously 
modified, have been almost universal in civilized countries. 
The entails are too large in England, too small in France. 
Research into past and contemporary history, and careful obser- 
vation of the system, should it be introduced at home, would 
enable us to determine what extent of land and what amount 
of other capital could be prudently and wisely entailed. We 
would by no means extinguish trade and competition ; they 
are necessary stimulants to progression and advancing civiliza- 
tion. In excess they retard progress and improvement. It is 
the excess we would cure. If the annual products of the labor 
of mankind, were the only subjects of trade, it might suffice to 
keep up a salutary competition and advancement; but we 
would not entail all capital, not even all lands. The experi- 
ment should be made gradually. In truth, it is being made 
already. Americans hate the word entail, but what are family 
settlements and wife’s separate estates, and homestead exemp- 
tion laws, and a hundred other exemption laws, and abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, &c., but entails in disguise—but the 
removal of part of the capital of the country from the gambling- 
house of trade? For twenty years past, in every State and 
Territory in the Union, legislation has been silently arf uncon- 
sciously drifting toward entails. Men feel the social evils 
with which we are afflicted, and intuitively and instinctively 
apply the proper remedies, without wnderstanding the nature 
of the disease from which they suffer, or the character of the 
remedies which they apply. Thus does instinct outstrip rea- 
son. Thus does practice precede philosophy. We are but 
“* marshalling” society ‘‘ the way it was going.” We but 
give names and expression to thoughts, which the wise, ex- 
perienced, and practical, have long entertained and acted on. 
But practice is never safe until its rationale or philosophy is 
analyzed, developed, and expounded. For want of under- 
standing what they are about, and why, we see men enaet- 
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ing exemption laws, to restrict trade and competition, and 
then turning round and proposing to abolish usury laws, in 
order to increase trade and competition. Dealing in money is 
the keenest and sharpest encounter of the wits, and one in 
which the weak need most protection againstthe strong. The 
law should not punish theft which is rare, and open the door 
to “ taking advantages” in money-dealing, which is common, 

Entails of land should include enough to sustain and keep 
employed at various arts and avocations, an almost indepen- 
dent social circle. The landowner’s spare profits should en- 
able him toeducate well and start in life his younger sons, either 
as mechanics artists, or professional men, and with economy, to 
lay up small portions for his daughters. To effect these objects 
he must have a farming tenantry, with hired laborers under 
them or must farm it himself and employ many laborers. These, 
with his younger children, and elder ones not in business, and 
poor and dependent relatives, would form a natural and 
patriarchal circle, secure from the fluctuations of trade. In 
all but name the owner of the entailed estate would be a mas- 
ter, and his family, tenants, laborers, and dependants, his ser- 
vants. It would be an easy way of getting back to predial 
slavery, without incurring the odium of the name. Give us 
entails, and we promise you a mild and modified form of do- 
mestic slavery ; yet toward entails is society fast drifting in 
the North and Northwest. 

We are no experimenting socialist ; we propose nothing new, 
but only to return to institutions ordained by God, and tested 
and approved by human experience. In the South the entail 
of slaves has virtually begun, by exempting part of them from 
execution for debt. The great attachment of master to slave, 
makes the entail policy popular at the South. The frequent 
bankruptcies, reverses of fortune, and turning loose of oper- 
atives, begotten by excess of trade, make the system equally 
popular at the North. 

Rising in the world, as it is called, would be much less com- 
mon under the proposed system, than now. ‘To compensate 
for it, falling in the world would be equally rare. There are 
no more wealthy and powerful in this generation according to 
population, than in the one that preceded it. Those who 
have risen have generally done so by pulling down an equal 
number, often as good, but less cute and lucky, than them- 
selves. Our gratulations with the successful, are balanced 
and marred by our sympathiesfor the ousted and the fallen. 
The superior training and education, which entails would 
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secure to the few, would fill the high places in society, quite 
as well as the half education, sharp-wittedness, cunning and 
impertinence, which are the usual and normal outgrowths of 
excess of competition. 

The mechanic trades would be elevated to equal position 
with the professions, if mechanics dig not starve their families, 
to make their “‘smart boys” scholars, doctors, and lawyers. 
The mechanics industriously expel all talent from their own 
ranks, and then complain that they do not occupy their proper 
social position. Their ‘“‘smart boys” are taught to despise 
trades and tradesmen, and generally to forget, neglect, and 
deny, their parents and other kinsfolk. 

If the talent and education, thus expelled from the mechanic 
trades, were retained in them, those trades would rise to equal 
social position with the learned professions, and many jealous- 
ies and heart burnings in families would be prevented. Our 
system would go far to correct these evils, and actually to 
equalize conditions, while it seemingly produces inequality. 
But as the subsidence and stratification of society is one of 
the features of our proposed policy, and is a large subject of 
itself, we reserve its further consideration for another essay. 


ART. VITL—ESTIMATED VALUE AND PRESENT POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


We have taken as the best authority the statistics of the 
Seventh National Census, of June, 1850, and as the next best 
the various State censuses that have been taken since that 
period, and the Legislative Reports of the different States, 
and by combining these together and proceeding upon them 
as a base, they would make the present populatiofi of the 
United States about thirty and a half millions. Or to show 
our manner of proceeding otherwise: according to the Na- 
tional Census our increase for the last sixty years nearly ave- 
rages 3} per cent. annually, which would make it since 
June, 1850, 31} percent., or 7,305,540 souls, which, added 
to the population of 1850, gives us for 1859, 30,497,416, or, 
say, in round numbers, 30,500;000, which we will accord- 
ingly adopt and proceed to divide out among the various 
States and Territories, taking the Seventh Census as our 
guide, and at the same time classifying the States into an 
entirely new division, according to their geographical posi- 
tion and relative density. 
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Total pop. of U.§...30.500,000| 23,191,876 


Area, sq. miles 
Density 
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Valuation of 1850. 
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The area given to each State is taken from the Compendi- 
um of the Seventh Census, with the exception of Georgia, 
The official area of Georgia, is stated 


Texas, and Minnesota. 


by her authorities at 33,200,000 acres, or the number of 
square miles set down above ; and the official area of Texas 
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is 174,000,000 of acres, or 275,000 square miles; the last, 
Minnesota, has been admitted so lately that we have no au- 
thority about her size, so we set it down at 70,000 square 
miles. 

The present estimated valuation of the different States and 
Territories is taken principally from the legislative returns, 
&c., except in the case of Pennsylvania, whose valuation is 
rated at over $550,000,000, the same as Georgia, although 
she has near three times as many inhabitants, while the valu- 
ation of 1850 gave her $722,486,120; she is now worth over 
one thousand millions of dollars ! 

The population assigned to the New-England States is 
based upon the estimates of the Yankees and the natural in- 
crease of the country. The report of 1857 gave Massachusetts 
1,188,000. The State census of 1855 gave New-York 3,466,- 
000. The report of 1856 gave New-Jersey 570,000. Penn- 
sylvania probably exceeds what is assigned to her. Governor 
Chase gives Ohio the same as the above. Indiana is slightly 
over the above estimate. The census of 1855 gave Illinois 
1,305,000, and proved that her time of duplication was still 
decennial, and by the ninth census, she will surpass Ohio, and 
rank third on the numerical roll of the States. The inaccu- 
rate census of 1856 gave Iowa 509,000. The incomplete 
census of 1857 gave Minnesota 145,000. The census of 1852 
gave California 308,507, and the report of L857 gave her 
507,000. The recent inaccurate census of Oregon, 42,850 
souls, and $18,000,000 taxable property ; but her Senator 
Lane estimates her population at 90,000; now one is too low 
and the other is too high; it is probably about 75,000, as her 
vote would seem to indicate. 

The value given to Virginia and Massachusetts is official, 
given in round numbers. The registration report of last year 
makes South Carolina less than 670,000, an increase of only 
a few hundreds, it is most probably a mistake. The number 
assigned is what she should be now. The census of 1855 
gave Georgia 930,000, and the report of 1857 gave her value 
#528,000,000, an increase of $33,000,000. The estimate 
given to Alabama is probably too low. The report of 1857 
gives Mississippi a slave population of 335,000, and which 
would indicate that her population was then near 700,000. 
The recent incomplete census of Louisiana returned her in- 
habitants at 646,971, and her worth at $378,604,232. The 
report of 1855 gave Arkansas 278,000, and that of 1858, 
318,000. 
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The last incomplete census of Texas gave her 450,000. 
The census of 1856 gave Missouri over 900,000. The regis- 
tration report of Kentucky, for 1857, gave her 1,182,405, and 
an increase in her slave population of only a few hundreds. 
It seems rather remarkable that Kentucky, Indiana, and Mas- 
sachusetts, still have near the same population, but Kentucky 
bids fairest to increase fastest in the future, having the best 
soil and climate. 

The above total population of the whole country, is prob- 
ably as near the truth as can be made, being based upon past 
enumerations and the best information obtainable, and which 
will make our population by the next census, amount to 
nearly a million more, or 31,309,032 souls. Ina few years we 
will surpass France and Austria (as we have already surpassed 
the British Isles) and every country in the world, with the ex- 
ception of those immense wastes of land known by the name 
of the Russian and Chinese empires. The average distribu- 
tion of wealth over the whole country, is over $400 per head, 
or double that of Mexico, two thirds that of the British Isles, 
and one fifth less than that of France. It is over $200 in 
the Eastern States, over $240 in the Territories, near $300 
in the Western States, and over $400 in the Northern States. 
It is near $400 in the free States, and near $500 in the slave 
States. The highest average distribution is in Massachusetts, 
where it is over $650 ; in Mississippi, it is $600, and near it, 
in Louisiana ; it is $575, in Rhode Island ; $550, in Georgia ; 
about $500, in Connecticut, Minnesota, South Carolina, 
Maryland, Virginia, Florida, and Texas; it is $425, in Mis- 
souri; and about $400, in New-York, Michigan, Alabama, 
and Kentucky; it is between $300 and $400, in Vermont, 
New-Hampshire, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, California, Oregon, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Nebraska, and Kansas; it is about $250 in Maine, Delaware, 
and Washington, District of Columbia ; and it is between $100 
and $250 in Northern Minnesota, Utah, and Arkansas. 

Some States have increased enormously ; for instance, IIli- 
nois, which has more than trebled, showing the benefit which 
her magnificent system of railways has conferred upon her. 
Wisconsin has increased more than fivefold; Iowa and Cali- 
fornia each more than sevenfold; Michigan, more than four- 
fold ; Oregon likewise ; and what can be said of the enormous 
increase of Minnesota, her worth was probably near three mil- 
lions before her organization, and her increase has been over 
3,200 per cent. Florida has nearly trebled, and Missouri 
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more than trebled; and Texas almost quintupled. In gen- 
eral, it may be said, that most of the older States have dou- 
bled, or added one half to their value, and the whole Union 
has more than doubled. 

Secretary Guthrie estimated the wealth of the whole Union, 
taxable and untaxable, in 1856, at $11,317,000,000. Leaving 
off the untaxables—the churches, schools, graveyards, public 
edifices and other public property—it would be about ten 
thousand millions of dollars, and the increase would have car- 
ried the total value above its present value, by one thousand 
millions, if it had not been for the late financial crash. If 
our pecuniary progress continues the same for eleven years, 
the value of the country will be about $30,000,000,000, by 
our eighth national census. 

The increase in the wealth and population of the free States 
may appear rather large, but it is easily accounted for ; together 
with their own increase, they have received a large external 
accession of foreign emigrants. 

This country, since 1850, has added to its population near 
three millions of foreigners; six sevenths of whom have set- 
tled in the free States. These foreigners brought over with. 
them, on an average, fifty dollars each, in cash, and they 
probably added ten times as much to the absolute wealth of the 
free States. 

In the Compendium of the Seventh Census, the population 
of the United States in 1900 is estimated by Mr. De Bow at 
seventy-two millions. Supposing the Union continued to 
exist and no great national convulsion occurred, of this num- 
ber it is calculated by him that twenty millions would occupy 
the Atlantic slope, eleven millions would occupy the Pacifiic 
slope, seven millions the Gulf regions, and thirty-two mil- 
lions the valley of the Mississippi. 

More than one half the number assigned to the Atlantic 
slope do already occupy it, and near one half of the number 
assigned to the valley of the Mississippi are already to be 
found there, and near one third of the number assigned to the 
Gulf regions are already occupying them, as will appear by 
the following table : 


Inthe: Mississippi: Valley. staas neers. sioie'vieisleiviones «/clersetentertomae tae 12,400,000 
Onthoe Atlantic Sloporcaycus + canes dauecue men oases ceneepece cer 11,750.000 
In the: Northern: Repionsiiysac arncicisg selemisctimcctwie camieiteneiice 3,465,000 


Along the:Gull: Coasta. vc siewmnuisisiaeiislenieivisiceneisfinmeteaiiniiaerenite 2,115,000 
West of Rocky Mountainsiadces- cit soaces culebeciubinnen rostered 770,000 
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It will thus be seen that the average of the whole country and 


that of the Great Valley are nearly the same, over ten to a 
square mile, while the region west of the Rocky Mountains 
has not an average population of one to the square mile. The 
Gulf coast has an average of over four, to the densely pop- 
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ulated North of twenty-five, and the still mere densely pop- 
ulatee Eastern coast of thirty-two, while the Netherlands, 
France, and the British Isles, countries of equal extent with 
the Atlantic slope, 350,000 square miles, have a population of 
73,000,000 souls. 

The Great Valley of the Mississippi, equal in extent to 
China proper, has not a tithe of its population, although it 
has greater advantages of soil, climate, and productions, yet 
it will become in the future more densely inhabited, and be 
the political, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
centre and mistress of both hemispheres. 

It will be seen that the population of the Great Valley is 
greater by near a million than that of the older States of the 
Atlantic slope, which has taken centuries where the former 
has taken generations to become inhabited, and as power 
generally goes with the population, it will be so in this case 
after the next apportionment, and every year will add 
to it with telling effect until at last the seat of the federal 
government will be found on the banks of the Father of 
Waters. Our last wish will be that we may live to breathe 
the air of that glorious morn which will behold our country 
the greatest, freest, and happiest land in the world. 

Louisvitue, Ky., May, 1859. 


ART, IX.—THE CENTRAL TRANSIT—MAGNIFICENT ENTERPRISE FOR 
TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


Take a map of Mercator’s projection, stretch a line from New- 
York tangent to the Gulf of Mexico, and prolong it at each end; 
it will cut the Pacific ocean near Mazatlan, and will strike New- 
foundland at Cape Ray, opposite to Cape North, in Nova Scotia. It 
will pass nearly over Boston, New-Haven, New-York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Abingdon, Chattanooga, Jackson, Alexan- 
dria, Houston, Lavaca, San Patricio, Revilla, Parras, Durango, and 
Mazatlan. Slight deflections will take it by Portland, Me. ; Lynch- 
burgh, Va. ; Baton Rouge, La ; Corpus Christi, Texas ; Monterey, 
Saltillo, and Sombrerete, Mexico. This ts the shortest practicable route 
fora railway from Portland to the Pacific, and, a fortiori, the shortest 
from any intermediate point, such as New-York. Itis believed to 
be the only route by which private capital can build a railway from 
New-York to the Pacific ocean. Political considerations may force 
a road, at governmental expense, by a more northern route. But 
this alone, it is believed, of all the proposed routes connecting our 
railroad system in the East with the Pacific, will pay interest on cost. 
Were an engineer now required to build a railroad on the cheapes 
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and best route from New-York to San Francisco, withoft reference 
to such roads as have already been built, he would undoubtedly take 
the route toward Mazatlan, and thence along the plains and valleys 
near the Pacific coast. The distance from New-York to San Fran- 
cisco, direct, is about twenty-eight hundred miles; by Mazatlan, 
thirty-eight hundred miles; difference one thousand miles, which 
would be greatly reduced by the excess of curvature on the northern 
route. If, now, the extent of road already built on each route be 
deducted from the whole distance of each, it will be found that the 
difference between what remains to be built on each is not important ; 
but that the route through Monterey and Mazatlan is easily accessi- 
ble to the ocean, smooth in profile, pleasant in climate, and abounds 
in materials, food, and labor; while the other (say from St. Joseph, 
Mo.) lies through a country far from the ocean, rough in profile, 
rigorous in climate, and destitute almost of food, fuel, and labor. 
As to the prime cost of building and the expense of working the 
two roads, the contrast is as great as that of their climates. If, 
then, all the commerce of the Pacific were concentrated at San 
Francisco, and New-York desired to get to it by the cheapest and 
speediest railroad—cheapest in original cost and daily use, speediest 
in construction and in running time—she would choose the route by 
Mazatlan. 

_But all the commerce of the Pacific is not confined to San Fran- 
cisco, nor that of the Atlantic to New-York. Much the larger 
share of the merchandise of the world would find itself nearer its 
destination at Mazatlan than at San Francisco. This is palpably 
true of all coming trom the Pacific toward the Atlantic, and all des- 
tined for Central and South America and Australia. -Anything des- 
tined for Asia would be there equally well placed as at San Fran- 
cisco. The time to the Sandwich Islands is about the same, and 
vessels going from either make that a stopping point. The harbor 
of Mazatlan is now good, and may be easily rendered safe in all 
winds. Its climate is healthful and dry, and innocuous to persons or 
goods. Jt is on the direct route from England to Australia. If the 
line from Mazatlan to New-York be extended on the globe, one end, 
passing close to the Society Isles, will strike Australia to the south 
and east of, but near to, Sidney, and the other will cut the British 
Isles. This is not only the shortest line from England to Australia, 
but the route is by far the most expeditious. If it be assumed that 
ocean steam-ships will average twelve, and railroad cars twenty-four 
statute miles per hour, the difference in distance from Southampton 
to Sydney will be about four hundred and seventy miles in favor of 
the route by Mazatlan over that by Panama, while the difference in 
time will be four to five days, supposing the railroad to be used from 
Portland to Mazatlan. From Southampton to the Sandwich Is- 
lands, where all vessels from the west coast of America call on their 
way to Japan and China, the difference is still more striking, being, 
in distance, thirteen hundred and thirty miles, and in “me nearly nine 
days in favor of Mazatlan over Panama. 
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Taking New-York as a starting point the comparison is still more 
favorable to Mazatlan. From New-York to Honolulu the difference 
of time would be eleven to twelve days in favor of the route by 
Mazatlan over that by Panama. From New-York to Mazatlan, via 
Panama, the time is about twenty days, which cannot be diminished 
by new roads; via New-Orleans and Tehuantepec (when a railroad 
across the isthmus shall have been finished), the time will be ten 
days; via New-Orleans and Monterey, five days. To each of these 
add four days for time to San Francisco by sea, and there results 
twenty-four, fourteen, and nine days, respectively, from New-York, 
and twenty-four, eleven, and six days, respectively, from New- 
Orleans to San Francisco. The first two cannot be reduced by new 
roads; the last may be, two days. It will, then, at no distant date 
require but two days from New-Orleans to Mazatlan, five days from 
New-York, six days from Portland, and sixteen days from Southamp- 
ton. To each of these, two days only must be added, to reach 
San Franciséo when the railroad from Mazatlan shall have been 
built. 

The necessities of the commercial world demand that the best 
route across this continent shall be made available. The opening 
trade of the Amoor, China, Japan, and the increasing trade of 
Australia and of our own western coast, require this to be done 
promptly. The recent excitement about gold on Frazer’s river has 
caused some talk of a railroad from Halifax to Vancouver’s Island, 
entirely on British soil. Conceding the practicability of this road, 
it would be near thirty-five hundred miles long, most of it very costly 
to build, expensive to maintain, and impossible to work during a 
large part of the year. On three fifths of the route there is no 
accessory navigation. The road must be constructed continuously, 
and haul its own materials. How long it would take to build such 
a road no past experience gives reliable data to determine, yet 
political considerations may induce the British government to foster 
such a work; but it will not run from Halifax. Portland is its 
natural commencement ; thence much is already done, and the line 
would be much the shorter. It is a work of peace and progress, 
and we may well join our British brethren in hearty wishes for its 
success. Portland, on our own soil, being the point at which Evrope 
must seek access to both these lines, will become a great commercial 
centre. From Portland to mouth of Frazer’s river, by air-line, 
is twenty-five hundred and ninety statute miles; to Mazatlan 
twenty-two hundred and forty; difference three hundred and fifty 
miles in favor of Mazatlan. Of the former route about five hundred 
miles of the road are already built, leaving some two thousand miles, 
increased by curvature, to be yet made. On the latter, from Port- 
land to Chattanooga, Tenn, ten hundred and fifty miles of the direct 
line is nearly finished ; the part thence to Jackson, Mississippj, is under 
construction; and from Jackson to New-Orleans the road is in oper- 
ation. From Chattanooga, the road is complete to Memphis, on the 
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Mississippi river, whence boats run daily to New-Orleans. From 
this road another leads to New-Orleans, via Jackson, Mississippi, of 
which a gap of only eighty miles remains to be filled, and this gap is 
being reduced as fast as track can be laid. Many routes conduct 
from our Atlantic ports to New-Orleans, some complete, some under 
way, while others in progress are stretching toward the west end of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and thence toward Mazatlan by the more direct 
line. The line from Portland, via New-York, to New-Orleans, may 
be treated as complete, though yet to be greatly shortened by roads 
now hastening to completion. These done, and the eleven hundred 
and forty miles from New-Orleans to Mazatlan completed, the dis- 
tance from Portland to Mazatlan, by railroad, will be about twenty- 
six hundred and ten miles via New-Orleans. Of this eleven hundred 
and forty miles west of the Mississippi, eighty miles, to Berwick’s 
bay, are finished ; about as much more is graded ; the iron purchased 
for one hundred and sixty-three miles, and means secured for still 
auother one hundred miles. _Not over eight hundred miles remain 
to be provided for, most of which is of very easy construction, and 
none presents serious difficulties. The line sweeps around the Gulf 
of Mexico, through a level country, crossing the streams at their 
confluence with the tide, where there is little change in height of the 
waters, and where materials are accessible by water on either hand. 
A part of this general line is now under construction from Houston, 
in Texas, westward, at a cost less than ten thousand dollars per 
mile with a rail of fifty-six pounds per yard. Loads from all direc- 
tions in the valley of the Mississippi are tending toward Houston, 
whence the main trunk will stretch along the heads of the bays to 
Corpus Christi. From Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, the line 
is covered by the charter of the Aransas Road Company, granted 
by the State of Texas; and fromthe Rio Grande to the Pacific by 
that of a company organized under a decree of the supreme govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

The advantages of this route may be partially made available 
without awaiting the constructing of any more railroad. By the 
use of the eighty miles now in operation to Berwick’s bay, mails and 
passengers may be taken from New-Orleans to Corpus Christi, by 
steamships, directly across the Gulf, in forty-two hours, or in forty- 
eight hours, touching at Galveston. The ships would enter Texas 
by the Aransas Pass, and transfer their loads to small steamers for 
Corpus Christi; thence a line of coaches may be used to Mazatlan, 
and thence steamships or sailing vessels to any port in the Pacific. 
The time by steam from Mazatlan to San Francisco is about four 
days, and by stage from Corpus Christi, six hundred and fifty miles; 
it would ordinarily be about six days for passengers, though the mail 
might be carried over in four days. This would give, for the ordi- 
nary passage from New-Orleans to San Francisco, twelve days, and 
for express mails or passengers not over ten days. There are so 
many cities and villages on this route, provisions are so abundant, 
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and the roads so good, that a line of stagecoaches might be cheaply 
established and maintained. This done, a telegraph line would soon 
fellow. It might be stretched from New-Orleans around the heads 
of the bays, or from Memphis, by Little Rock and Fulton, in Ar- 
kansas, to Houston, in Texas, and thence to Corpus Christi by routes 
presenting many facilities. This line could be conveniently branched 
so as to reach the chief points in Texas, including all the towns along 
the lower Rio Grande. Jt would naturally pass through the flourish- 
ing city of Monterey, and branches could be conveniently sent off on 
each hand to the capitals of the several States of Mexico. Arrived 
near the Pacific, the populous and wealthy region along the Rio 
Grande de Santiago would be traversed to reach the city of Mexico 
itself. From Mazatlan a wire could be easily run up along the 
wooded slopes toward California and Vancouver’s Island. ‘Thus all 
Mexico, and our whole Pacific slope, would be in telegraphic con- 
nection with all the country east of the Rocky monntains. There 
would seem to be little doubt that by this route all these connections 
may be best made. 

To return to the railroad: That part leading from Aransas bay to 
Mazatlan demands more particular description. It is the transit from 
ocean to ocean. ‘The bar at Aransas pass is of variable depth, being 
sometimes seven feet and sometimes fourteen feet. No doubt is en- 
tertained that the greater depth may be maintained by artificial 
means, at moderate expense ; and it is confidently believed that a 
depth of twenty-four feet may be had at an expense which com- 
merce may well justify. Within the outer bar there is deep water, 
with a secure harbor, and the anchorage outside isgood. From the 
deep water within the bay vessels drawing six feet run to Corpus 
Christi. It is hoped that this depth may be increased, so that 
all vessels crossing the outer bar with its present depth may go 
up to Corpus Christi. A railroad will be extended from the deep 
water in Aransas bay to Corpus Christi, and thence to the Rio 
Grande. No serious obstruction occurs on this entire distance of 
one hundred and fifty-five miles. Save a few miles of slight em- 
bankment in shallow water near Aransas and Corpus Christi, the line 
lies in a smooth prairie, interspersed with occasional clumps of 
mesquite timber suitable for cross-ties. The bridging of the Rio 
Grande is a simple affair, requiring a bridge not exceeding four hun- 
dred yards long and twenty feet high, with rock foundation. Thence 
the route gradually ascends over ground gently rolling to the beauti- 
ful city of Monterey, which has grown, from ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, in 1846, to thirty thousand in 1858. Situated at the base of 
the Sierra Madre, yet elevated full a thousand feet above the sea, 
with abundant supply of water from the adjaceut mountains irriga- 
ting its gardens and surrounding fields, it is a delightful place for resi- 
dence, and is not less favored as to commerce. From Vera Cruz 
northward the Sierra Madre presents no practicable pass for a rail- 
road until we find the Minconada just back of Monterey. Here the 
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roads from San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Durango, and Chihuahua, 
all converge, and through this gorge pass into Monterey, where the 
traders of the interior meet to purchase the goods of American and 
British importers. Passing this gorge, on a grade from eighty to 
one hundred feet per mile, the route veaches Saltillo, a town of two 
thousand inhabitants, whence the grade may be made as gentle as 
desired to the level of the bench. or table-land, forming the main 
body of the mountains in this region, which may be some six thou- 
sand feet above the sea. This plain is hard, dry, and barren, except 
when irrigatéd. Occasionally, isolated mountains obtrude through 
its flat and smooth surface ; but these may be avoided by slight de- 
flections. The road will continue on this plain to Sombrerete, a 
town of six thousand inhabitants. In this vicinity are many valua- 
ble silver mines, formerly worked with great profit. These isolated 
mountains furnish abundance of hard pine The difficulty most to 
be apprehended is want of water. This may be had generally in 
wells at forty to sixty feet, and always at some practicable depth. 
From the vicinity of Sombrerete, the descent from the table-land 
westward may be made along a smooth and wide valley to the flat 
country extending to the coast, which would be most nearly reached 
at some point south of Mazatlan. But whether « proper harbor can 
be had in that direction has not yet been ascertained. Atall events, 
Mazatlan will answer the purpose of a terminus for the transit. 
Vessels of any size may enter its harbor, which is generally safe. It 
is aport of much natural trade. Within a few years, amid the 
anarchy and general decline of the country, it has grown from a 
hamlet up to twelve thousand inhabitants. The route must pass 
some forty to sixty miles to the south of Durango, in order to avoid 
the high mountains between that city and the coast. This detour 
to the south will facilitate a branch road, some day, through Gua- 
dalaxara to Mexico, along the rich and populous region of the Rio 
Grande de Santiago. Once descended from the middle bench, or 
table-land, branch roads may be run in any direction. Materials are 
abundant, and the country is not rough. The profile of the whole 
transit will be remarkably smooth, rising gradually from tide, at 
Corpus Christi, with one slight exception, to the height of the table- 
lands, passing at almost a dead level over them, and then gradually 
descending to the sea. Although the highest elevation may be as 
great, or even greater, than that on the route through New-Mexico, 
yet the aggregate of heights to be overcome is far less than at any 
other known point north of the route from Vera Cruz to Acapulco, 
passing south of the city of Mexico. 

The facilities for building and working this road also compare !a- 
vorably with those of the routes north of it. The smooth profile in- 
dicates little grading ; on most of the route little more than ditch- 
ing will be required. There are no frosts to oblige the use of bal- 
lasting. On the eastern slope, mesquite timber, a very durable 
wood, is found in quantity and size for cross-ties, and for short piles, 
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which may be used instead of culverts. The lumber for the bridge 
over the Rio Grande can be taken by steamboat up that river. 
Where other bridges may be needed, too large to be built of mesquite 
timber, stone of excellent quality, eouly wrought, may be conveni- 
ently had. On the table-lands hard pine may be used for cross-ties, 
and on the western slope the redwood is abundant. The transpor- 
tation of the iron would present the greatest difficulty. That for 
the eastern part may be imported through Aransas bay, and as n.uch 
as may be desired may be sent around the Horn to Mazatlan. If 
great despatch were required a part might be sent- up the Rio 
Grande and distributed each way. With money at command, the 
time necessary to build the whole road of six hundred and fifty miles, 
from tide to tide, with greatest eeonomy, counting interest at six per 
cent, per annum, would not exceed five years. Any amount of 
Mexican labor may be had at very low rates; and these docile peo- 
pie do excellent work under proper guidance. The Mexican com- 
pany have the privilege of introducing iron and all other materials 
for building and working the road, and all necessary agents and la- 
borers, free of duty cr impost forever. 

In view of the foregoing facts, well authenticated by reference to 
approved maps, by personal inspection, and by reliable information, 
the cost of building a single track, with proper sidings, from Corpus 
Christi to Mazatlan, cannot be estimated at over twenty thousand 
doliars per mile, including a sufficiency of rolling stock todo a pay- 
ing business. ‘This gives the cost, from tide to tide, at thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars; and it may be safely assumed that fifteen millions 
will suffice to put the whole line in operation, from the harbor of 
Aransas bay to that at Mazatlan, including interest. But detailed 
estimates, based on special instrumental surveys, are needed. These 
surveys should be made by men of known ability, uninfluenced by 
the interests of existing companies, or by local prejndices. It would 
seem eminently proper that the government of the United States 
should have this survey made as the complement of those elaborate 
and valuable Pacific railroad surveys heretofore made under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War. It is well understood that the au- 
thorities of Mexico would cordially co-operate in such-a work. 

Ohjection may be made to the investment of capital in that part 
of the road within Me ‘xico, on account of the instability of _govyern- 
ment there. ‘Lhe immense advantages to that country of f such a 
thoroughfare, would incline enlightened rulers to give it all possible 
protection ; and it is known that the liberal policy of Governor 
Vidaurri especially favors it. A company undertaking such an en- 
terprise would carry with it much moral power, and its employés 
would necessarily be numerous enough to give eflicient security 
against all minor interruptions. But if need be, the rights and 
property of such company may well be placed, by treaty stipul: iions, 
under the protection of our government or that of Great Britain. 

Would this work pay good dividends to stockholders? ‘Lhis ig 
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the controlling question with private capitalists, although govern- 
ments may favor iton other grounds. A railroad cheaply built, if 
well built, may generally be cheaply maintained. Cuts, embank- 
ments, bridges, ties, &c., usually require repairs nearly proportioned 
to their cost. As the original outlay on this road will be small, so 
will be that for current repairs. But there are some peculiarities of 
this route tending greatly to diminish current expenses. The profile 
and alignment are remarkably favorable. The grading will be light. 
There will be an unusually small proportion of bridging; and few, if 
any, draws. Most of the timber used will be exceedingly durable, 
the mesquite lasting for centuries. The climate is equable, dry, and 
temperate, thus avoiding the destructive effects of frequent expan- 
sions and contractions, the decay of rolling stock, the obstructions 
of snow and frost, and the use of ballast. Labor is abundant and 
cheap ; and, owing to the mild climate and open country, cartage of 
materials is inexpensive. Wood, of excellent quality for fuel, 
easily accessible along the route ; and on the Rio Grande are found 
immense beds of bituminous coal, unexcelled for making steam, and 
easily brought to the road, which may traverse the beds. ‘The lands 
are generally fertile, especially when irrigated ; and food is now, and 
probably will ever continue, cheap. Supplies from abroad may be 
imported at Aransas bay as cheaply as at any point on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and at Mazatlan as cheaply as at any point on the Pacific 
coast. J'rom these facts it is evident that the current repairs and 
working expenses will be unusually light. 

Would this road command custom sufficient to make it profitable ? 
To answer this question a brief review of its connections may be 
useful. A glance at the map will show the position of this transit 
to be very peculiar. It is the furthest north that a short transit can 
possibly be had. It is the furthest south that admits of a connection 
by Jand with our present railroad and telegraphic systems east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The deep indentations of the Gulfs of Mexico 
and California make practicable this short transit within the north- 
ern temperate zone, and there can be no other short line within that 
zone. <As before indicated, the trade of the whole Pacific ocean 
(the west coast of Central and South America alone, perhaps, except- 
ed), from New Zealand around by China and California, may be 
more easily concentrated at Mazatlan than at any other point on the 
western coast of America. Mails, travellers, and merchandise, from 
the Pacilie, arrived at Corpus Christi, may pass through the Gulf of 
Mexico to any point in the Atlantic, or, keeping around the Gulf by 
railroad, may take the diversified routes to the north and east. The 
distinguisiing feature of this route is the option it presents of cheap 
movement by water, or quick movement by railroad. The Gulf, 
stream, flowing from continent to continent, and sweeping along the 
coast of Texas, close by the mouth of Aransas bay, at once indicates 
and facilitates direct trade between the eastern terminus of this tran- 
sit and Europe, as well as with our own Atlantic ports. But if time be 
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an object, then the railroads leading to and from this main trunk 
may be used. A passenger from our northwest coast, or from 
Honolulu, might leave a steamship at Mazatlan, and by this route 
take a packet for Europe from New-York, two weeks in advance of 
the arrival of another passenger by the same steamer, via Panama. 

The Jocal trade would, probably, from the beginning, be sufficient 
to maintain the road, and would eventually become very great. It 
bisects the territory of the Mexican republic, and lays open the rich- 
est of its mining regions Most of the States of Mexico may ap- 
proach it by open navigation. The city of Mexico may reach it near 
the western terminus by way of the valiey of the Rio Grande de San- 
tiago, or at Saltillo by San Luis Potosi. All the northern States of 
Mexico approach it by good common roads, while the trade of al- 
most the whole of the lower Rio Grande will naturally be drawn to 
it. The trade of the country tributary to this road has been im- 
mense, and still is great. The building of this road would give it a 
wonderful development Its resources are not excelled by those of 
any part of the world as yet known. (Political, social, and religious 
causes have combined with physical difficulties to retard their exploi- 
tation. This work would meliorate all these evils; and this fine 
country, naturally so rich, now so impoverished, would pour its 
treasures of gold, silver, copper, lead, grain, wool, and live stock, 
into the ports of the transit, and take, in return, the manufactures of 
Europe and of the United States. Passing eastward, along the cen- 
tral line heretofore described as runniny through so many commer- 
cial cities, we observe that all the rivers and roads running from the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and from near the northern lakes 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, naturally lead into this thoroughfare on 
the left, while the railroads from our Atlantic ports westward lead 
into it from the right, each contributing its portion to swell the gen- 
eral march of men, mails, and merchandise, across ‘* Zhe Central 
Transit,” as it has been not inaptly called. 

In view of such connections and such superiority of dispatch over 
all other possible routes, it would seem little worth to present details 
of calculations. It is evident that there would be no lack of custom. 
But as it may be more satisfactory to some minds, a few sources of 
business may be named. Mexico requires immense quantities of 
common salt, not only for stock, but especially for metallurgic pur- 
poses. Aransas bay and its appendages can supply Mexico (and the 
rest of the world, if need be) with this article at a cost almost nomi- 
nal. Good lumber is scarce in Mexico. Florida may supply by 
this road any quantity desired. Coal is wanted in Mexico, in Texas, 
and on the Gulf. The Rio Grande voal-fields can furnish supplies 
for all who need, and this road will distribute it as wanted. These 
three so,urces alone are sufficient to give profitable employment to 
the road without reference to the more profitable through business, 
which would be greatly augmented by the diminution of time and 
expense thus effected. The facts already stated show that this route 
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would command most of the mail, passenger, and specie freight be- 
tween the two oceans, beside much merchandise requiring dispatch 
or liable to injury from effects of heat and moisture in more southern 
climes. The difference in risk, and consequently in expense of in- 
surance, would be much in favor of this transit. 

Passengers may be carried by this route from New-Orleans to San 
Francisco for ninety-one dollars each, allowing five cents per mile 
for railroad, and three and a half cents for steamship transportation. 
This calculation presupposes that steamships are used from Berwick’s 
bay, or from New-Orleans to Aransas bay. But one hundred dol- 
lars would be a fair charge from New- Orleans to San Francisco, sup- 
posing the railroad to be used from New-Orleans to Mazatlan. The 
passengers between the Atlantic and Pacific are now not less than 
fifty thousand per annum. The number is rapidly. increasing, and 
the cheapness and security of this route would tend greatly to a still 
larger increase. We may well suppose that it would command, in a 
short time, at least one hundred thousand passengers per annum. 
The annual products of California and Australia, in gold, are each 
not less than fifty millions of dollars, and this production is likely to 
increase. That of Mexico is now large, and would be greatly mul- 
tiplied by the effects of this road. It may be safely assumed that 
this transit would draw to it at least seventy-five millions dollars per 
annum, upon which a charge of a half of one per cent. would be rea- 
sonable. As this will be by several days the most expeditious route 
for most mails to and from the Pacific, the company might make its 
own terms for their transportation; but it will certainly be safe to 
count on the rate usually allowed on railroads within the United 
States. This is three hundred dollars per mile per annum; and as 
there will be much foreign and Mexican mail matter, the two to- 
gether may be counted as paying as much as that of the United 
States alone. One hundred thousand passengers, at five cents per 
mile, six hundred and seventy miles, give $3,350,000. Mails, six 
hundred and seventy miles, at six hundred dollars, give $402,000. 
Specie, $75,000,000, at half of one per cent., gives $375,000. Gross 
receipts on three items only, $4,127,000. If half be allowed for cur- 
rent expenses, we shall have a net income, from these three items 
alone, of nearly fourteen per cent. per annum on the whole cost of 
road and equipments complete. If to this be added the profits of the 
other through business, and of the way business, the aggregate would 
swell to a rate far beyond what is usually expected from ordinary 
railroads. As the Mexican company has the mononoly of this tran- 
sit for ninety-nine years, and its possession perpetually, there would 
seem to be no danger of injurious competition. In reviewing the 
estimates presented it should be especially considered that the climate 
is such as to preclude the necessity of high pay to agents and. labor- 
ers; that native labor is abundant at four to five dollars per month 
per man ; that materials are convenient and durable ; and that food 
is cheap and ahundant. 
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From the following statement it appears that “ The Central Tran- 
sit”’ possesses many intrinsic and peculiar advantages. Relatively 
to others it is, in some respects, so superior, as not to admit of 
rivalry. It is plain that this is the only route by which private capi- 
tal can carry our railroad and telegraphic system to the Pacific. 
The only serious difficulty that seems to impede its progress is the 
fact that it runs through Mexican territory, where govornment is 
unstable; but this difficulty is more imaginary than rea]. That 
part of the country through which this road will run is seldom dis- 
turbed by the revolutions in the capital; and as such a work would 
naturally be fayored by the local authorities, any party in power 
would give aid rather than trouble. Besides, it is but the continua- 
tion of our own system into our feeble neighbor’s territory, and with 
it will go such a train of emigrants from Europe and the United 
States, as to set at defiance the ebullitions of local antipathies, and 
suffice to keep in strict subjection the few unquiet spirits that might 
be disposed to disturb its operations. In truth, the road may be 
built throueh Mexico at less cost than similar work could be done 
within the United States, owing mainly to the cheapness of labor; 
and it is understood that parties are ready to take the contracts 
whenever the requisite means may be presented. Yet, if capitalists 
should require other guaranty of security for their vestments, it 
would seem to be a simple matter to obtain it through the govern- 
ment of the United States, since the recent announcement of its poli- 
cy in such matters, through the able and statesmanlike letter of Mr. 
Secretary Cass to our minister to Nicaragua. But should our gov- 
ernment, through tenderness for a weak neighbor, hesitate to give 
due protection to its citizens engaged in this work, the British gov- 
ernment would not fail to see that the interest of British capitalists, 
who may invest in it, shall not be wantonly or faithlessly sacrificed. 

Let the tiuets as herein set forth, be once satisfactorily established, 
as might be | romptly and easily done by a survey under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, with the assent of Mexico, and capital 
will soon be found for the execution of the project. by the estab- 
lished policy of ‘Texas, sixteen square miles of the public domain is 
given as a bonus for the construction of each mile of railroad within 
that State. This gratuity will doubtless be extended to this road, as 
to all others. This land alone may be made to repay the cost of 
that part east of the Rio Grande. But the Aransas Road Com- 
pany, which holds the charter from Aransas bay, via Corpus Christi, 
to the Rio Grande, has powers which would enable capital acting 
through it, to control the ownership of any lands between the Gulf 
and the Rio Grande, including the termini, which are optional with that 
company. rom a combination of causes these lands, though fertile 
and well adapted to grazing and cultivation, have heretofore been 
held at rates ranging from ten cents to two dollars per acre, accord- 
ing to locality. But these causes have mainly ceased to operate, or 
‘will soon be removed, and without this road these lands will soon 
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rise in marketable value; but with it they would rival the astound- 
ing results realized: in the new States of the northwest. An amount 
of capital, very small in comparison with the total cost of the work, 
judiciously invested in these lands, would form a basis of loans suffi- 
cient to build the road, and, when sold, probably leave a surplus, 
without trenching upon the bonus of the State. The skilful and 
faithful use of a small capital, then, may give the stockholders a rail- 
road from Aransas bay to the Rio Grande, about one hundred and 
fifty-five miles, not only free of cost, but even with a bonus beyond 
its cost, while the road itself would pay well for its working should 
it perchance never cross that river. The immense trade and travel 
that would be drawn from Mexico to its terminus on the Rio Grande, 
together with the salt, lumber, and coal business, would give ample 
profits, were the progress of the grand transit arrested at that na- 
tional boundary. 

But the railway will not be arrested at the border of Mexico. It 
is probable that grants of lands, as valuable as those in Texas, may 
be obtained from the states of the republic of Mexico in which the 
route lies. It is certain that many large proprietors will gladly 
make donations of large tracts of lands conditioned upon the build- 
ing of the road. Capital might also be employed, as in Texas, in 
purchasing lands at low prices before the location of the road. Ex- 
tensive and intrinsically valuable estates along the route, are on sale 
at very low rates, owing to their remoteness from market and to the 
unsettled condition of public affairs. The building of the road will 
remedy both these evils. Lands for cultivation alone will be greatly 
enhanced in price. But many of these lands contain rich metallic 
veins, whose almost inappreciable value will be developed by the 
road. Such are the natural resources of this genial and fertile, but 
now misused country, that capital, well applied, may produce re- 
sults far beyond those ordinarily realized. Much of this capital 
might be obtained from residents of the country. The wealth of 
that people has been accumulated in the hands of a few families, who 
have concealed it at home or invested it abroad. Could this work 
gain their confidence, it would command the use of a large portion 
of their hoarded wealth. 

Fifteen millions of dollars has been named as the sum that might 
be expended in the completion of this transit. With means at cor- 
mand, a skilful manager would be able to have the cars run through 
from ocean to ocean, by the use of a capital paid up, probably not 
exceeding three millions, and it would be bad management that 
would require from stockholders as much as five millions of dollars. 
So small a sum would soon be provided for such a purpose if cap- 
talists were satisfied that the facts are as here given. It is hoped 
that a full and complete survey, by our government, will soon give 
the requisite assurance. 
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ART, X—ALABAMA RAILROAD PROJECTIONS, 


NORTHEAST AND SOUTHWEST ALABAMA RAILROAD. 


Tus road supplies another link, of about 290 miles in length, of 
that chain of improvements intended to connect the city of Wash- 
ington with the city of New-Orleans, in a direction as nearly con- 
formable to an air line as the nature of the country will admit. 

Its northeastern terminus is at the city of Chattanooga, where it 
connects with the Georgia State road, the Tennessee and Georgia 
road, and the Nashville and Chattanooga road. Its southwestern 
terminus is at Meridian, about 130 miles above the city of Mobile, 
where it unites with the Mobile and Ohio road, and the Southern 
road. 

The air-line direction of this road, between the great centres of 
political and commercial influence, and the many connections it makes 
with other roads, all of which must contribute to swell its business, 
sufficiently mark out its importance to the country at large. And 
should it never be extended beyond its southwestern terminus toward 
the city of New-Orleans, it will still furnish, either by the way of 
Mobile or of Jackson, Miss., the shortest route between Washington 
and that city. On its general advantages I need not dwell. They 
are too obvious to escape the attention of any one at all interested in 
the improvements of the country. But its peculiar local advantages 
are less understood, and to these I wish to invite the attention of the 
public generally. They are detailed with great clearness in the 
various documents that proceeded from the pen of its first president, 
Dr. L. C. Garland, and from these I shall freely quote. 

The advantages of the Northeast and Southwest Alabama railroad 
may be arranged into two classes ; first, agricultural, and second, 
mineralogical. 


I. AGRICULTURAL ADVANTAGES. 


‘The section of the State to be traversed by this road is that which, 
for the most part, is the least favored with facilities for the exchange 
of the products of labor. Cotton is the only product that can bear 
transportation to market ; and this only because of its compressibility, 
and of its growth being monopolized by the Southern States. And 
yet, from neither Jefferson, nor Walker, nor Blount, nor St. Clair, 
nor De Kalb, can a bale of cotton be placed upon the seaboard for 
asum less than six dollars, When we connect with this, the fact, 
that neither the climate nor the soil in those counties is well adapted 
to the cultivation of cotton, and that on an average five acres are 
required to produce one bale, need we wonder that, notwithstanding 
the proverbial economy and industry of the inhabitants, they are still 
comparatively poor; and that the population in those counties bears 
such a small proportion to that of the State at large? By the census 
of 1850, the density of the population in the counties named was 
about eight to the square mile, while that of the State at large was 
about fourteen to the square mile, and that in some of the counties 
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more highly favored with commercial facilities rose as high as thirty 
or forty to the square mile. Again, the wealth in the counties now 
under consideration, taking Jefferson as the sample, amounts to only 
Lees each white person, while in Greene it is as high as $428 for 
each. 

This state of things does not arise from any want of a capacity of 
production inherent in the soil and climate of these counties. For, in 
point of fact, few portions of the State are more highly favored in 
these respects. The mountains and ridges run parallel to each other, 
forming valleys of great length, and in many cases of considerable 
breadth ; possessing, in salubrity of air, abundance and purity of 
water, and fertility of soil, advantages not inferior to any found else- 
where in the State. The true cause of the sparsity and comparative 
poverty of the inhabitants is, the necessity of cultivating a plant 
which is not adapted to their locality, and the enormous expense that 
attends the ordinary exchanges of commerce. But emancipate them 
from this condition of things, by the construction of a railroad—ena- 
ble them to change a system of agriculture which is rapidly exhaust- 
ing their soil, without remunerating their labor—and to direct their 
industry to its proper objects, the cultivation of grains and the rais- 
ing of live stock ; and this portion of territory will soon become the 
most valuable and interesting in the State. In this connection, the 
tide of emigration which has for some years been strongly setting in 
from these counties to Texas and Arkansas, ought to arrest the serious 
attention of the enlightened statesman. If things are to continue in 
their present condition, another twenty years will result in an almost 
total abandonment of this part of the country. And if for the past 
two yesrs this tide of emigration has been partially stayed, it has 
been from the hope of disenthralment through the construction of 
the Northeast and Southwest road. Nor are the other counties 
on the line of this road bordering upon the Bigbee and Warrior 
rivers, less interested in the completion of this work. The navigation 
of these rivers is imperfect and costly at best ; but it is becoming 
more precarious every day, and is occasionally wholly inadequate to 
the transportation of agricultural products and general merchandise. 
Our seasons are sometimes abnormal, and there is reason to believe 
that the navigation of a stream must be impaired by the clearing up 
and cultivation of the country through which it flows. Of the rain 
that actually falls, a large portion is lost by evaporation from expo- 
sure to the sun and air, and a much larger portion is absorbed by 
the upturned and unloosened soil ; so that comparatively but a 
small portion reaches the channels of the water-courses at all, and 
that which does, carries down such an excess of soil that it con- 
tinually tends to fill up the bed of the streams. 

It appears, therefore, that no portion of Alabama stands in so 
great need of improved facilities for effecting exchanges, as that pro- 
posed to be traversed by the Northeast and Southwest road. 

We have considered the advantages of this work to the upper 
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counties on the line, in an agricultural point of view only, which is 
by no means that of most interest and importance. The country is 
broken, and as has been already intimated, the valleys only are well 
adapted to agricultural purposes. A very considerable portion of 
their territory will never be brought under the dominion of the 
plough. But it ishere that we find deposited i in enormous quantities 
those minerals of prime necessity, coal, iron, and lime, which may 
be made the basis of a degree of wealth and of a density of popula- 
tion far exceeding those of the best agricultural districts in the State. 

This brings us to the advantages in a mineralogical point of view: 


Il. MINERALOGICAL ADVANTAGES. 


According to the report of the State geologist, the coal 
and iron of Alabama lie in an oblong basin, stretching from 
northeast to southwest, extending from the head of Wiils’ Valley 
on the northeast to the city of Tuskaloosa on the southwest, 
a distance of near 200 miles. The strata of this vein have been 
upheaved in the same general direction, so that their strike 
is always from northeast to southwest. Near the centre of this basin, 
but a little south of it, there is a continuous series of limestone valleys 
remarkable for their directness, gentleness of undulation, and fertility 
of soil. It is along these valleys that the Northeast and Southwest 
road is located; so that for 200 miles coal, iron, and lime, are 
ebundant upon the immediate line of the road. ‘These valleys consti- 
tute the anticlinal axis of the geological system of the basin, in conse- 
quence of which the streams that risein the valleys flow off to the 
right and left, furnishing practicable routes for branch railroads pen- 
etrating into the heart of the coal beds on either side of the main 
road. Human wisdom could not devise, therefore, a plan of devel- 
oping the wealth of this great basin, more suitable and effectual than 
that of laying down a toad of the first class along this anticlinal 
axis. It would be as the spinal column to the human frame, and its 
tributaries as the ribs articulated to it. It is therefore legitimate to 
claim for this work, a very peculiar relation to the mineral system of 
Alabama, and as such, to bespeak for it no common share of the 
public favor. 

Before considering the advantages to the State at large of the de- 
velopment of its mineral resources, it may be necessary to show that 
there is at present a great demand for the products of our mines, and that 
this is likely to be enormously increased in coming years ; for if this. 
were not so, all projects looking to such a development would evi- 
dently be premature. On this point we submit the following consid- 
erations : 

(a.) In the first place, steam has become the motive power of the 
whole civilized world. It is made in every branch of industry and 
art, to perform the labor of both man and beast, and is fast super- 
seding the natural mechanical agents of wind and water. By the per- 
fect control we have acquired over this power, through the recent 
improvements in machinery, it is applied to every mechanical pur- 
pose, from the drawing out of the gossamer fibres that enter into the 
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finest fabrics, to the propulsion against wind and tide of the largest 
ships-of-the-line; and it is now spinning more cotton and wool, 
weaving more cloth, reducing, moulding, and polishing more metal, 
than could be done by all the laborers on the earth, with such hand 
implements only as were used 75 years ago. Since the invention of 
the magnetic telegraph, time has more than ever become an impor- 
tant element in trade. The transmission of products to points where 
a demand exists forthem, is seeking to keep pace with the rapid 
transmission of knowledge. ‘The clipper is replacing the vessel of 
more sluggish form, and the steamship is rapidly replacing both. 
The principal commercial ports of the world are now connected by 
lines of steamships. The steam marine of the United States 
amounted in 1852 to 1,390 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
417,227—of which 96, with a tonnage of 91,476, were ocean 
steamers ; and 529, with a tonnage of 121,023, were coast steamers. 
We do not here include the thousand steamers plying upon our 
rivers, as they generate their steam chiefly by the use of wood. It 
was but as yesterday that steam was employed upon the ocean, and 
the result shows that it is to effect an entire revolution in the coast- 
ing trade and foreign commerce of the world. 

(4.) There is no probability that any motive power will ever be 
discovered having the potency of steam, and at the same time its 
cheapness of production, and simplicity of application. ‘The mag- 
netic and galvanic forces are too costly—the expansive force of air 
has signally failed in the Ericsson; and if it should ever supersede 
steam as’ a motive power, it not the less requires the combustion of 
coal. Coal therefore lies at the basis of this wonderful development, 
and is the only form in which the combustibles are found in sufficient 
condensation to render them portable and efficient in the generation of 
steam for the purpose of oceanic navigation. As therefore the appli- 
cations of steam are multiplied, so the demand for coal will be in- 
creased. 

(c.) But especially is the demand for coal likely to be great at all 
ports of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. Our race is ex- 
panding southward. ‘Texas has been absorbed by the States; and 
such seems to be the ultimate destiny of the whole of Mexico and 
Central America. The great valley of the Amazon will, in all hu- 
man probability, be brought under the dominion of Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise and industry. What a vast trade is therefore to go for- 
ward upon the waters that roll their waves almost inte the mouths of 
our coal pits! Let any one look upon a map of the American Con- 
tinent, and it requires but a glance to see, that where it is almost 
cut in twain, there is to be a commercial highway between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific oceans. It matters not whether the connec- 
tion is to be by several railways or by ship canals; alike in both 
cases, the steam marine of the tropical seas is to be increased beyond 
all precedent, and is to create a demand for coal, that will tax the 
utmost capacity of Anrerican labor to supply. In this field of in- 
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dustry the Alabama collier will have a decided advantage. As com- 
pared with the coal of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, the coal of 
Alabama may be said to be already half-way to market. As to 
quality, it is not inferior to the best of them. As to quantity, it 
covers an area of more than 6,000 square miles, and is in several 
successive strata (8 or 10), varying from 1 to 10 feet in thickness. 

(d.) But this coal is in many places traversed by veins of iron ore of 
great thickness and richness. This createsa new demand for the coal 
at the pit’s mouth. The application of coal to the smelting of iron has 
emancipated the iron manufacture. ‘‘ Steam is prepared as the mo- 
tive power; the forge-master, the founder, are no longer confined 
to the banks of rivers, or the depths of forests, far from the inhabited 
places. Industry has broken her fetters ; commerce is set free, in the 
interior, Gigantic furnaces arise, forges, bar-iron works multiply ; 
iron receives every shape; and manufactories fill the world with ma- 
chines.” The demand for coal in this point of view is limited only 
by the demand for iron. 

(e.) And what is the demand for iron ? 

1st. There is the ordinary demand of iron in the forms of bar, 
bolt, and rod iron, and nails, and hollow-ware, &c., which increases 
with the increase of population. And whence do we receive our 
supplies? From the furnaces, and forges, and rolling mills of Penn- 
sylvania, New-Jersey, and Maryland. And why should not our sup- 
plies come from the products of our own industry ? 

2d. There is the enormous demand for iron in the construction of 
railroads, which greatly exceeds the present capacity of the iron man- 
ufacture to supply. This demand is not likely to be diminished, 
especially in the Southwestern States, where the construction of roads 
has just been commenced. 

3d, and lastly, there is the new demand for iron in the construct- 
ing of steamships. Of the 153 steamers built in Great Britain dur- 
ing the year 1854, 117 were of iron. Of the sailing vessels, 10 were 
of iron. ‘The like tendency to substitute iron for wood is seen in the 
dock yards of the United States. 

Indéed, so great is the demand for iron in this country, that we are 
the largest consumers of the exportations of this article from England. 
‘“‘Dwing the ten months ending Nov. 5, 1853, Great Britain ex- 
ported $75,000,000 worth of iron, and by far the largest portion was 
taken by the United States. Of pig-iron the United States received 
57,000 tons. Of bar, bolt, and rod iron, the United States took 
263,530 tons; or nearly six times as much as Canada.” —TZaylor’s 
Statistics. 

This point being cleared up, we are now prepared to resume the 
consideration of the importance of such results to the State at large. 

1. The first advantage to the State at large, is that of increasing 
the population and wealth of a sixth part of its territory, which can 
never be done without the development of its mineral resources. The 
relation of iron and coal to the wealth and population of a country, 
is best seen in the light of experience. 
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According to the best authenticated statistics, the product of the 
British coal mines is valued at $96,000,000 per annum. 

If to this we add the product of her iron ore, which is estimated 
at $82,280,000, we shall have a total of $178, 280,000 per annum, 
an amount equal to the product of all the gold and silver mines of 
the whole world, including those recently discovered and opened in 
Australia. ead the more fully reported statistics of Belgium, it 
appears that we may reckon one miner for every 130 tons of coal ; 
at this rate the colliers of England number 246,154; and if we al- 
low as many as three souls supported on an average by the labor of 
each collier, the total population supported by coal mining in Eng- 
land (not the traffic in coal) amount to 738,462. From the census 
of 1850, the product of 1,165,544 tons of iron required the labor of 
SHAUPAL feasts which is aba 20 tons to the hand. At this rate the 
product of British iron supports 110,000 laborers, or a population 
of 330,000 souls. Those engaged in polishing and giving to iron its 
thousand useful shapes, are not reckoned in this estimate, but those 
only who are engaged at the furnace and the forge. -So that we have 
a total population of more than a million of souls sustained by the 
mining operations of England, to say nothing of still larger numbers 
sustained by the collateral employments to w hich coal and iron have 
given rise, and this within a district of country not very much larger 
than the State of Alabama. 

But we have an equally striking example in the case of Pennsyl- 
vania, and particularly in the increase of the wealth and population 
of its two principal cities, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

At the beginning of the present century Philadelphia was the first 
city of the Union, in point of population, wealth, and commerce. 
This was owing chiefly to the fact that before the period of canals, 
and railroads, and steamboats, it was the most accessible port to the 
young States growing up in the valley of the Ohio. Her commerce, how- 
ever, was almost entirely destroyed by the policy of New-York, which 
opened up along the valley of the Mohawk, a highway between the 
lakes and the Hudson. The cost of transportation from Buffalo to 
New-York, which had been one hundred dollars per ton, was there- 
by reduced to seven doilars per ton. The lakes thus became the 
channel of communication between the States of Ohio, Indiana; and 
Illinois, and the Atlantic, and such they have continued ever since. 
The Western and foreign trade of Philadelphia declined as rapidly as 
that of New-York increased, as appears from the following table: 


Tonnage. Imports and Exports. 

ee nN aa ea oN 
Year. New-York. Philadelphia. New-York. Philadelphia. 
aL SOO errr vaete DOO00 ss. OS OU. ie swssaiciese 
USO) erie oteuot Ma VO wees LAUD See ee aol me 
HS 20 metetersaee re ZOD OUOUM woe O00 Re se ye ste 37,000,000 .. 21,000,000 
NBS O Moves ters ZS0i000) see, 2 000M iets. tne 56,000,000 .. 18,000,000 
AS4O)5 eee 460000) 5, 1031944 ns octets 92,000,000 .. 14,000,000 


MEW R Ro eer 836,000@.. 206,497 ........ 198,000,000 .. 16,000,000 
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With such a reduction of foreign trade we should expect to find a 
corresponding diminution in the wealth and population of Philadel- 
phia; or if an increase at all, one by no means comparable to that 
of New-York. But such is not the fact, as the following table 
shows ; 


Population. 

Se = 
Year. New-York. Philadelphia. 
UBIO Papacy ite oe ek oma e eo Ure eet aie ere ee OFON On eter ar atene 106,281 
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Sher {tee ity ee ee a Amen ometon. oe BNA ben Hee 258,832 
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Howis this anomaly to be explained, to wit: That the city of 
Philadelphia has continued to rival New-York in population and 
wealth, notwithstanding its loss of the Western and foreign trade? 
On the loss of their foreign trade the people of Pennsylvania 
wisely directed their attention to the mineral resources of the 
State. An attempt was made to recover the Western trade by a 
series of canals and roads leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 
But the heterogeneous character of the line defeated its purpose. It, 
however, formed a basis of a system of improvements ramifying 
into the iron and coal districts of the State. Upon these works the 
State has expended $40,000,000, and such as are completed prove to 
be profitable investments. No other minerals but those of iron and 
coal ceuld have warranted such an enormous outlay of money to 
bring them into market, and have given so large a dividend in return. 
The results of this system of development have been of the most 
striking and satisfactory character. In the year 1848, 1,500,000 
tons of bituminous coal were mined, and 5,195,151 tous of anthra- 
cite coal. ‘Their market value in Philadelphia was near $30,000,000. 
Their transmission coastwise explains the rapid increase in the ton- 
nage of that city from 1830 to 1850. In 1840 there were also 350 
iron furnaces in blast; and in 1858, 36*,056 tons of pig iron were 
produced, valued at $23,921,960. (Childs on Iron.) Here then is 
a total product of 450,000,000 annually from these sources, exclu- 
sive of the numerous branches of industry to which they have given 
rise. The population supported by the production of iron alone, is 
estimated at 269,616 souls. (Zuylor, p. 419.) This is the secret of 
the rapid erowth of the State of Pennsylvania, and the prosperity of 
her principal commercial mart. The influence upon the wealth and 
population of the mining district itself, is not less than that upon the 
city of Philadelphia. ,'Take the county of Schuylkill as an example. 
In 1842, at a public meeting of persons engaged in the coal trade, a 
report on the coal statistics of that county was made, by which it 
appears that the capital invested amounted to $17,526,000. Popu- 
lation engaged in, or entirely dependent on the coal trade, 17,000 
persons. Number of horses employed in boating, and at the colleries, 
2,100. Agricultural products, consumed annually, $588,572. Mer- 
chiandise consumed, $918,325. And all this ®ad originated in fifteen 
years. (Taylor, p. 362.) 
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Pittsburg is, however, ayet more striking example of the relation 
of coal and iron to wealth and population. Its prosperity has been 
wholly derived from the trade in these articles, and the arts and manu- 
factures immediately consequent upon them. 

In 1825 the consumption of coal in this city was 35,714 tons, In 
1833, it was 255,910 tons. ‘In 1824, there were 18 iron foundries, 
11 rolling mills, 120 steam engines at work. In 1888, 300 steam 
engines and as many factories; and the amount of coal consumed 
and shipped, 357,140 tons. In 1842, the coal produced reached 
420,000 tons; the number of steamboats owned in the district was 
89. In 1846, the production of coal was 678,572 tons. In 1858, 
it exceeded 1,000,000 of tons. Let us now note the progress of popu- 
lation : 


WHOS saa rercte Marek ane eee we terol! Ses ee No white man lived there. 
SUB eet rece ro weiss sieveus eee a os ot he 5,748 souls. 

FL SAO Mirren ts, terete arsine. cel brer etd SetRLe evavernterrs 40,000 « 

ICO sremeyees tole orerers eprom Clk tcisere es: as) ofa annie 83,000 « 


Taylors Statistics, p. 836. 

In 1854, there were in this city 17 large rolling mills; 12 large foundries; 20 
glass manufactories ; 20 engine and machine shops; 5 large cotton factories ; 
4 large flouring mills ; and 100 steam engines, besides those above named.— 
Taylor, p. 387. 


A more striking example could not be given in illustration of our 
proposition of the capacity of iron and coal to increase population 
and wealth— furnishing a population too, usually characterized by 
industry, activity, frugality, and a considerable degree of moral and 
intellectual culture. 

We think it cannot be necessary to pursue this topic further, in 
order to establish the value of our coal and iron deposits. On this 
point no man who looks at the facts can entertain a doubt. But 
some may question whether such results would be realized in our 
own State. If there were no demand for our coal and iron, we 
might well doubt the result. But we hope that enough is said 
above to show that the demand is not only great already, but that it 
is becoming greater and more urgent every year. But it may be 
said that we possess not the skill. Grant it. And the reason is, 
there has been no demand for it. Bring together the conditions re- 
quisite to a successful application of capital and labor to our iron and 
coal, and they will soon be appropriated to those objects. Already 
some of the most experienced iron masters of the Middle States have 
heir attention turned to the extraordinary facilities we possess for 
the manufacture of iron, and awaiting with interest the result of the 
policy of this company. On these points we have, therefore, nothing 
to fear, and if in the next twenty years we shall reach only to one 
fourth of the productions of Pennsylvania at present, our coal and 
iron will add $12,000,000 annually to the wealth of the State, and 
give support to 200,000 souls. 

Il. But the experience of the world is to be belied, if the devel- 
opment of our coal and iron does not cause to spring up a manufac- 
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turing interest that will advance pari passu with the development 
itself. Machinery is mostly of iron; steam is its motive power; the 
coal at once reduces the iron ore, and generates the steam; the ma- 
terials of manufacture are already at hand; and such as are not, our 
State is admirably adapted to produce. Cotton is our own staple: no 
portion of America is said to be better adapted to the raising of wool, 
than the belt of pine hills between the valley of the Tennessee River 
on the north, and the prairie formations on the south. Where can 
you find better timber, of pine, walnut, cedar, chestnut, and oak, 
than that covering the entire coal basin of the State? Here are the 
materials then, singularly grouped together, for a vast manufacturing 
interest. Why should we not make our own nails, and bar, bolt, and 
sheet iron; our own castings and machinery? Why should we not 
weave and spin our own cotton and wool? Why should not the 
houses and furniture of our cities and towns be made in the heart 
of our forest, and transmitted to the points where they are to be put 
up for use? 

Chattanooga is but a town of a day's growth, as remote from the 
coast as it is possible to be: and yet it is framing the houses for 
Nashville and Augusta, and has two large furniture establishments 
worked by steam, which supply in part the wants of those cities and 
other towns in the interior. Our mild climates allows the comfort- 
able performance of labor in the open air during winter, and when 
we have the iron furnaces, and foundries, and rolling mills, and 
machine shops at hand, why should not Tuskaloosa, which, like 
Pittsburgh, stands upon a bed of coal, and on the banks of a river, 
which, in its floods, can bear a 74 gun-ship to the Gulf, become a 
steamboat yard for the supply of our Southern waters? In point of 
coal, or iron, or timber, or cheapness of living, and consequently in 
cheapness of labor, wherein is it inferior to Pittsburgh or Cincinnati ? 
At the same time it is in climate vastly superior to either. These 
results will of necessity follow in course of time, because capital will 
seek the most profitable channels of investment; and such are those 
indicated. 

In all these improvements the whole State is interested. Millions 
of dollars that now go out of the State for coal and iron in its various 
forms, machinery, cotton and wollen fabrics, &c., would be kept in 
circulation at home, supporting a greatly increased population, and 
enhancing the wealth of the whole State. Our seaports will be 
made coaling stations for ocean steamers, and the points for shipping 
coal to the various naval stations in the West Indies and on the coast 
of Central America. And we should have, indeed, a union of the 
plough, loom, and anvil. 

Allthe foregoing advantages must result sooner or later from the 
completion of this road. But they will be precipitated at once upon 
the country if the company can succeed in carrying to a sueccssful 
issue their declared policy. ‘Their object is to avail themselves of 
the facilities existing on the line of the road for the manufacture of 
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the iron necessary to clothe it. Mills will be erected upon a scale to 
turh out about 10,000 tons of iron per annum. In connection with 
these, it is proposed to erect workshops for the construction of all 
the rolling stock of the Company, with the exception of the first suite 
of locomotives. Here is at once the nucleus of a vast business, in 
which the whole country is interested. After the clothing of the 
road, these mills could offer to other railroad companies, better iron, 
and at cheaper rates, than they could procure in England, carriage 
being taken into the account; and if this be not so, there is no prob- 
abiity that the works would lack for patronage,. for if railroad 
iron should not be in demand, a trifling expenditure would convert 
the rail mills into others adapted to turn out iron in its numerous 
commercial forms, which would find a ready market in the ports of 
the Gulf. 

When we consider the numerous advantages to be derived from 
this work, we are not surprised to learn that the people resident 
along the line, have sustained it with a noble generosity. Ample 
provision has been made for the grading, culverting and crosstieing 
of about 220 miles of the whole 285 miles. This includes all the 
heavy work upon the road, and the two bridges, the one over the 
Worrior and the other over the Bigbee. .About 100 miles at the 
lower extremity and 67 at the upper, are nearly ready for the iron. 
Up to this point the Company has not contracted a dollar of debt. 
They are now seeking for subscriptions to an extent to make full 
provision for the entire road bed; so as to be relieved from the 
necessity of creating a debt beyond what may be required for the 
manufaciure or for the purchase of rails. It would seem from the 
policy of the Company, from the magnitude of its local subscriptions, 
and from the unrivalled connections of this road, that no enterprise 
of the kind deserves more fully the confidence and support of the 


country, none more richly the attention of capitalists. OM, lp eae 
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ART, XL—SOUTHERN CONVENTION AT VICKSBURG, °* 
DEBATE ON TUE SLAVE TRADE—SPEECHES OF MR. SPRATT, OF SOUTH CAROLI+ 
NA, AND GOY. H. 8. FOOTE, OF MISSISSIPPI. 


[Intending to incorpo:ate the main features of the recent debate at Vicksburg onthe sub- | 


ject of the slave Trade. and a digest of the leading speeches and reports, we have concluded, 
so far as two ~peakers are concerned, to give their arguments entire. ; 

Mr §p att’s speech was writtea out by himself, and furnished us soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention It was pie mon the report presented by himself, which has al- 

yublished in the pages of the REVIEW. 

Mee Waukee sprech in reply, occupied m ny hours in the delivery, and fairly and fully 
represents the view~ of those with whom he is acting at the South, though in many respecta 
he gousvery farbeyondthem It wasreport.d for the New-York Herald, and we believe revised 
by the autor. We omit from the speecn such parts as are merely personal or political, but 
the omissions do not at all affect the argument.—Lp1Tor.] 


SPEECH OF MR. SPRATT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ata meeting of this Convention held at Knoxville, in 1857, a committee was 
appointed to report upon the foreign slave trade. That committee made their 
report to the meeting at Montgomery. It was there discussed with interest and 
ability ; but the mind of the South was not made fully up, upon the question 
—there were differences of opinion in the Convention itself upun the sub jec 
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and it was not thought proper to force it toa final vote. To the friends as well 
as to the opponents of the measure, it seemed best that the report shoutd be 
laid upon the table to be printed—it has been printed, and has gone before the 
country. Other circumstances have concurred to ripen public judgment on the 
mattcr of it—vessels engaged in the foreign slave trade have been seized by 
cruisers for adjudication ; foreign slaves have been introduced ; the policy of 
such introduction has been discussed in the legislatures of the several southern 
States ; and under circumstances so suited to a just perception of the merits of 
the measure, we haye called it up for further, and we hope, for final action at 
the present time. 

In doing so, however, and in forcing it upon the Convention again, as I have 
often done before, with a pertinacity which has, perhaps, not always seemed be- 
coming, I will be pardoned, I hope, the egotism of a brief presentment of the 
causes that have impelled me to the course. 

In 1850, when the miscalled compromise was passed by Congress, there had 
come to be a fixed conviction on the minds of many Southern men that, under 
the ordinary forms of law, there was scant security for southern rights and 
southern liberty within this Union. Of the fact that this confederacy had come 
to be divided into distinct political sections, there was none to doubt; and few 
to doubt but that the ‘power of Government was irrevocably with the North. 
They had a preponderance of States and population, and shared a government 
in which States and population, of necessity, must tell on legislation. They 
had the power to pass what laws they pleased, and they had passed them. They 
had proscribed the institution of the South; they had restricted it to certain 
latitudes ; they had excluded it from vacant territory; they had precluded a 
supply of foreign slaves ; and to the establishment of a dominion the most per- 
fect, there was wanting then but penal laws and the means of their enforce- 
ment. One step even in that direction they had taken; they had passed the 
act that made it piracy to trade in foreign slaves. ‘That venal judges would be 
found, or made, to meet the exigency, none could doubt, for power has seldom 
waited long for such convenient instraments. The law to further punishment 
might not be passed at once. The power that held the Government might look 
to opportunity and might graduate affliction to the endurance of its victim, but 
it was sure to come in time; and though under the hereditary forms of liberty 
we had still the prudence and the spirit to preserve there was yet the security 
that men could only be hung upon the judgment of their peers ; there was still 
the conviction that, under the forms of the Constitution, the only bulwark 
against physical aggression yet remaining was in the strength and intelligence 
of southern juries. 

Nor was this all. There was still another issue of even more momentous in- 
terest. For near a century che thought had grown upon the world that there 
was propriety and right in the perfeet equality of man. It was announced in 
the Declaration of American Independence; it was forced into fearful practice 
in the French Republic ; it moved the heart of schemes of charity; it gaye its 
colorings to political events ; there was exultation at the fall of hereditary forms 
in Europe ; there was rejoicing at the fall of slavery in the West Indies ; there 
was gladness at emancipations here; there was repugnance to every form of 
hereditary power; there were execrations, bitter and intense, of every form of 
slavery ; and under a common sentiment that in the growth and spread of this 
idea there was surely to be the realization of a political millennium, there came 
to be in all countries where slavery is not, and in many where it is, a coneur- 
rence the most singularly perfect in acts and efforts to suppress the foreign slave 
trade. 

But while this was so, the apprehension grew upon the public mind. of cer- 
tain sections of this land, at least, that this conception was not strictly Just.— 
It was still conceded that, among equals, equality is right; but it had come to 
be questioned whether all are equal ; whether races do not differ in their social 
notions ; whether, while some are capable of self-government, there be not 
some not capable of self-government ; whether, if so unequal, there be in fact 
the right to equality among them; whether to weaker races it be not a privi- 
lege to share the homes and fortunes of the stranger; and whether, while 
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among all races there is stability in unequal order, and in natural relations of 
direction and dependence, it be not, to races unfitted to direct themselves, the 
condition of well being, and existence even, that they should have the guidance 
and direction of a higher power. 

Such were the social theories that had come to battle in the world. The one 
had taken its stand and had found embodiment in the forms and constitution of 
the North—the other had taken its stand and had found embodiment in the 
forms and constitution of the South. With that form were indissolubly linked 
the hopes and fortunes of our people. It presented every claim to favor and 
affection ; it rejoiced in every prospect of divine approval. It rose directly 
athwart the sentimentalism of the age. If fated to stand, it must stand against 
the world, and thus this land seemed destined to become the battle-ground not 
only of the sections, but the field of final contest for the two great contending 
social systems of the world. 

In such condition it seemed imperative upon the South to state some measure 
that would meet the complicated issues of her future, and no sufficient measure 
seemed to be suggested. 

By some it was proposed to stand upon the Constitution, and trust our rights 
and liberties to a strict enforcement of that instrament; but the power of legis- 
lation was with the North. Experience had shown that power can find in any 
instrument a warrant for its action, and it seemed vain to hope by mere resist- 
ance to withstand the pressure of an active and aggressive adversary. 

By some it was proposed to force from Congress the recognition of our right 
to share the common territory of the Union; but there was no means by which 
to force from an unwilling Congress the recognition of that right. A majority 
controlled the action of our Government, and there was no means short of dis- 
solution by which the minority could counteract them. Nor if there were, 
would that avail them? If Congress could be forced to recognize that right, 
and be vested, therefore, with power to force our institution into vacant terri- 
tory, the chances were, as a million to one, they would use that power to force 
it out. But if not, still we are unequal to the North in population. There 
was no souree from which a laboring population, suited to the institutions of 
the South, could come—without slaves to spare, slavery could take no share in 
vacant territory, and the right to enter with our institutions there was void and 
valueless, without the power to do so. 

By some it was proposed to stimulate material progress at the South, and so 
to strengthen and sustain our section to successful competition with the North. 
To that end was this Convention instituted, and to the attainment of its objects, 
zealous and persevering efforts have been made; but to material progress there 
was a necessity for more abundant labor—the labor which we had was insuff- 
cient for even the offices of agriculture ; with slavery fixed and cherished here, 
there was no source of further labor, suited to the institutions of the South, and 
it was of little service to perceive the importance of material progress, without 
perceiving also the means to its achievement. . 

By some, it was proposed to break the Union and seek security and power in 
independence. But this was an end more easy of conception than attainment. 
Revolutions never come by resolution; in States as in men, there is the phys- 
ical but not the moral power of dissolution; and of all created beings, it is true 
and right that the conservatisms of life are stronger than the natural motives 
to destroy it. It was not, therefore, by the act of the Continental Congress, but 
by the blood of Lexington, Concord, and the siege of Boston, and the ships 
that paled their ineffectual fires before the fortress of Fort Moultrie, that the 
revolution of our fathers came about. And so here at the South, these have 
been the motives and cause of action—there has been the intelligence to per- 
ceive them; there have been Conventions and the call of State on State; but 
still there has yet been no ability to deliberately take the step, and it is to be 
feared there never may be. The southern States are all republics ; they have 
no common centre of authority, no common centre of opinion even. The step, 
if taken, must first be taken by a single State. To be so taken, a majority of 
some single State must favor it. Of such majority, in the calmness of council, 
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it was scarcely sensible to hope ; and it was to be feared, therefore, that here 
also there must be the touch of physical aggression and encroachments not coy- 
ered by the law, and the clash of arms, before there could be the banners and the 
march of independence. 

Nor if not, would that of itself be surely sufficient to redeem our fortunes. 
We stand committed to the South, but we stand more vitally committed to the 
cause of slavery. It is, indeed, to be doubted whether the South have any 
cause apart from the institution which affects her. It is to be doubted wheth- 
er, without the differences in social constitution which affect the sections North 
and South, there would be any sections North and South to wage a contest; 
and it is by no means certain that the cause of slavery would find its final tri- 
umph in an act of dissolution. For reasons more distinctly stated in the report 
befure us, there is not entire integrity to the social constitution at the South. 
While our population has advanced, there bas been no proportionate advance- 
ment in the number of our slaves. The widening West has made demand of 
slaves upon the older States—the older States have been compelled to yield to 
such exaction. With every transportation there was hireling labor ready to 
supply the place; with hireling labor came the form and spirit of democracy. 
It made its way across the border—it overspread the States of Delaware, and 
Maryland—it extended in the States of Kentucky, Virginia and Missouri—-it 
entered into southern cities—it glided into schools and pulpits—it crept about 
our halls of legislation; and so it is, that we are not alone in contest with the 
North,which bears the banners of democracy, but with the democracy itself within 
the States, the citics, and the institutions of the South. Nor is the contest so 
upequal. We all remember well the time when few were ready to affirm the 
institution of domestic slavery. It is even now not popular to proclaim as 
right the means of its extension; and if Virginia, with cer 400,000 slaves and 
1,500,000 whites, should come by chance to the isolation of a separate repub- 
lic, it is to be feared that slaveryewould as hardly stand there, within the lim- 
its of that old dominion, as it stands now within the limits of our present Union. 

The contest, therefore, is not between sections, but systems ; not between na- 
tions, but ideas ; between the idea proclaimed at the North, that equality is the 
right of man, and the idea embodied to some extent at the South, that it is the 
right of equals only ; between the forms of a pure and a slave democracy ; and 
as that idea of pure democracy is not confined to the North—as it extends also 
to the South—as it grapples slavery in its homes and on its hearth-stones, it 
was to be feared that a dissolution even would not end the controversy—that 
it would but have adjourned the contest—that slavery, like the Thracian horse, 
would have borne its rider from the field, and that escaping enemies abroad, it 
mould have been forced to wage a still more deadly contest with its enemies at 

ome. 

In such condition the measure necessary to the South must meet the dou- 
ble issues of your fortunes. It must point to emancipation of the North, but 
it must point as well to the spread and triumph of domestic slavery. To inde- 
pendence of the North it must present the means of political power. But to 
the triumph of domestic slavery it must do this and more—it must give to that 
the means of progress—it must give to it the moral strength of an aggressive 
Attitude—a position in which there could be no. admission of a wrong—no im- 
pliéation of a sense of shame in its condition; and the measure, and the only 
measure, meeting these conditions, was conceived to be the foreign slave trade. 
Under a sense of that conviction, I ventured to proclaim it. Under a continued 
sense of that conviction, I have continued to advance it ; and for these reasons 
only is it, and has it been, that, at other times, as now, I have been instant in 
my efforts to force it upon the attention of the Convention, and through this 
Convention to adoption at the South. 

The argument in enforcement of this conception, I have endeavored to em- 
body in the report that is now before us for consideration. In that report I 
have sought to show that to material advancement there must be labor, and to 
a more varied aysteul of production there must be labor in excess of the requi- 
aitions of a single product. 
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I have further sought to show that to the proper balance of our social eys-| 
tem there must be slaves; and to its harmony and order, slaves at prices low 
enough to come within the means of every enterprising member of the ruling 
race. And I have sought to show that to the preservation of political rights 
within this Union, there must be political power; that to political power there 
must be States and population ; and that such a population as will give States 
and members of the South without disturbance of existing order, can only come } 
from Africa. 

Such were the reasons that have indueed me to present this measure ; and if 
these positions be correct, it is the only measure that will meet the issue. If 
permitted it will lead the South to power and fortune within this Union ; if not 
permitted, but yet approved of southern sentiment, it will lead the South to 
independence out of it. This, therefore, is the only, the real and efticient 
measure. 

And now, before this Convention, justly representing the intelligence and in- 
terests of the South, and met to counsel of her fortunes, I would ask whether 
we shall not affirm it and proclaim it, and proclaim the name and nature of our 
institutions ? 

Shall we not affirm it? and why not affirm it? Is it for the reason that demoe- 
racy is right? Right it may be, where one section of a people is elevated 
above another by political distinctions merely, that those distinctions should 
be done away with. It was right that the distinctions between the Plebeian and 
the Patrician should have given way in Rome ; that the vassal should have risen 
to the level of the lord in France; and it is right that the Commons should ad- 
vance upon the hereditary Peers of England; and so it is right that peer and 
peasant of the same race, and with no difference in natural ability to distinguish 
them, should come, at length, to the same horizontal plane of a democracy. It 
is right, at least in this, that it is natural and necessary that it should be so. 
But is the social condition which results from that democratic plane a thing to 
be commended? Let the inquirer look at the fearful vibratious from anarchy 
to despotism in Rome. Let him look at the rivers of blood that flowed from 
free and equal France along the streets of Paris. Let him look at the brigand- 
age that rules in Mexico. Let him look at the fearful portents at the North. 
Let him look at the prostration of all that is elevated—at the rise of all that is 
low. Let him look at the reptiles that crawl from the sinks of vice, to brandish 
their forked tongues about the pillars of the capitol; at the bands of patriots 
that march the streets of New-York, with banners inscribed with ‘liberty’? on 
one side, “ bread or blood,” upon the other, and then say whether, if equality 
be indeed the right of man, there be no conditions in it that render it illusory, 
and whether inequalities of some sort—whether distinct social orders, no mat- 
ter how objectionable in theory—are not of necessity in social practice. 

Is it for the reason slavery is wrong, that we are not to affirm our attitude? 
That the slavery of one man to another, no better than himself, is wrong, may 
be admitted. It is a condition that can only be maintained by force, and no 
condition may be right where force is necessary to sustain it. But is the sla- 
very of the negro to the white man wrong? To that as little force is necessary 
as to hold oil and water at unequal levels. Is it of injury to the negro? I ven- 
ture to affirm that no negroes that were ever born have been so blessed in them- 
selves and their posterity, as the 400,000 Africans imported to this country. Is 
it of injury to the white man? Iventure to affirm that there are no men, at 
any point upon the surface of this earth, so favored in their lot, so elevated in 
their natures, so just to their duties, and so ready for the trials of their lives, as 
are the six million masters in the southern States. Is it of injury to society? 
In eyery state of society that is artificial—and all are artificial, where classes 
are placed in unnatural relations to each other—there must be collisions of con- 
flicting interests, and the throes of an irregulated nature. It is so, that social 
relations have disturbed the constitution of almost every nation. It is so, that 
the props of social order have been stricken down in France ; and it is 80, that 
democracy advances upon the conservatism of every European constitution. 
But from this source of evil the slave society is free. There can be no march 
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of slaves upon the ranks of masters ; they have no reachings to a higher sphere ; 
there is no contest of classes for the same position ; each is in its order balanced. 
And I have perfect confidence that, when France shall reel again into the deli- 
riuin of liberty—when the peerage of England shall have yielded to the masses 
—when demoeracy at the North shall hold its carnival—when all that is pure 
and noble shall be dragged down—when all that is low and vile shall have 
mounted to the surface—when women shall have taken the places and habili- 
ments of men, and menshall have taken the places and babiliments of women 
—when Free Love Unions and phalansteries shall pervade the Jand—when the 
sexes shall consort without the restraints of marriage, and when youths and 
maidens. drunk at noon day, and half raked, shall reel about the market places— 
the South will stand, secure and erect as she stands now—the slave will be re- 
strained by power, the master by the trusts of a superior position; she will 
moye on with a measured dignity of power and progress as conspicuous as it is 
now; and if there be a hope for the North—a hope that she will ever ride the 
waves of bottomless perdition that roll around her—it is in the fact that the 
South will stand by her, and will lend a helping hand to rescue and to save 
her. 

Why, then, shall we not demand the repeal of these restrictions? Is it that 
it will precipitate an issue? That is the one thing, perhaps, the most devoutly 
to be wished for The contest is impending and inevitable, unless we can es- 
cape it in submission. The North has seventeen States, and sixteen million 
people; the South fifteen States, and but ten million people, the North has 
thus the power of legislation, and she has shown that she will use it; she has 
used it already, to the limits of endurance; she entertains petitions to abolish 
slavery ; she has put restrictions on the slave trade ; she has fixed limits to the 
spread of slavery ; she has prohibited the trade in slaves within the limits of 
the Capital; she has made an effort to grasp the helm of government; she is 
marshalling her forees for another grasp in 1860; she proscribes the men who 
will not literally carry out her evil edicts ; and thus there is revealed alread 
the power and purpose of oppression. ut it is more important still, that there 
is, of this aggression, the necessity. The proclivities of power are certain and 
resistless. It runs to oppression as naturally and necessarily as waters flow, or 
sparks fly upwards. No logie, no policy, no feeling can arrest it. Its leaders. 
80 Paik are as powerless to control it, as the reeds the current upon which 
they float. It is true they may see the precipice, and may recoil from the 
verge, but only to be trampled by the mass that plunges after; and we must 
stem the current, or we must erect political barriers against it. If, then, it is 
our purpose to preserve the fortunes and the form of that society an Eternal 
Providence has committed to our keeping, the issue is inevitable,and wise and 
prudent men must own the sooner it is made the better. The power and pa- 
tronage of the government are already in the hands of our antagonists, and 
every hour’s delay but strengthens them, and wears away from us the nerve and 
spirit of resistance. 

Is it for the reason that we would shock the moral sentiments of other coun- 
tries? It is convenient for the North to exeerate our institution, for she finds 
her profit in keeping in ata discount. It is convenient for England to exeecrate 
the institution, for she regards it as a principle of strength'to the North, and as 
the prop, therefore, of her most imperious rival. But it is an error to suppose 
that any of these States are tender to the touch of human rights. England 
crushes India ; France, Algeria; Russia, Prussia and Austria have portioned 
Poland. All march to opportunity ; and if foreed to look for Kuropean morality 
in the histor y of European States, we will find everywhere, an unequivocal as- 
sertion of the one great principle that strength is virtue and weakness only 
crime. 

Nor is it true that European States are hostile to the spread of slavery at the 
South. ‘Lhey are hostile to this Union, perhaps; they see in it a threatening 
rival in every branch of art, and they see that rival armed with one of the 
most potent productive agents the world has ever seen. They would crush In- 
dia and Algeria, to make an equal supply of cotton with the North, and failing in 
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this, they would crush slavery to bring the North to a footing with them ; but to 
slavery without the Noith, they have norepugnance. On the contrary, if it 
were to stand out for itself, free from the control of any other power, and were 
to offer to all a fair and open trade in its commodities, it would not only not be 
warred upon, but the South would be singularly favored; crowns would bend 
before her ; kingdoms and empires would enter the lists to win her favors ; and, 
quitting her free estate, it would be in her option to become the bride of the 
world, rather than to remain, as now, the miserable mistress of the North. The 
repugnance to southern slavery, therefure, is not due to its nature, but to the 
relations only in which, by the accidents of its history, it has been placed; and if 
there be a measure which will teach the North that the South is to be no longer 
the passive subject of oppression—which will teach the world that the North is 
not the Union, arfd which, therefore, will not only shock the world, but will in- 
spire a feeling of respectful consideration—it is that which declares that the 
South will thenceforth be supreme upon the questions which affect her own pe- 
Culiar institutions. 

Ts it that this measure would not advance the material interests of the South t 
We have at the South the precepts of experience upon this subject, and they would 
seem to be conclusive. With one section of the southern seaboard I am ac- 
quainted, and upon the effects there I speak with confidence. When foreign 
slaves were introduced, the rural parishes of Charleston district were the bright- 
est spots in all America. Slaves, taken from the martsof Charleston to the 
lands adjacent, gave to everything they touched the spring of progress. From 
the labor of one year came as many the next. They gave drainage to the land, 
cultivation to the soil, and provisions in abundance to the artisans and operatives 
of the city. -These, in turn, with labor and provisions cheap, struck boldly out 
upon. the field of competition. Leather was tanned, cloth was manufactured, 
shoes, hats, clothes, and implements were made for consumption and for export. 
The town advanced : the country prospered ; swamps were reclaimed; mansions 
rose; avenues were planted ; pleasure grounds laid out; commerce started ; ships 
sailed to every quarter of the world ; parish churches, in imposing styles of archi- 
tecture, were erected, and spots more progressive and more true to the precepts of 
religion, and more warmed by hospitality, were never seen than the town and 
parishes of Charleston district. But upon the suppression of that trade, their 
splendors waned, their glories departed ; progress le!t them for the North ; cul- 
tivation ceased ; the swamps returned ; mansions became tenantless and roofless; 
values fell; lands that sold for fifty dollars per acre, now sell for less than five 
dollars ; trade was no longer prosecuted ; of twenty tan yards not one remains ; 
of shoes, hats, and implements of industry, once put upon the trade of foreign 
towns, none now are put upon our own, and Charleston, which was once upon 
the line of travel from Europe to the North, now stands aside, and while once 
the metropolis of America, is now the unconsidered seaport of a tributary prov- 
ince. Such have been the effects of the foreign slave-trade, as exhibited in the 
history of Charleston. The experience of that district, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, has been the experience of other sections of our southern seaboard, and 
these results would seem to be con’ tsive upon the question whether that trade 
will once again give progress to the South. 

I have said this is the only vital and efficient measure. With that, slavery will 
be safe within the Union or without it; without it, it will be safe in neither 
state ; and despite of men who deprecate side issues, we have no option but to 
raise the standard of a slave-trade party. It is said we mus‘ not divide the 
South. All that is vital to the South is slavery, and that South will not be di- 
vided on this question. It is said we lose the aid of those who will stand upon 
that measure, but will they stand on any other vital measure? Or is it to be 
hoped that, in the crisis of our action, they will ever do more than lay expostulat- 
ing hands upon us? It is said we will insure the election of a Northern Presi- 
dent. The North elects at present, and whether she elect a northern man or 
southern man obsequious to the North, can little matter. From a Black Repub- 
lican we might have at least the hope that the spirit of an outraged South would 
find again expression in the Senate chamber, but from such a southern man as 
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now can crawl to that high office, we can have no hope but of a graceful surren- 
der of our rights and liberties ; and I, for one, am willirg to express the hope 
that, under present political conditions, no southern man may ever be elected 
President. 

It may be said that in this Convention, instituted to consider common and natural 
interests only, it is not becuming to discuss this question. We have mct fur twenty 
years, and nothing yet has come of it. We have striven for material advanee- 
ment, and not one single step has been taken from our efforts. We have car- 
ried our investigations far enough to find that the difficulty is not in the way, 
but the means to progress—not in the want of motives, but the ability—not in 
the want of the capacity, but of the labor to achievements. That only may be 
furnished in the way that we propose ; andif not prepared for that—if, with such 
great leading truths before us, we have not the intrepidity to act upon them, it 
were idle to discuss the question of advancement further, and it Is better at once 
to break the seal of our assembly and disperse. : 

It may be said the trade cannot be legalized within the Union. It may be 80, 
but the people of the South have higher trusts than simply to preserve this 
Union. We have rights, and liberties, and institutions, marked by every indica- 
tion of divine approval, and it is not for us to shrink from the assertion of these 
trusts in blind devotion to the perpetuity of any merely human instrument; and 
if, therefore, the question surely comes, whether we shall follow out our for- 
tunes, or forego them in deference to this Union, to honest men there can be no 
option but to follow them. 

It may be said the trade cannot be legalized, and it is unbecoming a great 
people to stoop to a measure not permitted by the law—but there is nething 
mean that leads to liberty. We here in this Convention cannot dissolve this 
Union. It is not certein that the States themselves, by deliberative act, can ever 
doso. We cannot even control the action of the General Government. The 
power in that has passed to a section implacably hostile to our interests and our 
institutions. And must we, therefore, take for law whatever may be the will of 
Congress? Must we hold no rights but those that Congress may avcord? So 
situated, we can legitimate no step to action for ourselves ; and must we there- 
fore take no step until it be legitimated? And must we hold the slavish doc- 
trines, that power implies the right to govern? ‘That, if we cannot direct the 
action of the General Government, we have no right to regulate our own? If 
this measure be approved of this Convention, and through this Convention of the 
South, it will be clothed in all the sanctions that southern men will ever want for 
its adoption. 

It may be said that it cannot be adopted by our present government, and so at 
least it is impracticable ; but approved of by southern sentiment, it will little 
matter what may be the course of Congress. The profits of the trade will com- 
pensate the risks of the adventure, and slaves will come despite the law against 
them. There is honor, also, and my friend Lamar already hoists the slave-trade 
flag and fluats it from his masthead; and if this government, in the madness 
which precedes its dissolution, shall send its agents to enforce the law—if they 
shall search our homes and seize our citizens for acts we recognize as right, the 
tea ayain falls overboard, the powder is seized again in Charleston harbor, and as 
sure as the sun shall rise, it will rise upon the recking plains of a southern Lex- 
ington and Concord. 

Mr. President, it is barely possible that there never may be a peaceful solution 
to the question at issue between these sections. Within this Union there are 
distinct principles of nationalty, and it is possible that these may never expand 
without the throes of revolution. It is an ordinance of nature, wise and right, 
as nature's ordinances always are, that the germs of animal life can only come 
through hemorrhage and rupture to development. The realm of Britain, preg- 
nant of the principle that equality is the right of man, was delivered only through 
the revolution. This Union, pregnant of the greater principle that equality is the 
right of equals only, may need another revolution to deliverance. But if it be 
possible to escape that trial, ifit be possible for the South to come, as she will 
come, to the functions of her social nature, without the severance of existing 
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ties, without the rupture of relations that are still foadly cherished, without im- 
bruing her hand in the blood of kindred, it must be in the way that we propose ; 
it must be by giving play to the elements of her system—by permitting of the 
subject race enough to meet her requisitions—by giving her thus a path to polit- 
ical power, and through political power to the security of her rights But, with- 
out this, here is no power on earth to save this Union, and if there were there is 
no conceivable calamity so dreadful as its preservation. 

Ifslavery stand, as it must stand—for it is too abundant of blessings and too 
prodigal of promise to be given up—it must start from its repose, it must take the 
moral strength of an aggressive attitude. Though strong—strong as a tempest 
slumbering, with latent energies of infliction and endurance tc meet the world in 
arms—it 1s still unsafe, unless those energies are called to action. The passive 
subject of foreign sentiment, it has lain too long already. It was thus that slave- 
ry fell in Domingo and Jamaica. It is thus that it may fall in Cuba, and here, 
also, for here already the toilsare thrown around it. It is proscribed and reprobat- 
ed—its foreign sources of support are cut away from it—the reins of its govern- 
ment are held by other hands than its own. Its own property is used to corrupt 
its own people. Men, diftident of its endurance, move away from it. Its pious 
people are instructed to deplore it. Its women and children are taught to turn 
against it. Its friends, who speak for its integrity, and who claim tbe means to 
its extension, are looked upon as agitators, and I now, who speak truly what I 
believe for its advancement, and the advancement of humanity—in which, under 
heaven, I believe it to be the most potent agent this world has ever seen—am 
sure that scarce a woman’s heart in all this land responds to what I say, or that, 
from the pious and pure, whom most I wish to please—if to please them were 
consistent with my duty—will raise one prayer for the measure we propose. 
These things being so, itis time that slavery should be raised to a consciousness 
of responsibility for its own preservation ; that it should be an actor in the drama 
of its own fate; that it should speak for itself upon this great question. It never 
yet has spoken. The world speaks of slavery, the North speaks of slavery, we 
speak of slavery as athing apart from us: but slavery never yet has spoken, and 
it is time that it should speak. When it does, its first utterance will be: “ We 
must be free—free to expand according to our own nature—free of the touch of 
any hostile hand upon us. We are right in that existence which it has pleased 
Almighty God to give us, and we can admit no declaration of a wrong in the 
means to our advancement !”’ 

Mr. Speaker, we have been elected here at the South to a fearfully moment- 
ous trust. It is a trust of moment to have liberty and hopes at stake, with the 
hand of a power already stretched to grasp them. But there is a trust, for time 
and man, of even greater moment. It is the precept of human experience that 
equals must bb equal, and that political distinctions, therefore, must yield to that 
necessity. But it is the precept, also, that to power and progress there must be 
separate orders in the State ; and tous, the first in human history, has been com- 
mitted a society combining these conditions. There has been equality in France. 
but despotism is the welcome refuge from its enormities ; there were slaves in 
Greece and Rome, but they were the natural equals of their masters, and the rela- 
tion, therefore, was forced and transitory ; but here there is a perfect compliance 
yith the requisition—there is, among equals, equality the most perfect, and there 
are} orders that can never merge; and in this, the Eternal Ruler of the world 
has committed to us a sacred social trust, which we are under the most sacred ob- 
ligations to transmit to otherages. To that transmission we are committed by 
the highest sanctions that were ever incumbent upon any people. If we do so 
act we shall find, as our reward, a career of greatness and of glory, more extend- 
ed than was ever opened to the hopes of man. If we do not—if we bend in the 
execution of that trust, to the requisitions of another people, not so charged with 
that responsibility, and so fail, we shall leave to our Jand and our posterity a her- 
itage of calamity and crime the darkest that ever fell to any people. States 
have been subjugated, and Rome was plundered by barbarians, yet carnage ended 
with resistance ; but here, with subjugation comes a war of races, hand to hand, 
that will not end while a remnant of the weaker race remains. In view of these 
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considerations, then, in view of the hopes and glories of success; in view of 
the crimes and calamities of failure ; in view of the blessings to be conferred 
upon other lands and other ages, and of the smiles of an approving Heaven, it 18 
incumbent upon us to start now upon the performance >f our duty ; and it is not 
an indiscreet or an unbecoming act in that performance, to tell this government 
that, charged with this momentous trust, we cannot yield to them the othice of 
determining its conditions—that that of right belongs to us, to be affected by 
them, and that upon the rights and obligations of that office we can take no judg- 
ment but vur own, ‘To do this is the object of the report and resolutions | have 
had the honor to present, and [ hope, therefore, that they will mcet the approba- 
tion of the Ilouse. 
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Iris proposed to this body, and through this body to the Southern people gen- 
erally, to open the African slave trade; and there are two modes suggested. 
One is the apprentice system, and the other is the importation of Africans for 
the purpose of holding them here in bondage. I shall not discuss the appren- 
tice system; I shall only allude to it runningly. It is suflicient for me to know 
that that system (as the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Spratt, very cor- 
rectly stated yesterday) is as strongly and clearly and unequivocally forbidden 
by the laws of the Union as the other system. In other words, “ the importa- 
tion of persons held to service” from abroad, is expressly prohibited under heavy 
penalties, and has been prohibited for more than forty years. The courts of the 
country have enforced the law, and there never has been but one opinion among 
Jawyers and jurists as to the meaning of it. I suggested yesterday to my friend 
(Mr. Moody) that the apprenticeship system was at variance with the laws of Mis- 
sissippi, and I asked him whether these persons to be brought in as apprentices, 
would be, in his judgment, bond or free—would they be freemen or slaves? I was 
not answercd satisfactorily. hey must be either slaves or freemen. I know of no 
middle condition, Now, if they are brought in as slaves, of course all admit that 
the present laws forbid their importation. If they are brought in as freemen, then 
the statutes of Mississippi forbid their being brought here, under heavy penal- 
ties. he importation of free persons of color is expressly forbidden by the 
plain statute that is lying there on the table, and with which every intelligent 
man here is familiar. Therefore, as I said yesterday, it is better for us to correct 
the condition of our own houschold before we apply to the general government 
to do so. But again, my friends, | would like to know what would become of 
these apprentices after their contracts had been served out? If fifty or a bun- 
dred, or two hundred thousand of those free negroes—demi-savages from Africa 
—chose to disturb the quict of our community, they would bring upon us all 
these desolating evils which we had hoped to have guarded against by the wise 
legislation to which I have referred, and which absolutely prevents the entrance 
of free persons of color from abroad, within the limits of this State or Confed- 
eracy. Again, what would become of their posterity? Would they not be 
free! Tsuppose so. ‘The gentleman (Mr. Moody) said yesterday, a father can 
bind his child by contract. Not to slavery, I think. But suppose he could 
bind him to that sort of servitude spoken of, could a father, ten years before his 
child was born, make any such bargain that would be eectual? I thirk not. 
I put these points for the purpose of exploding a theory which is not entitled 
to any respect at all, however respectable its author may be. The apprentice 
system, in my opinion, has vanished into thin air. It never had any solid 
ground on which to rest among rational creatures. * * * And now to the 
questions which come up in the speech of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Spratt). These, Mr. President, are extraordinary resolutions. 


Resolved, That slavery is right, and being right, there can be no wrong in the natural 
means to its formation. 

Now, I undertake to say that for the last two thousand years such a propo- 
sition has never originated before among rational creatures. ‘ Resolved, that 
slavery is right.” Understand now. It is not ‘‘ African” slavery. See how 
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incautious gentlemen are in (their expressions. See how they put it in the 
power of our enemies elsewhere to deride and ridicule us. I cannot resolve any 
such thing. I long since resolved that freedom was right—-that liberty was 
the most priceless gift that God ever bequeathed to man. I thought that our 
forefathers had contended gloriously to obtain the freedom of this country. I 
recollect that General Washington once, in reply to the French Minister, took 
particular pains to open his address, in the language of graceful exultation, 
with these words, ‘ Born, sir, in a land of liberty.” This gentleman would 
have had General Washington, I suppose, feel deep mortification in being com- 
pelled to make such a confession, and-would have had him to say, if the thing 
were consistent with truth, ‘I have had the honor, sir, to be born in a land of 
slavery, because slavery is right.” Well— 

seer Se That slavery is right, and that, being ‘right, the means to its formation are 
right. 

Now what are the means to the formation of slavery? I do not think, by- 
the-by, that that is very sensible phraseology. Ido not think there is such a 
thing at all as the formation of slavery. There is such a thing as the establish- 
ment of slavery by law and by other means, but the ‘‘ formation of slavery” is 
an expression which does not strike me as being capable of any rational expla- 
nation. Now, Mr. President, the whole subject is open before us, Some gen- 
tlemen say it is quite practicable to open the slave trade. My friend De Bow, to 
whom I always allude with special respect and kindness, does not hesitate to 
say that in his judgment the agitation now commencing on this question may, if 
energetically kept up, have the effect of revolutionizing the Northern mind, and 
inducing them to consent by Congressional enactment to the opening of the 
slave trade. He says that that is no greater revolution in the public mind than 
has heen effected. 

Mr. De Bow—I spoke of it as having been asserted to be effected. I do not 
know that it has been effected. 

Mr. Foors—Well, Iam prepared to prove it. The Southern address on the 
table asserts the fact, that the mind of the North is at the present time in such 
a condition as not to be hostile to slavery, except on one ground, to wit: that 
they desire to check the supremacy of the South and to limit the political power 
of this section. * * * * * Ata late meeting at Washington, where three 
hundred men assembled, every man from the North denounced Wm. H. Seward ; 
denounced his theories as accursed; denounced the whole higher law; and 
openly declared that they intended to give, as freemen ‘and patriots, the strong- 
est guarantee to their Southern brethren, at the next Presidential election, not 
to vote for any man for the Presidency who was not a slaveholder and sound to 
the core on that question. (Applause.) x 9 * My friend, Mr. De 
Bow, spoke of a revolution taking place in the public mind of the North, with 
regard to the slave trade. 

Mr. De Bow—I stated that with a view of estopping the opposition from assert- 
ing that we might not legitimately expect to create a revolution at the North again. 

Mr. Foore—No doubt about that. But the gentleman simply said that if 
that revolution in the public mind were effected the other one was certain to 
follow. I do not think that this agitation is going to have an effect on the coun- 

“try. If so, the gentleman has to have a battle with his friend from South 
Carolina, who proposes to invoke his countrymen to raise arms, not for the pur- 
pose of defending their rights, but for carrying out a system of aggression. I 
prononnced his speech treasonable last night, and I come here to day to repeat 
it. What did the gentleman say? He commenced by alleging that by the legis- 
lation of Congress heretofore, the rights of the South had been continually 
violated ; that by the compromise of 1850 in particular, all the valid rights of the 
‘South had been yielded up, and that there was nothing now needed but penal 
statutes to enforce the dominion of the North and to subject the South to a state 
of the most degrading servitude. He said that to keep it up there must be the 
clash of arms between individual citizens of the South and the power of the 
federal government. He speaks of the hireling labor system dominant in Vir- 
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gia, Maryland, and other States, as operating as a serious preventive to the 
proper measure of resistance, and says tbat democracy is in the way. Oh! 
Democracy, how your glory is passed away! Sic transit gloria mundi! 
(Laughter.) A gentleman from the great State of South Carolina, 
fresh from that victorous field where he has fought so gallantly and so 
nobly in behalf of the importation of Africans for slavery, and in defence of 
those individuals charged with piracy under the law of the land, comes here 
and proposes to you armed resistance to the laws of your government. He © 
says that Virginia, Maryland and other States are operating as serious prevent- 
ives, and complains that democracy is in the way of this famous measure. 
Then “down with democracy!” says hé, of course. Put down democracy ! 
* s * But the gentleman from South Carolina went on a littie further, 
and spoke about a snake in the grass—anguts in herba. It is not a snake in the 
grass. Itis an anguis super urbem. It isa serpent open to the view of every 
one. My fiiend, De Bow, says that certain people are always talking about dis- 
union and treason. I do not know what he alluded to. I never undertook to 
say that Mr. Calhoun wasa traitor. Never And I shall not undertake to say 
that any man who declares his free Opinion and thoughts on any question, is a 
traitor. But I do say that under the constitution of the United States, armed 
opposition, or the levying of war against the government of the Union for the 
purpose of overthrowing the laws, by two men or many, is made high treason; 
and I say that you were invited yesterday to do that very thing. I say that 
that is treasonable doctrine all over the United States. God forbid that the 
South should produce traitors. God forbid especially that I should charge Mr. 
Calhoun with having been a traitor. The gentleman (Mr. De Bow) called Mr. 
Calhoun the Palinurus of the South. I am sorry that he thus cognomenized 
him. He and I both recollect, from the pages of Virgil, that Palinurus tum- 
bled in the middle of the night from his position, fell into mid-ocean and was 
drowned. lie met with a most unworthy and discreditable fate. JI heard a man 
once charge Mr. Calhaun in the Senate of the United States with being a Pali- 
nurus, but never did I expect to hear a native born South Carolinian, in an 
assembly like this, repeat the affront. I stand here vow for the purpose of vin- 
dicating Calhoun against that epithet, and | hope this is is the last time it will 
be ever applied to him. Was Mr. Calhoun a traitor? No. Did Mr. Calhoun 
urge on opposition to the laws? Never. He was a grand, a great modern 
giant—a champion of the principles which he honestly espoused. * * * 
The gentleman advanced to the grand conclusion that some expedient was now 
necessary to be resorted to, on the part of the people of the South, to give an 
aggressive attitude. ‘These are the words. The gentleman assents to it. Seward 
and that band of conspirators said, years ago, that the slaveocracy was 
aggressive Mr. Calhoun in some of his noblestrains of oratory vindicated his 
native land by asserting that slavery was the least aggressive of all the institu- 
tions of the country. He said that all they wanted was to be let alone and the 
South would take care of itself. Mr. Seward commonly says—and the Tribune 
and other papers repeat the assertion—that the South is aggressive. That 
charge has done more to sow the seeds of unkindness in the minds of the pa- 
triotic men of the North than anything else. I deny that the South has been 
ever aggressive. I acknowledge that some propositions have been urged once or 
twice—which the South generally misunderstood—but I deny here, as I have 
denied everywhere, that the slaveholders are aggressive. They are a peaceable 
class, a patriotic class; a high minded, chivalrous body of men; and when 
demagogues among them dare to put them on the aggressive track, these dema- 
gogues never fail to be rebuked. ‘The gentleman invites us to aggression. I am 
not prepared for aggression. I do not know whether you are. He says that it 
is necessary to precipitate the issue with the North. What is the issue? An 
issue of blood, of violence! Is there a man here, democrat or not, slaveholder 
or not, who does not feel that this is true? Does anybody, then, blame me for 
denouncing this attempt to sow among us treasonable seeds which hereafter 
would spring up in baneful fruit, unless the cursed seeds are trampled into the 
earth at once, thus!—(and the speaker suited the action to the words). He 
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says that the re-opening of ‘the slave-trade’must take plice, and take place im- 
mediately. He says it may bethat the object may not be obtained except 
through a dissolution of the U ion; but if so, then let the Union be dissolved. 
And you acclaimed to it. You undertake to denounce me for calling him a dis- 
unionist after that ! - i * 

_ A nobler population does not exist than the population of South Carolina. A 
more gallant, upright and patriotic State is not to be found inthe Union. But 
she has always been pestered with demagogues, especially of late times, since 


the great men of the old times have passed away. e 2 a Nine 
tenths of the people of South Carolina would to-day vote against disunion, 
based on such a proposition as re-opening the slave trade. ve s x 


Well, we will take up Mr. Spratt a litle further. He denounces Congressional 
enactments because the power of legislation 1s with the North, and he urges that 
this measure—the opening of the African slave trade—should be carried into 
effect in opposition to such enactments. ‘There is honor, he says, in such viola- 
tion. I have heard there was hovor among thieves, but I never did hear in the 
United States, in the Jand of Jaw and order, that it was an honorable thing to 
vivlate the constitution of the country, or the laws in accordance with it. What 
notions of honor has the gentleman? Honorable to violate law! Honorable to 
violate a constitutional enactment! Honorable to oppose the Constitution and 
laws of the Union! Honorable to sail across the stormy ocean fur the purpose 
of obtaining by illegal means possession of the persons of some unfortunate 
Africans, dragging them to these shores, parading them here in the view of your 
fellow citizens in acknowledged opposition to law! He says this is all honora- 
able. Honorable! ‘Then it is honorable to commit a penitentiary offence. 
(Laughter and applause) It is a very creditable thing for a man to commit a 
burglary. (Laughter.) The gentleman undertakes to say it is honorable to do 
these thinys. Does he know who made the Constitution of the United States? 
Wiser men than he or I can ever expect to become. * - La 

And this Constitution is to be set at naught, and the men who made it are to 
be treated as fools, idiots, not capable of understanding all those wise notions 
which the genileman has undertaken to promulgate. In my judgment there is 
not a particle of wisdom in his speech—not a particle of sound rationality in it. 
Did I not know that the gentleman was never within a lunatic asylum, I would 
have said that that speech was the wild maniacal raving of some man who was 
utterly insane and beside himself. Talk about it being an honorable thing to 
violate the laws of the United States! Mr.Seward said so some time ago. He 
dared to say so in that awful Cleveland speech of his, and when my associate in 
the Senate of the United States got up one day and read that higher law speech, 
in which he dared to invoke men to violent opposition to the laws of the Union, 
Mr. Clay leaned across to Mr. Seward. and said, with eyes of surprise, and with 
indignation blushing along his majestic face: ‘‘ Sir,in the name of God, did 
you make such a speech as that!”” Seward, with husky accents, depressed vis- 
age, and almost with alarm, confessed that he did. I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of indignation I saw then on Mr. Clay's face. He left the Senate 
Chamber, and [ had the honor of walking down the hall with him. Said he to 
me, “Sir, Seward is an execrable man, and that is an execrable doctrine.” I 
say the same. The higher law isthe same with me, in the North as in the 
South. 5 « 2 Mr. Seward has b+ en in the habit of denouncing the 
supreme court of the United States—that great bulwark of the free—that illus- 
trious tribunal which administered the law of the land to the North and the 
South, and the East and the West. Mr. Seward says—as my friend DeBow 
said this morning—that the supreme couit must be reorganized. He wants 
them elected by some means which will enable abolitionists to violate your acts. 
Ido not goin tor a reorganization. I goin for maintaining the authority of that 
court. I go in for sustaining the judges in the firm, inflexible performance of 
their duties. I do not stand here to denounce high-minded men like Judge 
Campbell, for daring to define the law of the land. [intend to detract nothing 
from the well-earned fame of any one of those illustrious judicial chiefs. I intend to 
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do nothing to lessen the influence of that noble appellate tribunal of the land— 
that great sheet anchor of the South—that great palladium of the dearly cherish- 
ed rights of the South. I have always noticed that the extremists of the North 
and South do always to some extent harmonize in the pursuance of their ex- 
treme prejudices. Mr. Seward says he will reorganize the supreme court. 
What say these gentlemen 1—“‘ We do not care to reorganize it. We have got 
a shorter cut.” What is that? “Defy that court. Put down its decrees by 
arms ; and if they send their functionaries here for the purpose of enforcing 
their decisions, we will raise arms—we will murder in cold blood those ministe- 
rial functionaries of the nation.”’ Yes, sir, it was said that any attempt to en- 
force the laws of the Union should be met in arms, and that the very first clash 
of arms which this horrible issue would precipitate, would blaze forth with as 
much glory as Lexington and Concord. I say that this is a treasonable doctrine, 
and every intelligent man in the United States will so understand it. I la- 
ment that in the State of Mississippi I should be compelled to meet and to repel 
such a doctrine as that. These gentlemen would defy the supreme court ot the 
Union—would overthrow its efficiency for good—would put down in blood its 
decisions, in the exercise of what they call the higher Jaw, and yet expect them- 
selves to be recognized as the enlightened friends of Southern interests. They 
are practical abolitionists, though they do not know it. Their plan would more 
effectually undermine the interests of the South than any other expedient ; and 
if Seward and his company were consulted, they would have declared their de- 
sire that this particular movement should, of all others, be adopted, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to attain their accursed ends. 

Let these triumphs over the government continue—and then, and then, and 
then—what is to be the result? Oh, the institution of jury trial, which our 
forefathers venerated as one of the greatest bulwarks of human liberty, which 
was respected by all the generations from whom we are descended, the chief 
distinguishing feature of civilized freedom, wherever the same is to be found, the 
glory of England, that great principle asserted in arms more than onee by 
British freemen—here, everywhere preserved, everywhere maintained—which 
the constitution of every State declares shall be kept inviolate; that sacred 
process by means of which honest men, good and true men, men of sense, men 
of conscience, men who respect their oaths, men who deal fairly between man 
aud man, who fear not the powerful, who attempt not to conciliate the rich, but 
who with honest conscience dare to do equity and justice to all men, according 
to the law—that institution is now to be dishonored too. (Applause.) The 
gentleman is not satisfied to have the government sct at naught, to defy the con- 
stitution and the laws of the Union, to have the appellant tribunal of the country 
which has done so much for all, and especially for us of the South recently, 
overthrown—but the trial by jury is to be dishonored. For what say the 
gentlemen? “Southern juries will acquit.” Let a man go on these adventures 
openly ; let the proof against him be overwhelming, piling Pelion upon Ossa, 
still twelye Southern men ona jury will acquit. I say if they do they perjure 
themselves. I don’t believe it. The gentleman is mistaken. Now, I think 
that I have made out that particular point. The gentleman says, in conclusion, 
“Tf the General Government dare to interfere for the maintenance of law by its 
appointed functionaries, we are ready to resist them, and another Lexington and 
Concord will blaze forth.” Ile said again that “slavery must sceure to itself 
the moral force of an agressive attitude ; and we must say to the General Govern- 
ment that, charged with the safe keeping of that institution, we will trast it to 
no other hands.” I say the institution called slavery, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, protected herctofore under the wgis of federal 
power, is yet, in my judgment, to be sustained by the Government of the United 
States, by the Supreme Court of the Union, and by the judicial officers of the 
Union. There is where our ancestors laid the charge, in part. In part we have 
it in our keeping; and J, for one, shall constantly demand of the Vedcral 
Government, through all its functionaries, to maintain our rights inviolate. I 
consider that the true Southern doctrine. But all this is to be done for the 
purpose of accomplishing a great practical object. Now, let us sce what good 
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it is going to do. Cui bono, is the question. I have conversed with friends on 
.the subject, and have endeavored to understand it from their teachings more 
than my own reflections. Ihave been born in aslave State, am familiar with 
the institutions all my life, have dwelt in its midst here for thirty years, and 
have defended it in the national councils as your representative. I never heard 
xt assailed in my life that I did not defend it. I never considered it an evil 
system ; I know it is a noble system. I believe it the most important interest 
of the country—important in every point of view, pecuniary, moral, social, and 
as tending to advance civilization. I believe it is the best institution for the 
African. I go in for using the most judicious means under the law of the land, 
for maintaining it inviolate and giving it a just supremacy. But it needs no 
vulgar trumping up on the part ofthe General Government. Give it fair scope 
and verge, and it will expand itself in all congenial territories. I believe 
that in less than two years from this time, if we are wise, we will have 
a slave State in Southern California. The State has been divided within 
the last six months for that purpose. The vote in Oregon on having it a slave 
State was very close, and it would have been made a slave State but that it was 
supposed not to be wise to press it in the constitution, lest the State should not 
be admitted into the Union. Oregon is well adapted for slavery. I know its 
climate and soil, and I know that both are admirably adapted for slavery. It 
is a milder climate, if possible, than ours, and has only three weeks of winter. 
The soil is rich, and the people want slaves to clear away the forest and culti- 
vate the land. If you rely on your constitutional rights you will have slavery 
in Oregon, in Washington Territory, in Southern California, in Arizona, and in 
the yet to be acquired territories of Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa. Aet with 
wisdom, act with moderation and with an enlightened regard to the true char- 
acter of our ennobling institution. A member of the Convention has made me 
some notes which I am going to embody in my specch, and which contain 
suggestions that all of you, as patriotic men, are bound to approve. He says 
his first objection is the depreciation of the value of products of slave labor that 
must necessarily result from its increase. You know, and every man of sense 
knows, that the value of slave property must be in proportion to the price of 
cotton. The gentleman from South Carolina says that the effect of this 
measure would be to some extent to bring down the price of slaves; and my 
taller friend from Mississippi (Panola Davis), does not hesitate to say that, in 
his opinion, one of the greatest advantages. arising from the reopening of the 
slave trade would be that slaves would be so elreap that the poor men of the 
country would beable to buy them. In answerto that I have just simply this 
to say—as was, indeed, admitted by my friend De Bow—that if the price of slaves 
is diminished in the market, so far from the poor man being able to purchase, 
or being inclined to purchase, the capitalists will monopolize them all. It is 
always so. There is no doubt about the effect of diminishing the price of 
slaves. Inercase the production of cotton fivefold, and does not every man 
know that its price depends on the demand for it abroad? ‘The demand will be 
precisely the same if you do not make this importation of slaves as it will be if 
you do. If you increase the production docs not the price come down? If the 
price of cotton comes down docs not the price of slaves come down? If the 
price of slaves comes down, then the permanency of the institution comes down. 
Why? Because every man values his property in proportion to its actual in- 
trinsic worth. If a slave is worth $1,500 there is a higher appreciation of him 
than if he is worth $50. Why is it apprehended that Virginia and the other middle 
States are very much inclined to emancipation? Because slave labor rs wnprofitable. 
It is an admitted fuct now, that if you stop the exportation of slaves from Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Virginia, these States would be compelled in less than ten or 
fiftecn years to emancipate their slaves. They cannot work them profitably on 
farms. Would you be willing to shoulder your musket in vindication of slave- 
holding rights—would you be willing to fight for them and risk your domestic 
peace and happiness if your slaves were only worth five dollars apicce ? Why, 
every man sces that that isan absurdity. Therefore, the permanence of the system 
depends on keeping the prices high. 1, therefore, charge these men with striking 
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at the very vitality of thesystem. If thé abolitionists of the North were consulted 
for an expedient by means of which the system of slavery in the South would 
be undermined effectually and depreciated in the estimation of the slaveholders 
of the South, they would advise this very expedient. I do not think these 
gentlemen consulted with Seward & Company. Iam sure they did not. But 
I feel very certain that, although this expedient did not originate with aboli- 
tionists, it is practically what the abolitionists must, of all things, desire. * * * 
Mr Foote went on to read and give his assent and approval to the suggestions 
handed him by his friend, and to which he had previously alluded. They are 
as follows : 


OBJECTIONS. 


1. The depreciation of the value of products of slave labor that must necessarily result 
from its increase. 

2. The time is not propitious for its repeal. We should not agitate the question upon 
the eve of a Presidential election, by which we concentrate the energies of the whole North 
for our overth. ow. 

3. Should a black republican be elected, we shall have cnough to do to take care of what 
slaves we haye, without importing a horde of wild Africans to corrupt them, and thereby 
add to our dom«stic troubles. ; 

4. The natural increase of our slaves is in a ratio to double in twenty-three and a half 
years. We hive now between four and five millions. In 1885 we shall have, by natural in- 
crease, between nine and ten millions, and by the expected emancijation of Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Mi-souri, the<e slaves will be pent up within ten or eleven extreme 
Southern States, Suppose—what must inevitably happen—-that by the admission of new 
territories, tuere vhall be asufficient majority to change the Constitution, will not ourselves 
and our children have sufficient trouble to manage the native slave population, without 
sending for thousands, and, perhaps, millions, of Africans to add to our ca-es ? 

5. If we repeal the laws, as asked for, the North will enjoy the exclusive benefit, while 
we shall have to beirits burdens, The North willinvest the capital. furnish the ships and 
the seamen, and pour a flood of Africans on the South, to decrease the yalue ol heragriculture, 
and adi to the expense of exporting it. by the increase of freight~, &e., as well ax to force the 
South to increase its police, and finally to take care of this vast horde. when from the state of 
public affairs and the op‘nions of Christendom against us, we shall find trouble enough to take 
care of ourselves. All this upon the ground of appeal. But when it is asked to violate an 
existing law and set the government at defiance, the proposition is to monstrous to be men- 
tioned for a moment. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1.—COTTON-SEED OIL. 


Rererrine to the extraordinary facts developed in his communication, pub- 
lished in our July No., Chs. Cist, Esq., of Cincinnati, writes us further as 


follows : 

Some of your readers may express surprise—these things being so—why they 
are now revealed for the first time. To this I reply that fur the last thirty- 
five years, if not longer, it has been known that cotton seed abounded in 
both oil and oil cake, and repeated efforts have been made to extract them 
from the kernel to advantage. But until recently the only method of reaching 
the oil was by crushing the seed as with flaxsced, and as this method saturated 
the hull-and lens with the oil, the process had to be given up as unp: oductive 

Within two or three years, Wm. R. Fee, of Cincinnati, whose attention as 
an oil miller has been long directed to this subject, succeeded in constructing a 
cotton seed huller upon a new and different principle, and has now successfully 
resolved the difficult’ problem by simply cracking the hull, the nature of which 
is such that whenever it is pierced, it flies open and separates itself entirely 
from the kernel, taking the outside lens with it. The hull and kernel are sepa- 
rated from each other by a working screen attached to the machine. This buller 
has, by repeated improvements, now been brought to the last degree of efficiency 
and perfec ion, and is held by Mr. Fee under letters patent from the United 
States. 

It 1s of simple construction, made entirely of iron, easily kept in repair, and 
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can be put up under a shed in the ordinary ginhouse. It is the only successful 
machine for hulling cotton seed now in use. a icas 


I annex a description, furnished me by the ingenious inventor at my own Te- 
quest: 


“The ordinary Cotton Seed Hullers subject the seed to a grinding action, 
which so packs the hulls, fibres, and kernels together, that is impossible to sepa- 
rate them in the process of »creening. The grinding action sometimes forms 
rolls, which are held together by the cotton fibres. When grooved cylinders are 
employed, the grooves usually fill as they pass under the opposing eoncave, and 
remain full until they again emerge from the concave, when the crushed seed 
falls in lumps. It not unfrequently happens that hulling mills choke up so as to 
require separation of the parts for cleaning, and it is found to be utterly impos- 
sible to hull damp seed. his very defective mode of hulling renders the sub- 
sequent screening imperfect, and occasions a gieat loss of oil. Some of the 
oil being expressed by the grinding action, is absorbed by the porous hulls and 
the fibres of cotton, and lost in the screening. Another portion is wasted in the 
fragments of kernels, which are screened out with the hulls. 

“The object of the invention here illustrated, is to overcome the above men- 
tioned difficulties, by cutting the seeds open in such a manner that the divided 
kernels fall clean from the hull, having cut surfaces to which neither the cotton 
fibres nor hu Is will adhere, consequently the screening process can be perfect. 

“ The invention consists of cutting edges with deep intervening furrows,which 
will hull the seed by aclear cut, instead of a grinding or crushing action. 

“As the cutting edges of the cylinder pass those on the concave, the seeds are 
cut completely open—one part of each seed being carried forward by the cutting; 
edges of the cylinder, and the other part being knocked backward by the edges 
on the concave. When the seeds are thus cut open, the force of the blow and 
consequent recoil of the hull by its own elasticity, throws most of the kernels 
out of the hulls. The streke of the huller also drives the broken seeds vio- 
lently against the sides of the deep furrows, so as to complete the operation of 
knocking the kernels out of the hulls. That portion of the seed which passes 
the first stroke of the concave uncut, has a tendency to ride up the inclined 
plane of the furrows until the seeds are caught by the succeeding cutting edges. 
This tendency of the seeds to the cutting edges is produced in part by the re- 
versed position of the two sets of inclined planes, and in part by the gravita- 
tion of the seeds, but chiefly by the action of the air, to which a whirling and 
sucking action is given by the motion of the cylinder. In working the machine, 
the high speed of the cylinder drives the seeds through so fast that choking 1s 
believed tu be impossible. 

“This Mill and Screen can be attached to the same power that drives the Cotton 
Gin. It requires two horse power to drive it, and two hands to tend it, one to 
feed the Mill and one to keep the hulls from the screen. It will hull and screen 
one ton per hour, ready for the press, fifty per cent. of which is ke:mels, and 
will yield forty gallons of oil. 

“Tam also manufacturing a larger sized Hulling Mill, for oil manufacturers, 
that will hull three tons of seed per hour. 

“ Having had two years’ successful experience in manufacturing Cotton Seed 
Oil, to any person purchasing a Huller, I will give full instruction in the busi- 
ness generally. 

“« Address, Wa. R. Fen, No. 33 East Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


Mr. Fee has also invented a hydraulic press for manufacturing oil from 
cotton seed, which is as far superior to all other oil presses in efficiency and 
economy as his huller surpasses all other hullers. It ds also protected by a 
patent; and he is now prepared to furnish it as an adjunct to this new and im- 
portant business. 

These hullers have been already in operation in New Orleans and St. Louis, 
and are now being put up in Memphis, and one or two points in Texas. They 
are also about to be put into operation in Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
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the only limit to their rapidly increasing use is the uncertainty which exists as 
to the obtaining an ample supply of cotton seed or raw material. 

Mr Fee is a manufacturer of oil, im which pursuit he has been engaged for 
the last three years, put prefers devoting his whole time and energies in putting 
into active and general employment his seed bullers and oil presses, and other 
machinery connected with oil manufacture, which he feels are of sufficient import- 
ance to claim his undivided attention. He is able, therefore, not only to appre- 
ciate the value of these improvements, but to point out to those who may wish 
to engage in the manufacture of this oil the most efficient and economical modes, 
not only of making, but of purifying and reforming the crude article. 

In the nature of the case, the oil and cake must be eventually made on the 
spot where cotton is grown. But it will take years to accomplish this fully. 
In the meantime, I suggest that the surplus seed of the South should be’ care- 
fully saved, and when it can conveniently be done so, shipped to Cincinnati, 
where any amount can be disposed of for manufacture there, or to supply orders 
for the east. It is believed that it will readily command fourteen dollars per ton, , 
which ought to ret the planter ten dollars per ton—subject to commission of § 
per cent. to agents who receive and sell it here. . 

The seed, when it can be supplied in quantity, could be loaded in covered 
barges and towed up by steamboats ; or, when it cannot be obiained on a large 
scale, can be put up in gunny bags, which when emptied can be left by the 
steamboats on their return trips. 

As a matter of course, it is the interest of the planter to have as many mar- 
kets as possible for this product, and the many facilities for manufacturing to 
advantaye, possessed by Cincinnati, will always make this a point where cotton 
gced will always be disposed of to advantage. : 

I offer to receive consignments of cotton seed and dispose of them to the best 
advantage of the owners. For the benefit of those who are prepared to furnish 
hulled seed for this market, I have a standing offer of twenty-four dollars per 
ton, delivered here. 


2.—GUANO ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


BY EMANUEL WEISS. 


To J. D. B. Dz Bow, Esq.—In the month of July, 1843, I bought a one hun- 
dred and fifty tons schooner brig, in Bremerhaven, to be employed in the Red 
Sea trade, and chartered her to the P and O. A. Company, for a load of 
coals from Neweastle to Aden. My captain had a remarkable propensity for 
shooting and bird skinning, and more than once he stopped the tiny craft for 
some birds, or a sunfish, or asleeping turtle. A fine November morning, being 
in the Indian Ocean, the captain hinted at our want of firewood, pointing at an 
island group in our vicinity, on the chart. I knew what he was driving at, 
but did not object, being as anxious for a day’s sport on dry land as himself, 
after four months’ confinement in the small craft. Early next morning ‘we 
came in sight of a small island. I had barely time to fit myself out for the 
journey, when the vessel was laid by and the jolly boat was lowered, in which 
we proceeded, like merry men, on shore, with hearts as light as the breeze, le- 
gions of'birds hovering above us, in the blue sky, and hundreds of sharks be- 
low us, in the mirror-like sea, 

The island we approached was inclosed in a coral reef; the sheet of water so 
encased was broad and deep, forming, to all appearance, a’ fine shelter for ves- 
sels; if ours could have passed the gap we entered, I cannot say, but so much 
I remember, it was without swell or surf The island is of coral formation, 
circular shaped, is about four miles in circumference, and hemmed in all round 
by a yellowish mound, “bare of all vegetation, of some hundred feet deep, and 
from ten to twelve feet high. The interior is quite level, and covered with low 
shrubs ; -in the centre of the island were half a dozen forest trees, stripped of 
the leaves, and whitened by the excrements of the birds. The shrubs were coy- 
ered with the smaller sea fowl, to such an extent, indeed, that on their rising 
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after a shot, they literally darkened the sky, and before I had time to lower the 
gun, some settled down on the very muzzle of it, and others on my head and 
shoulders, so that I had to shake them off as one would do with flies or mus- 
quitves, 

On my traversing the island, I met several flocks of domestic fowls, appa- 
rently escaped from some wreek. The captain and I killed three score in as 
many hours; their flesh was savory, white, and as tender as pheasants. The 
presence of these birds induced me to taste the damp, boggy soil in the centre 
of the island, which proved sweet. We found no snakes, but two grey and 
black spotted lampreys, of some three feet in length, which had the daring to 
face us. I killed one and had it cooked, the flesh was white and delicate, but 
full of small bones ; none else would taste of it, all had it for granted that it 
should be a snake in spite of the fin on its back. 

The part of the mound frem opposite where we landed was covered with 
birds’ nests ; in some were but eggs, in others goslings, or mother fowl of the 
albatross, the frigate birds, and other large sea fowl. The eggs were lying 
on the bare soil, and the twigs and bits of wood marking out the circumference 
of the nests, were apparently but to guide their proprietors on their return 
from a fishing cruise. The mother birds were not shy at all, only the huge 
albatross opened drowsily their bills on my approach, and I had to stun them 
before I could safely lay my hands on. The goslings of the albatross were 
then of the size of a full grown goose, covered still with snowy white down, 
which looked more like fur than anything else.. Unfurtunately I was not 
aware of the value of these downs with our softer sex, and as I was then in- 
fected with the mania for bird skinning, too, I despised the goslings, and bur- 
dened the carpenter, my companion, but with a dozen full grown birds, to oper- 
ate upon. * We collected also some baskets full of eggs, with which we man- 
aged to entertain all hands with first rate pancakes for two days. 

The captain was accompanied in this excursion by the cabin boy, and I, as: 
already «tated, by the carpenter, an ignorant old sailor. The captain died’ 
three years afterward in Zanzibar, after deserting me in the Red Sea, and rob- 
bing me of the vesse! with the assistance of his friends in Hamburgh. Only in 
the year after my visit to this island, the value of bird’s dung, or guano, beeame 
known to the commercial world, and of course it is only by reading the reports 
on this new trade, and the description of the bird islands in the Pacific, that I 
came to think of the analogy they present with my accidental discovery, which 
to all appearance has. not been interfered with yet. 

The British in Aden knew of no other guano deposits in the Indian Ocean, 
two years ago, but those on the Curria Murria islands, on the southeast coast 
of Arabia, and of three small islands near Mehte, on the part of the Somalee 
coast belonging to the Habart el Hadjiss tribe. The Somalee bring this guano 
to the market of Aden, where it sells for six and a quarter dollars the hundred 
Aden kehle, or about twenty dollars the English ton. This guano is said to 
be worth twelve pounds sterling in England. The guano from the Curria Mur- 
ria island is of inferior quality, and the loading of it costs much trouble and 
time ; so much so, that the English proprietors of these islands are in trouble, 
over head and ears, with almost every vessel they engage. The English com- 
pany is said to hold their lease or title-deed from the Imaun of Muscat; if true, 
their right is but might ; because this part of the Arabian coast never belonged 
to the Imaun of Muscat, but to Omar Ben Affarir, the Sheikh of the Mahara 
Arab tribe, who owns also the island of Socotra. 

The inhabitants of the Hadramaout for over a hundred years have used guano, 
which they call * Rebsh” in their language, as a fertilizer in the cultivation of 
the Toombak Hamoomee, or yellow Persian tobacco, exclusively smoked in the 
nargileh. Toombak and betel Jeaves are the principal articles of barter to the 
fishermen from Shcker and Macallah, two seaports in the Hadramaout ; by-the- 
by, the best on the ‘whole coast. These fishermen visit the Red sea annually, 
at fixed epochs, where they provide themselves with grains (principally Toaree), 
dates, and articles of European and Indian industry. Such as are in quest of 
“rebsh” touch the island or rock of Fatma, on their way up the Red sea, to set 
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half a dozen of their crew on shore, to collect a load of the article, by scraping 
it off from the rocks till the vessels return, which may be three months or 
longer. Fatma island lies about 30 miles due west from Mocha, on a line 
between this port and the African hamlet Eyt. It seems it is on this rock the 
American bark Fawn wrecked in 1818. The thirsty crew dug for water to the 
depth of four feet, but abandoned the task on account of the strong ammonia- 
cal smell the soil emitted the deeper they came. One of the crew, now of the 
eustom-house service in New-Orleans, communicated this cireumstance a few 
years ago only, totwo wealthy and enterprising New-Englanders, who decided 
not only to stake a couple of thousand dollars in the finding of the island, but 
one of them, although in his sixtieth year, undertook the journey himself, ac- 
companied by an experienced captain, hailing from St. John’s, N. B., who car- 
ried with him a sextant and chronometer to fix the bearing of this guano pros- 
pect. From New-Orleans to Southampton, Suez and Aden, the voyage is but a 
pleasure trip. In this latter place our prospect-hunters hired an open 380 ton 
native boat, manned by Africans, from the Dankaly tribe, on or near whose 
coast the guano island was presumed to be. The tropical sun in the Gulf of 
Aden and the month of June, proved more than the old gentleman could stand. 
To make matters worse, it took them a fortnight to reach Mocha, where acci- 
dentally I met these gentlemen in the port the moment of their arrival. The 
old gentleman was in a perfectly exhausted state, and it took him a week to re- 
eruit himself so far as to be able to accompany the captain in the search of 
their project. They returned after a week’s cruise, from which the old man re- 
turned worse than before, without having reached their object. Our travellers 
had no name to their island, the bearings were not correct, so in spite of their 
hitherto preserved strict silence they had to describe the island, and to talk 
of birds, in order to obtain the wonted information from the nativés, who at 
once decided this must be Fatma island, and thenceforth I perceived clearly that 
guano was the mysterious object of their travel. I was leaving for Massawah 
when the captain went, unaccompanied, on the second cruise, and it is here 
only from my old friend himself I heard, that the craft then sprung a leak, and 
that the captain, by over-exertion, fell dangerously sick, and was carried back 
to Aden, without having succeeded in his errand. My friend after a 17 days’ 
languishing in Mocha, finally gathered sufficient strength to return to Aden, 
and finally to his starting place, having lost time, money and health, and, as 
it seemed to me, part, too, of his former confidence in man. 

This “ guano-prospect hunting”’ carried from the shores of the Mexican gulf 
to the Red sea, of course filled my head with the importance of more information 
on the subject, and ‘“‘rebsh” became the chief theme of my conversations with 
Arabian mariners, on my protracted journeys to Hodieda, Massawah, Dahlak, 
Lohiea, Gunfoda, Djedda, Yambo, and Kossier, in which I gathered the infor- 
mation I here so liberally bestow on the public, because I am confident that no 
one will pick up an idea c» a project leaving behind an auxiliary alike useful 
and necessary as the project. ‘nay be. 

I do not set one tenth part ve interest on all the guano islands in the Red 
sea to the one I visited in the Indianwcean, on the colliers’ track from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the English coal depotin Aden. If the Turks resisted the oecu- 
pation of Perim, at the entrance to the Red sea, how much willthey and their 
interested friends resist such an aggression by the Yankees, in a sea considered 
sacred by the confessors of the Moslem faith! Butif the Turks will dispute 
the vain title of acquisition, neither will they, nor can they, resist the explora- 
tion, be it for salt, guano, or pearls, of any of the thousands of shoals and 
rocks inthe Arabian gulf. 

The real obstacle to.a connection of the existing large coal transportation to 
Aden, with the exportation of guano of the Red sea, is the difficulty and tedi- 
ousnes¢ of the passage of Bab-el Mandeb for unwieldy colliers. The only way 
to make guano in the Red sea profitable is to connect it with the lumber trade, 
an article of which the shores of the Red Sea are entirely destitute. 

Birds’ dung in the Red sea comes chiefly from the smaller sea-fowls of 
the gull tribe; the Arabians do not know the albatross, but the Somalee have 
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the name of Djahr Djrumbo for it. The Hadramee do not care for the Rebsh 
of the Curria Murria isles on their own coast, and, as before mentioned, they do 
not take it from the depths but from the superficies. 

Rebsh, I am informed by Museat fishermen, is to be found on or near the 
Abdel Curria island, near the westward of Socotra. 

There are no guano islands north of the Dahlak group, in which the follow- 
ing have been designated to me, viz.: M’Dbooha and the twin islands M’Dshe- 
dech and Okan, also a rock covered with guano in the north of the group, near 
the island called Doehel (German spelling Dochel). A year ago a fisherman 
from Great Dahlak had three boat-loads of guano in store, for which he could not 
get buyers, because Dahlak trades but with Massawah and Lohiea, two places 
where this article of commerce is not looked for yet. 

Throughout the Arabian Gulf people are getting aware of the commercial 
value of guano in Frenghistan, it is therefore a comparatively easy task for one 
acquainted with the language of the country, who knows how to circumvent 
the jealous character of the narrow-minded Arabians, to hunt up every guano 
isle or rock in the whole gulf, especially when he has a comfortable light- 
draught clipper at his disposal. 

The Red sea offers besides guano highly valuable commodities, such as cof- 
fee, hides, mother-of-pearl, and drugs of all kinds; also, stallions of horse and 
ass kinds ; ‘and last, not least, dried fish of superior quality, for half a cent the 
pound. From the moment England declares against France we will be able 
to recover from the latter our lost coffee trade in the Red sea, if we but man- 
age it properly. EmaNnvrL WEIsS. 

New-Or.eans, May 30th, 1859. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


NORTHEAST AND SOUTHWEST ALABAMA RAILROAD. 


Lizerty, Va., ls¢ May, 1859. 
Newton L. Wurrtriexp, Esq., 
President N. E. and S. W. Ala. Railroad. 


Dear Sir: I have read with much pleasure the annual report of your Company 
It is gratifying to the friends of Southern progress to see so much achieved in 
the face of such difficulties as you have had to encounter; and the energy and 
resource manifested by you give an assurance of ultimate and entire success in 
your important enterprise. 

The Southern States have been found to possess advantages which place them 
far in advance of the North in the construction of railroads. 

The great elements for the construction of roads are labor and provisions. As 
the South possesses these important materials, the problem of their conversion 
into a way to market is very simple. A mortgage of this investment and of the 
staple freights will furnish the money to iron and stock the road. _ 

The North, on the contrary, is compelled to raise large contributions of money 
to purchase labor and provisions ; and as its roads are chiefly employed in the 
transportation of the productions of other States, the North derives little incidental 
advantages from the reduction of freights upon its own staples. The construc- 
tion of roads in the South adds as directly to the value of real estate, labor, 
and productions, as if it had been invested in drainage or fertilization of the 
country. 

Your road seems to have encountered more than average obstacles. It tra. 
verses a sparsely settled country. deficient in slave labor and capital. But you 
have adverted to an advantage which will insure you success. Your road is a 
section of the “ great Southwestern national and international railroad” You 
may, therefore, confidently claim the through mail and travel, and the measure- 
ment goods ; and you must participate in the Valifornia gold, mail, and passen- 
ger business by the Tehuantepec connection. 


_ 
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These sources of revenue will, with the local business of your road, give you 
dividends. They will perform another important office; they will furnish the 
means of bringing interior products to market. 

The laws which determine travel and tonnage are in one respect different. 
Travel seeks the great points of business, pleasure, and political attractions, by 
the shortest and most rapid means of communication ; exportable tonnage pur- 
sues the most eligible route to the seaboard. There is an interior in all the South- 
ern States, so distant from market that its productions will not bear the cost of 
transportation by ordinary means, and so sparsely settled that it will not maintain 
of itselfa railroad. Your road lies in part through such a region. Whilst, there- 
fore, it might be doubtful whether it could so far reduce freights upon productions 
as to increase materially the trade area of your seaport city, if it were a separate 
and isolated section terminating at the base of the mountains, yet constituting a 
part of a great route, and drawing revenue from an immense and varied through 
business, all its working expenses and dividends may be derived from this foreign 
and incidental source, whilst the agricultural, mineral and commercial develop- 
ment of the country, upon the line of your road, may be favored by low freights, 
and other facilities. Your Directory will, in effect, charge the cost of local de- 
velopment upon their foreign trade, until the most remote valley in Alabama will 
send its tribute to build up the commerce of your seaport city. 

For this power to discriminate in the imposition of rates of transportation upon 
different articles, constitutes the great advantage of the railroad as a medium of 
commercial communication. Jt grows out of the fact that the same corporation 
is at once the common carrier and the owner of the right of way, and can adjust 
its tariff of charges accordingly. ‘lhe loss or non-profit of carrying a particular 
article per se, may be assessed upon some other article or service, which will bear 
it. The revenues of the road are thus kept up, and the loss on a specific arti- 
cle repaid by other and incidental results, such as local or commercial develop- 
ment. 

You may thus imagine the merchant of New-Orleans contributing to cheapen 
the goods brought into Elyton, or Gadsden. The bearded Californian, belted with 
gold—the slave trader—the valetudinarian—the politician or the pleasure-hunter 
—the Federal government, with its ministers, its mails, or its soldiers—each pur- 
suing its particular intent, but all contributing to furnish the humble planter of 
St. Clair with cheap goods and Western provisions ; bringing daily light and in- 
telligence to enable him to appreciate the wealth which has been slumbering 
around him, and furnishing him with thé means of transporting his crops to the 
great market of his own State. 

For, though this through-business pursues the same route with the domestic 
product as far as their route may be coincident, yet governed by a different law, 
the exportable produce separates itself from the through-business when the for- 
mer comes within the attraction of a port of exportation. 

Thus it may be seen that this through business from North to South, passing in 
part over your road, is a stream turning in its course some useful machine. It 
performs its office and flows away. Would it not be madness to insist upon stop- 
ping the water? Would it not be folly to object to eating the bread ground at a 
mill, because we could not also bottle up all the water that turned its wheels ? 
Such, to my mind, is a fair illustration of the opposition to a through business, 
because it may not be monopolized and diverted to some point for which it is not 
destined. We can only borrow and employ such business so far as its purpose 
may be coincident with our interest. 

I write this to confirm your opinion that Mobile is interested in your road as a 
means of developing her trade area, and because I infer that Mobile may have the 
same unwise hostility to travel lines transversely crossing her territory, mani- 
fested by other deep-water cities. The true interest of all such cities is to em- 
ploy the incidental agency of such lines to develop interior production and cone 
sumption, with the certainty that the results will promote the commercial interests 
in the manner I have endeavored to explain. 

But to secure to yourselves the advantages of a through business, you must 
offer no impediment to trade. You should do your part toward sending from 
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New-York to New-Orleans all merchandise, mails, and passengers, without de- 
lay, detention or exaction. You must aot, because it is inevitable that this busi- 
ness must be done over your line, levy more than a pro rata charge for service 
performed in common with others ; you must interpose no break of gauge, no un- 
friendly schedule of time or tariff of freight. You are a section of the “ great na- 
tional and international Southwestern railroad,” and are, in honor as in interest, 
bound to sustain the confederate welfare which you represent. é 

I have no doubt, therefore, that upon the completion of your road, the city of 
Mobile will receive a farge contribution of interior trade, which is at this time 
undeveloped, or carried to some other market. 

I have still less doubt that the quota of the through business to which I have 
adverted, to be received by your road, will amply repay its advocates and stock- 
holders for everything said or done in its behalf. 

It cannot be improper to advert to the important political influences of the railroad 
system of which yours is a part. The preponderance of the Northern States has 
been due to their material progress. They have brought domestic and foreign 
commerce to their cities; they have opened and settled up an immense interior, 
all of which has been at once converted into the elements of political power. 

The Southern States are imitating this example ; and as their natural facilities 
of agriculture and commerce are greater, so their ultimate success in regaining 
their relative position in the confederacy is inevitable. ; 

The cheaper products of the North cannot be extended much farther into the 
interior, without becoming so far distant from market as not to justify the invest- 
ment of labor and capital. i : 

The prejudices against slavery inculeated in the North have excluded them 
from Southern territory, and confined them to a region barren and unprofitable. 

The North has chosen for its portion the rainless and mountain deserts and 
sage plains which intervene between Kansas and California. Of this vast re- 
gion, it has been reported by the surveys of the war department that but a small 
proportion is arable. 

The South, on the contrary, commands a region producing staples which will 
pay for transportation from the distant interior of Texas and across the ocean to 
the markets of the world, 

Is there an apprehension lest the arable area of the South will be too limited to 
compete with the expansion of the North? 

The system of railroads now building in the South answers the question. 
There are lines of roads traversing the whole interior of the Southwest, and ter- 
minating on the Gulf of Mexico. Within two years there will be scarcely a 
county in Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, or Mis- 
sissippi, which cannot communicate directly with the Gulf ports of New-Orleans, 
Mobile, or Pensacola. 

The political obstacles to the colonization and confederation of the Mexican 
States with our own once removed, the South has the means of throwing thousands 
of her most enterprising and industrious population into the planting and mining 
States of Mexico. Washington city is now within nine days of the city of Mexico ; 
at the commencement of the century, it was not within less than forty days of New- 
Orleans. Emigration from Alabama to Mexico could be carried on with one 
tenth of the time, cost and risk with which Virginia sent her earliest emigrants 
across Spencer's Hill into Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Once in possession of the territory, minerals and staples of the Mexican States, 
the process of restoring our sectional equilibrium, and controlling the policy of the 
world, through the monopoly of supplying its wants, is simple. [t will in due time 
display its own elucidation. 

These considerations will give your enterprise the approval of statesmen and pa- 
triots throughout the whole South. 

But your report represents the obstacles which your road has had to encounter. 
It intimates that you need assistance. 

What will you think, then, of a correspondent who offers no aid except an essay 
upon the abstract properties of the railroad ? 

I have, I think, indicated the true source of assistance. 
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Your road is a section of the great through route between New-York, Califor- 
nia, and New-Orleans. Its completion is essential to the perfect performance of 
the common service. Every road, city and community upon that great route is in- 
terested. : ahs 

Why not, then, call upon them to give you the moderate aid you need, in in- 
dorsements and assurances to capitalists, machinists, and ironmasters ? ah 

Your road is a part of theirs. Every day that you delay to iron and stock itis a 
positive loss of revenue tothem. Your line may be essential to take the merchan- 
dise between New-York and New-Orleans, as against the coastwise trade. Sup- 
pose a through express for merchandise passing between those points in five days, 
without transhipment, would it nogtake the $25,000,000 of merchandise that now 
risks the reefs of Florida and t®e delay of winds and currents? Suppose the 
Tehuantepec connection completed, would not the forty-five miliions of gold pre- 
fer a time of sixteen days to twenty-six, and an insurance of 1 to the present rate 
of 3 per cent.? Suppose your line becomes a section of the double-daily mail 
route between New-York and New-Orleans, at a compensation of $300 a mile? 
Would not all or any one «f these justify your associates in giving their guarantee 
upon the small sum necessary to complete your improvement ? ; 

This is no new theory. Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, have 
furnished, in great part, the means necessary to extend their lines into the West- 
ern States. Why should not the roads and cities interested in and connected with 
your own do likewise ? F 

I know most of the men connected with your railroad system. They have given 
the highest proof of practical capacity and resource ; they have laid down a rail- 
road of one thousand miles, from Norfolk to’ the Mississippi; they have laid down 
another, of little less length, from Charleston and Savannah to the same point; 
they have filled the interior of the South with works of internal improvement, 
which gratify and astonish all who view thern. You have labored very faithfully 
yourselves, and have a right to ‘‘ call upon Hercules.”’? Your call will not be un- 
heeded. Very truly and respectfully, yours, 

Wm. M. Burwe t. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 


THE METAL CROP OF THE WORLD. 


AN examination of the crop of metals produced in the great harvest field of 
our globe leads to some striking and interesting facts. Until the discovery of 
the gold fields of Australia and California, the crop of precious metals through- 
out the world maintained as uniform a production as the cereal or other crops, and 
even since these discoveries the rate of production, so suddenly and enormously 
expanded, has subsided into regularity. The amount of glittering dust shipped 
yearly from San Francisco, Melbourne, and Sydney is now as accurately esti- 
mated as cotton, wheat, tobacco, or any of the great staples. 

The value of precious metals produced per annum in the United States as 
compared with Europe is estimated, in round numbers, in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, thus : United States, sixteen millions of pounds sterling ; Great Britain, 
twenty millions of pounds sterling ; Russian Empire, five millions ; France, only 
three millions ; the Austrian Empire, less than half a million ; Prussia, a little 
upwards of four millions ; Belgium, nearly two millions ; Spain, a million and 
a half; Sweden and Norway, a million; Saxony, three hundred thousand; the 
Hartz District rather more ; and Italy considerably less than half a million; and 
Switzerland, only seventy-eight thousand pounds sterling. The annual average 
of precious metals in Australia is put down at eight millions two hundred and 
fourteen thousand and one hundred and sixty-seven pounds sterling ; Mexico and 
Chil foot up about nine millions sterling, and the rest of South America, exclu- 
sive of Chili, gives less than three and a half millions. According to this esti- 
mate, the grand total crop of precious metals produced annually in Europe and 
America, including Australia, is nearly seventy-six millions of pounds sterling, 
in exact numbers £75,785,000. 
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Mr. Whitney’s table of the metallic produce of the world for the year 1854, 
presents some interesting facts. Russia in that year is supposed to have pro- 
duced 60,000 pounds, troy, of gold, and 58,000 pounds of silver. Of copper she 
produced 6,500 tons, 4,000 tons of zine, 800 tons of lead, and 200,000 tons of iron. 
The disproportion here between the precious and useful metals is very striking, 
as will be seen by a comparison with Great Britain. The gold of Great Britain 
in 1854 is estimated at 100 pounds, troy ; silver at 70,000 pounds; tin 7,000 
tons ; copper 14,500 tons ; zine, 1,000 tons ; lead 61,000 tons ; and iron 8,000,000 
tons. In the same year the United States, including California, is supposed to have 
produced 200,000 pounds, troy, of gold; 22,000 pounds ofsilver ; 1,00U.000 pounds, 
avoirdupois, of mereury (Great Britain and Russia producing none at all) ; 3,500 
tons of copper ; 5,000 of zine ; 15,000 of lead, nd 1,000,000 tons of iron. 

The great country for mercury is Spain, which produced in 1854 2,500,000 
pounds. Next comes the United States. with 1,000,000 pounds as we have 
seen ; then Austria, with 500,000 pounds, and, finally, Peru, with 200,000 pounds. 
The tin crop is larger in Great Britain than anywhere else on the globe. To 
her 7,000 tons, the East Indies and Southern Asia brings 5,000 tons; Peru, 
4,500; Saxony, 100 tons; Austria 50, and Spain 10 tons. Great Britain also 
surpasses all other countries in the production of copper, and will continue to 
do so until some facile process of making marketable the vast masses of native 
copper which abound in the Lake Superior region is discovered. Next after 
Great Britain comes Chili, with 14,000 tons of copper ; then Russia; then Aus- 
tralia and Oceanica, producing 3,500 tons; the same in the United States ; 
Austria, 3,300 tons ; then the East Indies and Southern Asia, with 3,000 tons ; 
and so on, Saxony closing the list with bare 50. France, Switzerland. Mexico, 
and Brazil,it seems, produce no copper at all, at least, none is set down in Mr. 
Whitney’s table. Cuba produces 2,000 tons ; Africa only 600 tons. 

Mexico takes the palm in silver, the product of 1854 amounting to 1,750,000 
pounds, troy. Chili ranks next, at 250,000 pounds ; Ecuador and New-Grana- 
da are put down at 130,000 pounds ; Bolivia the same; Spain 125,000 pounds, 
and so on, Brazil closing the list with only 700 pounds. Prussia and the Hartz 
District yield the same, 30,000 pounds each. Saxony gives 60,000 pounds ; 
France, 5,000 pounds ; Italy, Africa, the East Indies, Southern Asia, and Cuba 
do not appear in the silver Jist. 

In the gold column we find the United States taking the lead at the head of 
200,000 pounds; next Australia, 150,000 pounds; Russia, as before stated, 
60,000 pounds; East Indies and Southern Asia, 25,000; Ecuador and New- 
Granada, 15,000 pounds; Mexico, 10,000 pounds; Brazil, 6,000 pounds; Aus- 
tria, 5,700 pounds, and Africa, 4,000 pounds. Spain brings only 42 pounds ; 
the Hartz District gives but 6 pounds, and poor Sweden’a miserable 2 pounds. 
Norway, Belgium, Prussia, Saxony, Switzerland, France, ltaly, and Cuba make 
no returns to the gold column. 

From Mr. Whitney’s letter, it appears that Great Britain takes the lead of the 
United States, not only in silver, tin, copper, and iron, but in lead also. The 
product of this metal for 1854, in Great Britain, is set down at 61,000 tons, 
against 15,000 in the United States. We had supposed that the lead moun- 
tains of Missouri would have given a yery different return. Even Spain pro- 
duces twice as much lead as the United States, the yield in 1854 being put down 
at 30,000 tons. Prussia produces 8,000 tons; Austria, 7,000 tons; the Hartz 
District, 5,000 tons; Saxony, 2,000 tons; France, 1,500 tons; Belgium, 1,000 
tons ; Italy, 500 tons, and, lowest of all, Sweden. 200 tons. As regards the iron 
crop, we have seen Great Britain and the United States heading the list, the 
former with three and the latter with one million of tons. France comes next 
with 600,000 tons; then Belgium, 300,000 tons ; Russia, 200.000 tons; Prussia, 
150,000 tons, and so on—Norway bringing up the rear with 5,000 tons. The 
grand totals of the metallic produce of the world for 1854, as summed up by 
Mr. Whitney, are: Gold, 479,950 pounds, troy ; silver, 2,812,200 pounds, 
troy ; mercury, 4,200,000 pounds, avoirdupois; tin, 13,660 tons; copper, 
56,850 tons; zinc, 60,550 tons; lead, 133,000 tons; and iron, 5,792,000 tons. 
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COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tur foreign exports of domestic products from Great Britain for the year 1858 
were £116,614,331, against £122,066,107 for the year 1857—adding to these. the 
foreign produce and manufactures exported, the aggregate exports of Great 
Britain exceed one hundred and fifty millions sterling. ‘The following is a sum- 
mary of imports and exports for four years, 1854—1867 : 


Import and Export Trade—Real Values. 


EXPORTS. 
Br’h Pro- For’n and 
IMPORTS. duce and Colonial Total 
Year. Manuf ’res. Produce. Exports. 


1854 .... £162,889,053 .. .£97,184,726 ...£18,648,978 .. .£115,833,704 
1855 .... 148,542,850 .... 95,688,085 .... 21,012,956 .... 116,701,041 
1856 .... 172,514,154. ...115,826,948 .... 23,393,405 .... 189,220,353" 
1857 .... 187,844,441. ...122,066,107 .... 24,108,194 .... 146,174,801 


In order to show what the leading items of exports are, we annex the sum- 
mary for both years, 1857 and 1858: 


Declared Value of Exportations from Great Britain. 


ARTICLES. 1857. 1858. ARTICLES. 1857. 1858. 
Apparel and Slops.£2,159,205 £1,944,283 | Copper and Brass., £3,124,049 £2,854,129 
Beer and Ale...... 1,592;267, I585 15796) Leads. acs.cc cane 724,752 616,580 
Books. goncmteneraas 422,323 390°496, 1) bimces. a) reese . 1,790,837 1,621,773 
Butters a cnkacios cae 562,124 541,260 | Oil Seed.......... 664,411 844,979 
Gandlesi-c. carer ace 280,403 157,348 | Painters’ Colors.... 443,476 380,822 
Cheese. aes 113,922 90,481 | Pickles and Sauces. 353,759 289,928 
Coals and Culm.... 3,210,661 3,052,735] Plate and Jewelry. 545,473 453,613 
@ordagete.asecaen< 246,925 T66;266: | Saltese. cae aeee 336,754 287,545 
Cottons: aaa. SOSTZ SSIES S. 402264 | Silksee cases 2,889,829 2,096,591 
Cotton Yarns...... 8,700,589 9,573,320 |.Soap .........0.... 239,976 209,728 
Earthenware ...... 1492'236 1, 150'607 pSoda. >. .sadeusse oe 760,941 812,675 
Bishvwdccuie. mates 652,341 BG ORSt OpIRtSi-4..maciae src 752,073 206,768 
Purmitures..ciec.c00 (299,272 258,261 | Stationery......... 742,372 803,540 
Glagsran warner we 659,007 570,544 | Sugar, refined..... 355,653 363,462 
Haberdashery..... 3,893,613 3,473,541] Wool............. 1,089,490 901,495 
Hardwares........ 4,016,230 3,280,466 | Woolens.......... 10,703,375 9,777,977 
Heatherh, wae eie 2,289,488 | 2,011,194 | Woolen Yarn...... 2,941,800 2,953,850 
Linens....,....... 4,516,880 °4,124,136 | Unenumerat’d Art’les 9,199,181 7,943,468 
Linen Yarn....... 1,547,953 1,789,190 —— --— 
Machinery ........ 3,883,669 3,603,989 Totalsa.joeane £122,066,107 £116,614,331 
Iron and Steel. ..., 13,406,076 11,236,045 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH.CAROLINA. 


Gov. Attston of South Carolina makes, the following remarks upon the sub- 
ject of Education in that State : 


The fund bequeathed by Alexander Downer, deceased, for the support of a 
school in Edgefield District, exceeds twenty thousand dollars ($20,000). The 
accounts are settled annually before the Commissioner in Equity of Edgefield, 
and the provident care of the Chancellors of the Court of Equity, is especially 
invoked by the liberal testator—they, doubtless, will be faithful in guarding 
the sacred trust. Not having been able to visit the school, I commend it ear- 
nestly to the faithful notice of the delegation of Edgefield. I may be permit- 
ted to make the like appeal to the Abbeville delegation, for the De la Howe 
school in their district. Some portion of the land: devised far the support of 
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this school has been sold, by leave of the Legislature, which, I think, ought 
to be restored in order to preserve entire the territory, as it was originally left 
and intended by the testator—which seems well adapted for a sheep-walk. 
Connected with a proposition to the last General Assembly to send a pupil te 
one of the agricultural schools of France, I received from the civil attention of 
the Minister d’ Agriculture et d’ Instruction, a programme of the said schools, 
showing the course of instruction and the cost. This programme, of which I 
furnished a translation to the President of the’ State Agricultural Society in 
January last, was accompanied by a graceful tender from the Minister of France 
of his best offices towards a son of South Carolina, who should be recommend- 
ed by the Governor. 

The school supported by the Beresford bounty, seems to be flourishing. The 
fund is well managed. 

Academies and high schools have been multiplied, within a few years, in the 
several districts—especially for the education of girls, upon whose moral and 
mental, as well as physical development, depend so much the future welfare of 
society. Sustained generally by sectarian influences, they supply extensively 
that liberal culture and discipline by means of which the minds of our ingenuous 
youth are strengthened and prepared for the active duties of life. Under the 
wholesome influence of jatelligent and more devoted Commissioners, increased 
usefulness has been realized from the funds appropriated for the support of 
Free Schools. To insure the fullest success, the schools must be considered 
free, in the best sense of the word, for the admission of the children of any cit- 
izen. I cannot omit to invoke, for this precious charge of the State, the devo- 
ted personal attention of patriotic citizens in all the districts. The improved 
system of instruction which is successfully pursued under the direction of the 
Board -of St. Philip’s and St. Michael’s, is worthy of your patronage and of 
general emulation. In order to afford to every part of the State an opportuni- 
ty to witness its success and discuss its merits, the teachers throughout the 
commonwealth were invited by me to assemble in Charleston, in the first week 
of June, and examine for themselves its practical operation. I am happy to 
have it in my power to bring to the notice of all persons engaged in teaching, 
Carrol’s “ Catechism of United States History,” a small work of great value to 
schools, prepared by one of our fellow-citizens, himself an experienced teacher. 
A Noumal School was authorized by the last General Assembly, to be estab- 
lished in the city of Charleston. Its success has been secured by the liberal 
subscriptions of individuals and societies. I trust that your Honorable Body 
will not fail, before its final adjournment, to provide for the organization of 
another Normal School in the upper or middle portion of the State. Certain 
generous citizens of Charleston have commenced a subscription, also, for estab- 
lishing and maintaining a Marine School afloat in their harbor. This benevo- 
lent design is worthy of encouragement. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT, 


1.—AFRICAN LABOR SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


Tur editor of the Review having been elected President of an Association with 
this title, the constitution of which was given in our last number, addressed a letter 
to Mr. Yancey, of Alabama (inreply to one received from that gentlemen), ex- 
plaining and defining his position, on the new and important issue of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade. The two letters are given below. It only remains to add 
that the subject is an open one, and that we are willing as journalists to pub- 
lish able contributions upon one side as well as upon the other. Our pages 
have shown this. Witness in the present number Gov. Foote’s speech and that 
of Mr. Spratt. What is wanted is more light. We are not afraid of it. 
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Mentcomery, ALA., 23d May, 1859. 


J.D. B. De Bow, Esq., New-Orleans : 

Dear Sir :—I see by the newspapers, that an African Labor Supply Association was formed 
at Vicksburg, just after the adjournment of the lateSouthern Convention. In the published 
proceedings I also notice that Mr. Spratt was selected to deliver an address at the next meet- 
ing of the Association, and I was cho-en as one of two alternates. 

‘The Constitution of the association, as it appears in the public prints, is indefinite as to 
the designs of the association, or I should rather say, as to the manner in which it will pro- 
mote the supply of African labor. 

I therefore address you, as the President of the Association, and request of you a full ex- 
planation of the aims of the Association, and the means by which it is to be obtained. Par- 
ticularly, I desire to be informed. whether the Association, in the event that the laws of the 
United states against the importation of Africans, as slaves, cannot be repealed or declared 
unconstitutional, designs to encourage the slave trade between this country and Africa, 
Cuba and Bazil in violation of those laws. 

[Signed,] Yours respectfully, 
W UL. Yancey. 
ARTESIAN Sprines, Miss., June 3d, 1859. 

My Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 238d May, directed to New-Orleans, has 
been forwarded to me at this point. 

I cannot think for a moment, that anything in my own character, or that of 
the gentlemen who were most active in forming the “ African Labor Supply 
Association,” to which you advert, would warrant the inference, that under its 
cover are countenanced a design of violating, in any event or under any cireum- 
stances, in the letter or the spirit, the Constitution and laws of the country. 
These gentlemen whose names are before the public, are among the most in- 
telligent and reputable citizens of Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana, and al- 
though I was not consulted by them, in any of the steps which preceded the 
formation of the asssociation, I was not the less grateful for the decided mark 
of confidence and consideration they evinced in selecting me as the permanent 
presiding officer. 

It would be more complimentary certainly to my pride, to regard your letter, 
as that simply of a friend, (perhaps I may add from his antecedents, a sympa- 
thizer,) having in view a reply, which his convictions taught, would set aright 
before the public and upon grounds which must meet its approval, a move- 
ment about which it seems there has been misrepresentation and misapprehen - 
sion. 

To one who has observed the signs of the times, the evidence is irresistible, 
that the question of labor supply is at this moment, attracting in every part of 
the South and of the South-West, a degree of attention which has never been 
accorded to it before, stimulated as that question is, by the almost boundless, 
and now but partially oceupied domain, in our possession or within our reach, 
adapted to rich and productive cultivation ; by the increasing demand, and en- 
hanced prices obtained for every description of product peculiar to that do- 
main, and by the unprecedented rise in the value of the only species of labor 
which it is capable of employing, thus diverting it from every other channel of 
industry into a single absorbing one. 

In the contingency thus presenting itself, but two alternatives exist from 
which a choice can be made by the people of the South; the one being to 
await with folded arms that coming of population and of labor which will be 
the result of natural increase, in which we shall have the disadvantage that 
other and competing countries are not dependent solely upon such increase ; 
and the other, to adopt the line of policy pursued in those countries, to open 
the doors and invite and promote the coming of laborers from every source. 

The latter expedient, it would appear, has been taxed to its utmost limit du- 
ring a period of about half a century,and the practical fruits are that whatever 
of labor or of population the republican flag has invited, has expended and ex- 
hausted itself exclusively in developing, extending and building up the colossal 
power of other sections, and in elevating them to that control which they have 
at last reached in national affairs. 

It is plain, and time and events have demonstrated the fact, that it is not Eu- 
ropean lubor which we want, since that labor during so long an experiment, has 
mot taken foothold in our limits, evidencing thus an incapacity to adapt itself 
to our condition and to become amalgamated with us, but time and events 
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have made it equally clear, that if such labor is indeed desirable, it is altogether 
without our reach. : 

It should not therefore be a matter of surprise, that in casting about for re- 
lief, intelligent minds in every part of the South, find themselves insensibly 
attracted back to that father-land of our present labor system, which has been 
prolifie of so many benefits to us and to our civilization, which in turn through 
its offshoots has shared the benefits of that civilization, and played a part there- 
by in modern industrial history so important as to leave it an open question, if 
the commerce, industry, wealth and progress of the world do not owe as much 
to Africa as to Europe itself. 4 

From the teeming millions, the barbarian hosts, crushed, oppressed, benight- ‘ 
ed, of that father-land, cannot a few more subjects be spared to civilization ? % 

There may be, and I am not at present arguing that point, a very great dif- 
ference in principle between the transfer of African labor, .without constlting® 


(LTS ch me 


the laborer, from one section to another of the South, and the act of transfer- 
pss Bay in the same manner, from other sections whiére it is to be 
had, as for éxaniple from Cuba, from Brazil, or from the Guinea Coast, whose 
“éhiefs it is understood assert and exercise rights of mastery as well defined and 
established as our own! I am willing to hear the point argued, and also an- © 
ether very important one, which is to the effect, that African slavery, though 
very right and very proper and much to be justified, where it now exists at the 
South, is a thing after all to be separated, very carefully, from the act of bring- 
tng wt there, which act was immoral, irreligious, wicked, inexpedient, and will be 
so again, the hand of Providence which was at one time so discernible in it huving 
been as discernibly withdrawn ! gi € 4 
kd (eh 


omic 


Or it may be that whilst the principle remains the same, the question of expe- 
dency has come in and determined the opinions and legislation of the country, 
but upon this point too would I hear further argument. 
I may maintain or deny that the Federal Slave Trade acts are constitutional, 
or if they are, that they apply, or can be made to apply, to the introduction of 
Africans in the condition of apprentices ; may declare for the retention of these 
acts, Federal and State, or for their repeal, without subjecting myself, in either 
cease, to the charge of being deficient in patriotism, or in any of those attributes 
which are generally held to be compatible with good citizenship. 
Favoring even the repeal of the Federal acts as a brand upon the institutions 
of the South, I may, nevertheless, reserve the right of advocating the retention, 
in whole or part, of those of the S/ates, should further examination indicate 
that as the safer policy ; or may be willing to advocate the repeal in such States 
only as seem to be the most crippled, Texas, Louisiana, etc., and the new States 
which are in embryo, regulating the repeal even then, so stringently, so dis- 
ereetly, as to remove every ground of apprehension, either of excessive supply, 
or of harshness and cruelty to be practised, over and above that which is un- 
avoidably incident to immigration of every kind. ; 
Let the election be what it may, the subject is, indeed, fully and fairly before 
the publie, and is quite as legitimate and proper for discussion and argument, 
in every point of view, as any of those trite and hackneyed ones, of banks, 
tariffs, internal improvements and revenues, that have made the fortunes of 
politicians, and divided and distracted our people, in every period of their 
history. 
To ia this discussion by the preparation and publication of reports and 
addresses, by the bringing into collision of mind with mind, in town, county 
and state meetings and associations; by collecting and disseminating appro- 

riate data, may be stated in brief ta be the purpose of the African Labor 
Supply Association, its members being impressed with the general merits of the 
cause in which they are enlisted, but at the same time open to argument, and 
opposing conviction. They adopt no machinery which is unusual, and cherish 
no aims that are not proclaimed out of doors, assimilating themselves rather to 
those leagues and associations, which in Europe and America, under the banner 
of the “Corn Laws,” “ Free Trade,” “ Parliamentary Reform,” etc., have been 
as familiar as household words, and have never been thought at all inconsistent 


with the duties of good citizenship.» ~~ “manent 
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Nor ought it to be regarded as impracticable, though it may almest verge 
upon that point, to obtain a repeal of national legislation upon the subject of 
the slave trade. Revolutions seemingly as impossible, have been accomplished 
time and again in history. The stop which was given to this trade was one of 
those revolutions, when every Christian and civilized power had previously 
sanctioned and supported it. The attitude which slavery itself has assumed, 
contrasted with that it held in the days of Mr. Jefferson, and of Wilberforce, is 
another. It will not do to fix opinion by Procrustean laws, and should the 
South be brought to unite again, the energy of her convictions may tell very 
potently and very far. 

I say should the South unite—for who can be sure, that when our smaller pro- 

rietors and non-slaveholders, among the best and most reliable citizens we 
oa come to examine carefully, they will not imagine that there isa tendency 
at present to consolidate in few and fewer hands, the entire eontrol of labor, 
and that such a tendency is capable of being counteracted, and their own state 
and condition greatly improved, by the opening of a new source of supply, 
which from its comparative cheapness, would prove to be within their reach, 
and adapted to the inferior lands, which are in their possession, or are readily 
accessible to them. 

The larger proprietors, the sterling men of wealth and character, after a 
eareful survey of the whole field, may see, that let even the worst happen, and 
their slaves and products depreciate in the market, the condition will at least 
have inappreciable advantages of another kind, in this, that the basis of glavery 
will be enlarged, and be brought to embrace in a direct and tangible interest, 
every member of the community, and its area at the same time be widened by the 
introduction of new States, interested in its maintenance, and by the retention 
of those States now upon the border, and believed to be somewhat in jeopardy. 
They may see that with the increase of labor, will come the population and the 
capital necessary to direct and control it; and thus a general condition of pros- 
perity, through all the ramifications of the community, which must re-act upon 
themselves. Or, occupying another stand point, from which a larger sphere 
can be embraced, reflections like these may present themselves: The price of 
slaves in the past has not decreased in the ratio of increased supply, but the 
very reverse has been the case; and the same in regard to slave products. 
there are natural and necessary limitations upon the proposed means of supply, 
Which must tend to distribute the increase very equally and regularly over a 
long period, and in all probability cause it to be felt more in retaining slave 

roperty at its present figures, than in producing any actual decline from them. 
While the demand for slave products is an increasing quantity, represented by the 
growing civilization of the unnumbered millions of urope and of Asia, the capa- 
city of supply is a constant and almost fixed quantity, represented by the increase 
of a few millions of Africans, upon our shores, and is thus at a disadvantage in 
the race, and may, in the end, lead to such an enhancement of prices, as wilh 
let in the free labor of other nations, or stimulate their introduction of slaves, 
and thus in effect break down the monopoly which is now 1n our hands. 

The North, and I come to her last, finding that she has gone to the end of 
her tether in aggressions upon the institutions of the South, and that any 
attempt to interfere with slavery further would be met with open and violent 
disruption of the federal system, and that the Union, if it subsists at all, must 
be one with slaveholders, may, in a practical point of view—and our “ northern 
brethren” are a very practical and far-seeing people—regard it of little import- 
ance whether those slaveholders and their slaves be many or few, so that the 
balance of power, which is now established and is not likely again to be dis- 
turbed in their hands is retained, and with it the capacity of enjoying the fruits, 
and exacting tribute, out of the enlarged and enlarging prosperity that would 
in all probability result. 

On the other hand. and I keep this steadily in view, none of these: suppositions 
ee) in the event prove to be sustained; but the views of the very intelligent, 
and none can doubt, patriotic gentlemen, in all of the States, who array them- 
selves so.earnestly in the opposition may prevail. I listen to these gentlemen 
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with a great deal of respect and interest, and sm happy to see them brought 
out, and give to the extent ef my opportunities as a journalist, the utmost 
publicity to their arguments. They may be right, though you and I do not 
think so, with the lights at present before us, that a future increase of slave 
territory is impossible, and that therefore an accelerated increase of slaves would 
Africanize the slave States, destroy the value of productions, introduce disease 
and insubordination, expel population, etc. It is at least an honest opinion, 
and entitled to weight. 

Fair and legitimate discussion is what is wanted, and that only. It can do 
no harm in any country, and under any state of things, and in regard to any 
matter. It is an idle assumption that the discussion will divide and distract the 
South. The division, at most, will prove to be of no more importance than 
such as already exists in regard to cardinal matters of State and Federal policy, 
which at any moment is ready to be sacrificed when the common interest is 
menaced. We may trust our fellow-citizens thus far, and they will suspect us 
in return neither of disloyalty or of treason. 

I am, your ob’t sery’t, : 
J. D. B. Dz Bow. 

To the Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Montgomery, Ala. 


2.—MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 


The city of Memphis, situated on the east bank of the Mississippi River, in 
the county of Shelby, and State of Tennessee, is rapidly becoming the great 
eentre of commerce and inter-communication between the North and the South. 
Its central location and beautiful situation on the high clay bluff, known, in 
early times,as the “ Fourth Chickasaw Bluff,” gives it a position of commanding 
influence. 

This bluff was selected, as early as the year 1736, as a suitable position for a 
garrison by the French, and while Louisiana was possessed by Spain it was 
again chosen as a healthy and commanding site for a similar establishment. A 
fort and garrison had been built and occupied, and the adjacent Jand cleared and 
cultivated many years anterior to their being surrendered to the United States, 
agreeably to the treaty of St. Idelfonso. Being from thirty-nine to forty feet 
above the highest flood, it is néver exposed to inundation, and commands a 
complete view of the Mississippi River, which, at this place, is rather more 
than three quarters of a mile wide. 

The scenery from the city is quite picturesque and delightful, presenting a 
rich and extensive plain in the rear, with improvements of architectural beauty, 
finish, and capacity. 

In casting the eye up the Mississippi River, a water view is obtained for sev- 
eral miles, interrupted and varied by a cluster of islands, about two miles dis- 
tant, commonly known by the name of * Paddy’s Hen and Chickens,” through 
which the Mississippi is seen discharging its immense volume of water in two 
or three different channels. Upon directing the attention down the river, the 
eye enjoys an equally extensive range, where is presented, within three miles’ 
space, “ President’s Island,” which contains several thousand acres of Jand,a 
considerable portion of which is very fertile and entirely free from inundation. 

In 1782 uncivilized Indians and the wild beasts of the forest inhabited the 
bluff above-named, and 1783 the Spanish government directed W. H. Gayoso, 
then acting governor of the Territory of Louisiana, to take steps for the occu- 
pation, by the Spanish Government, of this point. 

The Indians manifesting a disposition to receive the officers of the Spanish 
Government, Governor W. H. Gayoso came up with a sufficient nwuber of 
troops, and built Fort St. Fernando on the bluff, at the mouth of Wolf River, the 
site of which is now covered by a portion of the vavy yard. The Spanish con- 
tinued in occupation of this garrison until the ratification of th: treaty by 
which Louisiana was ceded to the United States Governnient, and thirty-five 
degrees of north latitude established as the boundary line between the two 
governments. 
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Soon after this General Pike, then Lieutenant Pike, was sent, by the United 
States Government, with troops to occupy Fort St. Fernando, and the Spanish 
troops evacuating it, crossed the river and established Camp L’Esperance, atter- 
ward called Camp Good Hope, at or near the termination of the military road. 
General Wilkinson came on soon after Lieutenant Pike arrived, and dismantled 
Fort St. Fernando and established Fort Pickering. 

In 1783 the Government of the United States granted to John Rice, Esq., the 
tract of land on which Memphis stands, who devised it to Elisha Rice, Esq. and 
he sold it to John Overton, Hsq. 

In 1819 John Overton, Esq.,sold one undivided half of the tract to Gen, An- 
drew Jackson and Gen. James Winchester, and these three, Overton, Jackson, amd 
Winchester, laid out the city of Memphis, parallel with the Mississippi; the 
course of which, at this place, is nearly due south, with Wolf River emptying 
into it at the northern extremity of the town. 

The population of Memphis 1s at present about 30,000. 

The streets run to the cardinal points. They are wide and spacious, and to- 
gether with a number of alleys afford a free and abundant circulation of air. 
There is donated, by the original proprietors, four public squares, in different 
parts of the town; and between the front lots and the river, an ample vacant 
place reserved as a promenade, all of which must contribute very much to the 
health and comfort of the place, as well as to its security and ornament. 
One of the squares, “ Court Square,” situated on Main street, is beautifully em- 
bellished andadorned in its centre with a marble bust of Gen. Andrew Jackson. 

With the present flattering prospect of the continued good health of the city, the 
increasing influx of population, the great demand for residence-places, and the 
rapid and healthful increase of trade, commerce, and manufactures—with all 
these facts it is but reasonable to conclude that the enhancement of real estate in 
the city proper, but not in the suburbs, will be greater during the coming 
season than in any previous year in the history of Memphis. 

During the year 1857 the public sales of real estate made by one broker, 
Secs G. b. Locke, sum up in the aggregate about one million of 

ollars. 

In and about the city are eighteen manufacturing establishments, propelled 
by steam, employing from four hundred to five hundred operatives, and turning 
out productions in value not less than $1,500,000. In addition to these there 
are also some ten or twelve smaller manufactories, which are not driven by 
steam, giving employment to not less than one hundred and twenty-five opera- 
tives, and turning out manufactured articles to the value of $250.0U0. At these 
several establishments are manufactured, cotton goods and yarns, steam engines, 
machinery, boilers, castings, furniture, railroad cars, mills, carriages, carts, 
plows, cotton gins and presses, &ue., de. 

In 1841 Congress appointed Commissioners to select and survey a site for a 
navy yard, upon the Mississippi River, who, after a toilsome examination of its 
whole length from New-Orleans to the mouth of the Ohio River, reported the 
position at the mouth of Wolf River, as being the most suitable one they could 
find for the purpose; and the session of 1842-48, Congress passed a bill for the 
erection of a navy yard at Memphis. 

The principal portion of ground which the navy yard occupies has been 
formed by deposits of sand and mud from the Mississippi River since 1830, at 
which time the main steamboat landing was at the upper end of the yard. 

: The distribution of the receipts of cotton at this point was as follows for the 
ast year: 


Bales. 

Ton New-Orleans.ck raceme eaten aero SE HIOO.SS 206,282 
To points up the Ohio River, and thence North and 

Brastiet}s [st Min cis crates moines BOO Me atts < ee oe 32,000 

By railroad to Charleston and Savannah.......... 639 

Lo vSt.2 Louis: Moai sees Gee eee 1,407 


‘Lota ] Riri tee eee RABI AE chinook 240,328 
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The total exports of cotton to foreign ports are 3,200 bales, and the exports to 
Northern ports are about 1,500. 

The following table exhibits the receipts of cotton at Memphis since Septem- 
ber Ist, 1850, and the respective value of the same : 


: Crops. No. Bales. Value. 

Sept. Ist, 1850 to Sept. Ist, 1851, ...... UGE HOOD), como $6,520,000 
pe COMPA SH 1es es CR NSH 2: ee WPAUUD) se ronices 6,880,000 
“6 Co os Kota Aa Gs Ce CM S58 ae octets 20200072 ae 8,080,000 
es OM TS53 es Som SO 4 wesernes AS30000 ee eee 7,520,000 
CAS Sete COT RS ieee 200,000 . ..., 8,000,000 
ee SAL SHO SORES TSO O. ieee, ae 295/000 eee 11,800,000 
BEE ARH G MOE Pe TARR 231,000 ...... 12,012,000 
My cca S iance SSCL SS mee ee anes On cama 12,150,000 
Wotalmistec wie ce sacs tess 1,694,000 ...... $72,962,000* 


The wheat crop in this section from July, 1857, to July, 1858, may be esti- 
mated, in round numbers, at 450,000 bushels, of which about 150,000 bushels 
were shipped from this point, and about 60,000 barrels manufactured into flour. 
The wheat crops from July, 1858, to March, 1859, inclusive, is about 150,000 
bushels and 30,000 barrels of flour manufactured. 

The pressing of cotton-seed oil is about being introduced here as a protitable 
business trade. , 

The grocery trade keeps pace with the increase of the trade and commerce 
of the city, and is now destined to become the largest and most important item 
in her commercial position. Some merchants are doing a large business in the 
way of packing beef and pork in an increasing way. 

The dry-goods trade is becoming of greater importance every year, and will 
soon swell its annual aggregate to several millions of dollars. It is gratifying 
to know that the leading wholesale houses have done a larger, more healthful, 
and profitable trade the past year than ever before, and their business is daily 
MRETOAENE, They are now receiving large and heavy stocks for the Spring 
trade. 

Of all moderninyentions, the railway is, for the purposes of commerce, the 
most useful, and the one which has most influence on the destiny of interior 
towns. 

Memphis stands most favorably, as a point, that is, the focus from which 
must radiate a great system of railroads, extending north and south, east and 
west ; reaching out their iron arms to the Atlantic on: the east, the lakes on the 
north, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and, in time, penetrating the vast and 
extensive region west, through Arkansas and ‘Texas, to the Pacific coast. 

Three railroads: are in partial operation: Memphis and. Ohio Railroad, 82 
miles to Humboldt,:'Ten. ; Tennessee and Mississippi Railroad, 59 miles to 
Panola, Miss.; Memphis and Little Rock Railroad, 40 miles to Madison, 
Arkansas, 

The main line of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad is completed. 271 miles 
in length, to Stevenson, Ten., with branches of 16 miles inlength. This road is 
located nearly in an easterly direction from Memphis to Stevenson, where it 
connects with the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, thirty-eight miles west of 
Chattanooga. Inthe main, its location is bold, and on air lines, when the 
nature of the country would admit it without too great an expense. In its 
‘course, it crosses Wolf, Hatchie, Tuscumbia, Cypress, Big Bear, Tennessee, 
Flint, and Paint Rock Rivers, besides many other streams of considerable im- 


* The total receipts of cotton since September Ist, 1858, to March 17th, 1859, amount to 
309,000 bales, and will amount for the whole season to 340,000 bales. 

It has been shipped during the present season from this place to New-Orleans and up the 
Ohio River. Northern ports and factories, 284.000 bales. : 

The planters in this section vf country handle their cotton with more care than those 
farther south, and hence this cotton is more sought after in all markets shipped to. 

The cotton lands in the vicinity of Memphis show variety of soil, as: uplands, valleys; 
andbottom lands. 
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portance. The masonry for these bridges and culverts is of the best limestone 
rock, built in the most durable manner. The bridges are of the Howe truss 
plan. The-remainder of the valleys are drained by open wood or brick drains, 
as rock could not be procured upon that portion of the line. The cross-ties are 
of the best white oak and cedar, eight to ten inches face by eight inches thick, 
eight and a half feet long. The entire road, branches, and side-tracks, laid with 
the best English T rail, weighing sixty pounds per lineal yard, all of the same 
pattern, with wrought-iron chairs, fully spiked with six-inch spikes. 

This road connects at Grand Junction, fifty-two miles east of Memphis, 
with New-Orleans, the great cotton emporium of the world; on the south, at 
Corinth, ninety-three miles east of Memphis, it is crossed, nearly at right 
angles, by the Mobile and Ohio railroad, connecting thereby with Mobile Bay 
on the south and the Ohio river on the north. Near Decatur, in Alabama,‘this 
road will be intersected by the Alabama and Tennessee Central Road, givin 
direct connection with the “heart” of Middle Tennessee (via Pulaski an 
Columbia to Nashville), one of the most productive agricultural countries on the 

lobe. 
i After the 15th of May next two daily express trains will leave Memphis for 
Charleston, S. C., regularly at intervals of twelve hours, and in July next 
“sleeping cars” for the accommodation of through passengers will be furnished to 
the night trains. With all these advantages the Memphis and Charleston railroad 
has the certainty of being one of the most important links,in the chain of a 

reat central highway, the stock of which must soon become one the first class 
fisidend paying railroad stocks of our country. 

Upon the bosom of the Father of Waters twenty-one steamers, that Memphis 
can claim as “its regular packets,” are plying regularly up. the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Cumberland, Big Hatchie, St .Francis, White and Arkansas rivers, &c., 
pouring their immense productions into the city daily. In addition to this, 
Memphis is the headquarters of the great daily mail line from Cairo-to New- 
Orleans. 

The day is also not distant when the Memphis and St. Louis railroad, that 
will traverse a section of country equal in fertility to any in the Union, will be 
completed. The State of Missouri has appropriated $2,500,000 to be expended 
south of the Iron Mountain, bringing this road to the dividing line between 
this State and Arkansas. This railroad takes ninety-two miles to finish to 
Memphis, and it would do more to settle the Mississippi bottom lands and 
advance the interests between the Memphians and the Great West than any 
project now incompleted. 

The business men of Memphis are also anticipating a large trade of tobacce 
through the means of the Memphis and Ohio railroad, which penetrates one of 
the best tobacco growing regions of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The Memphians may well be proud of their literary institutions. The city 
supports twenty public schools, five of which are taught by male teachers, and 
fifteen by female instructors. 1,555 pupils were attending during the scholastic 
year, 1858; the revenue for support of these schools is raised from a special 
tax, levied upon the citizens in accordance with a voluntary vote of the people. 
Besides these there are three large female colleges : the Memphis Female Col- 
lege, Rev. C. G. McPherson, president; the St. Agnes Aca emy, under the 
charge of the Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and superintended, until recently, by 
Rt. Key. T. L. Grace, and the State Female College, under the superintendence 
of Rev. S. G. Starke. 

The city of Memphis is largely indebted to the exertions and efforts of Dr. A. 
P. Merrill for the establishment of her public schools, and he is yet laboring 
with heart and pen to make them worthy of the enterprise and liberality of the 
inhabitants. 

It contains one Roman Catholic, one Cumberland Presbyterian, one Christian 
Church, two Baptist, three Presbyterian, and three Protestant Episcopal 
Churches, under the charge of able and faithful ministers; and one Jewish 
Synagogue. There are ajso four cemeteries ,beautifully embellished and adorned. 
pode is the residence of the bishops of the diocese of the Piotestant Episcopal 

urch. 
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In this city are five newspaper establishments: the Appeal, Avalanche, Bulletin, 
ahs § Enquirer and the Ledger, whose editors are scholars and obliging 
gentlemen. 

The chartered banks in Memphis are: Bank of Tennessee, Planters’ Bank, 
Bank of West Tennessee, Union Bank, Commercial Bank, Southern Bank, Bank 
of Memphis, River Bank, and the Gayoso Savings Bank. The old banks of 
Tennessee are selling exchange to-day at par, thereby making their notes worth 
one half per cent. more than coin. 

There are three insurance companies on sound principles. 

In this city are three first-clags hotels: The Gayoso House, the Worsham 
House, and the Commercial House. 

My present abode is at the first, whose proprietor, D. Cockrell, Esq., is well 
known throughout the United States, for comfortable accommodations and 
good fare. This magnificent establishment, situated on Shelby street, has a 
facade of two hundred and twenty-six feet fronting the Mississippi river, of 
which a splendid panoramic view is. presented for miles above and below. The 
main entrance to the building is ‘through the office on Shelby street, and fitted 
up on the most improved plan. Every facility for the convenience of guests is 
here fully established, and the proprietor being in regular communication with 
all railroad offices and steamboats, receives information of any change in their 
arrivals or departures immediately upon their being issued ; also attached is a 
reading room, furnished with all the daily and weekly papers. The building is 
four stories high and covering one acre of ground, is furnished throughout in 
the most costly style and with the best arrangement for the comfort of guests. 
The Southern tourist going North or returning home will find the Gayoso 
House a charming place of sojourn. Large, well-ventilated rooms, spacious 
halls and corridors, saloons and a table supplied with the luxuries of every 
clime, will be appreciated by those who travel for business or pleasure. I most 
heartily recommend it to the travelling public fora liberal patronage. 

Memphis at last has dropped her swaddling clothes and donned the dress of 
riper years. One by one, her baby cottages are giving way, and mansions of a 
sterner mold rising in their stead. The old frame shanties are disappearing 
fast, while brick and mortar walls, iron-bound and fireproof, are rearing their 
giant sides aloft. The veil is raised, and greatness, strength, and beauty, is the 
aspect of her brow. ’ 

rogress, well pleased, appears, and whispers softly in her ears—On! onward!! 
on!!! Very truly yours, 
G. H. SrurcrratH. 


3.—MALLEABILITY OF GOLD. 


Goup is so malleable that it may be beaten into leaves of which 280,000 
would be but an inch thick, and so tenacious that wire but the thirteenth part 
of an inch in diameter will suspend one hundred and fifty pounds. Gold is too 
soft to be used pure, and to harden it it is alloyed with copper or silver. In its 
pure state, gold bullion is considered as twenty-four carats, and then it is sold 
by the number of carets of pure gold, and gold of twenty-two carets is that 
used in our coin, two parts of which are copper. Gold plate is about eighteen 
carets or one fourth copper. 

The eid -dchioeeandth part of a grain of gold may be seen by the naked eye, 
anda cube of gold whose side is but a hundredth part of an inch, has 2,483,000,000 
visible parts. A cylinder of silver covered with gold leaf may be drawn 
out three hundred and fifty miles long, and yet the gold will cover it. 

Gold leaf can be reduced to the three-hundred-thousandth part of an inch, 
and gilding to the ten-millionth. Silver leaf to the one-hundred-and-seventy 
thousandth. The specific gravlties are 193 to 196. 

Lace gilding is the millionth of an inch thick; gold tear us: two-hundred- 
thousandth. Platina wire may be the five-hundred-thousandth of an inch. 
Five hundred inches of gold wire has been drawn from a grain. Tin-foil is the 
one thousandth of an inch; that is two hundred golddeaves are only equal in 
thickness to one of tin-foil. 
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Mr. Stevens, of Georgia, and Mr. 
Hammond, of South Carolina, though 
wide as the poles apart on other mat- 
ters, agree in this, that as things now 
stand, we are to have no more slave 
States. Mr. Hatamond points to no 
remedy, but Mr. Stevens hints at one 
in the slave trade. We agree with 
both of these gentlemen upon the main 
point. It is true: If there is one 
edict, more than another, which has 
gone forth, with all of the sanction and 
weight which a Northern majority in 
the national councils could give, it is, 
that the domain of slavery is to be re- 
stricted, to say nd more, in all the fu 
ture, within its present limits. 

In this point of view, all that has 
been acquired in the past by the com- 
mon blood and treasure, is to be aban- 
doned for the sake of “ peace and free 
institutions” to those who contributed 
much the smallest part, as it may 
easily be shown, of this blood and treas- 
ure, and all that is to be aequired in 

e future, is to follow the same mode 
of distribution, exemplifying the serip- 
tural illustration of the muzzled ox 
treading out the corn, so that the influ- 
ence and the power that are to come 
from them may be concentrated in the 
hands of opposite and somewhat hos- 
tile sovereignties. Had our fathers ad- 
mitted the equity of this principle, 
which their sons are now practically 
and submissively working under. the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, 
Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri, would have remained in their 
primitive condition, or served still fur- 
ther to complete that cordon of free 
States by which we are to be encom- 
passed. 

Dishonorable, however, as these 
terms of union undoubtedly are, do 
they promise that security and repose 
for which craven men sometimes bar- 
ter personal honor and political rights ? 
Are they such as might be proposed to 
the descendants of those who would 
not even admit the right of taxation in 
the parliament of England, though the 
condition of representation were con- 
ceded; who resi ted the doctrine of 
restriction on the Mississippi, which the 
colonists of France and Spain were ap- 
plying; and were so jealous of the 
power of development, as to receive 
and proclaim as a rule for future con- 


tinental policy, what is known as the 
Monroe doctrine ? 

Apply this doctrine of restriction to 
the Russian without any of our prin- 
ciples of liberty, and he will pour out 
the best blood of the empire, and, 
yielding at last to the pressure of ne- 
cessity, will await but another occa- 
sion to strike. Apply it to the little 
island of Britain, and for a quarter of a: 
century she wiil exhibit miracles of 
valor and of resources in struggles, 
which were worthy of the heroic days 
of old. Has republicanism, in seventy 
years, fitted us for concessions and de- 
gradations, which not a thousand years 
of monarchy, or of despotism, have fit- 
ted the Cossack or the Briton? Tell 
the Russian that he may enjoy, unmo- 
lested, the navigation of the Neva, and 
hold his control over Poland, but in no 
combination of events must he east his 
his eyes beyond the Ural mountains 
and the Danube, though his eiviliza- 
tion at ever so high a point infringe 
upon the barbaric rule of the Mogul 
and the Turk—say to the spinners of 
Manchester and the merchants of 
Thames Dock, that their ships and 
their cottons shall be undisturbed so 
that the cannon of Versailles shall be 
allowed to threaten every other court 
in Europe—will they be ready to ac- 
cept such terms of protection and ex- 
istence, and are we ? 

We mentioned in our last, the re- 
ceipt of an oration on the Character of 
the Poets, by George 8S. Bryan, of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Mr. Bryan is a chaste and beautiful 
writer, and justly appreciates every- 
thing that is elevated or estimable, 
either in poetry or prose. With a 
keen relish for the beautiful, whether 
in the world of fact, or the world of 
fiction, he finds in the subject before 
him an exhaustless field. How charm- 
ing in diction —how elevated in tone— 
how rich in imagery—how admirable 
in illustration—this oration on the Poet. 
The poet’s heart, at least, is in it, and 
moves the orator as he goes. How ex- 
eellent his analysis of Shakespeare : 
Will the reader have it ? 

“We hear the passionate voice of Juliet ; 
the gentle tones of Desdemona; the despair- 
ing wail of Ophelia; the freezing whispers of 
Lady Macbeth; the merry notes of Beatrice ; 
the beguiling music of Antony; the savage 
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cries of Shylock ; the kindling utterances of 
Marcus Brutus; the jolly laugh of Falstaff ; 
the devilish sneer of Iago; all voices of man 
or woman, witch or fairy, salute us. But 
which is the voice of Shakespeare? Llke the 
principle of life, which is everywhere, but no- 
where to be seen; which crowds the world 
with its ten thousand shapes of deformity and 
beauty, of terror, gladness, and glory ; yet, is 
itself shrouded in impenetrable darkness, the 
mystery of mysteries, such is Shakespeare 
amidst his works—he is everywhere, and no- 
where. Mimic and painter of universal na- 
ture, he paints all characters with equal 
truth, and seemingly with equal relish. The 
wild and romantic love of Juliet; the saint- 
ly tenderness and meek devotion of Desdemo- 
na; the ambitious, worldly, licentious, yet 
weak and womanly’ passion of the Egyptian 
sorceress, find equal sympathy Each has a 
perfect spell for him, and he is the proper 
soul of each. He bodies forth the sacred love 
of Desdemona, as if he were himself a saint. 
and had found in her a helpmate to his vir- 
tue ; he decorates the girlish Juliette; he 
lavishes all virgin sweets and glories upon 
her, as if he were an ardent, dreaming boy, 
and she the very mistress of his soul and idol 
of his worship; and Cleopatra, the serpent 
of old Nile! how does he dote upon her ; how 
does he paint her to the very taste of flesh 
and blood; how does his imagination run 
riot, and teem, like another Nile, with all the 
images of dissolving luxury and seductive 
beauty; and when he contemplates her, how 
like another Antony does he hang upon her, 
and drink in intoxication from her unchaste 
eyes !” 


WE have on several -occasions refer- 
red to the valuable work of Dr. Barton, 
upon the Cause and Prevention of Yel- 
low Fever. The author, Dr. E. H 
Barton, was one of the most eminent 
physicians of New-Orleans, now resid- 
ing in Columbia, South Carolina. The 
work has rapidly reached its third edi- 
tion, and its teachings and expositions 
are of inealeulable importance to the 
whole Southern country; for if ob- 
jections are made to our rich valleys 
and the neighborhoods and estuaries of 
our noble streams, on account of in- 
salubrity, here are promulgated the 
principles under which their ameliora- 
tion is to be made. If our Southern 
cities are sometimes unhealthy, the 
sanitary views herein dereloped are, 
in the opinion of some of the first 
sanitarians of the day, adequate to re- 
move them. We then but perform a 
duty to our Southern readers, to invite 
their attention to the work of one who 
has spent a large portion of his career 
in the examination of the sanitary sub- 
jects embraced in the volume. 

Dr. Barton has long enjoyed a large 
practice in New-Orleans, and his teach- 
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ings derive additional importance from 
his practical mind. For many years 
an experimental ohserver of the ele- 
ments of climate, he has been one of 
the first to connect, scientifically, me- 
teorology with disease, exhibiting the 
more or less exact .condition with 
which the most malignant févers arise, 
and on what they are dependent; and 
not only so, but that many diseases 
owe their existence solely to meteoro- 
logical causes. 

It is a great advance in true practi- 
eal science when we can say with cer- 
tainty, that we actually know the true 
cause of any one disease; but of a 
WHOLE cLass how much more im- 
portant, and the more especially if that 
class embraces the great outlets to hu- 
man life, as it does in this. case. For 
this knowledge at once takes that noble 
profession out of the hands of the em- 
pirics and puts it in the rank of a 
science, and as this is conservation of 
human life, it is the greatest of the 
sciences. 

The verification of. the remark first 
mad», of the dependency of yellow 
fever on certain meteorological condi- 
tions, in connection with what the 
author has denominated “ terrene,”’ 
has been singularly tested in his re- 
peatedly predicting the recurretice of 
yellow fever at New-Orleans. These, 
until now, novel views haye been 
amply corroborated in most of our 
cities since they have been promul- 
gated (as see additions to the succes- 
sive editions), and, indeed, wherever 
they have been fairly tested, and no- 
where more amply than in New-York 
during 1856, and in New-Orleans the 
past summer. 

To apply the demonstrations of 
science so as to forewarn and foretell 
the occurrence of actual disease, is to 
prepare communities for ‘coming evils, 
and, in the great mass of cases, actually 
to prevent them; this is to extend the 
benefits of intelligence far beyond the 
slow process of curing indiwiduals. Not 
only New-Orleans,then, but other cities, 
owe something to the long and labo- 
rious researches of the author. 

This work has some curious observa- 
tions in relation to the influence of the 
direct rays of the sun on yellow fever, 


i which he was the first to notice, and 


the first to put in a diagram on paper 
the peculiarities of a yellow fever at- 
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mosphere , and he makes the state-/ 


ment, which is very fully corroborated, 
not only from his own experiments, 
but from the occasional observations 
of scientific men in other countries-— 
that the direct solar temperature is gene- 
rally greater North than at the South 
at certain seasons, and when it is not 
so, and it is increased at the South, it 
seems to break up or interfere with the 
order of nature, and, in conjunction 
with other agencies, to produce disease. 
The illustrations and proofs of these 
positions are very clear and conyin- 
cing. The fact that the solar ray is 
a compound body, and _ divisible 
into three separate and independent 
principles constantly in their relative 
proportions (in hours, days, and 
months) is now admitted by philo- 
sophical observers, and really satisfac- 
torily accounts for many of the arcana 
of vegetable physiology and most of 
the peculiarities of different climates 
and seasons ; and it is not at all out of 
place to admit that a proportion of 
these constituencies might—nay, must 
influence the health of man. 

In the discussion of this, one would 
suppose remote (to most places) sub- 
ject of yellow fever, we find the state- 
ment that drought ind dryness are not 
co-relative terms—that there may be 
drought without coincident dryness, 
and dryness without drought—and this 
actually proved by a philosophical 
analysis of atmospheric air for a Jong 
series of years (more than twenty). Now 
this has an important interest for our 
agricultural readers, and it is well for 
them to bear it in mind. Indeed, the 
value and connections of meteorology 
are apparent in every department of 
life, and we are too much in the habit 
of slighting most of the great facts and 
blessings of life because they are so 
common, without reflecting that pre- 
cisely in this category are nearly all 
the beautiful gifts of Providence. 

The long-bruited subject of malaria 
—which has given rise to so much 
controversy among medical men for 
more than two hundred years, and 
which is made to stand for the cause of 
nearly every disease by those who are 
too indolent to seek for truth by 
the slow and laborious method of ex- 
periment and obseryation—is here, 
from the expressed opinions of most 
eminent men, set at rest. 
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We should like to go farther inf an 
examination of this work, did not our 
limits forbid, and we derive the opin- 
ions expressed mainly from an exami- 
nation of the work itself, with which 
we have been long familiar, and from 
those of the many distinguished re- 
viewers not only in this country, but. 
abroad, who concur in awarding it the 
most unqualified praise as one of the 
best sanitary works of the times. 
These sentiments are very properly ex- 
tracted from the reviews themselves, 
and other documents by the publishers, 
and are prefixed to the work. It is 
for sale by the publishers in New- 
York, and Mr. Bryan in Columbia, S.C. 


The Southern Aurora is the title of a 
new journal about to be published at 
Baton Rouge, La., under the auspices 
of Edward Delony, who is well known 
to our readers as one of the extremists 
of the State-Rights school, and one of 
the boldest advocates of Southern in- 
stitutions and policy. We welcome 
him into the arena of journalism. He 
will make a worthy co-laborer with 
the gallant and fearless Mitchell, and 
our people will find nobler champions 
never than the Southern Citizen and 
the Southern Aurora. The Citizen is 
now published at Washington City. 


The Parthenan is the title of a very 
pretty magazine published by the 
young ladies of the Baltimore Female 
College. It contains many contribu- 
tions of much merit, and some beauti- 
ful illustrations. This college is one 
of the most popular and well-estab- 
lished in the country, and is in its’ 
character purely Southern. It is un- 
der the charge of Mr. Brooks, assisted 
by a very large faculty of ladies and 
gentlemen. In the college and pre- 
paratory department the last year 148 
students were registered. See, how- 
ever, the advertisement of the institu- 
tion in our advertising pages. 


The New American Cyclopedia of D. 
Appleton & Co. still progresses, and 
will be completed in about two years. 
It will consist of fifteen royal octavo 
volumes, and may be obtained for $45. 
It isa work of the greatest value. It 
is intended to be one of practical utility, 
for every-day consultation. It will 
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abstain from doctrinal and sectional 
discussions, but the History of Religious 
Sects will, as far as possible, be written 
by distinguished members of the differ- 
ent denominations respectively. 

It is the aim of the editors to pro- 
duce an original work, so far as its na- 
ture will permit, one which shall con- 
tain all information of general interest 
to be found in the best modern Cyclo- 
pedias, yet which shall have a char- 
acter of its own, giving an original 
dress to these articles which have al- 
ready been treated of in other works, 
and will also presenta great mass of 
subjects which have never before been 
brought before the public in an acces- 
sible form. 

The same publishers are proceeding 
rapidly with their Congressional De- 
bates, which are noticed by us from 
time to time. 


Summer in Wasuineron Ciry.— 
How parched and arid these broad 
ways—how circumscribed pedestrian 
effort—what premium to hack and om- 
nibus, types of Washington civilization! 
So the dust flies in shining, burning 
particles, and so exhausted nature 
pants for repose, somewhere, any- 
where; on the seashore ; among the 
mountains; it matters not where. 
They are gone—anxious politicians, 
waiting on expediency ; nervous place- 
men, fast and fashionable women—vo- 
taries of pleasure. Nobody at Wash- 
ington, except in the hotels, and these 
only for a night, or some hours of 
morning, in which to peep at the Capi- 
tol, at the Smithsonian, at the Patent 
“Office or the White-House, and the 
eaged lion within. Even the music, 
which at night-fall, floats over the pub- 
lic walks, invites but a scanty and list- 
less, and almost inanimate crowd ! 

Enough! There is no demand upon 
our time or actions in the capital city, 
and we float down the broad waters of 
the Potomac (what a glorious inland 
sea), by Navy Yard and fort, by 
Mount Vernon, by Piney Point, and 
Look-Out, into the magnificent Chesa- 

eake—oh, sublime sweep of watera ! 

At OLp Point Comrort again. What 
emotions are excited. What reminis- 
cences of past days and happy days, 
and of friends who are gone, and who 
shared with us once these breezes, gaz- 
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ed with us upon these battlements, and 
gayly dreamed with us of the future. 
Gone, gone; and new faces, new 
throngs, denser than ever before, from 
the far-off Sabine, from the Arkansas, 
and the Red River, and from the Ash- 
ley and the Cooper, the James and the 
Rappahannock. New faces and new 
dances, and new pastimes, and oh, 
what hopes and dreams, and winged 
hours, and eyes that speak love to 
eyes—sadness here! Strange medley, 
as the music breaks into ten thousand 
floating harmonies, and out of the 
densely crowded ball-room, over our 
head, trembles upon the breeze and 
blends and is lost with the discord of 
the waters on the deserted shore. On 
with the dance ! 

Gone! Strange vicissitudes of life. 
In the clouds and in the dust. Fate 
of him who stakes his all on this 
world’s things. “Sparks fly upward,” 
faster and thicker, as the furnace opens. 
Is it to this already that all your 
hopes have come; hopes of lasting 
love, of mutual offices, of growing con- 
fidence, of joys and happiness untold! 
How rudely come these shocks as they 
break up with iron hammer, the ideal 
world that has been created around us. 
Talk of resignation, and say that the 
heart and affections must not rise up in 
mutiny! Resignation! itis the highest 
virtue of the Christian philosopher—of 
the saints and archangels; and it is not 
given to man, no, not in his highest 
attainments, to realize and feel, in its 
fullness, all that is involved in the sub- 
lime declaration—Thy will be done! 
ON WITH THE DANCE. 


{ce Several of the notices of works and 
original articles which were promised in our 
last issue to appear in this, are again excluded 
from a pressure which now will cease to 
operate, and we shall be enabled, in the Sep- 
tember number at least, to du justice to all. 


{ce The Editor’s address will be Washing- 
ton City, until otherwise noted. It is a very 
good central point for thesummer. His re_ 
turn to New-Orleans will be in the early fall. 
Meanwhile the New-Orleans or Washington 
office will attend to all business.and a hand- 
some record of new subscribers is anxiously 
awaited. Remittances for the new year which 
has commenced may be made by mail—ad- 
dress, J. D. B. De Bow~and will be noted 
on the cover. 
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WHEELER & WILSON'S 
WING MACHINES. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING WACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair held in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz : 


State of Missouri, at St. Louis ; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State; of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin ; State of Michigan; State of Indiana. And also, this Fall, (1858,) 
at the Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San Francisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. 

At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn (1858), at 
nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as well as Grover & Baker’s, Weed’s, Sloat’s, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have heen 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man can now deny the fact 


that the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


Is the NE PLUs uLTRA of all Sewine Macutnes—the Pavt Morpny of Creation. 


The following is the published report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium at the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the lst of October last : 


“The Committee have given a full opportunity to the exhibitors of several Sewing 
Machines to show and explain their several articles, and, after a close investigation, have 
concluded, while Singer’s Machine for heavy work is equal to any, and also an excellent 
Machine for general use, Grover & Baker’s is more simple in its construction, and equal in 
its ability to perform for general purposes; but without disparaging the merits of cither of 
the above, the Committee feel constrained to award a diploma to the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine as being the best for all family purposes. 

“SIGNED, 
“R. B. MOREHEAD, 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOCK, 
JOHN A. SMALL, 
“ Committee.” 


Wuerrter & Witson’s Macutnes having taken the First Premiums at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all other Sewing Machines, must be received as con- 
clusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 

An ample supply of these First Premium Machines will be received by every 
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ART. L—THE TERRITORIAL STATUS OF THE NORTH AND TH® SOUTH. 


POLITICO-HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Tue Acquisitions rrom MeExico, INCLUDING THE ARIZONA PURCHASE, IN THE 
Licut or tHE WitMmor Proviso or 1846—’47—rHE CompPromises or 1850— 
THE Kansas-Nepraska Act, or Dovucgnas Compromise or 1854, anp THE 
Kansas Bitz, or Engrish Compromise or 1858. 


* On the fourth day of March, 1845, James K. Polk, in the 
manner already stated, succeeded to the chief magistracy. 
He found at his accession to power, as we have seen, through 
the wisdom and policy of his predecessor, a people prosperous 
and happy, having been redeemed from bankruptcy and re- 
stored to their industrial pursuits. He found a country at 
peace with itself and with all the world, the Florida war hav- 
ing been terminated, and the Indians removed from the States, 
and interposed as a barrier between our frontiers and the 
wild, predatory and hostile tribes of the West; the disturbing 
issues of the sections having been adjusted by the annexation 
of Texas, restoring co-equality of political power and co- 
equality of territorial extension between the North and the 
South, thereby engendering their equilibrium in the Union ; 
and all the questions that for so long had disturbed our rela- 
tions with foreign nations having been either finally settled or 
“arranged on a basis at once just and satisfactory. He found 
a government sound and vigorous in every department, the 
Public credit having been re-established, the public treasury 
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having been relieved from debt and depression, the public 
revenues. having been withdrawn from dishonest agents and 
placed, ‘both.as regards collection and disbursement, in hands 
so safé that‘not one dollar had been lost for four years;- the: 
vayny having been re- organized, with Scott as its chief,- and, 
ei “Worth, Wool, and Taylor, promoted, and Gaines, ¢on- 
¥ stitueéd his principal assistants ; the navy having been refitted 
and remanned, and holding squadrons i in every sea; and every 
other portion and fanction of the service having ‘been super- 
‘vised and directed with equal and wonderful care, economy, , 
and energy. He found a Union no more troubled and divided 
« by jealous sentiments and jarring ideas, and rounded off 
geographically, for all wise purposes, in respect to empire— 
the northeast boundary ‘having been negotiated, the northern 
_,boundary having been fixed, the northwest boundary having 
been reduced to a positive basis of settlement, on which it was 
finally edetermined, and the southern boundary having been 
extended to the limits of Texas, and to be arranged after the 
manner that will be presently shown. He found the total 
expenditures averaging only twenty-two millions a year, all 
depredations and all extravagances having been sedulously 
ferreted out and lopped off. And he found, withal, the Demo- 
cratic party reinstated in the national councils and in control 
of affairs, having been fully retrieved from the terrible disaster 
and almost hopeless overthrow into which they had been 
plunged in 1849, through the fatal administration of Mr. Van 
Buren. Indeed, it is not hazarding too much to assert that, if 
Mr. Tyler had continued in power six months longer, not an 
open question would have been left to his successor, and Mr. 
Polk would have found himself literally an administrator with- 
out assets. As it was, nothing remained to him as a. states- 
man, save to maintain the general status of things as he found 
them, and to execute the programme of Mr. Tyler’s policy, 
handed to him through the State Department, in regard to the 
northwest boundary affecting Great Britain, and the southern 
or Texas boundary affecting Mexico. Never, in modern 
times, did any man possess so fair an opportunity of winning 
the enviable fame that attended Augustus Cesar as the 
‘‘ Consolidator of the empire and the perpetuator of peace.” 
Never, since the passage of the Missouri Compromise dis- 
rupted the harmony of the country, did any man: stand sur- 
rounded with so many fortuitous circumstances empowering 
chim to secure permanently the safety of the South in the © 
Union, and the Union in safety, on the just basis of the Con-* 
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stitution. But, alike unhappily for his fame’ in history, for — 
the security of the South, and for the perpetuation of the 
Union, on the basis of the Constitution, hesdig not recognize 
the noble and illustrious part fortune sotght to assign him. 
Through his political strategy, the ‘Democratic party have to 
lament being again dislocated and overwhelmed with defeat 
in 1848; through his statecraft the Nouth, so long as a 
Southern heart beats in a Southern bosom, will have to mourn 
the destruction of their co-equality of power and extent in the 
Union; and through his policy of war with Mexico and vast 
acquisitions of territory, nonslaveholding by the local law, 
though the Union may continue, yet the brightness of the 
glory of the Constitution, obscured by the veil of compromise, 
no more shines in the land, or vivifies the government. Instead 
of following in the great line which had been marked out for 
him, he preferred rather the part of making war upon the 
State-rights republicans whom he found in office, to, court the 
Bentonites, and to undo the Texas policy of President Tyler. 
He first recklessly endeavored to recall the messenger dis- 
patched to Texas with the measure of annexation, and in 
which, fortunately for its perfect fulfilment, he failed simply 
because steam had then in the telegraph no outstripping racer. 
He next vainly strove to unsettle the northwest boundary ne- 
gotiation, by assuming before the world the right to fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes of latitude, and threatening the 
direful consequences of war with Great Britain, but which 
assumption and threat he was compelled by the facts of the 
case and the voice of justice to recall; and he then, as if to 
snatch design from the grasp of failure, ordered the army no 
longer to hold our southern line against Mexico, but to cross 
that line and take possession of the territory in dispute and in 
process of negotiation with that government, thus actually 
involving the nation in an expensive war, without a previous 
declaration by Congress, as the Constitution required, and 
which terminated in those indemnifying acquisitions that 
finally achieved for him the overthrow of the grand policy of 
Mr. Tyler, the re-destruction of the equilibrium of the sec- 
tions, and the re-opening of the slavery agitation with its 
Pandora list of evils, never again to cease their malign in- 
fluences until the Union shall be dissolved, or the Republic is 
quenched in anarchy, invoking peace through the bloody axe. 
and iron rule of the imperial dictator. 

Let us, with more precision, trace this matter in its histori- 
cal, political, and philosophical bearings. 
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During the progress of the movement for the annexation of 
Texas, there was serious danger of the complication of the 
whole question through the re-invasion of that country by 
Mexico. She had not only indulged in open threats of recon- 
quest, but had actually collected an army at Metamora, and 
along the southern bank of the Rio Grande. Besides assert- 
ing, that Texas proper was a part of Mexico, in defiant rebel- 
lion against the parent government, she claimed, not without 
show of right, that certain of the states of Mexico extended 
across the Rio Grande to the river Nueces, whereas, Texas 
had put forth pretensions to the line of the Rio Grande, and 
was seeking to hold and transfer that line to the United States. 
She had previously stayed her hand, because she feared the in- 
terposition of those governments which had recognized the 
independence of Texas; but now she saw, that Great Britain, 
at least, wished to prevent annexation to the United States, 
and was not adverse to military movements on her part, to 
prevent further dismemberment, if not to achieve reconquest. 
The question of boundary, involving the region between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, was, therefore, made the imme- 
diate cause of dispute with Texas, and the excuse for her 
threatening armaments on the Rio Grande. These embar- 
rassments were readily apprehended by President Tyler, and 
as easily resolved. He perceived in the first place, that the 
success of annexation depended upon the prevention of hostil- 
ities between Mexico and Texas; and, in the second place, 
that if annexation was realized peacefully, the very fact of 
the dispute as to the true boundaries of Texas, would, in all 
probability, enable the United States to secure from Mexico, 
through negotiation and for a consideration, not only that 
line which should prove satisfactory to Texas, but also a line 
embracing ahe port and bay of San Francisco, necessary to 
our commercial interests on the Pacific, associated with our 
possessions there, then held within the limits of Oregon terri- 
tory, now divided into Washington and Oregon, and which 
were destitute of a safe and commodious harbor, though tra- 
versed by the Columbia river and its tributaries. In regard 
to the first, if war actually broke out between Mexico and 
Texas, it was evident annexation could not be accepted by the 
United States, without their becoming a party to the war, and 
thus voluntarily to interpose their power, would be revolting 
to the moral sense gf the world, and probably provoke the 
armed intervention of Great Britain, if not of France, on the 
side of Mexico, leading to a general, expensive, terrible, and 
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disastrous conflict. between the nations. As regards the second, 
it was desirable the United States should satisfy Texas as to the 
line of the Rio Grande, that river being the largest and longest 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, and consequently, consti- 
tuting the best defined boundary possible to select ; but it was 
equally not desirable, in view of the grand objects of the co- 
equality of the sections, and the equilibrium of the Union, to ob- 
tain from Mexico beyond the line of the Rio Grande, anything 
more than a line branching off from the head waters of the 
Rio Grande, and extending to the Pacific, on, or above the 
line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, so as to take in 
the port and bay of San Francisco. Hostilities imperilled 
everything, but with peaceful annexation, negotiation would, 
doubtless, win from Mexico everything agreeable to Texas, to 
our interests on the Pacific, and to the purposes of the govern- 
ment; and the application of the Missouri line to the whole 
region thus acquired, would satisfy the country, North and 
South, end the slavery agitation, and terminate mere sectional 
controversy forever. Never was a subject more minutely, 
broadly, and thoroughly comprehended, and never were meas- 
ures adopted, more nicely adjusted to the requirements of the 
occasion, than was this subject, and the measures applied by 
President Tyler. Under these circumstances, he determined 
to overawe Mexico from the commission of any overt act, mill- 
tating against the peace of Texas, as well as from taking pos- 
session of the territory in dispute, lying between the two 
rivers, if possible. Among other things, he ordered General 
Scott to post a division of the army along the Red river, op- 
posite the northern boundary of Texas; created Zachary 
Taylor a brigadier-general, having carefully examined his 
antecedents, and placed him in command of these forces—the 
same with whom the battles of Palo-Alto and Resaca-de-la- 
Palma were afterward fought ; and then obtaining an under- 
standing with Texas, instructed General Taylor to hold position 
on the north bank of the Red river, so long as the Mexican 
general held to the south bank of the Rio Grande; but if the 
Mexican columns crossed the Rio Grande, or should Texas be 
annexed, to move down upon the north bank of the Nueces, 
and hold the line of that river, so as to prevent the invasion 
of Texas, thereby suspending actual hostilities, and leaving 
room to the government at Washington, to open negotiations 
with Mexico. ‘There can be little or no doubt, that, if this 
programme of proceeding, laid down by President Tyler, had 
been strictly adhered to by his successor—or if the measure 
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of annexation had been accomplished under the treaty he 
submitted to the Senate—or if the resolutions of annexation 
had been passed in time for him to have controlled the con- 
sequences—war with Mexico would have been averted, and'the 
question of boundary adjusted in view of the whole policy 
indicated, through negotiation, and for a proper consideration. 
As it was, during his administration, Mexico resorted to no 
overt act of hostility toward Texas, nor did her forces attempt 
to cross the Rio Grande. But it was not left to President 
Tyler to control the consequences of annexation. The treaty 
was rejected, and the resolutions were not passed until within 
three days of the close of his term of service; and his successor, 
President Polk, after failing to recall the messenger already 
dispatched to ‘Texas, bearing to that government the fact of 
annexation, so far as the United States were concerned ; and, 
after being driven from his stilted claim and threat in reference 
to the northwest boundary; and after destroying his general 
popularity through his favoritism to the Bentonites, losing, 
with the North, all chances of re-election through their treachery 
who were never true to any save themselves, he ordered Gen- 
eral Taylor, now that Texas had been peacefully annexed, and 
was to be considered by foreign nations as a part of the United 
States, to cross the Nueces, and hold position in that very 
region claimed by Mexico, from first to last, on strong grounds 
of right, as a portion of her sovereign domain, from which she 
had never parted, and forming parts and parcels of several of 
her integral states; and thus, inevitably, if any national re- 
spect and courage abided with Mexico, to bring on war with- 
out the previous sanction of Congress, required by the Con- 
stitution, through the policy of preferring war to negotiation, 
of desiring a powerful alterative to popular sentiment run- 
ning counter to the administration, and of seeking his own 
redemption, without further consideration, through brilliant 
campaigns and successful battles against an inferior foe. 
Mexico declared, at once, that her soil was invaded, and the 
bloody conflicts of Palo-Alto and Resaca-de-la-Palma imme- 
diately followed. 

The conquest of Mexico forms a magnificent episode, it is 
true, in our national annals. The skill and humanity with 
which it was conducted are pleasing for the historian to con- 
template. Its influences in elevating our standard abroad 
may not be questioned for their value. From the first battle 
to the last, on both lines of operation, it demonstrated the 
ready aptitude of our citizens for war. It was borne by the 
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country, to the astonishment of despotic establishments, with- 
out causing a ripple to the even surface.of our industrial pur- 
suits. It lifted General Taylor in the arms of victory to the 
chair of the chief magistracy, and covered General Scott with 
imperishable laurels. But it did not serve to restore the pop- 
ularity of President Polk, nor to gratify his supreme ambition 
for an eight years’ term, nor to maintain the integrity of the 
Democratic party ; and it terminated in the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, through which was obtained, for the sum of 
twenty miilions of dollars, not only the disputed territory be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, but also the whole region 
embraced in the Mexican departments of Upper California and 
New-Mexico—and to which may be added as legitimate fruit, 
the Mescilla Valley purchase, procured afterward, for a few 
millions more, by President Pieree—without providing, in any 
manner, as might have been readily done, against the re-open- 
ing of the slavery agitation which he must have foreseen, 
though indifferent to its consequences; thus not, only break- 
ing over the boundary line contemplated by President Tyler, 
and breaking down the co-equality of the sections and the equi- 
librium of the Union wrought by that statesman through the 
annexation of Texas, but leaving the whole to be finally grasp- 
ed by the North, wnder Mexican institutions that the treaty 
alone distinctly recognized, without regard to the Missourt 
Compromise line, he himself sanctioning the principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso attached to the Oregon bill. 

It will be remembered that, at the time of the movement 
for the annexation of Texas, the Union stood composed of 
twenty-six States, equally divided between the North and the 
South, and that the admission of Florida and Iowa increased 
this number to twenty-eight, still equally divided between the 
sections and balanced in the Senate, but leaving the North 
with a considerable majority in the House of Representatives. 
It will be also remembered that, under the application of the 
Missouri Compromise Line, together with the admission of 
Florida, and the removal of the half-civilized Indians from the 
States wherein they had been resident, into the country west 
of Arkansas, all the territory subject to negro-slave institu- 
tions had been fully exhausted, but leaving an immense region 
still to be formed into non-slaveholding States, to counterbal- 
ance which, Texas and her domain had become necessary. 
Texas being now admitted as a slaveholding State, Wiscon- 
sin was hurried in as a non-slaveholding State, making 
thirty States in all, equally divided between the sections and 
in the Sénate, and with amargin on both sides for further tn- 
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crease. Thus stood the Union at the time of the Mexican ac- 
quisitions, which caused the initiation of that series of meas- 
ures of which we have now to treat, whose successive enact- 
ments, beginning with the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso” and ending with 
the ‘‘ English Compromise,” have not only again re-established 
the controlling predominance of the North, while leaving the 
South in a hopeless minority, destitute of further means of ex- 
tension, but have desecrated the Constitution and imperilled 
its maintenance in the government. Already, the admission 
of California, Oregon, and Minnesota, have given to the Northa 
majority of three States in the Union, and of six Senators and 
sixty Representatives in Congress, soon to be countlessly en- 
larged through the ceaseless admission of other States of simi- 
lar political character, with whose increasing numbers the 
limited division of Texas may not compete, and before which 
fact she has resolved for security not 1o be divided. Already, 
the non-slaveholding power have grasped the Legislative while 
commanding the Executive Department of the Government. 
Already, has that power reduced the Supreme Judiciary to a 
mere temporary bulwark, while remaining the on/y bulwark 
of the Constitution and the South alike, against the clamoring 
rule of agrarian majorities and turbulent popular masses. 
The recital of impartial truth is rarely an enviable task, but 
I have entered upon the work and my nerve shall not tremble. 

Tue ‘ Winmor Proviso.”-—It cannot be alleged that Presi- 
dent Polk was ignorant of the danger to the South, the Union, 
and the Constitution, arising from the vast territorial acqui- 
sitions he made from Mexico, covered by Mexican institutions 
and local laws, without properly-guarded provisions in the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. These dangers were previous- 
ly and repeatedly thrust in his very face. In anticipation of 
those acquisitions, they had been not only distinctly foreshad- 
owed by the press of the country, but David Wilmot, then a 
member of the House of Representatives enrolled in the Dem- 
ocratic party, though now enlisted in the ranks of Black Re- 
publicanism, on the twelfth day of August, in the year 1846, 
made the introduction of a money bill associated with the pur- 
poses of the war in Mexico, the occasion for bringing forward, as 
a clause to that bill, the celebrated proviso styled after him 
in the language of the times. This proviso was drawn, mu- 
tatts mutandis, from the sixth section of the ‘Ordinance of 
1787,” which, in 1820, had been used so effectively for the 
North in reference to the ‘¢ Louisiana Purchase,” though since 
pronounced by the Supreme Court in both respects wnconsti- 
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tutional. The new form and application of the measure height- 
ened its alarming advent. It was denuded of the text re- 
quiring the rendition of fugitive slaves ; and it was to operate, 
not, as in 1787, upon a region lying and being north of the 
Ohio river, nor, as in 1820, upon a region lying and being north 
of the line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, leaving to 
the South their unrestricted rights and institutions south of 
that river and that line. It had no limitation, and was 
made to embrace ‘“ all acquisitions of territory to be obtained 
from Mexico,” whether north or whether south of the line of 
the Missouri Compromise ; and in this form it passed first the 
Committee of the Whole, and then the House, by a sectional 
vote, through the prodominant majority of the North. It went 
to the Senate, but that body standing equally divided section- 
ally, and desiring, if possible, to avoid the direct issue, kept 
the question under debate until the last moment of the session, 
and then, by a parliamentary manceuvre, waived a vote upon it 
through an adjournment sine die ;—otherwise, some South- 
ern aspirant for the presidency, pandering to Northern senti- 
ment for Northern support, would most probably have voted 
for it, and thus have passed it into a law. But the movement 
was not suffered to rest here. On the reassembling of Con- 
gress, a similar money bill to the former having been report- 
ed to the Committee of the Whole in the House of Represent- 
atives, Mr. Wilmot again, on the eighth day of February, 1847, 
attached his proviso to the bill in a still more dangerous and 
ebnoxious form, upon which a positive vote by yeas and nays 
was demanded. He now proposed to apply the provisions of 
the sixth section of the ‘‘ Ordinance of 1787” to “ all territory 
on the Continent of America that should be acquired by the 
United States,’ whether from Mexico, or from any other 
source, and for all time to come; and in this shape, reckless 
of right and of justice, of law and of equity under the Consti- 
tution, it passed the House by a vote of one hundred and fif- 
teen yeas to one hundred and six nays, only seventeen repre- 
sentatives from the North sustaining the Southern minority. 
This bill also went to the Senate, and again that body prefer- 
red to waive rather than meet the open sectional issue raised 
by it. They made haste, before taking action on the House 
bill, to pass and send up to the House a bill of like import 
without the proviso, which, on the third day of March, 1847, 
was got through the House by a greatly reduced vote, the 
majority vote against attaching the proviso moved for by Mr. 
Wilmot, being only one hundred and two, or four less than the 
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minority vote on the former occasion, showing clearly that the 
preponderating sectional sentiment of the North in favor of the 
measure had lost none of its strength, but was merely partially 
suppressed for the time being for certain reasons of policy. 

In addition to these authoritative evidences of the intention 
of the North, without scruple as to the legality or morality of 
their course, and without regard for party lines, to reopen agi- 
tation on the subject of negro-slavery in respect to all our fu- 
ture acquisitions of territory, and to force upon the South a sec- 
tional issue at the first opportunity, other unmistakable signs 
were to be read in the political firmament, no less portentous. 
Ex-President Van Buren, together with the Bentonites, openly 
avowed their proclivities in the direction of the doctrine of the 
Wilmot Proviso, and threatened the integrity of the Demo- 
cratic party, with which they had been long identified as lead- 
ers; nor can it be forgotten that, in the year following, they 
entirely deserted the Democratic standard and arrayed them- 
selves throughout the North under the black banner of ‘* Free- 
Sotlism.” 

However obtuse President Polk may have been to the omi- 
nous nature of these facts, they did not escape the eagle glance 
of John C. Calhoun. That eminent statesman and Southern 
patriot, whose fate, like that of every other true Southern 
Representative contemporaneous with himself, it was to be 
unappreciated by the South during life, instead of being at- 
tended by that ceaseless regard paid by the ancient Heyptians 
to their faithful * Watcher” in the heavens, foreseeing the 
departure of President Polk from the great Texas policy that 
he, as the successor of Mr. Upshur, had been so instrumental 
in perfecting during the administration of President Tyler, and 
dreading the alarming consequences about to be visited, if not 
upon the Union, at least upon the South in the Union, once 
more resumed his senatorial robes. On the fifteenth day of 
December, 1817, shortly after the Thirtieth Congress assem- 
bled, showing an opposition gain of seventy-one members in 
the recent elections, he moved a resolution declaring that, 
‘‘to conquer and hold Mexico, either as a province, or incorpo- 
rating it into the Union, is inconsistent with the avowed ob- 
ject of the war, contrary to the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment, in conflict with its character and genius, and in the end 
must be subversive of all our free and popular institutions; 
and that no line of policy in the further prosecution of the war 
should be adopted which may tend to consequences so disas- 
trous.”” In the House, several prominent Southern men fol- 
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lowing his example and seeing with his eyes, took ground 
against “ any dismemberment of Mexico.’ But nothing suf- 
ficed to enlighten President Polk, or to turn him from his fa- 
tal course. In despite of and in the midst of all the dangers 
threatening the disintegration of the Democratic party, and of 
all the direful evils foreseen and foretold to come upon the 
South especially, if not upon the entire country, with the van- 
ity that marked the hero who fired the Ephesian Doine, he 
proceeded, in February and May, 1848, to form and conclude 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, through which he made to 
the nation a gift, like the legacy bequeathed by malice to 
Baron Trenk, only to engender incalculable trouble and inter- 
minable misery. 

No sooner was the treaty formed, than the fires of sectional 
discord were lighted throughout the land. In the Congress a 
debate arose on the adjustment of the required territory, in 
conjunction with Oregon, that continued with unabated fury, 
even in the senate-chamber, where stern gravity and calm 
dignity customarily presided, until the middle of July, and 
which will never cease, either in the hails of legislation or on 
the hustings, until the obsequies of our constitutional govern- 
ment shall be solemnized. Northern gentlemen contended that 
the South had no right to take slaves within the limits of the 
Mexican acquisitions, as, by the constitution of Mexico, as well 
as by the decree of Guerrero, the dictator, slavery did not 
exist in those territories at the time of their acquisition by the 
United States. They moreover contended that slavery was 
excluded from Oregon by the terms of the Missouri adjust- 
ment. They, therefore, insisted that the whole should be 
dedicated to ‘free’ labor. On the other side, Southern 
gentlemen contended that, by the inevitable extension of the 
Constitution of the United States to the Mexican acquisitions, 
slaveholders had the right to carry to and hold their slaves in 
them; and they denied the binding force of the previously 
existing Mexican law, but expressed their willingness to ac- 
cept and abide by the Missouri Compromise line as res 
adjudicata, in final settlement of the whole difficulty. Out 
of this condition of things arose the effort of the Clayton 
Compromise. Its distinguished author moved that the 
whole question to be embraced in a bill establishing territorial 
governments for Oregon, California, and New-Mexico, be re- 
ferred to a committee of eight members, four from the North 
and four from the South, and equally divided in a party sense. 
Of the proceedings of this committee, of which he was the 
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chairman, he has given us, in a speech, made by him in the 
Senate, on March the first, 1854, the following history, to 
wit: 


«As soon as we assembled, a proposition was made by a member from the 
South to extend the Missouri Compromise line to the Pacifie. The vote upon 
it stood four Southern members for it, and four Northern members against. We 
renewed the proposition in every proper conceivable form, but our Northern friends 
rejeeted it as often as it was proposed. We discussed it, we entreated them to 
adopt it. We did not pretend that it was a constitutional measure, but that it 
had been held by many as a compact between the North and the South, and 
was justified as a measure of peace. We argued to show the justice of extend- 
ing the line to the Pacific. lobtained a statementfrom the Land Office show- 
ing that, by such an extension of this line, the North would have the excluswe 
occupation of one million and six hundred thousand square miles in the territories 
outside the States, and the South but two hundred and sixty-two thousand square 
miles, in which, observe, slavery could only be tolerated in case the people residing 
there should allow it. The proposition being rejecte? by the North, there was, 
indeed, as the senator from South Carolina, Mr. Cai...un, has described it, ‘a 
solemn pause in the committee.’ All hope of amicable setilement for the moment 
vanished, and unnatural contention seemed likely to prevail among us. It was 
then proposed to rest the present hope of settlement on the Supreme Court as 
the ark of our safety. We came into the Senate with three fourths of the com- 
mittee in favor of it, and the other fourth not fixed against it. An appeal was 
provided in the bill from all decisions of the territorial judges in cases of writs 
of habeas corpus, or other cases where the issue of personal freedom should be 
presented. The South agreed inthe Senate, with extraordinary unanimity, to 
submit the validity of their claims to the Supreme Court, but the North were by 
no means so unanimous. There was, however, a majority in favor of the bill 
embracing this principle. Having passed the Senate, it was sent to the House, 
where, on the twenty-eighth day of July, 1848, it was defeated by a vote of one 


hundred and twelve to ninety-seven, five sixths of the opposition to it being from 
the North.” 


After the failure of the ‘‘ Clayton Compromise,” as thus 
depicted by its author, it still remained necessary to provide a 
territorial government for Oregon. A bill originating in the 
House was looked to for that purpose, and to which was at- 
tached the Wilmot Proviso. It was first sanctioned by a vote 
of one hundred and fourteen to eighty-eight, and finally passed 
on the second day of August by a vote of one hundred and 
twenty-six to seventy-one, only one member from the South, 
Mr. Adains, of Kentucky, voting with the North, and only 
one member from the North, Mr. Levin, of Pennsylvania, voting 
with the South. On the tenth day of August, the bill, with 
the Wilmot Proviso thus attached, was taken up in the Senate, 
and, on motion of Mr. Douglas, amended by a provision ex- 
tending the Missouri line to the Pacific. As thus amended, 
it was returned to the House for their concurrence, but the 
House rejected the amendment by a vote of one hundred and 
twenty-one to eighty-two, only four members of the North 
voting with the minority to sustain the amendment. With 
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the amendment of Mr. Douglas stricken out, the bill was 
sent back to the Senate. The Senate receded, and finally 
passed the bill into a law, with the Wilmot Proviso attached, 
and without the Missouri line extension, by a vote of twenty- 
nine to twenty-five, Messrs. Benton, of Missouri, and Houston, 
of Texas, voting with the North. Had those two Southern 
senators voted with the South instead of the North, it is evi- 
dent the vote would have stood in the Senate twenty-seven to 
twenty-seven, and that the casting vote of Mr. Atchison, the 
President, would have been given agatnst recession, and the 
Wilmot Proviso, in all probability, would never have obtruded 
itself on our statute-book in desecration of the Constitution. 
But those senators preferred selfish aims to integrity, and sac- 
rificed patriotism to aspiring desire. Let the fortune that has 
attended them furnish an extenuation for their conduct by 
arresting others on the road of treacherous ambition. 

President Polk, who, in his intense admiration for Colonel 
Benton, had sought, during the Mexican war, to constitute 
that senator the lieutenant-general of our armies, and thus to 
supersede the war-worn and victorious Scott, and who, it 
seems, could never disassociate himself from his old com- 
panions of the Van Buren regime, now approved the bill. 
With the sophistical acumen of a special pleader, he set 
forth his approval in the unusual form of an argumentative 
and declaratory message, pretending, under these circum- 
stances—after the North had clearly shown their intention to 
be, in the future, to ignore on the question of the territories all 
right save that of might; after the North had positively re- 
fused to suffer their avaricious and grasping demands to be 
adjudged by the Supreme Court, according to the Constitution 
and the laws; and after propositions ‘7m every conceivable 
form,” for the extension of ‘he Missouri line, had been, time 
and again, rejected by the North, in committee and out of 
committee, and by both Houses—that the Missouri line was 
still in acknowledged existence, was still acceptable, and 
would be still adhered to, and, consequently, that his approval 
of the Wil-sot Proviso, as attached to the Oregon bill, with- 
out the Missouri-line extension, was not a violation of the 
trust reposed in him by the South under the Constitution, 
and his oath of office never to forfeit that trust. The South 
yielded to his logic, and from that hour their moral prestige 
sank into the same grave with their chivalry and their power 
in the Union. 

Tue ‘*Compromises or 1850.”—Nothing could have been 
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plainer than that the passage and approval of the Oregon bill 
with the Wilmot Proviso and without the Missouri-line exten- 
sion—the more especially after the latter had been rejected ‘in 
every conceivable form,” during the progress of the question, 
and considering the existence and application of the local Mex- 
ican laws in negation of slavery—placed all the immense terri- 
tories of the government within the grasp of the North, to the 
exclusion of the South. Although the South had been shorn 
of their rights and interests, and relatively weakened to an un- 
justifiable and alarming extent, first by the ‘‘ Ordinance of 
1787,” and afterward by the measures of the “ Missouri Com- 
promise,” they were, nevertheless, not fatally wounded in their 
power until now. For all the purposes of the maintenance of 
their status in the Union, Texas had as well never have been 
annexed, and for the future of Texas it would have been bet- 
ter had she not have been annexed. The political superiority 
of the North became, at once, a fixed fact which was readily 
perceived by the presidential aspirants, and it became their 
study, in all quarters, to conciliate that section through cun- 
ningly devised schemes of constitutional surrender. The first 
of these were the ‘‘ Compromises of 1850.” 

Mr. Clay, who, in 1848, had failed before the military renown 
of General Taylor, in carrying the nomination for the Presiden- 
cy on behalf of the opposition to the Democracy, and thus had 
lost, as in 1840, when General Harrison was preferred to him, 
the second probable chance he had ever had for an election to 
the chief magistracy, and with it his last remaining chance, 
now returned to the Senate with the ambition of continuing 
the role of 1819-20, and playing out the part then assumed of 
the Great Pacificator. He soon brought forward his resolutions 
for healing “the five bleeding wounds of the country,” to ase his 
own language. ‘I'hese resolutions provided for the admission 
of California as a State ; for the adjustment of the boundaries 
of Texas; for the rendition of fugitive slaves ; for the abolition 
of the slave traflic in the District of Columbia; and for terri- 
torial governments covering Utah and New-Mexico. They 
were, together with others of similar import, emanating from 
Senator Bell, referred, on the eighteenth day of April, 1850, to 
a ‘“* Committee of Thirteen,” composed of Messrs. Clay, Cass, 
Dickinson, Bright, Webster, Phelps, Cooper, King, Mason, 
Downs, Mangum, Bell, and Berrian. Bnt prior to this, Presi- 
dent Taylor, let us say rather his Cabinet, had caused a State 
organization to be proclaimed in California, under military rule, 
against all precedent of the government, or warrant in the 
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Constitution, or sanction in the general principles. of a free 
Republic ; and, on the thirteenth day of February, sent in a 
message recommending her admission into the Union with her 
senators and representatives already elected. This course on 
the part General Taylor’s administration has been aptly styled, 
by the Hon. Henry A. Wise, in his recent Treatise ot the Ter- 
ritories, ‘a usurpation,” and well does he denounce and re- 
buke its character and spirit in these terms, to wit: ‘ The 
war ended, in a time of peace, but in full war panoply, a mil- 
itary commander, from his camp, proclaimed a territorial gov- 
ernment ! a legislature, a judiciary, and himself the chief 
executive! ‘That was not ali. He proclaimed the entire 
government of the Territory ‘ to be under the laws of Mexico,’ 
those defunct as well as those surviving. Overleaping%all the 
inapplicable and incongruous features of the derivative law of 
a State whose institutions were wholly inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States, and the habits of our peo- 
ple, and the genius of our municipal and organic laws, he 
proclaimed Mexican territorial organization. Thus, the mil- 
itary arm became extended over civil institutions and, in fact, 
instituted them. He next, acting under executive orders from 
Washington, without an act of Congress, proclaimed a call for 
a convention to form a constitution and State government. 
He prescribed time, places, and mede of holding elections, the 
elective franchise and qualifications of voters, and of members 
of the convention, and the apportionment of representatives 
or delegates in it. He usurped all the prescription, preroga- 
tive, and authority of organic laws, to constitute the highest 
order of being that man can create—a Slate! Under this 
proclamation, inhabitants and non-irhabitants, Californians 
and Chilians, citizens of the old States and the new, residents 
and new-comers, all descriptions of persons who happened to 
be there adventurously or adventitiously, as seekers after gold, 
or pursuers of speculations that had been suddenly stimulated 
into active and vigorous existence through the gold discoveries, 
were allowed not only to vote but to be members of the conven- 
tion. ‘Thomas Butler King, elected and claiming his seat in 
Congress from Georgia, who happened to be there as a messen- 
ger from Washington, was permitted to vote at the polls, and 
to sit as a member of the convention.” 

A constitution of government thus formed by persons in- 
definable, and not amounting in dignity to a people, under 
Mexican law and not the Constitution of the United States, 
and excluding negro-slavery, or the property rights of the citi- 
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zens oy one half the States then in being, was recommended by 
President Taylor for adoption ; and Mr. Clay, from the “ Com- 
mittee of Thirteen,” on the eighth day of May following, re- 
ported in favor of its acceptance, without any regard to the 
recognition of the Missouri Compromise line, which had been 
his espe¢ial bantling in 1819-20, and which he had seen suc- 
cessfully applied, for the continued benefit and advantage of the 
North during a period of thirty years, in respect both to the terri- 
tory of Louisiana and to that of Texas. As zealous as he had 
always been, in favor of maintaining the Missouri line, now, that 
its application might have operated to do some reciprocal ser- 
vice to the South, by securing to the South a share of territory, 
comparatively small, it is true, as shown by the statistics of 
the lattd office, adduced by Senator Clayton, instead of con- 
tinuing to rob that section, as it had always done, he seemed 
to be equally oblivious of the facts, aud indifferent to the re- 
sults. He proposed next to dismember Texas, and to take 
from her a domain already fixed as slavebolding, and to cover 
the transfer with the local laws of New-Mexico. In the third 
place, he proposed territorial governments for New-Mexico thus 
enlarged, and for Utah, without the Wilmot Proviso, but also, 
without the Missouri-line extension ; thus leaving them, where 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo had placed them, under the 
operation of Mexican laws. In the fourth place, he pro- 
posed to deprive slaveholders of their constitutional, funda- 
mental, and local right to exchange their property in the 
District of Columbia. And, in the fifth place, he proposed to 
convert the solemn and sacred provision of the Constitution 
guaranteeing the surrender of fugitive slaves, and calling for 
the exercise, in any stated case, of all the powers of the gov- 
ernment, into the miserable farce of a Congressional enact- 
ment to that effect, dependent, practically, on abolition com- 
munities for itsenforcement. lle accompanied these monstrous 
subversions of the rights and interests of the South under the 
Constitution and in the Union, with the following expressions 
of abolition sentiment and policy, that would have honored 
the consistent devotion of William H. Seward to the ideas and 
positions advanced, to wit: ‘ But if, unhappily, we should be 
imvolved in war—in a civil war between the two parts of the 
Confederacy, in which the efforts upon the one side should be 
to restrain the introduction of slavery into new territories, 
and upon the other side, to force its introduction there—what 
a spectacle should we present to the astonishment of mankind, 
not in an effort to propagate rights, but, [ must say, though I 
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trust it will be understood to be said with no design to excite 
feeling—in a war to propagate wrongs tn the territories 
thus acquired from Mexico. It would be a war in which we 
should have no sympathies—no good wishes; in which all 
mankind would be against us; for, from the commencement of 
the Revolution down to the present time, we have constantly 
reproached our British ancestors for the introduction of slavery 
into this country. And, allow me to say that, in my opinion, 
it is one of the best defeiiess which can be made, to preserve 
the institution of slavery in this country, that it was forced 
upon us against the wishes of our ancestors—of our American 
colonial ancestors, and by the cupidity of our Bsitish com- 
mercial ancestors.” 4 

President Taylor had been nurtured in the camp. Neither 
laws nor letters had been his study. If, in his ignorance of 
civil usages, he resorted to the military mode of determining 
a State, and solved the California question with the sword, 
though he cannot be justified, yet some excuse may be formed 
for him, in the defects of his education and honesty of his 
intentions. But, unless we refer to the extreme poverty of 
Mr. Clay’s early training, and the humble associations to which 
he was then subjected, we may not extenuate his offences 
against the civil tribunal and the Constitution, in his approval 
of the admission of California, and in the other measures he 
presented and advocated as Chairman of the ‘‘ Committee of 
Thirteen.” He had passed more than forty years of his life 
in the halls of legislation, and not in the camp. ‘The pen, 
had been his familiar instrument, and not the sword. He was 
well versed in all our civil usages. History is not at liberty 
to justify him for seeking the crown of peace, at the sacrifice 
of the fundamental law, no more than she can justify Gen- 
eral Taylor, for enforcing tranquillity with guantleted hand ; 
but, while casting the mantle of charity over the latter, be- 
cause of the circumstances of his life, these demand, in refer- 
ence to the former, that she shall engrave her censure upon 
his escutcheon with a stylus of steel. Peace miay be help- 
lessly submitted to, perhaps, but never entreated on dishonor- 
able terms. 

In striking contrast with Mr. Clay we behold Mr. Calhoun 
at this per iod. It is well to ponder over the picture, mourn- 
fully illustrating, as it does, the melancholy fact associated 
with human life, i in all its relations and in every department, 
that the sincerest and truest are usually the least trusted, and 
often the greatest sufferers at the hands of their fellows, com- 
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pelling every one, in his sphere, to the choice of hypocrisy or 
the cross.: Expiring beneath the blows aimed and struck at 
the vitals of his native land, and which, in endeavoring to 
ward, had pierced his breast while reaching the heart of the 
South, the patriot and statesman from South Carolina, prostrate 
on the couch of death, called to be conveyed to the senate- 
chamber, on the fourth of March, there to utter, through the 
voice of another, tuo feeble for the task himself, the oracular 
protest his hand had drawn, at intervals of ease, against the 
shameful sacrifice already in the act of irrevocable commis- 
sion. With a frame exhausted through incessant vigils, his 
spirit had ‘been held to its frail tenement until now by the 
vain yet supporting hope that the South would arouse to the 
dangers that environed them in the Union through the con- 
tinued ageressions and daring designs of the North. After the 
passage of the Oregon bill, he had, early in 1849, sounded the 
alarm at the immediate and imminent peril arising out of the 
Mexican acquisitions, and against which he had warned the 
country prior to the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. His cele- 
brated manifesto, instinct with prophecy, and filled, as it was, 
with incontrovertible facts, and all the fervor of patriotism, 
and signed by forty-two of the most prominent Southern sen- 
ators and representatives, called forth-responses for a time 
that animated with firmer strength his fluttering arteries. 
But when he now beheld the sons of the South recusant to 
their fealty, and he, the Kentuckian, so long the foremost 
of them all, with the dagger of the matrictde in his grasp, 
and his voice attuned to the ears of approaching tyranny, the 
great heart of the Carolinian burst under the expiring cry of 
liberty, as if he himself had been slain by the assassin’s hand. 

In September, 1850, the measures proposed by Mr. Clay 
were, one by one, adopted; and the territories stood in the 
one direction under the ‘* Wilmot Proviso,” and in the other 
direction under ‘* Mexican laws,” leaving the South entirely 
despoiled, but embracing a realm for the North as large as the 
thirty-one States in the Union. The Senate, as well as the 
House, passed into the hands of the North, and the government 
became forthwith the automatic puppet of presidential aspi- 
rants. The obsequies of Calhoun, on the thirty-first of March, 
were the exequies of patriotism, and the two lie inurned together 
in our history. 

In our next we shall review the remainder of the subject, 
embracing the Kansas issues. 
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Ir is much easier to acquire knowledge from things cogni- 
zable to the senses than from books. American civilization is 
founded upon the laws of Nature and upon moral virtue 
‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” says Washington, its founder. 
The laws of Nature are discovered by observation and expe- 
rience, and a practical direction is given to them by that species 
of knowledge, which is derived from handling the objects of 
sense and working upon the materials the earth produces. 
Moral virtue puts a bridle on the evil passions of the heart, 
and, at the sarne time, infuses into it an invincible courage in 
demanding what is right. A knowledge of Nature enables its 
possessor to bridle the natural forces of air, earth, fire, and 
water—to hold the reins and drive ahead. With its railroads 
and telegraphs American civilization is waging war with time 
and space, and, by its moral power and Christian example, 
with sin and evil. With its labor-saving machinery, its thirty 
millions do more work for God and man than three hundred 
millions of such people as inhabit Asia, Africa, Central, and 
South America, and Mexico. Its thirty millions are equal to 
any hundred millions of most of the governments of Europe. It 
is far ahead of the most enlightened nations of Europe, because 
its people are in the possession of all the blessings and comforts 
that Heaven, through Nature’s laws, accord to earth’s inhabi- 
tants, while three fourths of the two hundred and fifty millions 
of Europe are writhing in an artificially created purgatory— 
deprived of all the.good things of earth. Whoever would 
catch up with the annals of American progress, fall into line 
with American policy, and get within the influence of the 
guiding spirit of American policy, must not depend upon 
libraries for information, or he will be left far behind the age in 
which he lives; must look to the statistics of the churches, to 
the reports of legislative and commercial bodies, and to the 
monthly reviews recording the principal transactions of the 
busy world around him. If he wants to keep pace with the 
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exploits of mankind under European civilization, in cutting one 
another’s throats, sacking cities, ‘destroying commerce, and 
laying waste the smiling fields of agriculture, the daily 
press will give the required information ; but he cannot rely 
upon it for those statistical details and stubborn facts which tell 
what the Caucasian in America, aided by his black man, 
Friday, is doing for Christianity, for liberty, for civilization, 
and for the good of the world. Some of these details are 
regarded as too dry and uninteresting, and others too long for 
admission in the daily press. Much is written and said about 
the benefits of education. ‘The rudiments are alike important 
in both kinds of civilization, American and European. But 
after acquiring the rudimentary knowledge, the paths of educa- 
tion in the two hemispheres diverge from each other at right 
angles. The farther the American travels in the labyrinths of 
that system of education, so fashionable in Europe, purposely 
designed to bury active minds in the rubbish of past ages, or 
tangle them in metaphysical abstractions and hide from them 
the beauty of truth and the matter-of-fact world around them. 
the less he is qualified to appreciate the blessings and benefits 
of republican institutions, and the more apt he is to be found 
in opposition to American policy. By hard studies on subjects 
of no practical importance, physical or moral, the European 
system of education drives independence out of the mind, and 
virtue out of the heart, as a pre-requisite qualification for obedi- 
ence to governments resting upon diplomacy, falsehood, artifi- 
cialand unnatural distinctions among men. But in the United 
States, the various State governments being founded on moral 
truths and Nature’s laws, and not on the opinions of a privileg- 
ed order, our system of education should be in harmony with 
our system of government ; our youths should be taught to love 
virtue for virtue’s sake; to study Nature, bow to her truths, and 
to give all the homage that crowned heads receive in Europe, 
to Nature and to truth. Our government sets up no religious 
creed or standard of morals, but leaves every one perfectly free 
in religion and morals to be governed by the Bible as he wnder- 
stands it, provided he does not trespass upon the rights of 
others. The principal books in our libraries give little or no 
aid in qualifying our youth for public office or to direct the 
legislation or policy of a government resting upon natural laws. 
The practical operation of our system is scarcely anywhere 
else recorded than in church history, gospel triumph, legisla- 
tive reports, reviews, and pamphlets. ‘There the facts may be 
found, but they are isolated and disconnected, teaching nothing ; 
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but could be made a most potent means, not only of instruc- 
tion in the practical operation of our system of government, 
but of developing the human faculties, if introduced into our 
schools. They are full of objects for comparison, By com- 
parison the mind is taught the difference between things; com- 
parisons are at the bottom of all useful and practical know- 
ledge. ‘“ They are suggestive,” says Prof. Agassiz, “of fur- 
ther comparisons. When the objects of Nature are the subjects 
of comparison the mind ‘is insensibly led tomake new inquiries, 
is filled with delight at every step of progress it makes in 
Nature’s ever young and blooming fields, and study becomes a 
pleasure. No American knows what a good country he has 
got until he visits Europe and draws comparisons between the 
condition of the laboring classes there and those at home. 
Even in London about half the people have neither church- 
room nor school-room.” 

The Annual Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts of 
the State of Louisiana abounds with objects which have only 
to be compared in their various relations to one another to 
give the mind a clear perception of the operation and practical 
working of some of the most important natural laws and moral 
truth lying at the bottom of American civilization and progress. 
Without comparisons they are like hieroglyphical characters 
telling nothing. Comparisons will decipher them and make 
them speak a language full of instruction which every one can 
understand. 

The more thorough the education in European colleges, or 
in American schools on a similar model, the more there will 
be to wnlearn before American institutions can be understood 
or their value appreciated, and the less will the American citi- 
zen be qualified to vote understandingly at the polls. The 
reason is, that the system of education which directs the pol- 
icy of governments founded upon artificial distinctions, is from 
necessity inimical to a government founded upon natural dis- 
tinctions and moral truth. Education on the British model 
has set the North against the South, and has waylaid every 
step of American progress, from the acquisition of Louisiana to 
the last foot of land acquired from Mexico or the Indians, and it 
now startsacross the path of the all-conquering march of Ameri- 
can civilization into Cuba, Central America, and Mexico. The 
vicious syst m of education founded upon the European model 
has almost reconquered Massachusetts and several other North. 
ern States, converting them, in many essential particulars, into 
British provinces. ‘I'he people of the North are virtuous and 
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democratic at heart; but they have been turned against their 
own country and the sentiments which experience teaches to be 
truths, the obvious benefits of negro-slavery, for instance, by an 
education essentially monarchical. To sustain itself, Ameri- 
can policy should have its own schools, to guide and direct it. 
Heretofore it has been guided and directed almost entirely by 
the light and knowledge derived from the great school of 
experience in which the democratic masses are taugh with- 
out the aid of other books than the Bible and hymn books. 
In that school they learned that the negro was not a white 
man with a black skin, but a different being, intended by na- 
ture to occupy a subordinate place in society; that school made 
known that the only place which nature had qualified him to 
fill was the place of a servant. That place was accordingly as- 
signed him in the new order of civilization called American civil- 
ization, founded upon moral virtue and natural distinctions, and 
not upon artifice and fraud; upon nature’s laws, and God’s 
truths, and not upon the fallacies of human reason, as that of 
Europe. ‘They had not even the assistance of book education 
to tell them that the white man bore the name of Japheth in 
the Bible, and the negro that of Canaan ; and that the negro’s 
servile nature was expressed in his Hebrew name. American 
theologians had not paid sufficient attention to the Hebrew, 
and.could not inform the American reader that both the He- 
brew Bible and its Greek translation called the Septuagint, 
plainly, and in direct terms, recognize two classes or 
races of mankind, one having a black skin, and the other be- 
ing fair or white; and that, besides these two races, it recognizes 
a third race under the term Shem, a name which has no refer- 
ence to color; but as the other two were plainly designated as 
whites and’ blacks, the inference is, that the third class was 
red or yellow, or of an intermediate color. In the Septuagint 
(the Bible which our Saviour quotes), Aithiop is the term 
used to designate the sons of Ham, a term synonymous with 
the Latin word niger, from which the Spanish word negro is 
derived. The Bible tells in unmistakable terms that Ja- 
pheth, or the white race, Was to be enlarged. The discovery of 
the western hemisphere opened a wide field for the enlarge- 
ment of the white race, pent up for thousands of years in a 
little corner of the eastern hemisphere. The new hemisphere 
was found to be inhabited by nomads of the race of Shem, 
neither white nor black. The historical fact is, that the white 
race is every year enlarging itself by dispossessing the nomadic 
sons of Shem, found on the American continent, of their tents, 
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and dwelling in them; and that the black race are its servants. 
Thus literally, in accordance with the prophecy, “ Japheth 
will be enlarged, he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan (the negro) shall be his servant.” The prophecy is 
not fulfilled, but only in process of fulfilment. It clearly 
points to a new order of civilization, in a wider word for 
enlargement than the old, in which the black race was 
to serve the hite. The will of God that such a new 
order of civilization should be established, in which 
the negro and white man should mutually aid each 
other, and supply each other’s deficiency, is not only revealed 
in Hebrew words, written thousands of years ago, but revealed 
also in the laws of nature; and revealed by Ethiopia nowhere 
else but in our slaveholding States, stretching fortii her arms 
to God. American civilization, founded upon revealed truth 
and nature’s laws, puts the negro in his natural position, that 
of subordination to the white man. 

The observation and experience of those who founded a gov- | 
ernment resting on the basis of moral truth and natural, in- 
stead of artificial distinctions, revealed to them the necessity 
of consigning to the negro an inferior position, in order to carry 
out that democratic principle which demands a place for every- ; 
thing, and everything in its place. What are called the free 
States have provided no place for the poor negro. He is an 
outcast and a wanderer, hurtful instead of helpful to society. 
Mexico, Central and South America, in catching at the shadow, 
lost the substance of republicanism. Republican government 
has utterly failed with them, because they fell into the error of 
supposing that all men of all races are naturally equal to one 
another. The white race, in those countries, acting upon that 
error, emancipated the inferior negro race, and amalgamated 
with that and with the Indian race. This disregard of the dis- — 
tinctions made by nattire, between the white, black, and Indian 
races, was fatal to American civilization in those countries. 

Mr. Jefferson never meant to say that negroes were equal to 
white men; but that white men, whether born in England or 
America, were equal to one another.» Our fathers contended for 
their own equality among Englishmen, which not being granted 
to them, they declared their independence. But scarcely had 
their swords won that independence, when the governing 
classes of Great Britain began to teach the rising generation, 
through the medium of books, schools, and colleges, that the 
democratic doctrine, which declared all white men equal to 
one anether, included negroes. Thus making the learned 
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world believe that democracy and negro slavery are incompat- 
ible—that there can be no such thing asa democracy, or a gov- 
ernment where the people ruled, so long as black people are 
held in slavery. The schools not only taught the doctrine that 
negro-slavery is.anti-republican, but that itis a moral, social, 
and political evil, and soon it was denounced from the pulpit 
as sin against God! 

Under the influence of such an education, imported from 
Europe, the American people, even in the South, began to re- 
gard negro slavery as an evil—not from anything they saw, 
but from what they had been taught. Thence all manner 
of experiments were made with the negro to make his con- 
dition better out of slavery than init. All of which proving 
a failure, the South took issue with Old and New England 
on the question of negro slavery being an evil, social, political, 
or moral, and called for the proof. No proor could be given 
except that drawn from England, from hearsay evidence, 
and from the theoretical teaching of that system of education 
designed to sustain European despotisms, and to destroy 
American republicanism. This has opened the eyes of the 
South to the necessity of establishing schools and colleges of 
its own to uphold American civilization. The address of the 
commissioners for the raising of the endowment of the univer- 
sity of the South commends it tothe attention of the Amer- 
ican people, not asa sectional or Southern university, but as 
an American university, to be the house and home of the spir- 
it of American civilization—a dwelling place not lighted with 
foxfire tapers or artificial lights to disguise nature, as the in- 
stitutions of learning in Europe are, but with the light inhe- 
rent in nature’s truths and in the revealed word of God, 
honestly translated and interpreted. Some schools to aid 
American civilization have already been established, but there 
is a sad outery for the proper kind of school-books; those of 
Old and New England being rotten to the core with abolition- 
ism and with that false democracy which would make the 
rising gencration believe that the heroes of the American Rev- 
olution fought for ruininy the negro by giving him liberty, 
fought to annul God’s decrees, which made him a servant of 
servants, instead of fighting for the principle asserting their 
own equality with the lords of England and the crowned 
heads of Europe. Fortunately the work before us, the Report 
of the Auditor of the Public Accounts of Louisiana, will 
answer very well to supply the want ofa proper kind of school- 
book to indoctrinate beginners in the mysteries of the political 
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institutions of their own country, and at the same time to dis- 
cipline and expand their minds. It is only one of the numerous 
books of its class, which might be advantageously pressed into 
the service of the schools for a similar purpose. ‘The statistics 
of the United States Census, and De Bow’s Industrial Re- 
sources, and the Minutes of the Progress of the ‘American 
Churches, would prove a very good beginning of a high school 
and college library. Comparison being the basis of all useful 
and practical knowledge, in the works just referred to, and in 
the auditor’s report and others of its class, will be found ample 
materials for comparison. Comparison will infuse a soul into 
the dry bones of the facts and figures of our religious and polit- 
ical institutions, and make them declare the hidden truths of 
nature which lie at the bottom of American republicanism, 

Fistianity, prosperity, and progress. “The task of comparing 
will be highly metrrctive to the youthful mind, and at the 
same time agreeable and interesting. As an example here is 
the way a beginning is recommended, for a comparison in 
secular affairs : 

Lesson No. 1.—Let Lesson No. 1 consist in comparing the 
counties (or parishes as they are called in Louisiana) having 
the largest white population and the fewest negroes with those 
counties having the heaviest negro population. and the fewest 
white people. . 

There are five parishes or counties found in the report of 
the auditor of public accounts, in which the white population 
exceeds the negro slaves nearly three to one. Let these parishes 
be compared with five others in which the slave population 
exceeds the white nearly seven to one. 

Table 1 represents the first class of parishes, and table 2 
the second.—Thus : 


TABLE .. 
Total acres of ——_————P opulation———_— — 
land owned. Whites. Slaves. Free Negroes. 
PWalcasieW ene sseO0) 400.) rrccictieriee = PEO Ina} SC eI Ce OAT: senses. vst 280 
AVA OSM ey COLE C015 «19 te) ersiel-tsle Bi 0 Sas epsielies fo\cuehe 297i Ekcokecronts i 
Sabinewe cc. Ct 4 O Smee eer ed CON een cccrersre ste Let UO en ern cracls _ 
Wermulliony. ger (o,004ee 2 1c kee ee S26 teres dale soca WES /Revnid orainrs oie 19 
IWAN ci ern 45,406 0.5 eacleosueers AN S14 ee arate: LOOT Ss cise 88 
298,877 17,524 6,08 343 
17,524 
Mo tale wAIterangs aves tees oc siscseiu o 1 auc asiotelsvo or ale « 23,562 
343 
Aggregate population ........20..++--++eeceese oe 23.905 


* Report of 1857 for the land in this parish. 
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rABLE II 
Total acres of —_——————Population ——. 
land owned. Whites. Slaves. Free Negroes. 
Carroll 34 na DAGIOOR. cis can eagie DANG an. ee aueie a 9,529 26. 
Concordiad.. -BISBoae se Oe TB et nee LOU Omens 11 
Madisoyeaneys, S0G494 Lee xe Li29SR ie. Sates 9,863..... — 
WT enSAS Ao. bee OOO Aula ksciiees eisai W715) Sees Re er 1328p ea. aos 
Wie Heliciana: 200:960..2-2=5 acing OO mimcctate ra eatenrats T0450. cern 68 
1,224,234 8,326 55,035 407 
8,326 
Potaltwhitesvand slavess-tc-c cn eee ene ae siete seers 63,361 
407 
Aggregate population ....,.5. => «0. « eer aes 63,768 


It will be seen from the above that the white population of 
the parishes in table 1 exceeds the slave nearly three to one— 
while, in the parishes in table 2, the slaves exceed the whites 
nearly seven to one. 

If the land were divided equally among the aggregate popu- 
lation, each inhabitant of the parishes in table 1 would have 
12 acres, and each inhabitant of the parishesin table 2 would 
have 22 acres. Here Lesson 1 ends by proving that there is not 
as great a demand for land, by nearly one half, where the popu- 
lation consists of three white men and one negro slave, as where 
it consists of one white man and seven negroes. By referring 
to a map of Louisiana it will be seen thatthe territorial extent 
of the parishes in table 1 is much greater than those in table 
2. Hence it is not for the want of territory, that a population 
consisting of three whites to one negro, owns less land by 
nearly one half than a population consisting of seven negroes 
to one white man. 

Lesson No. 2.—Lesson No. 2 requires the value of the 
land per acres, in tables 1 and 2, to be ascertained and com- 
pared with a view of solving the important problem : ‘Which 
gives the most value to land, a dense white population with a 
few negroes, or a dense slave population with a few witite 
people ?” 

By referring to the report of the auditor of accounts of 
Louisiana, it will be seen that the assessed value of the lands 
of the parishes in table 1 amounts to $1,642,073, or $5 49 
per acre; while that of table 2 amounts to $23,446,654, or 
$16 46 per acre. A population consisting of seven negro 
slaves to one white man, makes land three times as valuable 
as a population of three white men to one negro. The com- 
parison drawn in this lesson, puts a soul in the dry bones of 
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the facts and figures contained in the report of the auditor of 
public accounts, and makes them tell what it is, which gives 
value to Southern land. 

Lesson No, 3.—Let this lesson be devoted to drawing 
comparisons to ascertain: ** Which pays the most taxes to the 
State, five parishes containing 17,524 whites with a few ne- 
groes, or five parishes containing less than half the whites 
(8,326) with a great many negroes ?” By referring to the 
report of the auditor it will be seen, that the 17,524 whites 
of the five parishes in table 1 pay the State only $25,487 93, 
or less than $1 50 each, while the 8,326 whites in the five 
parishes in table 2 pay the State $169,900 per annum, or 
upward of $20 each. ‘The aggregate population of the 
parishes in table 1 pay only $1 06 each, while the aggregate 
population of the parishes in table 2 pay $2 66 each. Every 
three whites and twenty negroes pay the State $61 18. By 
making a calculation it will appear that it will require forty- 
three whites and fifteen negroes of the parishes in table 1, to 
pay the State as much as three whites and twenty negroes 
pay in the parishes in table 2. 

Corottary.—Three white men with twenty negroes, finan- 
cially considered, are worth as much to the State as forty- 
three white men with fifteen negroes. 

This strange truth meets a steady explanation in the fact 
found in Lesson No. 2, that in those parishes where every 
three white inhabitants own twenty negroes, the land is more 
than three times as valuable as in the parishes, where every 
forty-three of the white population possess only fifteen 
negroes. 

Lesson No. 4.—in the last lesson the truth was brought 
out that forty-three white men and fifteen negroes are worth 
no more to the state, financially considered, than three white 
men and twenty negroes. Let this lesson examine the ques- 
tion: ‘* Whether forty-three white men in command of fifteen 
néroes are worth as mucn to the State, agriculturally and 
commercially considered, as three white men in command of 
twenty negroes ?” This is a bold question and requires some 
calculations. In making the calculations to base the com- 
parisons upon, sugar will be estimated at $60 per hogshead ; 
molasses at $7 per barrel; corn at $1 per bushel, and 
cotton at $40 dollars per bale. At these rates the 
value of the agricultural productions in the five parishes, 
where the white population is nearly three times as great as 
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the negro, amounts to $446,550, in a population of 17,524 

whites, 6,038 negro slaves, and 343 free negroes—the ag- 

gregate population 23,905, which gives to each inhabitant 
18 6 


The value of the agricultural productions in the five 
parishes, viz., Carroll, Concordia, Madison, Tensas, and West 
Feliciana, where the negro slaves are nearly seven times as 
numerous as the white population, amounts to $8,854,770. 
In other words, 55,035 negroes under the command of 8,326 
whites, in an aggregate population of 63,768 (407 being added 
for free negroes), produced $8,854,770 ee of agricultural 
products in one year, estimating cotton at $40 per bale, 
sugar $60 per hogshead, and corn at a dollar a bushel; this 
amount divided by the aggregate population gives each indi- 
vidual black and white, “old and young, $138 eZ; (Three 
whites in command of twenty negroes produce $3,194 worth 
of agricultural products. This lesson was to solve the question 
whether forty-three white men in command of fifteen negroes 
are worth as much to the State, agriculturally and commercially 
considered, as three white men in command of twenty ne- 
groas? It has been proved that in those five parishes where 
the whites nearly treble the negroes, each inhabitant only 
produces $18 68. This would give to forty-three white and 
fifteen negroes only $1,081 70 as their share of the value of 
the agricultural productions—whereas, the share of three 
whites and twenty negroes, in those parishes where the negro 
population is nearly seven to one of the white, has been as- 
certained to be $3,194. The student of political economy is 
now prepared to solve another question: ‘* What number of 
inhabitants are required in those parishes where labor is iso- 
lated or disassociated, to produce as much as three white 
and twenty negroes produce in those parishes where labor is 
associated ? The answer is 171; viz., 113 whites and 58 
negroes. ‘The question is proved to be correctly solved by 
multiplying 171 by 18 68 which gives $3,194 25, the exé&ct 
amount and a quarter over, that twenty negroes and three 
whites produce in those parishes where labor is associated, or 
where the slave population is nearly seven times more nu- 
merous than the white. 

Lesson No. 5.—Let two more lots of parishes be compared ; 
one in which the white population is not quite double that 
of the negro slaves, and the other in which the negro slaves 
are not quite double the number of the whites. 
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TABLE III. 
Parishes where whites exceed negroes less than two to one. 

Whites. Slaves Free negroes. Value Ag. prod., 58. 

Caldwell. ....... DIG Od herssteietor Tuc OOU meen cst. SA bpetetrea bitte stock ione $121,920 
Siehaln tanya eo DOS meer artnet mY 94) ba Sa lw Geen, acetals iat. 67,170 
JS cAROTR eyes ® gen eee LILO Dae ae a ae AND A wiey. cunts Sink comers 691,641 
Washington aeet2;9)] Onneter ser as) ek LESS ee, eae KO eee eietes Aled 47,532 
Uacksione. settee ere BU Aisn, odoin ee toe SSOS Aerie |e tacieees A Bacco CaCO 702,742 
PADS ahi Manes otis 13,283 DAM aromuctaaninter :$1,631,005 


Dividing the total value of the agricultural products by the 
aggregate “population. gives $48 22 to each individual as the 
average in five parishes, where the negro slaves are somewhat 
more than half the whole population. ‘This is a censiderable 
improvement on the five parishes in table 1, where the whites 
exceeded the negroes nearly three to one, the average to each 
inhabitant being only $18 68 instead of $48 22. 


TABLE IV. 
Parishes where negrocs exceed whiles less than two to one. 

Whites. Slaves. Free negroes. Value Ag. prod.. 753. 
Claiborne...... ANGLO. sae pene ate PAVIES BGigek tone Gio o.oo > Ae Bes $857,675 
DeSoto. 5... AAO OUR crensherateis, 2m edisOO iwansherc pach o.ee OMe watits cones ahs etestats 739,945 
Mionehousees: 3,020 esse rrr SAGE are Va et ete hats tec oe 785,370 
INachitoches!s 20,000) aetna ernetier LOA ies ORO UiiSoepisipe + ota cee 1,120,718 
Caddo sauna: BNO Bicis ageme oe Oo Siereeiscseies 2 ee sci cee 1,056,130 
BOSSE a ruuie « BGAG eaten itsarac ore AIO Deere aie es Leavers eerk sarees 1,155,010 

36403 0a ae OR SA ne OS Ted s Biri es 5,674,848 


The total value of the agricultural productions, divided by 
the aggregate popEiacn, 68,168, gives to each inhabitant 
$83 25. In table 2 the aggregate “population was 63,768, 
nearly seven negroes 6 one Sains man; the value of the agr e 
cultural produc's divided gave each $138 07 instead of $83 2 
The parishes of table 2, with an avoregate population of 63 768. 
seven sixths of whom were slaves, produced $8,854,770 worth 
of agricultural products; whereas the parishes of table 4, 
containing a population of 68,168, the slaves being less than 
double the number of whites, produced three millions less of 
agricultural products than a smaller aggregate population pro- 
duced in those parishes where fhe negroes outnumbered the 
whites nearly seven to one. 

The report of the auditor of public accounts for the year 
1859, does not coutain the necessary data for making compar- 
isons in the parishes on the lower stem of the Mississippi 
river, by reason of crevasses and other disastrous causes. ‘I'he 
valuable pamphlet of Edward J. Forstale on the agricultural 
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products of Louisiana, will supply that deficiency, though of 
a much older date. It appears from Mr. Forstale, that, so far 
back as 1844, “on well-conducted estates, the average value of 
sugar and molasses, per slave, was $237 50, estimating sugar 
at 4 cents, and molasses at 15 cents,” while the general aver- 
age in the sugardistrict, per slave, was, in the year 1844, only 
$150 31, from which he deducted $75 for expenses. By ex- 
amining his Monograph, it will be seen that the great bulk of 
the sugar and molasses was produced in those parishes having 
the heaviest negro population in proportion to the white. Thus, 
St. Martin’s, with a total population more than three times as 
large as St. Charles, and with a negro population more than 
twice as numerous, produced, in 1844, only 5,000 hogsheads, 
while St. Charles produced upward of 12,000. The white 
population of St. Charles is only 883, while that of the slaves 
is 3,769. The white population of St. Martin is 6,400, and 
the negro population 8,200. Assumption and Ascension are 
adjoining parishes. Assumption contains more than three 
thousand whites, and three hundred slaves over and above the 
population of Ascension. It has more land than Ascension, 
yet it pays $2,200 less taxes on lands than Ascension, and 
its gross taxes are $1,500 less than Ascension. ‘The value of 
its agricultural products is likewise less. 

These lessons by comparison might be indefinitely extended 
by dropping the report of the auditor of public accounts of 
Louisiana, and taking up the statistics of the churches, and the 
last United States census. The statistics of the American 
churches prove that the slaveholding States contain more 
Christian communicants, in proportion to the population, in- 
cluding black and white, than the non-slaveholding—South 
Carolina more than Massachusetts, Virginia more than Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky more than Ohio. ‘The report proves that 
in the cotton and sugar region the white people who have few 
or no negroes, are poor and helpless, but when supplied with 
seven times their own number of negroes, they are the richest 
and most powerful agricultural people on the earth. The 
census will prove that the landed property of those who are 
thus supplied with from three to seven times theirown num- 
ber of negroes, if sold at its assessed value, and the proceeds 
of sales divided equally among all the inhabitants, black and 
white, each individual would have a larger sum than any 
Pennsylvanian, New-Yorker, or New- Englander, would have, 
if the land in their richest counties were sold at its assessed 
value, and the proceeds of sales divided equally-among the in- 
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habitants of the said county. For instance, if the land in some 
of the richest counties ef Pennsylvania, say Adams, Berks, 
Centre, Chester, and Washington, were all sold, and the pro- 
ceeds divided among the inhabitants, each individual would 
havejonly about half as much aseach negro and white man would 
have, if the lands of Carroll, Madison, Concordia, and Tensas, 
where the negroes outnumber the whites seven to one, were 
all sold, and the proceeds equally divided among blacks and 
whites. 

Comparisons, instituted upon the data furnished by the 
United States census, will show that what Virginia wants ¢s 
more negroes, and what Pennsylvania wants is more white la- 
borers. In some counties in Pennsylvania, Cambria and Car- 
bon for instance, the land, if sold and proceeds divided, would 
not give each inhabitant $75 a piece, the most of the land be- 
ing uncultivated for want of laborers. Ohio, Wyoming, and 
Nicholas counties, in Virginia, with an aggregate population 
exceeding thirty thousand, have only 222 negro slaves. The 
land, if sold and divided, would not give each inhabitant one 
hundred dollars. In Accomac, Albermarle, York, Prince Ed- 
ward, and Prince George, the negro population is about equal 
to the white. The land, if sold and equally divided, would give 
each individual from $150 to $220, which is nearly as much 
as the inhabitants of the best counties of Pennsylvania would 
have from the proceeds of sales of these lands. Land, per acre, 
is cheaper in Virginia than in Pennsylvania, because much the 
largest portion of the Virginia lands are unimproved for the want 
of laborers, while the largest portion of the Pennsylvania lands 
are under cultivation. The cotton Statesand Louisiana are suck- 
ing the life-blood out of Virginia by draining that noble old State 
of her agricultural laborers. ‘I'he high price of negroes is ruining 
Virginia. InSussex, Southampton, Northamptonand many oth- 
er counties, which send most negroes to the cotton States, the in- 
habitants have lost more in the fall in the price of their land, than 
they have gained in the high price they got for their negroes. 
The land, if sold and divided, would give each individual only 
fifty-seven dollars, less than three dollars an acre. Oxford is 
Great Britain’s eye, or rather theselescope which is used to see 
afar off, to direct British policy. Mr. Jefferson saw the im- 
portance of a university of the first class, to be used as a tele- 
scope to look into the distance, todirect Virginia, or what ought 
to be the same thing, American policy, as Oxford directs 
British policy. Hence he devoted the latter years of his life 
to establishing an institution for that very purpose. 
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Long before the West India emancipation act was passed, it 
was known by the learned graduates and fellows of Oxford, 
that negroes would not work as free ldborers ; and that their 
emancipation would ruin the British West Indies. British 
policy, however, to buildup India, has imperatively demanded 
the sacrifice to be made, as Russian policy demanded the sac- 
rifice of Moscow. ‘The African race furnished the only labor- 
ers, who could compete with the Mongolian race in producing 
the rich products of tropical agriculture. Great Britain had a 
hundred and fifty millions of the bronze and yellow skin Asiatics 
under her command, and only wanted the black-skin Africans 
out of the way, to monopolize tropical agriculture. To carry 
out the British policy of becoming, not only mistress of the seas, 
but mistress of the boundless wealth of tropical and tropicoid 
climates, the learned graduates of Oxford and Cambridge rais- 
ed a hue and ery against the inhumanity of the middle pas- 
sage. So little truth was there in it, that when the committee 
of the United States Senate, appointed to consider the causes 
of the mortality prevailing on emigrant ships from Europe to 
this country, and the means for the better protection of the 
health of the passengers, did me the honor in 1854 to request 
my views on the subject, I replied (see ‘‘ Report of the Select 
Committee of U. S. Senate on the Sickness and Mortality on 
Emigrant Ships,” pages 119-144—Washington,1854), recom- 
mending certain rules to be adopted to preserve the health and 
ameliorate the condition of emigrants on shipboard, which ap- 
peared to me to be the best. But, subsequently, a littie volume 
fell into my hands containing the rules of the African slave- 
traders, half a century ago, which were so much better than 
those I had recommended, I called the attention of the chair- 
man of the Senate’s committee, the Hon. Hamilton Fish, to 
them, advising him by all means to adopt the African slave- 
traders’ rules, if he had any regard for the health and comfort 
of the European emigrants. In the latter part of the last cen- 
tury no one pretended, as now, that the negro lost anything 
by exchanging slavery in Africa for the more benign system of 
slavery in America. But it was the imaginary sufferings on 
the middle passage, which brought humanity with her eyes 
shut to lend to British policy a helping hand to close’ Africa 
and prevent her sable sons from exchanging their barbarous 
masters for civilized ones. America consented to that policy. 
The Southern tobacco-planters, believing they had as many ne- 
groes as the cultivation of tobacco required, had petitioned the 
king before the Revolution, to close the African slave trade. 
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He did not do it. After the Revolution it was not only ole 
but declared to be piracy, by the federal government. The 
policy which closed it may have been good policy or bad at that 
time. It soon gave the new slaveholding States the ascendency 
in the Union... The question, whether they should retain that 
ascendency, will depend-very much upon whether they continue 
to abuse the.;power they acquired over the South by cutting 
off the supply of Southern laborers. Having ascertained that the 
negro would not work as a freeman, the next move of British 
policy was, to set those free who were already in America. 
All parties in England, some by one artifice and some by an- 
other, were ultimately led to promote the British policy of ne- 
gro abolitionism. From England it was brought over to the 
United States, took root and grew so rapidly as soon to become 
a most disturbing element+in both church and state® We had 
no.colleges at the North, and scarcely any churches that had 
the advantages which humanity and Christianity would de- 
rive from the mutual aid the black and white races afford 
each other in Southern agriculture. ‘The most of them are and 
were virtually European colleges located in America. This 
has enabled _ those learned men in Great Britain, who guide 
and direct British policy, to make a nose of wax of the great 
body of the educated classes in the United States. The prom- 
inence given to the Latin language, to the neglect of the 
Greek and Hebrew, in our schools and colleves, has greatly 
tended to fill the heads of the students with monarchical ideas, 
and to prevent them from understanding and appreciating the 
institutions of their own country. The study of Homer and 
the Greek classics favors genuine republicanism, by fostering a 
high-toned moral virtue, and by creatinga love for Nature and 
for political institutions founded upom her laws; while the 
study of Virgil, and other Latin text-books used in our schools 
and colleges, has a strong tendency to lead to a sickly, senti- 
mental admiration for nominal instead of real freedom, and for 
governments founded upon usurpations and artificial distine- 
tions, as thatof the Cesars was, and as that of Great Britain is. 
There is as much difference between Homer and Virgil as be- 
tween nature and art. The Latin, being a derivative lan- 
guage, and of very little use, would long since have been ban- 
ished from the schools, but for the aid monarchy derives from 
its binding men of letters, as Virgil bound the Muses, to the foot- 
stool of thrones, to flatter the frail humanity thereon with the 
incense of divine honors. Homer’s Muses, like true Americans, 
pay no higher honors to the diadem on the king’s head than to 
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_gaudy plumage of the peacock’s tail. Young America 
wotild derive great advantages from an intimate acquaintance 
with Homer. He wrote in a language which gives to all the 
arts and sciences their technical terms. Hence, the previous 
study of the Greek makes the acquaintance of the various 
sciences comparatively easy to the learner. The Greek and 
Hebrew, being original languages, can be acquired in much 
less time than the ‘Latin, which is a derivative language. It 
is.to be hoped that the great University of the South, about to 
be established on the cool and salubrious plateau of the Cum- 
berland Mountains, if it does not banish Latin, will at least 
give a greater degrec of prominence to the Greek and Hebrew 
the two languages in which the Scriptures were originally 
written. By comparing “ The Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent ef Public Education, 1859,” with “Les Lots concer- 
nant les Ecoles Publique dans l Etat de la Louisiane, 1849,” 
it will be perceived, that the New England system of public 
education is not adapted to Louisiana and the South. ‘The 
laws are excellent, if the system itself was in conformity to 
the spirit of our political institutions. After ten years’ trial, 
we learn from the Report of the Superintendent, that they can- 
not be carried out, as no laws can be, which are theoretical, 
burdensome, troublesome, expensive, and void of practicai bene- 
fits. Ifa law were passed by the State of Louisiana appropri- 
ating three hundred thousand dollars per annum to furnishing 
every family with a loaf of bread every day, it could not be 
executed. More than half the families would not accept the 
bread. ‘he Report of the Superintendent of Public Education 
proves that more than half the families in Louisiana, will not 
accept of the mental food the State offers to their children. 
Some parishes will not receive any of it. Tensas, for instance, 
which is taxed $16,000 for the support of public schools, has 
“not a single public school,” says the Report, “ in it, yet 
nearly every planter has a school in his own house.” The 
truth is, that government does more harm than good by inter- 
fering with the domestic concerns of our people. If let alone 
they would not need governmental aid in furnishing food for 
either the body or the mind. The South would have been. far 
ahead in education, manufactures, and internal improvements, 
if the federal government had not interfered, to shut out the 
only kind of laborers who can labor in the cane and cotton 
field and live. ‘The system of public education, all admit, has 
failed in the country, but, it is asserted, has succeeded very well 
in New-Orleans. If the tree be judged by its fruits it.is poi- 
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sonous instead of salutary,to republican institutions, in our great 
cities. If the boys whom it has taught to read novels,*had 
been put to trades, they could not have been driven away from 
the polls after they had grown to be men. ‘There has been 
virtually no election in New-Orleans, and in many of our large 
cities, for the last five or six years ; whether from fear or*indif- 
ference it proves that the system of education is defective. 
America wants a university to raise the standard of morals, 
manners, and learning, so high, that every individual «ill be as 
secure from personal violence at the sacred ballot-box, as at 
the church altar. America wants schools to raise the standard 
of moral virtue so high, that every American citizen, natural- 
ized or native, may confidently rely upon government putting 
forth its whole power to protect him in all the rights and privi- 
leges of an American citizen, both at home and abroad. 


ART, HI—THE NORTHERN NECK OF VIRGINIA, 


Tue difficulty of writing an essay on the subject we have 
chosen consists not in the want of matter but in its excess. 
We are embarrassed as to the selection of the topics on which 
we shall treat. This Northern Neck of Virginia, being one of 
the earliest settlements in the Union, has a long and eventful 
political history, but that history is not to be found in books. 
Besides, for a mere political history, a Review is not the proper 
medium of publication. This Review, we are pleased to find, 
is fast becoming a cyclopedia of the South. Able writers are 
contributing to it articles descriptive of the geography, geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, natural history, botanical history, agricul- 
ture, arts, manufactures, laws, police, social relations, schools, 
colleges, roads, canals, diseases, medical practice, religion, 
churches, statistics, history, &c., &c., of various localities, 
Besides the present interest, which such essays possess, they 
make the Review an invaluable magazine of facts for the 
future historian. We observe that it is taken by many public 
institutions and public libraries, both North and South, and 
will thus preserve through all times an authentic, comprehen- 
sive, and concise cyclupedia of the South. A more useful pub- 
lication, one more deserving, nay demanding, the patronage 
and encouragement of the patriotic and enlightened, we know 
not. Its style is inferior to that of the English Reviews. In 
reading them, we often overlook the subject matter in our 
admiration of the artistic execution. 

‘“Materiem superabat opus.” Style, with them, is every- 
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thitg. 'The Lake School is particularly addicted to this fail- 
ing. The N. P. Willis school of America, which includes the 
Bostonian, have carried this fashionable literary tendency to 
such excess that we think they begin to disgust the reading 
public. We should not be surprised were the terse, lucid, 
nervous, concise, but somewhat careless style of this Review, 
to become more fashionable than the drawling, elaborate, 
commonplace, or affected eccentricity of the North. 

The lofty mission, Mr. Editor, on which you are bent, as 
the chronicler and leader of Southern improvement, physical, 
moral and intellectual, admonishes us that in attempting to 
further your purpose, we must avoid what is trivial, useless, 
or unimportant. Yet ‘ trifles make the sum of human things,” 
atoms compose the universe, the minutize of history consti- 
tute the whole of history. He who would comprehend the 
whole of any subject, must first study and comprehend its 
parts. 

With these premonitions to the reader, we proceed with our 
account of the Northern Neck, in which we may indulge in 
many petty details and individual and family anecdotes, 
which, besides their local and individual interest in this sec- 
tion, their still higher interest to the emigrants and the de- 
scendants of the emigrants from the region described, who are 
now scattered over the South and West (for Virginia is the 
mother of States)—besides these sources of interest, they 
wlll constitute part of that material which is to make this 
Review the historical magazine, and the cyclopedia of the 
South. 

The name of Northumberland county, lying on the bay, 
and the earliest settlement in Northern Neck, first occurs in 
an act of the House of Burgesses, passed February, 1645. In 
the fall session of that year, for the first time, it sends a dele- 
vate to the House of Burgesses. It was probably erected in- 
to a county, by the governor and council, in 1644, too late in 
the year to be organized and to send a delegate to the ensu- 
ing session, This county then contained the whole country 
between the mouth and sources of the Rappahannock and 
Potomac; a territory larger than New-Eneland, -if we ex- 
clude Maine. It was, however, a terra incognita, which the 
foot of the white man had never trodden, except in a narrow 
corner bordering on the Chesapeake. In this corner, not 
only without grants or patents from the colonial government, 
but despite of frequent and severe legislation forbidding it, 
settlements had been formed at a very early day. We con- 
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jJecture as carly as 1630, not only because of the attractions 
of the location, which abounded in fish, oysters, wild-fowl, 
and other means of easy subsistence, which aflorded ready 
means on all sides of escape, or access, by boats and vessels, 
and which was inhabited by the Wicommocos, a mild and 
friendiy tribe of Indians, but also, because, at the slow rate 
settlements were then made, it must have required at least 
fourteen years to have brought together a population sufficient 
to form a county. 

The term Northern Neck, as popularly or usually employ- 
ed, meant formerly, and still means, only that narrow pen- 
insula, included between the tide water sections of the Poto- 
mae and Rappahannock. The railroad from Fredericksburg 
to the Acquia landing on Potomac river, is a well-defined 
northern or northwestern bonndary of this peninsula, which 
is about a hundred miles in lengih, with an average width of 
not more than eighteen miles. In olden times it was called 
the garden spot of Virginia, when Virginia was the garden 
of America. Besides possessing a very fertile soil, easily ren- 
ovated by the marl which everywhere underlies it, it possesses 
incxhaustible resources in the fish, oysters, wild-fowl, &c., of 
its two rivers, and the hundreds of erecks that intersect it. 
Although now the most inaccessible portion of the old States, 
it was formerly the most accessible, and best situated for trade 
and intercourse. ‘Tide watcr was at every man’s door, and 
ships from England, and smaller vessels from every State, or 
rather colony, in the country, brought merchandise to their 
landings in exchange for their corn, wheat, and tobacco. 'lrav- 
e}, then, was mostly across the country, and numerous ferries, 
public and private, on cither river, aflorded facilities for easy 
and frequent intercourse. 

‘These facilities were increased by the introduction of steam- 
ers plying up each river from Baltimore and Norfolk. Our 
father removed with his family from near Brentsville in Prince 
William to King George county since we can recollect, and 
then, the family, in speaking of the neighborhood whence we 
removed, always called it the ‘“ Back Woods.” Now, the 
cars pass four times a day through Brentsville, and not a rail- 
road intersects the peninsula of the Northern Neck, nor has it 
a stage line or daily mail or telegraph. In winter they are 
often ice-bound, and do not sce a newspaper, get a letter, or 
hear in any way from the outer world for weeks at a time. 
There is no way to remedy this except by continuing the pro- 
posed Baltimore and Potomac Air-Line Railroad by Port ‘lo- 
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bacco, across the Potomac near Mathias or Matompkin Point, 
across Rappahannock at Port Royal, and by Bowling Green to 
Milford Depot on the Fredericksburg and Richmond road. 
This road is a national desideratum, must be built at some 
time, as it is the direct Northern and Southern route, and 
should be erected at once. More, however, of this, anon. 

Bishop Meade notices a peculiarity in the soil of the North- 
ern Neck, to wit: that trees grow up more rapidly than else- 
where. So much is this the case, that farmers on the hills of 
the Potomac find successful cultivation almost impractica- 
ble. The lands have to be cleared anew for each successive 
crop. Locust is most troublesome on the river, pines in the 
forest. Edmund Ruffin, Esq., our great agricultural writer, 
and successful practical farmer, observing how quickly pine 
trees put up and how rapidly they grow on what were sup- 
posed to be exhausted lands, drew the conclusion that such 
lands were not entirely exhausted, but only deprived of some 
element essential to the growth of ordinary crops, but not 
needed by the pine. Further observation and experiment sat- 
isfied him that lime, or marl (which is chiefly lime), was the 
thing needed. This discovery has been worth millions to Vir- 
ginia. We cannot leave Mr. Ruffin without acknowledging 
the farther debt of gratitude which the whole South owes him 
for his many valuable treatises on the subject of Slavery, as 
well in its moral, as in its economical aspects. 

No lands in the country are so well adapted to the use of 
guano as those of the forest Northern Neck. While its ap- 
plication on the river lands of this Neck has yielded but a 
small profit, and its use on the south side of Rappahannock 
been attended with scarce any profit at all, throughout the 
whole forest of which we are speaking, it has quadrapled the 
crop, and yielded an average profit of at least a hundred per 
cent. Before the introduction of guano wheat was little cul- 
tivated in this region. Now, we believe, taking into the esti- 
mate, the cheapness of land, the cheapness and facility of cul- 
tivation, and the cheapness of freights, that wheat is a far 
more profitable crop in the forest of the Northern Neck, than 
in the valley of Virginia, which latter, has always been con- 
sidered one of the best wheat-growing sections of the Union. 

The Hon. Willoughby Newton, Col. Henry IT. Garnett, 
George W. Lewis, Esq., and W. R. Mason, Esq, all well and 
favorably known to the public, and all scientific as well as 
practical farmers, are far better acquainted than we with this 
subject, yet we believe concur with us in opinion. We men- 
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tion these gentiemen’s names because their several residences 
give them daily opportunities of observing agricultural results 
throughout the section of which we are treating. There is a 
larger admixture of clay in the soil of this forest than on ei- 
ther river, or on the forest south of the Rappahannock. - This 
is not STRANI in looking at even newly ploughed lands, but 
is very perceptible in the roads. In this forest there is just 
enough sand, to make the roads, generally, fine and good in 
winter and summer. In the forest, south of Rappahannock, 
the sand in the summer renders travelling very tedious and la- 
borious. ; 

The different effects of guano in these sections may be ow- 
ing to this difference in soil; yet the lands near the moun- 
tains which contain far more of clay, have not been half so 
much benefited by the use of guano. 

This is about all we know about farming, and it is our ig- 
norance of the subject, which must plead our excuse for call- 
ing in gentlemen, who are ‘experts” at the business, as wit- 
nesses of the truth of our facts and theories. 

We now proceed to treat of the most important epoch ]n the 
history of the Northern Neck. We find an act of the house 
of burgesses, passed in 1736, for conferring and securing ti- 
tles to lands in this section, (5 Henning’s Statutes at Large, 
vol. iv., p.d44) which recites, that ‘the ‘late King Charles IL, 
by his letters patent, under the great seal of Bugland, 
bearing date at St. Germain-en- Laye, the eighteenth day of 

September, i in the first year of his reign (1649), for the con- 
aa ation therein expressed, had given, “granted, and confirmed, 
unto Ralph, Lord Hopton, Henry, Earl of St. Alban’s, by the 
then name of Henry, Lord Jerwenyn, John, Lord Culpepper, 
John, Lord Berkley of Stratton, by the name of Sir John Berk- 
ley, Sir William Morton, one of the justices of his Court of 
King’s Bench, by the wher name of Sir William Morton, Sir 
Dudley Wyatt, and Thomas Culpepper, their heirs and as- 
signs forever, all that entire tract, territory, or parcel of land, 
situate, lying, and being in Sao and bounded within ie 
head of the river Rappahannock and Quiriough or Poto- 
mac river and the Chesapeake Bay, &c., &c.” 

This grant or patent was given up and cancelled, and an- 
other grant made of the same premises by Charles, in 1669, to 
a part only of the first patentees. 

The powers granted to the patentees is matter of curious in- 
terest, as it shows that at that late date the king persisted in 
the attempt to establish the feudal system, inits pristine vig- 
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or, in America. The patentees were not only sole proprie- 
tors of the soil, but were petty kings, owing allegiance to a 
greater king, as was common in the early days of feudalism. 
‘the. grant goes on to recite as follows: ‘* With power to di- 
videzthe said tract or territory of land, into counties, hundreds, 
parishes, tithings, townships, hamlets, and boroughs; and to 
erect and build cities, towns, parish churches, colleges, chap- 
els, free schools, almshouses, and houses of correction ; and to 
endow the same at their free will and pleasures; and did ap- 
point them full and perpetual patrons of all such churches so 
to be built and endowed; with power also to divide any part 
or parcel of said tract or territory or portion of lands, into man- 
ors, and to call the same after their own or any of their 
names, or by other name or names whatsoever; and within 
the same to hold a court in the nature of a court baron, and to 
hold pleas of all actions, trespasses, covenants, accounts, con- 
tracts, detinues, debts, and demands whatsoever, when the 
debt or thing demanded exceed not the value of forty shillings 
sterling money of England; and to receive and take all 
amercements, fines, commodities, advantages, perquisites, and 
emoluments whatsoever, to such respective court barons be- 
longing, or in any wise appertaining. And further to hold 
within the same manors, a court leet and view of frank pledge 
of all the tenants, residents and inhabitants of the hundred 
within such respective manors, &e., &c.” 

There will be found to be privileges and immunities similar 
to those bestowed upon Lord Baltimore, of which we gave an 
account in our history of the Brent family, in the May number 
of this Revrzew. ‘The first patent was granted while Charles 
{I. was yet a mere youth, and had just escaped from Eneland. 
Both patents were probably granted to raise money, for Charles 
was lavish in expenditure, and always straitened in his 
means. We have not been able to discover that either set of 
patentees ever undertook to exercise the right of ownership or 
to grant patents. 

As late as 1667, when Charles had long been restored to his 
throne, we find patents in the Northern Neck granted by the 
Governor, Sir William Berkley. In 1688, James II. by 
letters patent, grants the whole of this Neck to Thomas, Lord 
Culpepper, to whom the other patentees had sold out and trans- 
ferred their interests. Not many years after this last grant 
Lord Culpepper died, and his grandson and sole heir, Lord 
Fairfax, inherited the territory, subject we suppose to the dower 
interests of Lady Culpepper, widow of Lord Culpepper, de- 
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ceased. We have met with no patent for lands in this Neck 
from their proprietors or their agents earlier than 1695. George 
Brent, of Woodstock, Stafford county, Va., and William Fitz- 
hugh, of Eaglesnest, then also in Stafford, but now in Kirg 
Geor ge, were then the joint land agents for Lord Fairfax and 
Lady Culpepper. It appears, however, from copies of Fitz- 
hugh’s letters, that Sir Nicholas Spencer, secretary to the 
council (and several times acting-governor, in the absence of 
Governors Nicholson, Lord Howard, or Lord Culpepper), acted 
as agent, and granted patents prior to the appointment of Fitz- 
hugh and Brent. We have written to our friend Stafford H. 
Parker, Esq., register of the land office, to clear up this mat- 
ter of history, and inform us, if he can, when the governor of 
Virginia ceased to issue patents for land in the Northern 
Neck, and when the proprietors first exercised rights of own- 
ership. 

This grant of the Northern Neck has generally been con- 
founded with another grant of the whole of Virginia, extend- 
ing tothe Pacific ocean, made to Lords Arlington and Culpep- 
per by Charles II., in the 25th year of his reign (1683). This 
latter grant was a mere lease or demise for thirty-one years, 
with the seemingly inconsistent power, however, to grant to 
their sub-patentees lands in fee sitaple. The two grants cre- 
ated great disturbance and dissatisfaction in the colony, and 
occasioned the sending over to England commissioners to pro- 
cure the cancelling of each. After much negotiation the com- 
missioners succeeded in procuring a revocation of the grant of 
the whole colony to Lords Arlington and Culpepper, but failed 
in setting aside that to the Northern Neck. 

We cannot quit our friend 8. H. Parker, Esq., without further 
notice. He was born and lived till past middle age in our vil- 
lage of Port Royal. He represented the coynty of Carolinein 
the house of delegates, and afterward this senatorial district. 
He was elected and served several years as speaker of the 
senate, and was subsequently appointed register of the land 
office, which place he has filled for about twenty years. His 
grandfather was from Scotiand, and was one of the first set- 
tlers of this villagéHe is descended, on the mother’s side, from 
the Lybans. The Lybans removed from Port Royal to Nor- 
folk. Mr. Parker’s father was a leading Methodist, and most 
excellent man. When there was no church building in Port 
Royal, he kept alive the flickering lamp of religion by opening 
his house for religious services. “Among the names of the or- 
iginal settlers of Port Royal that of Parker alone remains. 
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They reside in the dwelling of their grandfather, erected more 
than a century ago. 

We cannot ascertain the price or consideration paid for land 
io the proprietors. The patent before us reserves an annual 
rent or service of two shillings, the land granted being ninety- 
one acres. It appears that two shillings was the rent reserved 
for every hundred acres or less; but the deed recites that the 
composition (the consideration) had been paid by the patentee, 
without stating the amount of the composition or consideration. 
We presume the amount was uniform, whatever the quality 
of the land, for we find that fifty acres, without regard to qual- 
ity, was the quantity allowed per capita for transporting ser- 
vants, which was the usual consideration in the patents exe- 
cuted by the governor. 

Charles had at least a color of right for the grant of the 
Northern Neck, which he made while yet a boy, a fugitive 
from England and,a resident at St. Germain-en-Laye. Though 
England had steeped her regicide hand in the blood of his 
father, who was a mild ruler, a Christian, and a gentleman, 
and meanly submitted to the despotic sway of the brutal 
usurper Cromwell, Virginia was true to her old allegiance, and 
hurled defiance at the vulgar hypocritical tyrant. He dared 
not take up the gage which her gayaliers threw down, and 
Virginia asserted and fully exercised her independent sover- 
eignty throughout his protectorate. With a population of not 
more, probably, than fifty thousand, she successfully played 
the part of a distinct, separate nation, for nearly ten years. If 
driven to a like necessity with a population of a million and a 
half, she can surely re-enact the same part. Let her commit 
herself tono entangling alliances, North or South, but carefully 
husband and improve “her own resources, and be prepared for 
the worst. The worst may be near at hand, for if one drop of 
her old cavalier blood remains in her veins, she that defied a} 
Cromwell will not submit one hourtothe rule of a Black Re-| 
publican. 

‘We-annex the whole of the resolutions of the house of bur- 
gesses on the occasion of the trial and execution of Charles I. 
‘hey may serve to stir up Virginians, in case of necessity, to 
resist, to all extremities, a usurpation (under the forms of 
Jaw) more vile and detestable than that of Cromwell_and his 
Puritans. Itis but a renewal of the old feud. 'The end is not 

et! iyoe: 

The king was beheaded in 1649.—Cromuwell did not assume 

he title of protector until 1654, but exercised despotic power 
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over the affairs of England, even before the trial of the king. 
The annexed resolutions were the first act of the house of 
burgesses of Virginia, at their fall session in October, 1649.: 


“Whereas divers out of ignorance, others out of malice, schism, and faction, in 
pursuance of some design of*innovation, may be presumed to prepare men’s 
minds and inclinations to entertain a good liking of their contrivement, by cast- 
ing blemishes of dishonor upon the late most excellent and now most undoubt- 
edly sainted king, and to those close ends vindicating and attesting the late pro- 
ceedings against the said blessed king (though by so much as they may seem to 
have color of justice, and form of law, they may be truly and really said to 
have the more and greater height of impudence). And upon this foundation 
of asserting the clearness and legality of the said unparallelled treason, perpe- 
trated on the said king, do build hopes and inferences to the high dishonor of 
the regal estate, and in truth to the utter disinherison of his sacred majesty 
that now is, and the divesting him of those rights which the law of nature and 
nations, and the known laws of the kingdom of England, have adjudged in part 
to his royal line, and the law of God himself (if sacred writ may be so styled, 
which this age doth loudly call in question) hath consecrated unto him,- and 
as arguments easily and naturally deduced from the aforesaid cursed and de- 
structive principles. with much endeavor they press and persuade the power of 
the commission to be void vnd null, and all magistracy and office thereon de- 
pending, to have lost their vigor and efficiency, by such means assuredly expect- 
ing advantages for the accomplishment of their lawless and tyrannical intentions. 

“ Be it therefore declared and enacted, and it is hereby enacted by the 
governor, council and burgesses of this grand assembly, and the authority 
of the same, that what person soever, whether stranger or inhabitant of 
this colony, after the date of this act, by reasoning, discourse, or apzument, 
shall go about to defend or maintain the late traitorous proceedings against the 
aforesaid king of most happy memory, under any notion of law and justice, such 
person using reasoning, discourse, or argument, or uttering any words or 
speeches to such purpose or effect and being proved by competent witness, shall 
be adjudged an accessory post factum to the death of the aforesaid king, and 
shall be proceeded against for the same, according to the known laws of Eng- 
land ; or whoever shall go about by irreverent or scandalous word or Janguage 
to blast the memory and honor of the late most pious king (deserving ever 
altars and monuments in the hearts of all good men” shall, upon conviction, 
suffer such censure and punishment as shall be deemed fit by the governor and 
council. And be it further enacted, that what person soever shali, by words or 
speeches, endeavor to insinuate any doubt, scruple or question of or concern- 
ing the undoubted and inherent right of his majesty, that now is, to the colony 
of Virginia, and all other his majesty’s dominions as king and supreme governor, 
such words and speeches shall be adjudged high treason. And it is also enacted, 
that what person socver, by false reports and malicious rumors, shall spread 
abroad among the people, anything tending to the change of government, or to 
the lessening of the power and authority of the governor or government, either 
in civil or ecclesiastical causes (which this assembly hath and duth declare to 
be full and plenary to all intents and purposes), such persons, not only the au- 
thors of such reports and rumors, but the reporters and divulgers thereof (un- 
less it be done by way of legal information before a magistrate) sliall be adjudged 
equally guilty, and shall suffer such punishment even to severity as shall be 

thought fit, according to the nature and quality of the offence.” 


We saw at New-Haven a monument erected to the memory 
of a regicide, who had sought refuge in New-England, from 
that merited punishment with which he was threatened in 
England. We were told that Southern students sometimes 
throw stones atit: Thus js the quarrel kept up. The South 


a 
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sustains religion, order, subordination, law, and government.— 
The North advocates and practises infidelity, agrarianism, free 


love, and anarchy. Society is in its natural and normal state 
/ with us, in an unnatural, revolutionary, and transition state with 
' them. They have expelled Nature, but she is sure to re- 


turn. Despotism’will some day restére order, security, and re- 
ligion; the sooner the better. Every day the doctrines of 
the South are making converts at the North. Truth is with 
us, and truth will prevail. We might conquer her by reason, 
not by arms, but we should pause and consider well whether 
“the play be worth the candle,” ‘the game the powder that 
’twill cost to kill it.” Besides, some Cromwell of the Naxth 
may extend his despotism over us, if we do not detach our- 
selves in time. It may be better to avoid a falling house. 

There is imminent and daily increasing danger of disu- 
nion, and this danger is aggravated by timidity i in meeting the 
question as it presents itself. For our part we frankly. and 
openly declare that we prefer disunion to dishonor—for national 
disgrace is always soon succeeded by national subjection. If we 
admit government to deny tous and our property equal right 
and protection in the territories, the common property of all the 
States, we are at once both disgraced and subjected. The mo- 
ment that a President is elected, who proposes thus to deny us 
our rights and our property, is the moment for disunion.— 
LKquatiry or Drsunion should be our motto! 

The materials for the political history of Virginia are ex- 
ceedingly defective. Even the acts of the house of burgesses, 
for half its sessions during the first century of the existence of 
the colony, have been lost. ‘This is not wonderful when we 
find that the governor and council, as late as about 1730, 
prohibiting Mr. John Buckner, who was the first to establish 
a printing press in Virginia, from printing the laws. Written 
copies of the acts of assembly were sent to the county clerk’s 
offices, and most of these offices and their papers have been 
burnt, and none have preserved a regular series of the laws.— 
This defect of materials for a political history of the whole State 
is much greater when we confine ourselves to the history of 
the Northern Neck, a partonly of the State. Thirty years ago, 
a full social and family history of this section might have been 
written. Within that time hundreds of families have had their 
papers burnt or otherwise destroyed. Private papers, such as 
letters and books of accounts, give a far more graphic, exact, and 
interesting history of the times than the annals of political history. 
Yet the owners of them cannot be convinced that they are of any 
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use or interest tothe public. The history of the world is but the 
sum of the histories of the individuals who compose the world, 
and without the private history of some one man in each age, 
Wwe can never understand the manners, .customs and tone of 
thought of the times. Boswell’s life of Johnson gives a clear 
insight into the character of the age in which the author and 
his hero flourished. 

The stately mask of political- history never admits us be- 
hind the curtains to see men in their ordinary and natural 
characters. 

These remarks are prefatory to the introduction of letters 
and extracts from letters, of Wm. Fitzhugh, extending from 
1679 to 1699. He emigrated from England in 1671; ‘settled 
at Haglesnest, on the Potomac, then in Stafford, now in King 
George county. In 1773, he married a Miss Tucker of West- 
moreland, before she had completed her eleventh year, and 
sent her over to England to be educated. John Newton, a 
lawyer, living in the neighborhood where the Hon. Willough- 
by Newton now lives, married Mrs. Rose Tucker, Fitzhugh’s 
mother-in-law, and a Mr. Blackistone, of Maryland, married a 
sister of Mrs. Fitzhugh. There are no 'Tuckers in Westmore- 
land; but there is a creek in that county called Tucker’s 
creek. A family of Tuckers settled very early on James’ 
river, and we presume Mrs. Fitzhugh’s father was of that 
family. The distinguished Judge Tuckers, we think, are de- 
scended from a Bermudas family who immigrated at a later 
day. Fitzhugh was a fair, classical scholar, a learned, able, 
and industrious lawyer, a high tory, high churchman, and, 
like Sir Matthew Hale and Cotton Mather, a firm believer in 
witchcraft. The correspondence, or ether the copies of his 
letters which have been preserved, is very voluminous, and 
besides a great many letters on business to his Huropean mer- 
chants, contains many letters to the governors and other lead- 
ing men of the colony, with whom his practice as a lawyer 
and his business as land agent for Lord Fairfax, brought him 
in frequent intercourse. 

Some historical society should publish these letters, as they 
are the best, nay the only tableaw vivant of the times in 
which he lived. Our researches into early colonial history 
and traditional knowledge of the men and the events of the 
day in which he lived, would enable us to furnish useful ex- 
planatory notes, and iis we would like to do. 

The first letters which we shall give ascertain with pre- 
cision the time of settlement of the ‘country on the Potomac 
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from Machodoe creek to Qecaquan creek. The former creek 
there divided Westmoreland from Stafford county. It now 
lies entirely in King George. Stafford extended indefinitely 
upward and along the Potomac. 

His correspondent, Nicholas Hayward, was a London no- 
tary public, a gentleman of much wealth and learning, who, 
before the correspondence ends, retires to a ccuntry villa. He 
had purchased, it appears, several estates in what is now 
King George county, which Fitzhugh aided him to improve. 
Two of his brothers settled in King George. One soon died ; 
the other became a justice of the. peace, clerk of Stafford 
county, and representative of that county in the house of 
burgesses. We presume this brother also died without issue, 
for there are no Haywards in Virginia. The Footes were his 
nephews and have retained Hayward as a Christian name in 
the family. We presume they inherited the Hayward lands in 
King George and Prince William. General Henry 8. Foote is of 
this family. Shortly before the first letter we shall introduce, 
Captain George Brent of Woodstock, Nicholas Hayward, 
Richard Foote, and Robert Bristow, he two latter London 
merchants, had purchased thirty thousand, acres of land, ly- 
ing about the present village of Brentsville, in Prince Wil- 
liam (then Staflord), from Lord Culpepper. We have before 
us, in the Brent Family Book, an act or decree of religious 
toleration from James IJ., directed to Lord Howard, of 
Effingham, then governor of Virginia, and to all future gov- 
ernors, dated February, 1676, applying to settlers on this grant. 

Fitzhugh had just ordered the proceeds of two hundred 
hogsheads of tobacco to be laid out in plate, and was angry 
that his merchant, Mr. Cooper, had not complied with his 
order. He had frequently ordered large quantities of plate 
before, and would seem to have been crazy on the subject of 
plate and the classics (which latter he was also continually 
buying), to those who do not reflect that the frequency of rev- 
olutions rendered plate the safest kind of investment, and 
that he lived before the days of Queen Anne and the Specta- 
tor, when there were comparatively few good English books. 

Fitzhugh seems not to have known of the grant made by 
Charles il., at St. Germain-en-Laye, of the Northern Neck, 
for that was certainly prior to any settlements or: patents 
above Machodoc creek. The proprietors, we presume, never 
asserted their right to issue patents, under this boyish grant 
of a fugitive prince : 

Mr. NichoLtas Haywarp : ‘¢ Aprin Ist, 1689 

“‘T have read your several, particular and kind letters this year, and congratu- 
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late your new acquisition of part of Mr. Ashton’s back tract, though I cannot 
agree with you, eccording to the Platt, that it Iies so very contiguous f& you and 
remote from me; but this I can assure you it is a bargain really worth your 
money, if it be as cheap as Mr. Darrel represent it. [By Reviewer: Ashton 
was an old bachelor who had just died and left Fitzhugh his executor. He 
owned Marmion, now belonging to Dangerfield Lewis, Esqg., and Chatterton, be- 
longing to Col. John Taylor, both tracts adjoining Fitzhugh, and he was anx- 
ious to buy both. He subsequently became owner of Marmion, but never suc- 
ceeded in acquiring Chatterton. ] 

“T also thank your kindness in sending me as much of my plate sent for, nay 
mare, than I could have expected singly from yourself without the mortality or 
resignation of Mr. Cooper, which is safely come into the country, and has been 
this month, but has not as yet arrived at my house, neither the letters, above 
four days since. What the reason is that Mr. Cooper did not join you in buy- 
ing the whole, as far as my money reached, nor lay out the money in his hands 
for the remainder, according to my directions, I can’t imagine, without the 
closeness of his nature made my designs seem extravagant, in which point I 
have safficiently writ to him, and withal signified to him that he is my factor. 
not my adviser, because to him I pay commission. Now, sir, to you, to whom I 
pay no commission and by that means am under no obligation further than your 
generous and free nature obliges, I must beg excuse that I want expressions 
thoroughly to acknowledge my gratitude. Sir, the enclosed is a copy of my 
proposals to Mr. Secretary, which he gives me assurance will take with my Lord 
Culpepper ; therefore, beg your favor to negotiate in my behalf with his lord- 
ship, to get a confirmation in England, through the drawing of the deeds, con- 
sulting counsel] and. enrolment in chancery should cost twelve or fifteen guineas. 
Your own purchase of Brenton, with the Brent charge thereof, gives you the 
manner and method. Your late acquisition assures me your ability, and your 
continued kindness emboldens me to request this, as also another, that you will 
please to make a piece of plate of ten guineas price acceptable to your lady, by 
your kind representation thereof for your consummation of the same. 

‘* Perhaps my Lord Culpepper may object that the quantity of land mentioned 
within those bounds (which I have also sent you inclosed, to perfect the business 
there if it be possible), may be more, but the rent roll which Mr. Secretary has 
diligently searched, makes that fully appear, also that the purchase is too low for 
so greAt a quantity of land, consideriny that you gave as much, or rather more 
rateably for yourtract of thirty thousand acres, which lies remote to that: it is 
easily answered ; yours is a new acquisition, and consequently liable to the rents 
in specie, as my lord may put it, but this whole purchase that-I make is of land 
taken up before the original grant to the first proprietors of this Northern Neck, 
and therefore stands under the conditions of the first settlement of the country, 
and not my lord’s conditions now to be made on new purchases, and consequent- 
ly neither by his lordship himself, nor any other, to be enhanced or advanced with- 
out a general disturbance to the people. Also, what’s now to be taken up, it 
lies in his lordship’s poper to put what terms upon the rent, and in what specie 
he pleases ; therefore, 1,000 acres of land taken up, since my lord’s acquirement 
is more worth for an annual advantage or immediate sale of a rent charge, than 
5,000 acres anciently taken up, and all that I propose to purchase within the 
bounds mentioned, has been a considerable time taken up before his lordship’s 
right. And this I dare afiirm, that if his lordship was to be governor himself, 
he would not be able, with the greatest industry. assisted by power, toclear from 
my intended purchase 20 pounds sterling a year; and if he wants that power, bis 
utmost endeavor will never bring it to above half that sum, for all the tenants 
upon the whole tract, three excepted, are not able to pay their rents in money, 
and then the refuge must be by distress, and nothing will be found to distrain 
but cows and horses, and those to be valued by those who look upon themselves 
to be under the same mischief, and from thence the valuation may be judged. 

“T must assure you, sir, that if I make this purchase, I have not the expecta- 
tion of receiving one penny in money for rent, but being placed in the middle of 
the purchase, and tobacco my method of dealing, tobacco will answer my ends, 
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and suit my conveniency, nd perhaps in time reimburse me, or my posterity, for 
the mone} laid out. ‘Thus, sir, I have given you some reasons of my propusais, 
which, when duly considered, may be conducive to persuade his lordship to sell, 
which if, I would not have you stick upon ten or twenty puunds extraordinary 
in the purchase, therefore, in general terms, shall desire you to act in this affair 
for me as for yourself, and whatever you do shall be thankfully acknowledged. 

“‘ Mr. Cooper intimated to me that the money in his hands was ready at your 
command, which J desire you to take into your custody, and I shall endeavor to 
send more by the latter ships, and what my money falls short, if the purchase 
goes forward, please to propose your own security for the payment thereof, with 
interest, and | shall take effectual and satisfactory care to answer it. But if the 
purchase should not go on, I still continue my resolution of purchasing the 
same pieces of plate, and particularly the knives which I already have forks for, 
when they come to hand, which I desire you will please to purchase for me, ac- 
cording to my last year’s direction, with the addition of a silver ladle, and send 
it by the first ship. Captain Brent, who is now at my house. has the same de- 
signs, but awaits the issue of this, for the purchase of almost as great a quan- 
tity above Oquoquan, and intends to propose it in partnership, which will be a 
far more profitable purchase, by reason that little land is already patented, and 
what is must come under your conditions, because patented since the granting 
of this Northern Neck, Himself best knows what he does, and the advantage 
thereby, and to him I refer you for a relation thereof. 

“Sir, what encouragement my poor endeavors or interest can give to your pleas- 
ing establishment at Brenton, and a sudden commotion we have had under the 
pretended expectations of Indians (in which Capt. Brent has given you a full 
and particular relation), gives me the present opportunity not only to assure the 
people, but also to satisfy the government, that more full encouragement and im- 
munity granted to the town, which might be conducive to draw inhabitants 
thither, the country would be secure froin future alarms, and it would be a sure 
bulwark against future danger, because, either by them, or within them, would lie 
the Indian road ; a good company of men there settled would be immediately called. 
either to keep off the enemy at his first approach, or cut him short in his return. 
Sir, this sudden turn of times in England may perhaps at present give a check 
to the increment of Brenton from the French (Huguenot) expectation but I be- 
lieve may be additionally supplied by those methods Capt. Brent intends, though 
not plainly expresses, by being a refuge and sanctuary for Roman Catholics, and 
I dare say, let it be increased by whom it will, our government will give it 
all the indulgences that can reasonably be required, by reason of its conve- 
nient situation of, or watch and defence against, Indian depredations and incur- 
sions; neither do I believe that that persuasion will be hindered from settling 
anywhere in this country, especially there, where, being Christians, they may 
secure us against the heathen.” [By Reviewer: Rather an unsafe sanctuary 
this he proposes for Catholics. No wonder Brent, who was a Catholic, hesi- 
tated in the matter. The balauce of the letter is uninteresting. ] 


The following are the formal proposals he speaks of. The 
tract he wishes to purchase consists of a narrow belt of land 
along the Potomac, less than five miles wide and about forty 
miles long. Just above Occaquan lies Mason’s Neck, which 
was probably settled by Colonel George Mason, ancestor of the 
great Revolutionary statesman of that name. Gunston and 
Lexington, two of the seats of the Mason family, are in this 
Neck. Gunston is a large old brick building, built, we pre- 
sume, with bricks from England, as all the old colonial houses 
on the river were. ‘The colonel was a justice of the peace, a 
commander of one of the forts, a great Indian fighter, always 
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a favorite with the people, and under the government ef Wil- 
liam and Mary, which was somewhat republican, a favorite 
with the court. The Mason family have for more than two 
centuries been distinguished for personal courage and love of 
military affairs. 

Fitzhugh got out of favor under the Whig rule of William, 
for he was a high tory, and probably on this account and be- 
cause, it appears, Mason had defeated him in several lawsuits, 
became sonred with him. In writing to Richard Page, a mer- 
chant of Belfast, he says: ‘ All affairs here stand just as you 
left them, only Dr. Hall is not altogether so mad, and Mr. 
Ashton constrained to be more sober for want of drink, neither 
have I heard any fighting news lately of Col. Mason, which 
gives me occasion to believe his stock is pretty well exhaust- 
ed.” “The feud, however, was not of long standing, for two of 
Fitzhugh’s sons, not many years after, married two of Mason’s 
grand-daughters. The son named Thomas, died without is- 
sue. The other, George, was the ancestor of the Fitzhughs of 
Maryland and New York, and of some in several Northern 
States. ‘I'o return to the proposals : 


“ Proposals to the Honorable Nicholas Spencer, Esq., Agent and Attorney in 
Virginia for the Right Honorable, the Lord Culpepper. 

“ Lo purchase one hundred thousand acres of land, at ten years’ purchase of the 
rent, thus to be deduced :—One hundred thousand acres at 120 pounds tobacco 
per thousand, comes to 12,000 pounds tobacco, out of which must be deducted 
20 per cent. at least for receiving and reducing it in hogsheads, which is 2,400 ; 
then remain 9,800 at 20 4 hhd. allowed, estimating each hhd. at 400 Ibs 
makes 24 hhds. and a half, which comes to 735; again deducted out of 9,800 
makes the clear tobaceo 9,065, which at 5s. per cent., the utmost value that can 
be expected, for tobacco so scattering and remote in the best of times, amount 
to £22 13s.; at ten years’ purchase is £226 10s. But, because, as in the sev- 
eral rent rolls appears, there is not above eighty-four thousand or at most 
eighty-six thousand acres in our county, already taken up and seated, and some 
thousand aeres of that above Oquaquan, and from Oquaquan downward, fully 
taken up and almost all seated, and it might be doubtful to my lord's interests 
to go beyond those bounds, because part is there taken up, and the greater 
part still lies in his lordship’s grant, therefore to take off all those seruples and 
objections, I am willing to become a purchaser from the head of Oquaquan to 
Machodoe, the extent of our county downward, not exceeding five miles, in 
the woods from the nearest landing, that I may be far enough clear from the 
Brenton purchase, and without my lord's suspicion of getting any considerable 
quantity of land not already taken up. The said land from Oquaquan down- 
ward, according as the county runs, and five miles backward, where the coun- 
ty will admit it, which will nowhere do it ttil you come to the hcad of Potomac 
reek, and from thence in some places upward; which said proposed tract, ac- 
cording to the several rent rolls, may amount to sixty or seventy thousand 
acres ; but because there may be some surplusage I am willing to allow eighty 
thousand acres and pay accordingly ; it comes to £177 10s. sterling, which I 
will give for that tract and immediately pay down the money upon his lord- 
ship’s order to your honor for passing me the said estate over in fee, under 
these circumstances, to have within the said tract all benefit of any escheats if 
they fall, and all other privleges which his lordship bas, by virtue of the first 
purchase or last grant, in 1688, except the benefit of all mines and minerals, 
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which I wholly refer to his lordship, under the yearly rent of an ear of Indian 
corn, if lawfully demanded, to be paid at the feast of Nativity ; and withal that 
I may haye privilege to take out patents or deeds in my own name (paying 
the officer’s fees according to the constitution of the office here), for any part 
greater or smaller, or for as many as I please, within the before granted premi- 
ses, and the rent to the respective patents to be a grain of Indian corn. The 
reasons for taking out new patents or deeds, are first, for escheats that I may 
haye a right from his lordship, as well as a possession, if any fall. Secondly, 
to get the advantage of pretended rights if any such are to be met with, and 
thirdly, to get as much as I can in my own particular name to avoid future quo 
warrantos. That I may have further and other deeds and assurances as coun- 
sel learned in the Jaw may advise, either by deeds drawn in England and enroll- 
ed in the High Court of Chancery there, or otherwise being at my own particu- 
lar cost and charge. That I may have all the immediate rents and arrearages, 
but if his lordship objects to the arrearages, rather than break off I will desist. 
The land is thus bounded, viz. : beginning at or near some of the falls of Oqnaquan 
run, ten miles from the mouth of the said river, and on the southwest side thereof, 
and extending by a line drawn southwest and by west, crossing the runs and 
branches of the several creeks that run into Potomac river, to wit: Neapsco, 
Yeoecomico alias Powell’s creek, Quanticutt, Chapawannick, Aquia and Poto- 
mae crecks, until the said southwest by west line shall have included the branch- 
es of Potomac creek within the limits of Stafford county, where the branches 
that run into Rappahannock river meet and render it the bounds of that county, 
and consequently that this southwest by west line, by and between the branch- 
es of both rivers, Potomae and Rappahannock, that is now the known bounds 
of Stafford and Rappahannock counties, and from the place or point of intersee- 
tion along the said line of division, until it meet the most southern and eastern 
part of Stafford county inelusive, bounded on the south by the head of Macho- 
doe river, and so to the mouth thereof, and from thence up along Potomac 
river, according to the several courses thereof, to the mouth of Oquaquan river 
first mentioned, and from thence up the said river ten miles to the first begin- 
ning. 

“Mr. Nicholas Hayward, Sir : When I made these proposals to Mr. Seeretary, 
I did not think to have given you the trouble as you may see, but upon second 
thought, have thought it my best way if ] can make the purchase, to be as 
quick with it as I can, that I may have the more time to make a firm establish- 
ment thereof, and considering also that you had made a purchase of the like na- 
ture, and consequently experienced, by knowing, in the consummation of this, if 
his lordship agrees to it as 1 have fully written you in another letter. I 
have also got Mr. Brent to lay me down the bounds, so that there is nothing 
wanting to make a perfect deed in England. But if these new troubles [¢zme 
William and Mary) and the great oppression that thenee, we may guess, will 
fall upon the Roman Catholics in England, should incline them to remeve to 
any place, in Virginia and Brenton 1 esteem a good sanctuary forthem. I could 
still be contented to continue my proposed exchange, though I have added 
more than a third in land, negroes, We., more than when I wrote you. I then 
had rather let alone this purchase, for it is not worth twopence to any one that 
is not actually upon the spot.” 


The exchange proposed above was of Fitzhugh’s property in 
America for a landed estate in England. In former letters, in 
the reign of Charles I1., he proposed this exchange, which he 
thought then might easily be effected with discontented 
whigs, or persecuted dissenters and Catholics. Under the 
reign of James I1., he despaired and gave over this exchange, 
giving as a reason, the cessation of discontents, brought about 
by the tolerant rule of James. Again, under William, we see 
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him reviving his project, because persecution and discontent 
were resumed. It seems to us that James was the only 
honest, sincere, earnest, and tolerant politician of his day. 
The rest were cruel, mercenary hypocrites, who sought to 
revive the days of Titus Oates and the Meal Tub and Rye- 
House plots. English politicians continued from that day 
until the American Revolution to be trivial, hypocritical, and 
mercenary. ‘The Walpoles are a fair specimen of the times. 
But this want of high aim, of sincerity and of earnestness, 
was not confined to the government. It infected the popular 
mind and vitiated the popular taste. There is something 
light, trivial, formal, and affected, in the boasted literature of 
Queen Anne’s day. The wonderful popularity so long main- 
tained by the Spectator, was owing to the trifling pursuits, 
low aims, and lower thought, of a time of safety, security, 
and domestic peace. It is painful, almost disgusting, in this 
earnest age, to see so much genius, learning, and ability, 
wasted on low and trivial subjects. ‘Lhe Lake school aped 
the Spectator, but fell far short of it. But, 


“Tn the lowest depth, a lower deep appears.” 


The Yankee, or N. P. Willis school, apes the English Lake 
school. This we hope will prove the bathos and finale of the 
contemptible literature. Beginning with the American Revo- 
lution, English literature assumed a higher tone. Foreign 
wars and domestic discontents and suffering at home taught 
men to think seriously, earnestly, and profoundly, and to write 
as they think. The little by-play or twaddle of Blackwood, 
and its petty school of silly sycophants, brought into ephemeral 
notoriety, by court favor, does not affect or disturb the general 
tenor of human thought, which, finding ‘something rotten in 
the state of Denmark,” is looking about for a remedy. 
We cannot dismiss this article without calling attention to 
a new and most important phase in the history of negro 
slavery. We find, from the letters of Fitzhugh, that no field 
hands or common laborers from -Europe were introduced into 
the colony after the African slave trade was fairly begun. The 
servants were respectable persons, such as clerks, engravers, car- 
-penters, blacksmiths, millers, tanners, painters, seamstresses, 
housekeepers, &c., who served but four years, and became 
thereafter useful and respectable citizens. ‘The African slave 
trade saved Virginia from a flow of low, ignorant, and vicious. 
immigration from Europe. 
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ART, IV.—THE COOLIE TRADE ; 
OR, THE ENCOMIENDA SYSTEM OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AN enconitenda, according to the best Spanish legists, was a right conceded 
by royal bounty, to well-deserving persons in the Indies, to receive, and enjoy 
for themselves, the tributes of the Indians, who should be assigned to them, 
with a charge of providing for the good of those Indians, in spiritual and 
temporal matters, and of inhabiting and defending the provinces, where the en- 
comiendas should be granted them.—Help’s Spanish Conquests in America, vol. 
ai ee. persons for so they are.” Extract from letter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
to Nicholas Ovando, Governor of Hispaniola, in relation to the Indians.—Jbid, 

7 q 
PG ae. to God it may not be so, that this most great sin, the system 
of repartimientos, or encomendas, will be the cause of the total destruction of the 
state of Spain, if God does not alter it, or we do not mend it ourselyes.—Jbid, 
vol. i, p. 56. 

Peruaps one of the most difficult problems that has agitated 
Christendom, during the past three centuries, is the question: 
‘** How shall the civilized nations of the north procure the 
tropical fruits of the south without the existence of slavery, 
er of that frightful consumption of life which has hitherto 
attended their production ?” 

Two things are certain: and one is, that these fruits can 
never be produced by the labor of the pure-white races ; and 
the other, that, be the cost what it may in human exertion, 
human suffering, or human life, Christendom demands and 
will have the produce of the tropics ; and what Christendom 
demands, there are always heads, hearts, and hands, to execute. 
If civilization, like an ogre, asked for its daily breakfast the 
heads of one thousand African negroes, the chargers would be 
forthcoming as surely as that which carried to Herodias’ 
daughter the head of John the Baptist ! 

No power on earth could prevent the daily appearance of 
the thousand chargers with the thousand woolly heads, be- 
cause the order for them emanates from the supreme earthly 
power. 

Now, civilization, instead of demanding a thousand heads 
daily, demands only a little sugar and coffee ; nevertheless, 
the difference is but small, for while it is notorious that these 
wants are supplied only ata frightful annual consumption of 
human life, yet this Shylock stands inexorable and still cries 
for his pound of flesh For three centuries strong governments, 
powerful fleets, tropical armies, cosmopolitan-mixed commis- 
sion courts, philanthropical societies, and Christians generally, 
have endeavored to spare this destruction of human beings 
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but, in spite of all these efforts combined, the pound of flesh is 
still forthcoming as regularly as the sun rolls round; and 
why? Simply because the governments, fleets, armies, 
courts, philanthropists, and Christians, are the Jew who de- 
mands it. And what are all the edicts, decrees, speeches, Xc., 
which have been put forth annually, in the name of humanity, 
from the royal cedulas of Ferdinand and Isabella, and Charles 
V., three centuries ago, down to the state papers, official 
protests and quixotic crusades of our own day, but the com- 
positions between conscience on the one hand, and avarice 
and iuxury on the other? an artful combination of the enjoy- 
ments of vice, with the credit which attaches only to virtue ? 
Christendom protest against the crime, but hesitates not to 
accepts its fruits. Its language is similar to that used by the 
pious directors of the East India Company, when they wrote 
Hastings to govern leniently, and send more money, to practise 
strict justice and moderation toward neighboring nations, and 
send more money. So, for three centuries, Christendom has 
been saying, ‘‘ Don’t make slaves, and send us more sugar, 
cotton, and coffee ; don’t work the poor Coolies to death, sepa- 
rating husbands and wives, and send us more sugar, and cot- 
ton, and coffee.” Now, the agents who are to execute these 
orders, whether in India, Cuba, or Brazil, understand exactly 
what they mean; and they know that the money, and the 
sugar and coffee, are to be forthcoming, honesty and humanely 
tf possible, but come they must. 

After Hispaniola had been nearly depopulated by Spanish 
cruelty, and the forty thousand Lucayans who had been torn 
from their homes and carried to that island, had been nearly 
destroyed by the hard labors imposed by the Spaniards, in the 
search for gold, &c., Ferdinand, king of Spain, knowing these 
facts, and when it was proposed to bring more Indians to His- 
paniola from Trinidad, wrote to the governor of the former 
island, on the 6th of June, 1511, saying: ‘* With respect to the 
doubt about bringing Indians from Trinidad, look well if there 
ts gold there, for you know what the Indians suffer in chang- 
ing them from one place to another.’ * * * ‘The conver- 
sion of the Indians is the principal foundation of the conquest, 
that which principally ought to be attended to; so act that 
the Indians there may increase and not diminish as in Hispan- 
iola.’”’* 

Is it possible to mistake the meaning of this dispatch ? and 


* fhe Bishop of Mexico wrote, at one time, that one million of Indians had been bap- 
tized; and one man, Father Motolinia, is said to have baptized four hundred thousand.— 
Help’s Span. Con., yol. iii., pp. 181 and 283. 
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does it not, in substance, embody the policy of Christendom 
toward the weak races, ever since the day of its date to the 
present moment ? 

Thus, then, these facts are beyond dispute, that since the 
sixteenth century the civilized world has made a large and 
continually increasing demand for the fruits of tropical labors ; 
that it has been unable to endure, and has never performed 
that labor itself; and, finally, that whatever demands it has 
made, and at whatever loss of life, or reduction to slavery of the 
weaker races, there have always been found agents to supply 
them to the fullest extent, in spite of all difficulties and oppo- 
sition. The world has just as much cotton, and sugar, and 
coffee, as it can consume ; we have as many shirts, sheets, and 
chemises, petticoats, frocks, table-cloths, &c., as we can use; 
we crarn ourselves with sugar, putting it in coffee, tea, cakes, 
tarts, puddings, confectionery, &c.; while coffee is abundant 
as water; in short, the farmers of the temperate zones in Eu- 
rope and America, enjoy as great an abundance of these things, 
produced, mostly, at the price of blood (as they know), as they 
do of wheat and other provisions raised by the healthful sweat 
of their own brows. 

Now this inexorable power, this ogre of civilization, which 
has gone on for three centuries devouring human beings, and 
which gives promise of having a much sharper appetite during 
the next three centuries, is entirely ignored by sentimental 
philanthropists, and the consequence is that, during the lives 
of ten generations of men, we have had nothing in the way 
of a vigorous and healthy humanity—a humanity which has 
preserved, instead of destroying human life amid tropical labor, 
except that displayed by the planters of the Southern United 
States, who have been to the negro what Rarey has been to 
the horse, and whose humane conduct must of necessity revo- 
lutionize the world on this point. It has been the singular 
lot of the Southern, planters, while managing with admirable 
skill to supply ¢ the most rapidly i increasing of all the demands 
for Southern products, viz.: that for cotton, not only to pre- 
serve, but at the same time to foster and increase the sum of 


/ human life. And yet while doing this, and while all other 
_ nations have been destroying the lives of negroes, Cools, 


Chinese, and Portuguese, with frightful rapidity, by the unne- 
cessary hardships they imposed, “the Southern planters, who 
have produced ten lives for every one they received, have been 
heaped with every stigma and opprobrious epithet that inge- 
nuity could invent ! 
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It is not our place to find fault with this, but simply to 
endeavor to place the relations of the weak to the strong, in 
respect of tropical labor, in such a light that the four millions 
of negroes now in the Southern States may escape the risk of 
being exposed to evils similar to those which are destroying 
their own and other weak races, in whatever lands the exigen- 
cies of tropical labor are applied to them by Europeans. 

Ever since the empirical philanthropy of Las Casas endeav- 
ored tv save one people by enslaving another, the tender sym- 
pathies of closet philanthropy have been vibrating between 
Indian and negro, and negro and Indian, and now bids fair to 
swing back again to Indian. Experience counts for nothing, rea- 
son for less, and it is only the last tale of misery that can move 
to action. The lessons of three hundred years, during which 
Europeans have been steadily exterminating negroes, Indians, 
Chinese, Portuguese, and Coolies, in the mines and sugar-mills 
of the tropics, have taught them nothing more than was dis- 
covered by the great experiment of the good Bishop of Chi- 
appa—viz.: a rotation of crops. Their fathers destroy Caribs ; 
their sons weep for Caribs and grind up negroes; their grand- 
sons pity negroes, and put Coolies, Chinese, and whatever other 
unresisting race they can lay hands on, into the mill; the 
work of destruction goes on unceasinyly, and father, son, and 
grandson, have the melancholly reflection that the price of their 
daily beverage of sugar and coffee is human blood ; and in no 
case, we believe, has it been more eminently so than under the 
present encomienda system or Coolie trade, by which a very 
large and increasing proportion of the sugar now used in 
Europe is made, and which is pointed at with pride as a proof 
of what free labor can do. 

A recent great and well-known traveller (Dr. Livingstone), 
and one whom all love and respect, remarked with satis- 
faction, when upon a late visit to the Mauritius, that that little 
island, covered with rock and only thirty five miles in length 
by twenty-five in breadth, now raises, by free labor, sugar 
equal in amount to one fourth of the entire consumption of 
Great Britain. This remark has been quoted perhaps hundreds 
of times, and always with pride and pleasure, as a triumph 
of free labor. Weare sorry to be unable to share these feel- 
ings, and to have to confess that we look upon this splendid 
‘‘ monument of free labor” with much the same sensations 
with which we regard the pyramids of Hgypt: both monu- 
ments are wonderful examples of human labor and excite our 
admiration until we learn their cost in human life. 
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It is the boast of the friends of free labor that the produc- 
tion of sugar in the island of Mauritius has been increased in 
twelve or fifteen years froin fifty millions, ty more than two 
hundred and fifty millions of pounds ! 

This result has . been obtained, as the reader is aware, not 
by free negro labor, but by the introduction of immigrants, 
brought principally from India (a few hundreds only having 
come: from China), and called Coolies. They are indentured 
for a period of five years, and at the end of that time are enti- 
tled to a passage back to their own country. The emigration 
from India is under the charge of agents of the British gov- 
ernment, and every effort is undoubtedly made to conduct it 
on the most humane and just principles. This system of 
labor owes its origin directly to the emancipation of the 
negroes, who have entirely abandoned regular labor in the 
Mauritins, and whose places it was necessary to supply by a 
return to the copper colored races and the old plan of encomi- 
endas, which destroyed such numbers of persons in the six- 
teenth century. 

The transportation of Coolies to this island had its com- 
mencement in an order in council, dated 15th January, 1842, 
and froin that time to the end of the year 1855, more than one 
hundred and sixty thousand persons had been brought from 
India. Down to the present date the number is at least two 
hundred thousand. 

Now if we examine briefly this system of free labor, we 
shall find little cause for congratulation in the fact that it has 
quintupled in a few years the production of sugar in a small 
and rocky island. 

In the first place it has been the cause of the grossest im- 
morality by the separation of the sexes, which is a renewal of 
one of the worst features of the slave trade. Of the one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand persons imported as above, it appears 
by parliamentary returns that there were s¢x times as many 
men as there were women! We need not enlarge upon the 
vice caused by this unnatural transportation of males from one 
country to another ; the evil is a double one, and productive 
of as bad consequences in India as in the Mauritius. Since 
the days of the Crusades, when historians tell us that licen- 
tiousness rapidly increased, owing to the disproportionate num- 
bers of the sexes, all Christendom has united in condemning 
as cruel and inhuman every course of conduct which tends to 
produce such an evil: indeed, it was even a stipulation in one 
of the early contracts, given in 1523, by the Spanish govern- 
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ment, for the transportation of negroes to the West Indies, that 
‘“‘one half” of them ‘‘ were to be women;” and yet in this 
age of boasted humanity and Christianity, we find this impor- 
tant element of morality practically neglected by the nation 
which boasts most loudly of its philanthropy.* 

As to the religious instruction of the people, although some 
efforts have been made in that direction, they are almost inap- 
preciable ; and from the very nature of things the greatest ex- 
ertions in this respect, must be under present Circumstances a 
failure, because the population is not only a transient one, 
but they speak a foreigon language, are confirmed idolaters, 
have extraordinary incentives to vice, and are at that adult 
age when it is particularly difficult to eradicate the fixed im- 
pressions of youth formed in a heathen land. 

In respect of the education of the few children among them, 
the accounts are decidedly unfavorable. According to the report 
of a special committee of council, which we find in the parlia- 
mentary returns for 1856, it is stated that there are in the 
island, about 5,600 Indian boys and girls, between the ages of 
four and, fourteen, and of these, ‘‘the committee regret to 
say that scarcely one hundred receive any instruction in the 
government schools; and they have little hesitation in saying 
that the government schools are the only places where they 
receive any instruction at all. In other words, hardly two per 
cent. of the Indian children, capable of being taught, are en- 
joying the imperfect advantages of the most elementary teach- 
ing.” 

But besides the evils above enumerated, this system of: free 
labor, as at present conducted, is one of steady, and sure ex- 
termination. 

In the first place, although the passage from India is a short 
one, the longest, viz., that from Calcutta, averaging only about 
forty days,t the deaths among 81,170 immigrants arrived up 
to November, 1849, were, on shipboard, and in hospital after 
landing, 1,757, or more than two per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of immigrants.t If we compare this mortality with that 


* In alluding to this subject, (in the Parliamentary Returns for 1876), the Commissioners 
of Emigration remark, that “the only and very momenjons objection to an indefinite in- 
crease of the immigration, is the difficulty of inducing any Indian females of decent station 
or character to leave their country. It follows that the relations between the sexes are of 
a very degrading kind; that concubinage assumes an aggravated form, and that the conse- 
quent jealousies lead to frequent quarrels and occasional bloodshed.” Directions have been 
given to increave the proportion of females, but hitherto with but little success ; and if 
their character is to be such as described, we should think matters would not be much im- 
proved. 

+ The average length of eighteen passages from Calcutta to Mauritius, in 1849, was about 
forty days. 4See Par. Rep., 1850. 
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occurring amaqng emigrants on the passage from Great Britain 
to New-York, we find it eight times greater ; or if, with that. 
among emigrants to Australia, a voyage of more than double 
the length of that of the Coolies, it isabout three times greater.* 

After entering service, it appears, that, of the above 81,170 
Coolies (now reduced by mortality on shipboard and in hos- 
pital to 79,413), the deaths, during the nine years, commencing 
with 1842 and ending in November, 1849, amounted to 7,636T 
or one tenth of the whole number, a large mortality, when it 
is considered that the majority of these persons are men in the 
prime of life, and at that age when the expectation of life is 
longest. But further, the deaths every year exceed the births ; 
in 1852 this excess was 75L; in 1853 it was 626. The re- 
duction of population from this cause will be more apparent 
when we consider that in countries more favorably situated, 
about one half of all the children born, die before reaching 
their fifth year, and two thirds before reaching their fifteenth,t 
so that the probability is, that hardly any of these Indian chil- 
dren attain adult age; and this inference is strengthened from 
the fact that while 4,833 children are returned as having emi- 
grated to the colony up to November, 1849, and perhaps as 
many more from that time to 1855 (few having returned), 
yet the committee on education estimate the number of chil- 
dren under fourteen at the latter period, at only 5,600! 

Considering, then, the great mortality of the resident popula- 
tion, the very small number of births, and the deaths that 
must occur among this number before adult age, it is evident 
that if it were not for the constant introduction of twelve to 
fifteen thousand immigrants annually, in other words if the 
people were left as they are at this moment, that in a very 
few years they would become extinct, and the island revert to 
a desert state ! 

Let it'not be supposed that we wish to undervalue what is 
really free labor ; we wish to expose this unnatural and cruel 
system which has adopted this specious name in order to hide 
from humanity evils worse than those of Spanish slavery, and 
equal, we fully believe, to those which so rapidly destroyed a 


— : 

* The mortality in one hundred and four ships, carrying 42,354 emigrants to New-York, in 
1855, was less than one quarter of one per cent. ; and in twenty-five other vessels going tu 
other ports of the United States, it was only one tenth of one per cent. Of 20,958 emigrants 
to Australia, the deaths were under three quarters of one per cent.—Par. Reports, 1856. 

+ Rep. Em. Commissioners, 1850. Four hundred and fifty Coolies were sent back to India, 
as unfit for service; and over 7,000 were returned at their own request, before the expiration 
of their contract. Deserters from labor were also numerous. 

$ According to Dr. Price’s tables, one half the childr>n born in London died under three 
years ofage; in Vienna and Stockholm, under two years; in Manchester, under five. But 
the mortality in these countries is not so great now. 
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whole race of men under the encomiéenda system of the Span- 
ish in the sixteenth century. In that day, as at the present, 
the poor Indians were always called ‘ free ;’”’ then, as now, the 
home government, during the whole period in which their ex- 
termination was going on, wrote out to the colonies the most 
positive instructions as to their good treatment, and the neces- 
sity of teaching them the holy Catholic religion ; Charles V. 
even sent out a commission called an audiencia, whose special 
duty was the protection of these ‘‘ free laborers ;’’* indeed it 
was even ordered by this same emperor, in 1528, that ‘no 
Indian should carry any burdens against his will, whether he 
was paid for it or not;” everything was done by government 
to show that the Indians were free ; while everything still 
continued to be done by the people to make them in reality 
slaves. The very persons sent out to protect them were won 
over to the side of the masters, and we find the audiencia 
writing back, and advising that the encomdendas, which were at 
first for short periods, should be perpetual ‘cn order that thetr 
masters might treat them with more love.”’; All the specious 
arguments used to-day in favor of the present Coolie trade, may 
be found in the Spanish histories written three centuries ago, 
and often in very nearly the same words. The Spanish nation 
at home received their ingots of gold, and in return dispatched 
humane instructions and missionaries to the West Indies; 
while every now and again their consciences would be soothed 
by the widely circulated news from some holy father of the 
baptism of 100,000 Indians, and when tribe after tribe of 
these ‘free laborers” were destroyed and in Hispaniola be- 
came depopulated, although the fact was well known in Spain, 
still the work of destruction was permitted to go on, and the 
governor of that island had the impudence to write to the 
court of Spain, requesting permission to bring over the inhabi- 
tants of the Lucayan islands, ‘‘ 7 order that they might en- 
joy the preaching and political customs,” besides, it was ad- 
ded, “they might assist in getting gold.” ‘This permission 
was granted by King Ferdinand, and 40,000 Lucayans were 
soon swept from the earth, while “ enjoying the preaching and 
political customs” of Hispaniola! Now suppose that India, 
like the Lucayan islands, contained no more population than 
that already carried to the Mauritius, then we should see in a 
few years an extermination as sure, and nearly as rapid, as 
that which happened three hundred years ago, and which is 
looked upon as such a black page of Spanish history ! 


* Help’s Spanish Conquests, vol. iii., p. 181. + Ibid. 
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But we should take a very narrow view of this subject if 
we confined our examination of it to the Mauritius; we have 
commenced with that island because it is always pointed at, 
with pride, as a triumph of humanity and of free labor. 

Here, then, we have the principle laid down by England for 
all the nations of the earth to act upon that whatever the weak 
and ignorant races may be induced to do voluntarily, the 
strong races may take advantage of. This is, literally, the 
principle established, the action of which the world is called 
upon to admire. Now, let us trace its operation a little fur- 
ther. 

The French island of Reunion (Bourbon), has not been 
backward in following the example of England, and up to 
March, 1857, the number of Chinese or Indian laborers in that 
island was thirty-five thousand.* In these two islands, owing 
to their proximity to India and China, the evils developed by 
this system, great as they are, are less than those which have 
arisen in the West Indies, where the history of the Coolie im- 
migration, which we shall now examine, is truly fraught with 
horror. 

Let us begin with the sea voyage, and we shall find that, in 
many cases, the mortality on the passage is greater even than 
occurred during the horrors of the middle passage in the old 
Atlantic slave-trade. 

Commencing with the first emigrants from China to British 
Guiana, we find, that, of 811 Chinese, who sailed for that 
country up to April, 1855, 164 died on the passage. A mor- 
tality of over twenty per cent.! The mortality in the old 
slave-trade was only fourteen per cent., though it is now raised 
to twenty-five per cent. on account of the risks of capture by 
ships-of-war. Of 311 who sailed for Jamaica, at the same 
period, 43 died on the passage, or about fourteen per cent. 

‘Ths ship Samuel] Boddington, which arrived in Demerara on 
the 4th of March, 1853, started with 352 emigrants ; of these 
41 died on the voyage, 11 jumped overboard, and 29 more 
were carried, on arrival from ship, to hospital! Thus, the 
deaths on board were more than fourteen per cent., and of those 
carried to the hospital no doubt many died as is usually the 
case. 


* Under the Junta de Fomento Contract, the cost of a Chinese laborer laid down at Ha- 
vana ir $125 ; but they are eagerly sought after at $150 to $170 each, the contract being for 
eight years, and $2 per month payable, with two suits of clothes, annually. See Consul 
Crawford's Des. Par, Rep., 185455, £5 and two suitsof common clothes fortwelve months 
labor ina tropical cane-field, unler Spanish masters, in a strange land, among strange peo- 
ple speaking an unknown language, und deprived of the society of wife or children, or of any 
woman whatever! and, after eight years of this life, if broken down in health, to have no 
claim whatever on any human being for assistance! And this is called free labor. 
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Upon the ship Lord Elgin, which sailed from Amoy with 
115 Chinese, 58, or more than one half, died !* 

The John Calvin sailed with 297 passengers, of whom 110 
died on the voyage, many of them by suicide, and 23 more in 
quarantine at Havana, a mortality of forty-five per cent.! t 

The Glentanner arrived in British Guiana on the 12th 
January, 1843, having lost on the passage and within the first 
four months after arrival, 60 persons out of 305, or about 
twenty percent. !t 

The deaths on the Duke of Portland amounted to about 
thirty-three, per cent. ! 

On the screw steamer Clarendon, which arrived in Dema- 
rara on the 5th June, 1858, from Calcutta, 85 Coolies died out 
of 421 embarked, or over twenty per cent. ‘This vessel is re- 
ported to have had cholera on board. 

There have becn shipped to Cuba from the 3d June, 1847, 
to the 24th July, 1855, 7,711 Chinese laborers, who sailed in 
twenty-two vessels, of which fourteen were British. The 
mortality on board the latter was truly frightful. Two of 
these vessels (according to Consul-General Crawford’s report), 
named the Blenheim and Panama, sailed with S03 souls, of 
whom 323 perished on the voyage, a loss of forty per eent. ! 

On the Gertrude, out of 350 passengers, 152 died, or more 
than forty three per cent. ! 

On the Medina, of 430 who sailed fifty perished, or about 
twelve per cent. 

The Sappho lost 56 out of 250, or more than twenty-two 
per cent. ‘The other British vessels lost from three to five 
per cent. of their number, except the Inchman, upon which 
the mortality was only about one per cent. 

Of the eight Spanish vessels we have data respecting one 
only, viz., the Viagante, which lost 51 of her 300 passengers, 
ov seventeen per cent. The Adamaster, which sailed with 300 
Chinese, was compelled to put into Singapore, the passengers 
threatening to take the captain’s life; there they all de- 
serted her. 

Now, if we leave the West Indies for a moment, and take 
the passages in the Pacific, between China and Peru, which 
are much shorter, we are still compelled to catalogue a list of 
deaths and disasters almost beyond belief. 


“There have been shipped from China to Peru since the commencement of 
the emigration, in June, 1849, to June, 1854. 7,356 human beings, of whom only 


* Letter, dated August 16, 1855.— Par. Rep., 1856. 
7 I. M. Mini-ter, Mr. Doyle, to Senor Bonilla, dated March 10, 1855.— Par. Rep., 1856. 
¢ Consul Crawford’s dispatch, May 31, 1855.—Par. Rep., 1856. 
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4,754 reached their destination! Of the remaining 2,602, 549 died on the pas- 
sage ; 600 were lost on Brampton shoal ; 800 were wrecked at Singapore, and 
deserted ; 245, after having had their tails cut by the captain, killed him, and 
landed back in China; 200 more rose and killed their captain and put into 
Singapore ; 350 others rose and killed their captain and landed in the China 
seas, and others returned to China, or Manilla. The mortality on the Lady 
Montague, a British ship, was 199 out of 440, -caused,’ as the report states, 
‘by ill treatment and drunkenness of officers and captain’ ” 

These facts will give some idea of the horrors of the Coolie 
trade. 

It is true that there are many vessels which have sailed to 
the West Indies on board of which the mortality was compar- 
atively low; the same thing occurred in the old slave-trade, 
but the whole average mortality taken together is frightfully 
high. 

But the misfortune does not end here ; for of the pitiful 
remnant who live to return to their homes with a few dollars 
in their pockets, the result of such enormous risks of life and 
of five toten years’ hard Jabor in the tropics, during their prime 
of life, a very large number die on the voyage. Let us ex- 
amine, for instance, the return passage. Of 4,845 laborers who 
sailed from the West Indies for Asia, between 1850 and 1855, 
we find that 301, or stx per cent. died on the voyage. Of these, 
83 out of 311 lost their lives in that chamber of death, the 
Glentanner. ‘The Eliza, on her return passage, lost 30 out 
of 842, and 30 more died within one week after landing. The 
Zenobia, on her return, lost 22 out of 306, while 41 more 
were carried from ship to hospital, and one half of the whole 
number were more or less affected with scurvy. 

Add this average mortality of the return passages, to that 
of the outgoing passages, and we have a picture of the Coolie 
trade which but few will like to contemplate, and yet, hor- 
rible as it is, it is only one feature of this most cruel system 
of the nineteenth century, called ‘free labor,” which means 
nothing more than that a strong and intelligent race ma 
induce a weak and ignorant one to place itself voluntarily 
in a worse slavery than could be invented by a civilized man 
toward those who were his slaves tz name. 

Having now shown the miserable condition of these people 
on shipboard, let us follow them to the shore. We have 
remarked that the mortality on many vessels was compara- 
tively small; we will cite three to which this remark is ap- 
plicable, viz., the Australia, the Clarendon, and the Flora 
Hastings. ‘These vessels sailed from China for Trinidad, with 
1013 laborers, the only Chinese which up to 1855 had been 
carried to that island. ‘The deaths on the passage amounted 
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to 20, or about 24 per cent. of the whole number of passengers. 
This mortality, though comparatively small for the Coolie 
trade, is three times greater than that occurring among the 
emigrants from Great Britain to Australia. 

After landing in Trinidad, and during the first year of their 
labors, the passengers per Australia lost hy death 86 of their 
number, those per Clarendon 85, and if those per Flora 
Hastings (of which we have no account) v were equally unfor- 
tumate:. this would make 51 more, so that the whole loss 
among the passengers by these three vessels, from the time 
they left China to the end df their first year’s labor in 
Trinidad, ‘would be 197 souls, or dwenty per cent. of their 
number! During the year, nine of the laborers ran away, 
very singular thing for free laborers to do, but one that is 
common both in the West Indies and in the Mauritius. 

In Jamaica, of 4,551 Coolies imported, 1,619 had died or 
disappeared within a few years after their arrival. 

In addition, however, to this rapid extermination of the 
‘“‘ free laborers” by mortality on shipboard and on land, there 
is also present in full force in the West Indies the very effect. 
ive cause noticed in the Mauritius system, viz., the absence of 
women. 

We find, according to the parliamentary returns of 1852- 
53, that upon five vessels sailing from China to the West 
Indies, with about 1,500 passengers on board, there was not 
a single female! 

*And here arises another important difficulty connected with. 
this trade. Supposing women from China are sent, they are not 
only of the lowest and most degraded class, but are actually 
sold as slaves. Says Dr. W inchester (first assistant in the 
British consulate at Amoy): “ Families of Chinese never 
accompany them. It is true that a few women might be 
obtained, but in what manner and of what class? They must 
be bought outright in the stews of Hong-Kong, Macao, and 
Canton.” 

Sir John Bowring writes to the Earl of Clarendon, June 5, 
1854, saying, ‘‘1 see no reason to expect that China will ever 
furnish any considerable supply of women for en:igration, 
unless they are A’dnapped, bought, or by some means made 
the victims of fraud or force.”* Sir George Bonham, in his 
letter to Mr. Hammond, dated July 4, 1854, substantially 
confirms this opinion. Mr. White, the emigration agent in 
China, says : * Girls of respectable connection, of feo ten 


* Par. Kep., 1854-755. 
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to fifteen years of age, may be obtained for about forty 
dollars,” and “I see no prospect of procuring women, except 
by purchase, direct or tndirect.”* 

Here, then, it is a matter of notoriety, that to send women 
from China it will be necessary to take the most abandoned, 
and, such as they are, etlher to purchase or kidnap them ; 
on the other hand, the emigration commissioners distinctly 
say, ‘ Female emigration appears to us a moral nevessity.“7 

What is to be done in this dilemma? Continue the ex- 
termination of the race, and inercase the grossest forms of 
immorality by a male emigration? Lesort to the slave 
trade, and fill the West Indies with purchased prostitutes ? 
Or trust to the possibility of the Chinese amalgamating with 
the negroes, and overrunning the West Indies with a miser- 
able tribe of idolatrous half-breeds ? 

This is so disgusting a feature of the Coolte trade, which 
we are called upon to-adinire as free labor, that we wil- 
lingly drop it. 

Now for a glance at the condition of these people in various 
countries, as ‘described by travellers and others. 

“Tn rian de remarks Dr. Davy, “ the instory of imm:- 
gration, and in the West Indies | large, almost without 
exception, 1s little less painfal than that of the slave trade.” 

Lord Harvis, in his dispatch to Earl Grey, dated Feb. 21, 
1848, speaking of the Coolies in Trinidad, says : 

“Numbers are found destitute, siek, and starving in the rual..... Sinec 
last June (a period of cight ene 50 Coolies have died in the hospital, 
and great numbers in other places; in fact, searcely a week passes but re- 
ports: are sent from different parts of the country of the skeletons of Coolies 
being found in the woods and cane pieces. I believe that in no e mutry has 
greater suffering been undergone than by these unfortunate people. in the shape 


of disease , starvation, and ultimate death: and to those who have had to wit- 
ness it daily, if has been most distressing.” 


Dr. Gardner, after five years’ residence among the slaves of 
Brazil, afterw ae lived for a considerable time in. the Hast 
Indies ; he was therefore peculiarly competent to compare 
the condition of the Brazilian slaves with that of the Coolies 
of the Mauritius and Ceylon. We give the result of his 
experience 

“'To sum up these observations,” he says, “T have had ample opportunity. 
since J left South America, for contras ting the condition of the slaves of that 
country with that of the Coolie in the Mauritius, and in India, but more particu- 


Jarly in Ceylon, and were Lashed te which Tiruuld give the prefercnce I should cer- 
tun yd cide in favor of the former. t 


* Letter to the Secret an of the Colonial, Land, and Emigration Commis: sioners j dated Dec. 
10,1353, Reports. 1894-755. ¢ Dr. Gardner's *! Brazil,” p. 20. 
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The Hon. Miss Murray, referring to the Coolies of Cuba, 
says, ‘‘ They are the slaves of slaves, and their masters are 
indifferent about their comfort.”’* 


Mr. Russell paid considerable attention to the condition 
of the Cvolies in Cuba, where the apprenticeship is for,eight 
years, and remarks that— 


‘The condition of the Chinese laborer is not much better than that of the 
slave, as long as his apprenticeship lasts, for he is coerced as unsparingly, and 
he is not so well fitted to endure such treatment. I was told that large num- 
bers of the Chinese, like the aborigines, had committed suicide ; and wire the 
facts made known, it would be found that a small proportion withstand tite rig- 
ors of their treatment during the long apprenticeship. This must .bg pretty 
obvious when itis borne in mind that the mortality among the negroegss’ from 
six to ten per cent., annually, and vastly larger in some cases. On some of the 
sugar estates I found as many as one third of the Chinese laborers in the hos- 
pitals, and one of the administrators frankly told me that this was nothing un- 
common during the crushing season.... I heard it affirmed by some that 
there was little chance of the Chinese being freed on the expiring of their term 
of service.* 


Consul-General Crawford quite confirms the preceding 
statements. He remarks, in his dispatch to the Earlof Clar- 
endon, dated Havana, August 7, 1855, that ‘they are 
treated with very little more consideration than the slaves; I 
consider that their position, now and henceforth, as regards 
further importations, is and will be exceedingly miserable. . .. 
Probably not more than half of those who arrived in 1847 
are surviving.” 

In Bolivia, of 309 Chinese which arrived on the Susannah, 
25 were publicly sold at Arica, on the 27th of May, 1862, 
and the vessel then sailed for Islay to dispose of the re- 
mainder. 

The condition of these people in the Chincha islands, Peru, 
must have been particularly miserable, if we may rely upwn 
the following memorial, signed by nine shipmasters, and pre- 


‘sented to the Lords of the Privy Council of Trade: 


“No sooner are they landed from the ships,” write these «gentlemen, “ than 
they see tall African negroes placed over them as boatswains, armed with a lash 
of four plaits of cow-hide, five feet in lengil, and an inch and a half in diame- 
ter. During the forenoons, except for reguler offences, this instrument was 
not used much, but at about four o'clock in the afternoon many of the weakest 
had not performed their taskwork, and the boatswains freely used it to start 
those behind. The slightest resistance was punished by a flogging little short 
of murder, as on many melancholy occasions we witnessed. The first six to 
twelve cuts stifled the most agonizing cries that rang through the fleet—eries 
that we heard day by day, buyteonly then knew the agony that called them 
forth. There was no tying up; the nearest Chinaman being compelled by a 
cut of the lash to lay hold of an arm or leg, and stretch the miserable being on 


* “ Canada, United States,” &c., by the Hon. Miss Murray, vol. ii., p. 61. 
+ “Russell’s Travels in North America,” p. 262. 
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his stomach on the guano. The mere weight alone of the lash made their 
bodies shake, blackening the flesh at every blow, besides eutting into it like a 
sabre, and when a convulsive movement took place, a st bordinate placed his 
boot upon the shoulders to keep the quivering body down; two dozen made 
them breathless, and when released after thirty-nine lashes, they seemed slowly 
to stagger over, reeled and fell, and were earried off to the hospital ; in most 
cases, if they recovered, committing suicide. During our stay there, many 
sprang over the cliffs, many buried themselves alive in the guano, and many 
hid themsclyes in the caves of the islands to starve to death.”* 

It is but fair to state that the authorities in Peru declare 
that this report is exaggerated: but making all due allowances 
for exaggeration, whether in Peru or elsewhere, it is evident 
that the lot of the Coolies is ene of misery from the day they 
leave their native land until the return of the pitiful remnant 
who are fortunate enough to see it again. 

But the evil does not end here. Hitherto we have treated 
principally of Chinese and East Indian, but the principle once 
being lail down that we are entitled to transport the labor of 
any people who will grant it voluntarily, it is evident that all 
nations interested in tropical labor will make bids for immi- 
grauts among whatever people they can induce to accept them. 
Accordingly we find that England has, in the short. period inter- 
vening between 1848 and 1855, transported to her colonies in 
the \West Indies the large number of 14,784 African negroes,t 
many of whom were from the African coast and St. Helena, 
while others were negroes caught in the West Indian waters, 
by her cruisers in their laudable attempts to suppress the 
slave trade. 

Many suppose that the British have ceased to transport these 
freed Africans or any Africans to her colonies, but this is not 
the case, the Bark Hopewell having landed, on the Ist June, 
1858, in Demerara, 240 negroes from St. Helena.t 

The condition of these imported ‘ free” Africans is repre- 
sented as being very miserable. The Rev. Mr. Gilbert, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Trinidad, in a letter to Lord Harris, dated June, 
30, 1850, says : 


* Memorial to the Right Hon. Lords of the Privy Council of Trade. Dated, June 27, 1854 
and -igned by nine Shipmasters. , 2 

It is much to the credit of the British governmen that I]. M. consul in Peru was immedi- 
ately instructed to inquire into the condition of the Chinese laborers in the ( hiucha Islands 
who wore carvied thither through British agencyand in British ships: and that orders were sent 
to the naval force in the Pacific to repair to those islands, so that remonstrance against 
these crucltics should be backed by force if necessary. ee 

See Harl of Clarendon’s despatch to Mr Sullivan, dated July 15, 1854. 

By a letter from Mr. White, dated December 10, 1853, we observe that the Peruvian con- 
sul, at fong-wong had forbid a continuance of the Chine-e emigration to Peru; and we are 
glad to see that couniry taking the lead in aboli-hing this eruel tiade. 

; ene Com. Report, pp. 84, 85, Par. Rep, 1856. Many thousands were imported previous 

o 1848, 

¢ Times, July 3, 1858. 
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_ “This class of persons are for the most part in a most neglected condition. 
{t is almost literally true that no man careth for their souls. They are 
brought here fricndjess and unable to befricnd themselves or each other. In 
some cases the nearest relations are separated without any knowledge whatso- 
ever of each other's abode or destination. This is one of the worst features of 
the old system of slavery. By far the greater number of them were landed here 
in a very unhealthy state, aud apparently half starved to death. The conse- 
quence has been that numbers have died, and in some cases on the highway, 
before reaching their destination, while many more have been rendered useless 
to themselves or their employers for months after their first location In man 
instances they are crowded together in a single room, for some time after their 
arrival, not larger (han a Jaborer’s house, without the slightest attention en 
paid to their comfort or cleanliness, and, what is still worse, without any regar 
to the decencies of common life.” 

The Bishop of Barbadoes also calls attention to this subject 
in his letter, to Lord Harris, dated August 26, 1850. 

The charges made by the Rev. Mr. Gilbert were afterward 
the subject of a long investigation, and though not fully sus- 
tained, yet the counter evidence given on the trial would alone 
be sufficient to show the misery of these people as well as their 
utter degradation. On one occasion of dividing a cargo, it is 
said that fifteen grown-up women all stood up together, laying 
hold of one another, and declaring themselves sisters ; they did 
not know their own husbands, having changed two or three 
times on the voyage, &c., Nc. But from the very nature of 
things, 1t would be impossible fully to prove charges like those 
made by Mr. Gilbert. The barbarous savages themselves, whose 
evidence would be of the utmost itnportance, speaking a 
strange language, not comprehending the nature of the case, 
and scattered over distant plantations, could be of little service, 
and it would be the interest of few others, ina colony like Trini- 
dad, to do anything to jeopard the continuance of the annual 
accessions to the labor of the island ; on the other hand, it is very 
improbable that the resident pastor of a Southern cengregation 
would bring such grave charges to the notice of the highest 
authorities, without there being the most urgent cause for it. 
Therefore, while we are willing to allow that Mr. Gilbert’s 
statements may be somewhat exaggerated, it is impossible to 
believe them without foundation. 

Next we have the Spaniards, who, while the English are sup- 
plying their colonies with laborers from India, from China, and 
from Atrica, in unlimited quantities, are, in the same manuer, 
casting about their eyes over the whole world for laborers. 
First, they have their slave trade, which furnishes them annu- 
ally with large numbers of negro slaves, but which is now de- 
clining because they find the Coolie tribe more profitable; then 
their Covlie importations, now increasing to an alarming extent. 
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As we have stated, Cuba imported during e¢ght years ending 
July, 1855, 7,711 Chinese laborers :* but during the single year 
1856, 4,967, and during the first quarter of 1857, 2,616! 
Thus we see that the growth of the Coolie trade is nearly as 
rapid in the Spanish as in the English colonies, although but 
yet in its incipiency, and there isno stronger proof of the cruelty 
of this trade than its rapid increasei n Cuba, where human 
slave-flesh has always been cheap and plentiful, and yet is abso- 
lutely being driven out of the market by something cheaper still, 
called free flesh, which is to be had in unlimited quantities, 
and may be destroyed at the rate of millions of pounds per 
annum, and in a Christianlike manner, the foul blot of slavery 
being wiped ont. 

But Spain, too, is not satisfied with Chinese and Africans: 
England’s Mauritius has found her contiguous India, and 
Spain’s Cuba has found her contiguous Yucatan, where are 
large numbers of Indians awaiting the blessings of civilization ; 
and which, being close to the shores of Cuba, have one great 
advantage over the English free Coolie labor system in the 
West Indies, in that the enormous destruction of life by the 
long China passages would be avoided. Accordingly contracts 
were entered into between the Mexican government and the 
houses of Goicouria and Zangronis of Havana, for the emi- 
gration of Apaches, Comanches, and other Indians, who were 
at that time in a state of revolt. All Indian prisoners taken 
during this rebellion, were to be pardoned on their emi- 
grating to Havana, under a five years’ indenture, at the expi- 
ration of which they would be free. Other Indians, also, not 
in a state of revolt, were invited to come forward and em- 
bark for Cuba, which was the land of promise, and where 
they were to be free. Indeed, the inducements held out by 
the contractors, as stated in the following extracts from Senor 
Bonilla’s letter to Mr. Doyle, H. M. minister plenipotentiary 
in Mexico, are most tempting, but look as if they were copied 
from some of the old documents of a similar nature issued 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, while the conver- 
sion and extermination of the Indians were progressing so 
favorably. He observes that— 

“The contractors moreover bind themselves to inculcate social and moral feel- 
mgs upon the Indians, and to instruct them in the Catholic religion, in order that 


they may return to their country when their time is up, with good habits and 
a proper knowledge of the trade to which they have been devoted.” 


* Parliamentary Reports, 1856. 


+ Hlunt’s Merchant's Magazine for June, 1857. From a correspondent of the Department of 
State in Havana, 
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Well, what is the result of these pious and humane inten- 
tions? Up to 15th of June, 1855, there were shipped 416 
Indians, who sailed for Cuba in five vessels; 16 of their num- 
bers, or four per cent., died in the short passage between Yu- 
catan and Cuba, while, after landing, says Consul Crawford, 
‘a good many have died from the effects of their voyage, 
depression of spirits, and the vomits and cholera.” The 
Indians, who were sent by the two vessels, Maria Jacinta 
and Anita, and who were represented by the Mexican consul 
in Havana, as being so delighted and happy to go there, were 
sent down to Merida (the port of embarkation in Yucatan) , iz 
chains, and were guarded till put on board the vessels that 
were to take them. 'The contracts, which appear to be signed 
by them, were signed by a clerk in a mercantile house. in 
Havana, without consulting the will of the Indians. Those 
by the Yueateco were also sent to Sisal (ved and under a guard. 

An official statement was afterward drawn up by the Mex- 
ican consul at Havana, by which it appears that the Indians 
had gone there of their own free will; and it is certainly true 
that they did not wish to return to Yucatan. This is very 
probable. Mr. Crawford thinks they were intimidated ; and 
it is very evident that if they were shipped from their own 
country in chains, and threatened, perhaps, with death or im- 
prisonment, in case of return, that they would not be very 
anxious to return to it. Another natural feature of this case 
is, that a party of Cubans offered to equip and assist in sub- 
duing the revolted tribes of Yucatan, the prisoners taken by 
them to be pardoned on their consenting, of thetr own free 
will, to embark for Cuba. This, of course, would be nothing 
more than the old African slave hunt. 

The French government, too, as well as the English and 
panish, have naturaily enough desired to participate in the 
free labor movement, and besides a Coolie, have sought to 
create an African immigration. Accordingly a a@gntract was 
made with the house of Regis of Marseilles, to transport ten 
thousand free negroes to the French Antilles. The result 
thus far is peculiarly unfortunate. One of the vessels sent by 
Messrs. Regis to Africa for the free emigrants, took on board 
nine hundred and fitty negroes, of whom no less than three 
hundred and fifty died before reaching Guadaloupe, a mortality 
of about thirty-six per cent./ On arriving at Guadaloupe, no 
provision had been made for the reception of the survivors; a 
portion of them were therefore placed on board the vessel again 
to be transported to the basses terres, on the coast; during 


2’ 
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this voyage the vessel struck on a rock, and between eighty 
and ninety of these unfortunates, who were in the hold per- 
ished.* The case of the Regina Ceeli affords another example 
of the character of this free negro emigration system The 
negroes on this ship revolted while the captain was on shore, 
murdered eleven of his crew, and shot at the captain every 
time he attempted to retake his vessel. On this vessel, which 
was finally captured by Captain Croft of the Ethiope, were 
found numbers of fetters and manacles !t 

Dr. Hutchinson, H. B. M.’s consul for the Bight of Biafra, 
reports the arrival, at Fernando Po, of another of these free 
emigrant French ships, named the Phcenix, which had three 
hundred Kroomen on board. He remarks: ‘‘ They were re- 
ported to me by the captain, as voluntary emigrants ; and to 
show how much of the voluntary there was in their condition, 
they were all in chains, and there were six soldiers with 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, walking the decks night 
and day.” 

This French contract has caused much excitement, and the 
English consuls and missionaries in Africa, write that it is 
nothing more than a renewal of the slave trade under the spe- 
cious title of free emigration; and that free emigration from 
Africa is impossible. l 

President Roberts, writing from Liberia, in September, 
1853, in reference to the English contract with Messrs. Hyde, 
Hodge & Co., for free African emigration, states substantially 
the same thing, and adds: ‘Only let the chiefs along the 
coast find that they can send off captives, as emigrants to the 
British West Indies, and obtain an advance of on/y ten dollars 
each, and the old system—war—for procuring slaves will 
again be renewed.” 

We have now adduced facts enough, drawn from the best 


* See Lord Brougsham’s Remarks in the House of Lords, March 16, 1888. 


+ See extract of a letter from A. C, Hutton, passenger on the Ethiope, and depositions of 
sundry passengers on board that vessel, dated Monrovia, April 15, 1858. Also article in Lon- 
don Times of June 12, 1858. 


¢ See extract from a letter inthe Anti-Slavery Reporter, for June J, 1858. 


|| [t is singular that the very same pretexts are given now for beginning the free labor 
trade that were give.. four hundred and fifty years ago, for beginning the negro slave 
trade. In 1442, the Captain Goncalez brought into Portugal the fir t negroes, who 
were in modern times objects of the slave trade, and we now place the justifi-ation of that 
act by Prince Henry of Portugal, side by side with that of Count Walewski for the present 
free Afiican emigration. 


Count WALEWSKI IN 1858. PrincE HENRY In 1412. 

“The emigrants being r lieved'from igno- “Whatever number of negroes he [Gon- 
rance and heathenism of the mostdegrailing calez] could get, he should take them as he 
character, would be humanized and Chris- would gain souls, because they might be 
tianized by being placed in contact with the converted to the faith.’—Help’s Spanish 
French colonists.’—Telegram from Wash- Conquests, vol. i., p. 31. 


jugton, in New-York Courier and: Enquirer. 
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and most varied sources, to show the real character of this 
triumph of the sickly, sentimental, irresponsible philanthropy 
of the nineteenth century—this system, which, while destroy- 


ing men by tens of thousands, plausibly receives the specious: 


title of free labor. 

What is the plain English of the whole system? Is it not 
just this ?—that the civilized and powerful races of the earth 
have discovered that the degraded, barbarous, and weak races, 
may be induced voluntarily to reduce themselves to a slavery 
more cruel than any that has yet disgraced the earth, and that 
humanity may compound with its conscience, by pleading 
that the act is one of free will? Isit not this—that we may 
take ten millions of men from China, from India, or from 
Africa, men in the prime of life and vigor of manhood, sepa- 
rate them from their wives and families, cast them into the 
distant cane-fields of the tropics, destroy them by thousands 
during the voyage and their long years of labor, pay them a 
mere pittance, and after having used the best years of their 
lives, send back the broken down and useless remnants to the 
land that gave them birth, and then to plead in excuse that it 
was all done of their own free will? UHave not the slave- 
holders of Cuba already discovered that they can ‘‘ lay down” 
a strong Chinese man on thzir plantations, for about $170, 
while a slave costs them $700 or $800; and that they can 
have his forced services, under the indenture, for eight years 
(just the period in which they are said to ‘use up” a negro) 
and then cast him away like a sucked orange? Do they not 
know that they dare do all this, without having any trouble 
or loss with women, without any care of children during their 
long and useless infancy, or of the aged, during that long peri- 
od of physical decline, in which the slaveholder must be at a 
great expense, as well as suffer the loss of labor? Do they 
not know that they can sell their costly slaves, and do all this 
in the name of humanity, and call it free labor ?. 

Let it not be said that this government and that govern- 
ment have made the utmost efforts to conduct the business 
on humane principles; that the most righteous decrees have 
been promulgated, to prevent abuse, and that agents are ap- 
pointed in all the various shipping ports, to see that every 
emigrant goes of his own free will. For every such righteous 
and humane decree published now, two may be produced, 
promulgated by Spain in the sixteenth century, during the 
time that she was exterminating tweive millions of free /abor- 
ers! For three centuries, righteous decrees have been dis- 
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patched by the ship-load to the ends of the earth; it is all 
very plausible and very soothing to the conscience; but the 
fact is, that, in spite of all this, Europe has, for three centuries, 
enjoyed the fruits of tropical labor, at a cost of human life and 
suffering horrible to contemplate. Henceforth we must judge 
philanthropy by its results, by what it does, and not by 
what it talks of doing. If Europeans will have Chinese, In- 
dian, and African laborers—well and good—but let them not 
endeavor to cheat their consciences by calling them free, nor 
to hide their eyes from the fact, that do what they will, and 
all that governments can, so long as they keep up this Coolie 
trade they are exterminating the human race, encouraging the 
grossest immorality, and in most cases literally kidnapping 
or purchasing those whom they transport as ‘ free.” 

In the casé of the African negro emigrants this is now 
universally acknowledged; but we believe that the case is 
equally as bad in China. ‘This is proved from facts, as well 
as from theory. It is evident from the frequent cases of 
mutiny that have occurred on the Chinese ships, and from 
their always putting back to their own land, that vast num- 
bers of them have not the slightest idea of the nature of the 
engagement they enter into. 

Capt. Seymour, of the ‘ Duke of Portland,” says that the 
Chinese on his ship mutinied before they sailed from Hong- 
Kong, and he adds, ‘I believe one third of them were kidnap- 
ped.” It is impossible for agents to prevent this, because the 
emigration must of necessity be conducted primarily through 
Chinese agents, who will make such representations to the 
poor and slavish classes of China as they know will be 
effectual, then steps in the government agent and explains 
the nature of the contract, through an interpreter. But can 
any one for a moment suppose that the majority of these 
ignorant and degraded beings have an idea of the perils they 
are to encounter by sea, and of the stern labors of the cane- 
fields of the tropics? When we observe how truly little is 
known among intelligent people in enlightened countries, of 
the habits, manners, and conditions of existence, of the people 
of even neighboring nations, and this in spite of constant and 
rapid communication, and a large interchange of travellers, 
books, and newspapers, we may well fancy how little knowl- 
edge thousands of Chinese laborers, who leave their shores 
annually, can have of the countries and people they are about 
to visit, and of the nature of the risks and labors they are 
about to encounter. With all our books, newspapers, and 
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oral sources of information, what does the popular English 
and American knowledge of China amount to ? Without any 
of these advantages (for railways bring together tongues and 
ears, so that even orally the hundreds of millions of China 
learn but little) what can that of China in respect of us, or of 
the West Indies, amount to ? 

However, to leave the question whether all these laborers 
comprehend or not the nature of their engagements, this fact 
is certain, that millions of men may be induced, voluntarily, 
to reduce themselves to a slavery, more cruel than Spanish or 
Portugese negro slavery, and a great deal cheaper. This other 
fact is equally certain, that there is a tacit agreement between 
all the civilized nations of the earth, excepting the United 
States, to accept that slavery, and still further, to do so in the 
name of humanity. 

Now, what effect will this have on the negroes of Brazil 
and Cuba, and even upon the emancipated ones in the 
English colonies ? 

It must evidently tend to cheapen their labor, and, conse- 
quently, to invite harsher treatment of the slaves and neglect 
of the emancipated. The latter has already taken place in 
those colonies where the greatest number of immigrgnts has 
been introduced, as in the Mauritius, British Guiana, &c., 
where the old negro population is now almost completely set 
aside; and the former is evidently beginning in Cuba. As 
for Brazil, she is so glutted with labor that slaves are still 
cheap there. she has stopped the slave trade, because she has 
over 3,000,000 of negroes—all she knows what to do with— 
she is positively choked with negroes. But, both in Brazil 
and Cuba, there are two causes which will soon create a great 
activity in the Coolie trade; one is the increasing demand for 
tropical products, and the other is the additional demand for 
labor that will arise during the next twenty years in those 
countries, from the decline of population, owing to the great 
disproportion of sexes caused by the slave trade. This great 
demand, then, for labor, will be supplied by the Coolie trade, 
which will be carried on as at present, principally in English 
ships, and with comfortable Christian feelings, and no risk of 
capture by English cruisers. There will be no infants, no 
women, no aged to take care of, so that all that class of per- 
sons among the slave population must. be neglected, and slavery 
be fairly exterminated by death, and its place supplied, and 
continually supplied, by *‘ free labor !” 

This traffic is now but in its infancy; the Coolie trade of 
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1858 is just where the slave trade was in 1558. In 1558, the 
civilized world was rejoicing at having, by means of the negro 
slave trade, discovered a way of preserving the Indians. In 
1858, the civilized world is rejoicing at having, by means of 
the Coolie trade, discovered a way of preserving the negroes ! 
Three ‘hundred years ago the Bishop of St. Domingo wrote 
to Spain, that ‘the perpetuity of Hispaniola, Cuba, and 
Porto-Rico, consisted in the negroes ;’ *. now, the governors 
of Trinidad, British Guiana, and the Mauritius, say that 
the perpetuity of those colonies depends upon the Coolies. 
Hence, the probabilities are, that, unless decisive means 
are taken to arrest this evil in its infancy, it will grow 
rapidly, and that the Coolie trade of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries will exceed in magnitude and horrors 
the slave trade of the eighteenth century ; our descendants will 
mourn over its ineradicable evils, but they will not be able to 
make the allowance for us that we can make for our ances- 
tors, for the slave trade began before the Bible was even 
translated into the English tongue, and when a single copy 
of that: book cost more, as a popular divine remarks, ‘ than 
an arch in London bridge ;’’t but the Coolie trade begins 
now, ineour own day, and when the Bible is translated 
into nearly every tongue spoken on earth, and when a copy 
may be had for the asking. The one trade is the offspring of 
a dark age, the other of an age that boasts of its light and 
knowledge. 

This trade, too, is big with evils in the future, and not the 
least of these, is the bringing in direct contact ignorant races 
in confined spaces, where they must eventually crowd one an- 
other, and one or the other be exterminated. Hatred of race is 
but too apparent in the most enlightened nations of the earth, 
who are separated by a good, broad channel; what must it be 
between half savages and half-civilized idolators, placed in 
direct competition, and confined together in small islands ? 
The feelings of the Chinese and Indians toward the negroes 
are already apparent, and vice versa. Captain Biden, pro- 
tector of emigrants to the West Indies, in Madras, asked some 
Coolies, returned from Demerara, about the negroes there, and 
whether any marriage were contracted on either side. ‘ They 
spoke of them,” he says, ‘‘ with the greatest disgust, saying 
that they were a coarse, woolly-headed race, more like mon- 
keys than human beings, and that they never associated with 


* Help’s Span, Con., vol. iii. + Dr. Cumming. 
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them in any way. They acknowledged that the Africans 
were also averse to the Indian immigrants.”* In British 
Guiana ‘the immigrants and their prosperity,” says the com- 
missioners of emiytation, ‘* have been the objects of disgraceful 
outrages on the part of the creole population.” In fact the 
danger of collision is constant, and will increase in proportion 
as the immigration increases. 

Another great danger for the future, and which may bring 
a terrible crash upon the commercial world, is, that, after all 
Christendom is supplied with sugar and coffee, for example, 
by Coolie labor, no improbable event, owing to the artificial 
nature of this labor, the supply may suddenly cease, and thus 
a blow be struck at commerce and industry that would be felt 
throughout the world. If the world were depending on the 
labors of millions of Coolies scattered through the tropics, all 
strangers to the soil, and separated from their wives, it is evi- 
dent that any event such as a general war which stopped the 
supply of fresh laborers, would leave those already at work to 
a speedy extinction, and tens of thousands of plantations 
would be abandoned. If, at the present moment, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, were Oude, or the emperor of China 
were to forbid emigration, the same effects would follow, 
though not with so great evils, because the system is not yet 
fully developed. 

Finally, this question is a most important one to the ne- 
groes of the United States. This nation has hitherto, as is 
well known, imported neither Coolies nor free Africans ; a bill 
was brought before the legislature of Louisiana to contract 
for a small number of the latter, but, fortunately, it failed. 

Supposing, however, that a successful insurrection of the 
negroes were brought about by abolitionists, and that they 
were all freed; to say nothing of the bloodshed, and probable 
extermination that would be caused by so unfortunate an 
event, it is evident that the Coolie trade would receive an 
enormous impulse. ‘The 4,000,000 of negroes in the United 
States represent, in tropical labor, an ¢mperative want of ctv- 
tlization, which, as we have seen, inust be supplied at all 
hazards. Now, the labor of these negroes, owing to their long 
training, their knowledge, their attachment to the soil, their 
healthiness, and their strength, may be safely affirmed to be 
equivalent in value to that of 8,000,000 of Coolies ; hence, this 


* Dispatch to Sir H. C. Montgomery, December 12, 1851. 
+ Par. Rep. 1856. The emancipated negroes are now termed the creole population; but 
the white persons born in the island are creoles as well as the negroes. 
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trade would receive an impetus which, joined with that it al- 
ready has from other nations, would render its arrest impossi- 
ble ; the ships of England and of the Northern States would 
annually pour on our Southern shores hundreds of thousands 
of these wretched beings; while tens of thousands would find 
their graves in the ocean or on a foreign shore. Let it not 
be supposed that such an event would. render England inde- 
pendent of America for her cotton; the men who have had the 
tact and energy to supply the demands of the Manchester 
mills, rapidly increasing as they have been, would not lie 
down supinely, and let the cotton fields of the South run to 
waste when labor, in abundance, was offered to them at a rate 


_ five times cheaper than they had previously paid ! 


But it is cause for satisfaction, that, under present circum- 


stances, the Coolie trade cannot touch the shores of America ; 
' no central government has the power to command it, and the 


_ interests of the planters are too great to permit a majority of 


the people in any given Southern States to vote for the intro- 


_ duction of a species of labor so cheap, that it would ruin all 
the old planters and kill off slavery as well as the slaves by 
starvation. Hence, the safety of the slaves is their value. 


But again, even supposing the South should be so blind as 
to imagine she could increase her tropical labor by a Coolie 


or immigrant African importation, does not history tell her it 
_ would ‘be impossible? She has now an annual addition, by 


_ natural increase, of 90,000 negroes. Has any nation, Eng- 
| land, Brazil, Cuba, or any other been enabled, even by all the 


costs and horrors of the slave trade, to add that much labor, 
regularly as the year rolls around, to their tropical wants? 
This labor, too, being grown on the estates, and being that of 
persons speaking the English language, and taking an interest 
in their masters and their homes, is certainly more efficient 
than that of 125,000 Coolies with their sickly bodies, and Chi- 
nese gibberish, or than ‘an equal number of savage, half-starv- 
ed Africans would be. 

Let the world point as it will, to the triumph of the so-call- 
ed “ free labor,” we have shown whatit is. But the triumph 
of the Southerr. planters is, that amid the grossest misrepre- 
sentation and the blackest abuse, they are the only people on 
earth who have succeeded in supplying the demands of the 
temperate zones for tropical products, without consumption of 
human life! Under every other system of tropical iabor, con- 
ducted by Europeans, whether slave or free, whether British, 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese, where the exports have been 
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of any considerable value they have been produced literally at 
the cost of the extermination of the human race. _ The South- 
ern States have not only avoided this, but ¢ncreased the sum of 
life in a ratio equal to that at which it tacreases among the 
most favored people of the earth—black or white. Further, 
in doing this they have taught 4,000,000 heathen the Enghish 
language—the language of commerce and progress ; they have 
converted more souls to Christianity than all the missionaries 
in Africa put together; they have taught them the arts of civ- 
ilization ; and though they or their fathers took 450,000 ne- 
groes from Africa, they have given back to freedom this day, 
one negro for every slave carried away, and still have a surplus 
of 4,000,000. In comparison with this, what has that nation 
done, which can find no language black enough to describe 
our guilt ? 

She has carried away 2,250,000 negroes from Africa, and 
having destroyed two thirds of them by the rigors of her slave- 
ry, frees the pitiful remnant, paying a trifling sum not equal 
to the interests everf of the profits of her slave trade! She is 
now building up her wealth by destroying the Chinese by 


thousands with her opium; and lastly, she is filling her cof- , 
fers, by increasing that greatest iniquity of modern times, the | 
Coolie trade. And this is the nation that raises her hands in, 


holy horror at the cruelty of the Southern States. 


Until the temperate belt of the earth can forego the use of 


tropical products, or until it can discover some more humane 


way of supplying its cravings, than by exterminating the weak, 


and ignorant races, let it cease to heap calumnies upon those, 
who, whatever their faults, have proved themselves niore mer- | 
ciful than their judges. 


(=> The authorities, other than those given for the various statements of this 
article, are to be found in 

Parliamentary Reports, 1847, 48, ’52, ’58, ’54, ’55, ’56. 

Help’s Spanish Conquest in ‘Ameri ica, "vol. i. ., page 241. 

Reports of Emigration Commissioners, for 1856, pages 79, 80, 85, 189. 

Appendix to Prof. Christy's Ethiopia, page 247. 

Davy’s West Indies, page 311. 

Consul-General Crawford's Dispatch, dated Aug. 7, 1855. 

Colonia!, Land, and Emigration Report. P. R., 1854. 

Report of Consul Robertson to Mr. Hammond, dated, Hone-Kone, 1s¢ Nov., 
1854. . Par. Rep., 1854-’55. 
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ART, V.—CONSOLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


“But soon philosophy came to my aid 
And whispered—” Byron. 


[Long years ago, while yet a student, emulous of the honors of Alma Mater, 
and full of the wild dreamings of youth, without any of the ballast which every 
day adds to the ship of life, until at last it sinks it, we wrote many things, 
distinguished, perhaps, in degrees of demerit, but having points of interest, when 
examined even after a lapse of twenty years. Of this class, we have quite a 
wheelbarrow load, and being inthe humor, just now, plunge an arm into their 
midst to bring up the following, which, correcting a word here and a line there, 
we are tempted to print. What matter, if our sterner and more chastened judg- 
ment condemn the sentiment or the style, there are readers enough of the Re- 
virw, luxuriating yet in the happy minority in which we then wrote, who may 
not think them execrable. Alas! not a weed which sprung up in the ways we 
were then privileged to tread, but what had fragrance and coloring, which belong 
not even to flowers now.—Epiror. ] 

Tue designs of Providence, with respect to our cundition, 
when the connection between the material and immaterial is 
dissolved—in what peculiar manner that connection is main- 
tained, and how far mind itself would be susceptible of pleas- 
ure and pain, without the intervention of matter—are ques- 
tions which have perplexed the inquisitive and speculative in 
every age, and may fairly be regarded as beyond the range of 
unassisted reason. 

With respect to the present state of existence, we know, in- 
deed, that there is a close and intimate relation, between what 
we call the intellectual and the sensual, the incorporeal and 
the corporeal; and that the sublime flights of soul, or mind, 
whichever is preferred, its vast capabilities, and apparently 
unlimited range, are dependent primarily, upon the material 
world ; without that world, this “ invisible essence, possessing 
the capacity and elements of harmony, would be voiceless and 
silent.” 

Considering man as he is, and in view of this. connection, 
we find him to be an extstence susceptible of the most intense 
degrees of pleasure and of pain, and that changes in his men- 
tal state ensue with the various and complicated changes in 
the external world, being agreeable or disagreeable, in virtue 
of some law of which we are ignorant. ‘This effect is inde- 
pendent of any volition on his part; for, as Shakespeare has 
said, who can 


“ Hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus !”” 


The same senses, whose delicate adjustment, and minute 
adaptation, convey to the mind at one moment, the most intense 
delight, in the very next, may be the vehicles of torture 
equally intense; and certain objects, phenomena, or events in 
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the physical world, have the character of invariable antece- 
dence of pleasurable emotions, and others of painful, however 
much habit may modify the intensity of either. If we could 
imagine an existence under the present organization of man, 
to be freed from all the accidents of sorrow, it must for a like 
reason, be freed from those of joy. Take away the suscepti- 
bility to the one, and the other passes with it, even as Milton 
has said of two other contraries, 


“ For where no hope is left, 
Is left no fear,” 


It would evidently, be inferring too much, however, did we, 
from this general view of the subject, undertake to assert, that 
happiness or misery can neither be promoted nor averted, by 
any power within the sphere of rational agency ; and it would, 
at the same time, be advancing a doctrine contrary to the 
common experiences of mankind, and at. war with what reason 
most clearly indicates to be their prerogative—rrer AGENCY. 
An attentive regard to health, a prudent formation of habits, 
the possession of a comfortable maintenance, a nourishing 
and constant exercise of the social virtues, will all go very 
far toward producing contentment, tranquillity, and happiness ; 
while the want of these, or some of them, may embitter ev- 
ery hour of life. 

But ean any prudent internal economy, if we may be allow- 
ed so to speak, be successful entirely and effectually in produ- 
ding a life void of sorrow? Alas, No! There are afilictions 
that befall us, over which we could have had no control— 
there are pangs that wring the heart, which no human eye 
could have perceived or prudence have prevented. ‘The good 
and the virtuous suffer even more, at times, than the wicked 
and immoral. The Dervise, in the Arabian tale, did not suc- 
ceed, after a search for life, in finding one individual who was 
perfectly happy ; and the expression of the wise Solon to the 
rich Croesus is familiar to every school-boy. Are there not 
introduced into this world those that are vigorous and healthy, 
and those who carry within themselves the seeds of disease, 
which, germinating in every part of the system, are ever indu- 
cing misery? Are there not natures of such vivacity and 
hopefulness that they gild all objects with varied hues, and 
seem to see around them nothing but the bright and the beau- 
tiful, where hope is supreme, where the future is a garden 
blooming with sweetest flowers; the present joyous, and the 
past oblivion? Surrounded by afflictions and sorrows, they 
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seem to have no other sympathy with them than does Nature 
herself vouchsafe for the woes of man. And what is this 
sympathy of nature? Destroy communities by pestilence, 
earthquake, and famine—tear away from the heart of man 
all that is held sacred there—let even nations be plunged in 
grief, and lo, says the inimitable bard, 
“The morn is up again—the dewy morn, 
With breath all fragrance, and with cheek all bloom, 


Laughing away the clouds, with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained. no tomb.” 


But are there not temperaments, where Darkness seems 
ever to hold her court ? minds that robe even nature itself in 
clouds, that brood over the sorrows of the past, are exquisitely 
affected by every thorn in the present, and can see only hide- 
ous deformity in what is to come ; where the woes of others 
affect even as their own? Are there not thousands like Her- 
aclitus among the ancients, and Burton among the moderns ; 
the one of whom Juvenal ironically said, 


“ Mirandum est unde, ille occulis suffecerit humor.’ 


And the other, who wrote for his epitaph 


“ Fic jacet Democritus junior, 
Cui vitam dedit, et mortem melancholia !” 


Are ‘there not fair and finely carved proportions, which, flit- 
ting before us, awaken a thousand rapturous thoughts, and de- 
formed ones that are spurned away or fill with disgust? Are 
there not minds comprehensive, and minds contracted, which, 
on the one hand, insure immortal fame, and on the other, in- 
difference and contempt? So far is it that Nature has drawn 
the broad line between men, and evinced her partiality ; and 
so far is her instrumentality effectual in the production of 
joys and sorrows ; but has she in fact ever bestowed every 
rare and valuable endowment upon one man, and denied all 
recompense to another? Is there no hope to cheer, no refuge 
to. invite, those upon whom her smiles have never beamed ? 
We thank thee, munificent Creator and benefactor, for one 
boon at least to mortals, which enables them to find com- 
fort, even in hours of trial and sorrow, which blunts the shafts 
and arrows that would pierce, and plucks away the thorns 
that so often bestrew the ways of so many of thy least fa- 
vored children, that boon—Putuosopny ! 

“ A Lamp, which God 


Threw from his palace down to earth, 
To guide his wandering children.” 
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What, then, is this philosophy, which our warmed fancy 
extols and paints in such glowing colors—philosophy which 
triumphs over the afflictions incident to humanity? Let us 
become acquainted with it, and associate it with ourselves in 
all the walks of life. The term, as originally adopted by Py- 
thagoras in the Hast, is susceptible of a definition far more 
liberal than is generally admitted, viz.: ‘a love of wisdom.” 
For the word sophos may be reduced to two others, soos—safe, 
and phaos—light, and the compound, by a circumlocution, 
would then express a love for a safe or unerring light—a light 
which shall illumine our paths, and penetrating the gloss and 
clouds which envelope terrestrial things, expose them in their 
true nature to our view, to be contemplated in their rclations,. 
with respect to time and to eternity. 

But is it a little effort that will give to us the entire posses- 
sion of this inestimable lamp? Alas, how few have ever been 
guided by its celestial rays! As easy of obtainment, though 
incomparably inferior, the lamp of Aladdin, whose mystic pow- 
ers commanded the gems and treasures of the East—as easy 
the stone of the alchemist, which transformed by its touch 
the basest into the purest of metals—as easy as the Rosicru- 
cian secret, which struck off the fetters that confined the spirit, 
and defied the corruption that would feed upon the flesh. For 
what less is it than to gain the entire mastery of self, the diffi- 
culty and importance even of knowing which, are so great, that 
Delphi’s temple inculcated the lesson from her walls. 

Men there have been in every age to search for this “ light,” 
but the errors and follies into which they have fallen, indicate 
that, although successful in part, few or none have gained its 
entire possession. ‘Take up the catalogue of the philosophers 
of old, and which of them, think you, possessed the true and 
safe light? The eclectic may find much that is truly admi- 
rable in each, but in how great a pile of rubbish, like stars 
that are set in the gloom of night. 

The Pyrrhonists, or skeptics, who disputed that there was 
any certainty to be attained in human affairs ; that their per- 
sonal identity was by any means certain, and that science 

could assume, in any respect, a loftier title than that of con- 
jecture, had yet started in pursuit of philosophy, though lost 
in the ¢gnis-fatuus light, which was deemed to have emana- 
ted from her lamp. ‘The Stoics, who professed a beastly in- 
sensibility ; the Cynics, who mortified the body ; the Sophists, 
the Platonists, and those of the new Academy, who maintain- 
ed that there was substantially no difference between virtue 
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and vice, were all men who had eagerly sought philosophy, as 
a refuge from the cares and sorrows of the world. The mod- 
ern Christian, though professing the most sublime doctrines, 
evinces yet too often in his actions, that it is mere profession ; 
for how few are there even in this school, where we might 
have expected so many, that are in truth Christian philoso- 
phers. 

Though the difficulties to be met with, in the search after 
true philosophy, are so great as to be deemed almost insur- 
mountable, and though none may be said strictly to have 
found it, let us at least admit that many, very many precious 
attainments reward the search, and at times even a near ap- 
proximation to those peculiar characteristics, which mark a 
high degree of perfection in the knowledge and practice of the 
truth. Many there are in every age, in every clime, and in 
every order of society, who make such approximation. ‘To the 
rich, the noble, the powerful, the inducements held out are so 
much the less, and the assistance it affords so rarely needed, 
that it is seldom philosophy finds in them an adherent, wooing 
her for herself, and putting in practice her stern and rigid pre- 
cepts. For one Aristippus we have a thousand Diogeneses. 
Nor is there wonder that those who are surrounded by every- 
thing that can administer to their ease and pleasure, should 
be seldom solicitous in regard to that which addresses itseif to 
the bleeding heart, that it may be healed? Far otherwise, the 
man without ancestry, without wealth, without influence ; 
the deformed, the sickly, the miserable ;, he to whom even 
death itself comes clothed with no terrors } for, as a poet of 
nature has said : 

“The great, the wealthy fear its blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 
But oh, a blest relief to those 
That weary, laden, mourn! ” 


Shall not such woo thee, Philosophy, and be soothed ; treas- 
ure thee as a gem, richer, purer than Eastern mine can 
boast, and exchangeable for no value! It is such as these, 
indeed, that desire thy consolations, and it is with such as 
these that thou art ever found, elevating their depressed _ spir- 
its to the contemplation of brighter things! Divine aid, 
where all had otherwise been hopeless, all inscrutable night ! 

It would be well, however, for those who set out earnestly 
in pursuit of this “light,” to keep earnestly in mind the in- 
numerable dangers that beset them on the way, for it has 
happened, in too many cases, that such as have regarded 
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themselves its most devoted followers, have degenerated into 
fanaticism and folly. The probabilities of such a fate are not 
few, when we consider the frailties of human nature, and its 
fast recurring errors. Consider the elder Cato, who carried 
the sternness of his disposition, according to Plutarch, to so 
great an extent, his indifference to all the ties which bind so- 
ciety, the feelings, passions, and affections, incident to man, that 
he transferred for a short period his wife to a friend, and 
deemed, by the act, he had acquired the name and reputa- 
tion of a perfect philosopher! Consider the conduct of those 
who, affecting an entire indifference to pleasure and pain, re- 
frain from making an effort to enjoy the one, or avert the 
other, proclaiming a bastard philosophy which overthrows 
every system without attempting to substitute others in their 
stead ! 

But what shall we say to those who, having stolen the liver- 
ies of philosophy, can make no better use of them than to 
adorn their own folly—who, instead of proposing a manly re- 
sistance to the ‘“‘tide of woe,” would seek oblivion beneath 
its surface. What ingenious reasonings have we in the 
** Anatomy of Melancholy,” in favor of that act; and how 
strong the, suspicion that its eccentric author, in his own death, 
would teach the world the sincerity of, his doctrines. Even 
Byron, who vaunted the praises of philosophy, and seemed 
familiar with its most sublime maxims, objected to Napoleon, 
that he had not slain himself at St. Helena. 


“To die a prince, or live a slave, 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave.” 


And Shakespeare himself has proposed the question : 
“ Whether ’twere nobler in the mind, &e., &e.” 


Others, again, have been led into absolute atheism and 
deism, whom Henry Kirke White has eloquently and feel- 
ingly addressed : 

“ What is philosophy if it impart irreverence for the Deity,’ 
And teach a mortal man to set his judgment up 
Against his Maker’s will? ” 

Let us be guided by these examples, for the peculiar quali- 
ty of true philosophy is endurance, not insensibility. It seeks 
not to transform men into brutes, or blocks of marble, but to 
give them such ‘“consolations,” that their various crosses may 
be borne with fortitude, and that in the darkest hours they 
may find within their own breasts a source of inexhaustible 
satisfaction. 
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It teaches that though all be gloom, there should not be de- 
spair; that though all be adverse, the struggle should be 
brave. The testimony of an approving conscience is all that 
is needed, and then soon the bright star of hope will usher in 
that morn which is to chase away the visions of the night, if 
not in this world, at least in a far better, and a brighter one ; 
for surely sorrow would not be— 


“‘Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn.” 


In times like these, when wealth and influence appear to 
carry everything before them ; when 
“ Rich men may jest with saints, ’tis wit in them, 
But in the poor, foul profanation, 


That in the captain being but cholerie word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 


When to be ignoble is to be landless; to be pitied is to be 
clothed in domestic fabrics. 

‘“‘ Nil habet, infelix paupertas, durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.” 

When physical advantages are the things most esteemed in 
summing up the excellences of the individual, and the mind 
is passed over as a kind of necessary, though not very useful 
appendage, the want of philosophy will be exceedingly felt, 
and not a few will betake themselves to her prophetic oracle. 


For, 


“Hased of her load, subjection grows more light, 
And poverty grows cheerful in thy sight ; 
Thou makest the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Givest beauty to the sun and radiance to the day.” 


ART, VI.—THE CAUSE OF HUMAN PROGRESS.* 


To General Washington, and Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin 
Franklin, and to a host of patriot men of our country, is due 
much of the public prosperity and happiness we now derive— 
derive, however, more immediately from the liberal principles 
of civil rule themselves in agency and operation among us. 

Some men, forgetful of the actions of distinguished men 
that were brought to bear in the production of our admirable 
form of civil rule, and looking more directly at the proximate 
advantages that flow from the civil administration of our im- 


* Concluded from August number. 
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mediate times, are prone to ascribe more value to the latter 
than to the former. Others, again, forgetful of the importance 
of our immediate agencies in operations, by which the public 
prosperity is advanced, and looking too exclusively at past 
causes or past patriot agents, and the dangers that environed 
them—dangers that were breasted and borne down by their 
heroic labors, contend that all the glory, comparatively, is due 
to the fathers of the Revolution and the past patriots of our 
country, who were the more remote causes. Now-a-days, al- 
most all men agree in the opinion that there is a cause lying 
in the rear of moral philosophy—the science of the social 
state, or the rights of, man in the relations of time. And most 
men agree that this cause is the Supreme Being. 

My own steady conviction is that God—by whom I mean 
the Supreme Being of the Christian Bible—is also the ultimate 
source of moral philosophy. 

But what are we to understand by moral philosophy ? 

In reply to this question, I should say that moral philosophy 
are right rules of behavior regulating the social relations of 
time—regulating them prospectively and theoretically. Hence 
the true theory of social intercourse for all men, with several 
conjunctions of time that occur among them, is ethical or 
moral. If God be author of moral philosophy, and moral phi- 
losophy be right in the social state, it follows that God has 
theoretically fixed the right rules of that intercourse. 

Let me state the proposition differently, that 1 may be fully 
understood. 

If there are right rules of social conduct in all the relations 

of life that rise above human wisdom, and that should direct 
or control civil regulations, does it not necessarily follow that 
God, as the only cause wiser than man, is the cause of the 
existence of those right rules that so regulate all the circum- 
stances of human life? Now, if God is the cause of the ex- 
istence of all the right rules that theoretically regulate all the 
circumstances of human intercourse, is not that system of 
philosophy the ¢trwe theory, and therefore causes of human 
progress ? 
“What I want the reader to admit is, that the social state is 
theoretically regulated by God. Hence, in order to obtain his 
assent to this opinion, I intend to prove it by argumient, and 
after I have fully so sustained it by argument, I then intend 
to draw the legitimate conclusions, and I will tell him here 
what are some of those legitimate conclusions. 

For example, if I shall succeed in my argument that God 
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has theoretically regulated the social state, I shall then con- 
clude that civil government is not necessary among men, be- 
cause God has not discharged his office of first regulator prop- 
erly or wisely, but necessary for other reasons. If you admit 
to me that God has established the right theory of sociai inter- 
course—which he has done, if moral philosophy be sufficient 
for its ends and purposes, and if God be the author of it—then 
any other system at variance with this system, originating 
in mere human wisdom, is theoretically wrong. 

Now, the question arises, has God undertaken to regulate 
the social state, and has he completed the work? Or has he 
left it unfinished or incomplete ? 

We all know that civil government depends for its rule 
among men on bodily suffering, sanctions in pain, and depri- 
vation of animal pleasure. 

Weall know that moral government does no such thing, but 
quite the contrary. God, as the author of the permanent 
rights of the social state, has made those ethical regulations 
dependent for their rule and sway among men, not on bodily 
pain and deprivation of sensual enjoyments, but on remiorse and 
self-upbraiding, and ill conseyuences, in a moral point of view 
—ill consequences that ruin the public peace and prosperity. 
Where, therefore, there is no civil rule, and no observance of 
morality among any people, the consequences are human de- 
gradation and social prostitution, and the public misery. These 
are the sanctions on which, in time, depend the rule of moral 
government. 

But let us recur to the point more immediately on hand. 

If a man in the social state fails to use the rules of moral 
philosophy—which, however, he can only failto employ by fol- 
lowing some course of conduct in opposition—the. consequence 
to him individually is moral prostitution, a vice that makes 
hima bad member of the social community. 

From this we are led to infer that God has regulated the cir- 
cumstances of human society, and has regulated it without 
using and employing bodily pains and penalties. 

Now, we have either to admit that God has failed to regu- 
late the social state, or that penal sanctions are of human ori- 
_ gin, at variance with the moral system. 

Take ‘the issue in this way. Has God a system theoretical- 
ly regulating human society? If you say he has, then I ask 
you, is this system full and complete, or is it partial and de- 
fective ? If you say the moral system is partial and defective, 
which you must say, if it has not suffictent sanctions—if tt 
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need bodily pain and deprivation of sensual pleasure, as sanc- 
tions—you are committed to the conclusion that human wis- 
dom is superior to the divine, for it has been able to supply 
omissions or defects in the institutions of God. 

I am myself an advocate of penal sanctions, even to the death 
penalty. I am an advocate of civil government, suited to the 
intelligence of the people ; but I wish it distinctly understood 
that I do not advocate them on the ground that the moral sys- 
tem is defective—that human wisdom is greater than the 
divine—that God has omitted any essential quality of human 
government, or that there is no variance between the two. 
Hence I do not hold civil governments to be essentially neces- 
sary, or necessary in any absolute sense, but necessary for 
causes outside the pale of moral government, for causes exist- 
ing in human ignorance and folly, and not in divine mal- 
administration or mal-institution. 

If man to-day were fully aware of the rules of-moral govern- 
ment, which, unhappily, they are not, and fully disposed to obey 
them in all the relations of social life, which, unhappily, they 
are not, I-should not be able to perceive any need or occasion 
for civil officers to hang men, and to put them to bodily 
pain, for civil rule at all. What! put men to death onthe 
gallows, and incarcerate them, or take away their temporal 
comforts, in order to compel them to do right, when it is 
admitted that the right was prescribed, that they not only 
knew what the right was, but was resolutely disposed to 
do it on all occasions and under all circumstances. Ob- 
viously no man would think of such a thing, who had dis- 
cernment above that of the brutes. 

In this view neither are the wisdom and goodness of God 
impeached, nor is civil government, with its pains and penal- 
ties, rendered wholly unnecessary. According to the philoso- 
phy herein sought to be inculcated, the moral regulation of the 
social relations of human life is theoretically full and complete— 
but in practice defective. But why ? Such we say are the igno- 
rance and folly of men, that those principles are only partially 
known and only partially obeyed. But there can be no question 
that in whatever state or social community they are the most 
accurately apprehended and the most generally employed, both 
in public and private practice, the public and the private hap- 
piness and prosperity are at their greatest, height. 

And on the other hand, in whatever state or social commu- 
nity they are the least accurately comprehended, and the 
least generally used and employed in public and private lite, 
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there will be found to prevail the greatest public misery and the 
greatest private prostitution. It is very easy now to ascertain 
the origin of public and private prosperity and happiness. 

It is not in civil government—it is not in wise human legis- 
lators;—it is notin a perfect system of moral philosophy 
theoretically regulating the social state; there is a cause yet 
farther and more remote. 

Let us now say that if the public and private welfare is 
traceable ultimately to the Supreme Creator, we are also com- 
pelled to say that we run back to this remote cause, through 
highly necessary and important secondary causes. 

For example, we say now that the public and private happi- 
ness and prosperity of our race are due proximately to civil 
government—next to wise Jegislators—next to the philosophy of 
the social state, and Jast to the First Cause. 

Or, we may begin at the beginning and come down. Pub- 
lic and private welfare is promoted, first, by God ; secondly, by 
ethical regulations of the social state; thirdly, by the agency 
of human law-giving; and fourthly, by the rules of their insti- 
tutions. What now is meant by systematizing? It means 
narrating causes in the order of their origination. This we 
have done. 

_ We may always do this in two ways—whether we demon- 
strate one of the propositions of Euclid or one of the theories of 
actual life. 

_ We may begin with the first truth and run down to the con- 
clusion, or we may reverse this, and begin with the conclusion 
and run back to the first reason. Suppose you wish to prove 
the existence of ‘‘one hundred” in the science of numbers. 
This may be done in two ways; but the regular and the com- 
mon method is to begin at the first in the process. But you 
may begin by assuming ‘ one hundred,” and then, by showing 
if this be supposed or taken, that the provess is afterward clear 
and unanswerable. But you begin by an assumption in either 
case. For if you begin with one, though you may then prove 
that there is such a number as ‘one hundred” with perfect 
regularity and undeniable conclusiveness, you have to assume 
the principle of individuality, or that there is one, for you can- 
not prove it. 

- This is the reason why logicians say, the conclusion is always 
contained in the premises. And, by the way, this is the most 
unanswerable argument against the value of technical reason- 
ing. We define it to be, a system to impose on the credu- 
lity of the weak-minded. 
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We do not hesitate to admit that civil government is at va- 
riance with the moral government of the social state—that 
civil and Divine rule in the social state are in conflict and op- 
position, too glaringly, to be denied by any rational creature. 

But what follows? Does it, at all, logically follow that we 
are to abandon the use of civil government because of its oppo- 
sition to the philosophy of the social state of which God is the 
author? Certainly not; if we can show a necessity for social 
rule that has grown out of circumstances that have occurred 
in the history of man, at some period posterior to the origina- 
tion or institution of the divine government on ethical science. 

This is what we can do.—We can show—not that the Divine 
or moral government is not fully sufficient as a code of social 
law—but that men are ignorant of it and are indisposed to 
make use of it, in the social state, the consequence of which is, 
that public and private happiness and prosperity are ruined 
where it is wholly relied on. 

Now what are we to do? Circumstanced as we are, with 
finite minds, unable to comprehend the true code of social life, 
and with dispositions disinclined to submit to it, even when ap- 
prehended, are we to permit our public and private happiness 
and prosperity to be ruined, because men generally will not 
use and employ the true system? Surely not. And hence, 
when we resort to pains of body in order to force men to be- 
have quietly and ina measure honestly, in the social state, we 
do not do so because we think there is any zmherent defect or‘ 
infirmity in the moral code, but because we know the human 
character and disposition too well to trust to their voluntary 
observance of its wise stipulations. 

Were [a public officer I would hang a murderer, whose death 
had been demanded by the regularly constituted authorities of 
the ccuntry, with as clear a conscience as I would hang a dog 
for extreme viciousness, but of course with greater solemnity 
and greater compassion, with a more mournful and sad condi- 
tion or frame of mind, at the same time that I would be fully 
convinced the death penalty was in glaring opposition to. the 
moral government of God, now, and here, regulating the social 
state. Why would I dothis? I would argue inthis way: the 
public peace and prosperity is matter of higher order than indi- 
vidual life. In other words, there are rights in the social state. 
These moral regulations belong to the public as well as to in- 
dividuals. Hence, each man in society has a moral right to live 
as well as the whole, and it is the duty of the whole to obey or 
regard those rights in individuals. 
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But how are these general and individual rights to be pro- 
tected? We reply of course by moral science first. If this 
fail, as fail it will, then we have necessarily to resort to the 
next best rule—and the next best rule is the rule of civil 
government, with adequate sanctions. 

I would therefore sanction civel rule as the next best rule, 
under our circumstanees, to which we are to resort necessarily 
in order to promote the public and private well-being, which 
can only be promoted by using moral government as far as ts 
consistent with the public prosperity. 

There is not one man ina thousand who will not readily 
admit that were we now to trust the public happiness and pros- 
perity to moral government alone—that is to say—wholly to 
the voluntary obedience of its institutions which God only de- 
mands, all good men would seek the solitude and caves of the 
earth to hide them from the inevitable pollutions and social 
disorder that would characterize and debase the social state. 

Individual and public ruin would be the unavoidable alterna- 
tive of only voluntary good behavior. Such being the state of 
the case I go in strongly for civil government, and I want it 

‘despotic or free in proportion as the governed become civilized, 
‘that is to say, come to know and come to be willing to obey 
‘the truer or better government.* 

“Were I living in Asia or Africa I would cry aloud for a 
despot, and it would be my truest policy ; but living as | am 
in Mississippi, I cry aloud not for any freer government than I 
have now—not for any form of civil rule more theoretically 
good, but for one just free enough and just despotic enough to 
preserve the public peace and, at the same time, to be accom- 
modated to the good sense and private virtues of the people. 

I do not hesitate to admit that there is a better and a freer 
government yet in store for mankind, for I have firm faith in 
the ultimate perfectibility of our race ; but I do not desire it 
to come too fast, but just wisely fast with ‘‘ masterly inactiv- 
ity.” Iam not out of patience. I am content and thankful 


* It is to be noticed that the very same principles that justify the death penalty justify killing 
In self-defence ; justify works of necessity on the Sabbath ; justify all pains of body inflicted by 
parents ; justify all departures from the theory ef voluntary good behavior. 

Moral philosophy is without temporal punishment in immediale pain of body. This sanction 
is wholly human. Hence, in theory, it is wrong, but practically necessary, and to be justified 
not as theoretically right, but as practically indispensable to procure the ends of social life— 
the enjoyment, in peace, of social rights. 

The mother that whips her child virtually declares her adherence to the philosophy of the death 
penalty. Sheinflicts pain in the body iu order, thereby, to obtain obedienceto rightin the social 
state. We hang a man for the same reason, but the one sanction is just as theoretically wrong as 
the other, but both practically serving the same purpose. Both would be at once discontinued 
if the rights of the social state were known and voluntarily obeyed. 

By rights of the social state I mean conduct harmonizing with ethical principles ; or, in 
other words, good behavior. It isbecausewe have bad behavior, that civilians have to depart 
from the voluntary to the penalty system ; and not because we have a defective moral system, 
but because men will not obey that. 
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with the good I have, and I wait for a brighter future as the 
past ages of our race waited for our greater prosperity; our 
wiser philanthropy and our more enlarged toleration. 

The reader now perceives that I have no objection to moral 
government. I hold it to be the true one; I admire it, and 
would do all in my limited sphere to cause it to take the place, 
in the social relations of life, of the wisdom emanating from 
human civilians. But I do not consider that I am bereft of 
reason or honesty when I advise caution in its introduction 
or substitution. I tell all men not to remove the hand of the 
civil law-giver too rapidly or so rapidly as to bring about a 
worse state of social life, and tell them there is no good sense 
in such a course. There may a great deal of benevolence, but 
it is a goodness ill regulated, which philosophers call fanati- 
cism. 

Men are intolerant in civil government, and are, also, intol- 
erant in religious government. But what is the true gudde for 
men disposed to be neither? It is, to have patience ; to pos- 
sess their souls in patience as far as others are concerned, and 
to demonstrate, in ¢he?r own cases, what the true government 
truly is and how it works. I desire each man to be just as 
intolerant as he chooses to be, with respect to his own govern- 
ment, in church and state, and just as kind and gentle as he 
can be with respect to the civil and religious government of 
the multitude. Moral, or the true government, begins with 
individuals ; individuals compose multitudes. Now, the more 
individuals you can get to be intolerant with respect to 
their own departure from moral rule, and the more tolerant 
toward that of other men, the more do you promote the gen- 
eral happiness and prosperity according to the true rule. 

This is the wése course and the unwise course is to begin 
otherwise, that is to say, to make your conception of the true 
rule, not exclusively the rule for your own government, but for 
the government of other people against their wishes. Fanati- 
cism sets in and good sense steps aside whenever you wish any 
persons, whether as private citizens or public functionaries, to 
give up their judgment, however erroneous, on yours, and to 
make yours, and not ¢hedr own, the rule of thecr conduct. It 
were to encourage immorality. Moral government, which is 
the true one, proceeds upon no such hypotheses; it requires 
honesty in the inward parts; integrity at home; a fair exhibit 
in conduct of honest and wisest intentions of each individual 
From this method comes the public welfare. 
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ART. VIT.—LIBERIA AND THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF LIBERIA, AND RESULT OF NEGRO INDE- 
PENDENCE—THE TRUE CAUSES. 


Ir the full statistics of the Society and its colony were accessible, 
my desired exposition and argument might be but little more in ex- 
tent than a few pages of tables and figures, presenting statistics of ex- 
penses, population, labors, products, &c., for the different years, and 
showing the comparative progress of the colony. And, if so provided 
with materials, my conclusions thence drawn would be as certain and as 
clear as any result of arithmetical statement or calculation. But un- 
fortunately for the cause and establishment of truth in this case, 
though the materials for such statistics are in existence, and could 
easily be furnished by the authorities of the Colonization Society, 
they are not open to the public in any complete and available form. 
The only mode to obtain such materials, by one not authorized to 
call for them, would be the laborious search through all the volumi 
nous mass of documents published by or for the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and the State and other auxiliary societies, through the 
forty-two years of operations. Neither these entire publications nor 
any large connected portion of the series, are with my reach—and I 
have in vain sought to obtain, and from the supposed best sources, 
the few gencral items of statistics, as to income of the Society, popula- 
tion, births and deaths, exports and imports, public revenue and ex- 
penses, &c., of the colony—which would fnrnish unquestionable 
indications of the well or ill doing, or success or failure, of Liberia. 
I have been enabled to obtain only a few and fragmentary parts of 
the reports and other documents of the Society and of the colony— 
and everything to which I have had access, and which I have to use, 
and shall rely upon as authority in matters of statistics, either in 
statements of the authorities of the Society, or of the colony, or pub- 
lications authorized by one or the other, and of writings of warm 
friends and advocates of the scheme. ‘This latter disadvantage to my 
argument would still exist, even if every record and publication were 
open and accessible, and their matter digested and arranged. For 
there has scarcely ever appeared, from any respected authority or 
source, any publication of statistical facts, or any argument founded 
thereon, in opposition to the Colonization scheme, or its success in 
Liberia. Every such opposing matter or charge, that I have seen, 
was quoted and embraced in the reply thereto by some friend, and 
published by the Society or its agents as satisfactory and triumphant 
refutation. Therefore, not only all my statistical facts and premises, 
but nearly also all the written testimony that I shall adduce, have 
been gathered from such publications as the Colonization Society, or 
its agents and thorough advocates, have approved and thought 
proper to publish. It is often from the words of designed and direct 
approval, and highly wrought eulogy, that I am enabled, indirectly, 
to deduce materials sufficient for full condemnation. 
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There are, however, two public documents, which, though also of 
matter selected and compiled by functionaries or friends of the 
Society, and consequently as favorable to its cause, at least, as truth 
would permit, would be all that could be desired for my object, if 
they were of late date. But neither embraces anything later than 
1843. One is a collection of ‘¢ Tables showing the Number of Emi- 
grants and recaptured Africans sent to the Colony of Liberia,” &c., 
&¢c. The other is a voluminous collection of various documents in 
relation to Liberia, appended to, and accompanying a report (of 1845) 
to the House of Representatives by Mr. Kennedy of Maryland, and 
which was designed to be entirely favorable (as certainly was the re- 
porter and compiler) to the Colonization Society and its policy. 
This collection extends to 1,086 pages—and the mere publication of 
this document alone, must have added a large item to the expenses 
of government incurred for the benefit of the Colonization Society. 
For nearly all later facts, and some earlier than these two documents, 
I am indebted to some recently chance-acquired and broken sets 
of numbers of the African Repository, which periodical publication is 
the property, organ, and mouth-piece of the American Colonization 
Society. 

From these different sources of information, I will proceed to show 
what has been set forth by the Colonization Society, and its agents 
and friends (and always published by the Society, or in its organ, the 
Ajrican Repository), of the great fertility and productiveness of the 
soil of Liberia, of the comparative healthfulness of the climate, and 
the other natural advantages of the country—the comfort and happi- 
ness of the colonists, and the certain means for the welfare and success 
of those invited by these statements to emigrate and become colonists. 
The different subjects, so far as they are kept distinct by the writers 
quoted, will be presented in order—though different subjects are 
often referred to in the same passage. 

First, as to the fertility and productions of the country, and 
available comforts and profits of its settlers and cultivators. 

From memorial of the Colomzation Society to Congress : 


“ At length, the agents of the Colonization Society were enabled to effect the 
purchase of an extensive territory at the mouth of Montserado river, and there 
the eolony has been established. The soil is fertile, the Jand elevated nearly 
one hundred feet above the sca, and the climate as healthy as any in 
Africa.” 


Extracts from Address o/' the Colonists to their Colored Brethren in 
the United States, a publication circulated by the Colonization Society, 
September, 1827 : 


“ The soil is not exeeeded in fertility or productiveness, when properly culti- 
vated, by any soil in the world. The hills and plains are covered by perpetual 
verdure. The productions of the soil go on through the year, without inter- 
mission. We have no dreary winter here for one half the year, to consume the 
produets of the other haif. Nature is constantly pouring her treasures, all the 
year round, into the lap of the industrious.” 
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Rev. Mr. Ashmun (United States agent and also governor of 
Liberia), quoted by M. Carey : 


“For beauty and fertility, the country is surpassed by none in the world. 
The original growth is exuberant, and the soil a rich, deep, and loose loam, en- 
tirely destitute of stones ; exhibiting, in some places, a prevalence of sand, and 
in others of fat clay—but all about equally productive ” 


The Rev. Mr. Ashmun also reported that the whole country, be- 
tween Cape Mount and Tradetown is rich in soil, and capable of sus- 
taining a numerous and civilized population, beyond almost any country 
on earth. 


“The country directly on the sea, although verdant and fruitful to a high 
degree, is found everywhere to yield, in both these respects, to the interior” 
(at a distance of a very few miles from seaboard, as explained in connection). 


From the same Address of the Colonists, embodied in the Kleventh 
Annual Report (1828) of the Managers of the Colonization Society : 


2 

«“ A more fertile soil and a more produetive country, so far as itis cultivated, 
there is not, we believe, onthe face of the carth. Even the natives of the coun 
try, almost without farming tools, without skill, and with very little labor, 
make more grain and vegetables than they can consume, and often more than 
they cansell. Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats, and sheep, thrive without feeding, 
and require no other care than to keep them from straying. Cotton, coffee, in- 
digo, and the sugar-cane, are all the spontaneous growths of our forests, and may 
be cultivated at pleasure, to any extent, by all who are disposed. The same may 
be said of rice, Guinea corn [dhourra], millet, and too many species of fruits 
and vegetables to be enumerated.” Yet the same report adds: ““ Agriculture, 
it must be confessed, has received too little attention. The reasons for this are 
found in the perplexed and difficult circumstances of the early settlers ; the un- 
favorable nature of the lands of the Cape [Montscrado, the earliest place of 
permanent settlement] ; the habits of many who first emigrated, acquired by 
their long residence in our large cities, and the ignorance of all the modes of 
cultivation best adapted to the climate and productions of Africa; the neeessity 
of employing tinve in the erection of houses and fortifications ; and, above all, 
the strong temptation to engage in the very profitable trade of the country.” 

“Truly we have a goodly heritage; and if there is anything lacking in the 
character and condition of the people of this colony, it ean never be charged to 
the aecount of the country ; id must be the fruits of our own mismanagement, or 
slothfulness, or vices.” 

“The agricultural habits of the present oceupants of this tract [the lands on 
the St. Paul’s River], concur with the advantages of their situation in affording 
promise of suecess to their exertions. Nothing, says the colonial agent, but cir- 
cumstances of the most extraordinary nature, can prevent them from making 
their way direetly to respectability and abundance.” 


The Colonial agent, Dr. Mechlin, says : 


“ For fertility of soil, and the facilities for procuring articles of trade and sub- 
sistence, I know of no place within our limits that ean compare with the coun- 
try in the vicinity of St. John’s River.” (Seventeenth Col. Report. ) 


Dr. James Hall, an agent sent out to examine and report facts, 
and also a munificent benefactor to the colony, in 1842 says : 


“With regard to the fertility of the soil, it is unequalled in richness, and 
abundantly productive of all the great varicty of tropical fruits and vegetables, 
and of the most valuable staples of export in the world.” 
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The next following passages occur ina pamphlet called Informa- 
tion about Liberia, published and widely circulated by order of the 
American Colonization Society, and which was also reprinted in the 
African Repository : 


“The sou of Liberia, like that of other countries, varies in appearance, quality 
and produetiveness. There is, however, no ver poor land in Liberia, and 
most of it is very rich, not surpassed, perhaps, i any other country in the 
world.” 

‘Among the numerous agricultural products of Liberia, we may specify as ez- 
portable articles, rice, coffee, sugar, arrow root, ginger, pepper, and ground nuts, 
all of which can be raised in quantity and quality not surpassed by similar prod- 
ucts in any other part of the world.” 

“Tt requires no sagacity to foresee that, at the end of halfacentury from its 
foundation, Liberia will present a far greater array of population and wealth 
than did Virginia in the same period.” 

“ Domesticated animals of every necessary kind, and in any required number, 
may be raised with much less trouble and expense than in this country [the United 
States] —such as beeves or bullocks, cows, sheep, goats, swine, &c.” 

“To the industrious agriculturist, therefore, Liberia offers an inviting hone— 
a home in which the necessaries, and many of the luxuries, of life may be pro- 
duced with much less labor than in this country.” 


The Rev. John Seys wrote, in 1856, in the African Repository : 


“There is no finer country in the world for sugar cane than Liberia. This I 
said twenly years ago, in public places everywhere, and every day demonstrates 
the truth of my sayings. Messrs. Jordan, Richardson, Blackledge, and others, 
have acres upon acres of cane, and such cane as no one of fifteen West India 
Islands | have been in, can excel.”’ 


The great exaggerations of sundry of these statements, and of 
many others like them which might be added—whether owing to ig- 
noranece, or want of correct information, in all the first writers, or to 
design with some of them who were better informed—have all served 
todo their part in the general work of deception practised on the 
dupes and victims of the colonization scheme. — But, if allowing but 
one half of the laudation to be true, of all the statements above 
quoted, that half would be amply enough to present a country hay- 
ing a sulliciaatly high degree of fertility and productiveness, on which 
to found a most prosperous agriculture, and general success of indus- 
trial pursuits. With all these advantages offered to agriculture, by 
soil, climate, and with very high prices for all such articles as might 
be produced for export, arid yet are imported—with more than as 
much land bestowed on every new settler ashe can till, and as much 
more as he may want at fifty cents the acre—what is the cause that 
every man and every family are not living in comfort, and increasing 

“in prosperity—and the whole community increasing rapidly in popu- 
lation and wealth, and improving in condition in every respect ? 

Yet, for whatever causes, almost every article of food consumed, 
that can be brought without damage across the Atlantic ocean to Li- 
beria, is purchased from abroad—and for the whole consumption, ex- 
cept part of the rice, and most of the Indian corn, usually, and even 
sugar, coffee, and cotton, indigenous growths, and capable of being 
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raised most successfully, are nut only not raised for exportation, 
but are almost entirely imported for consumption! A wagon, plows, 
and the iron works for a grist-mill were brought in with the earliest 
colonists (at the expense of the government of the United States), 
and yet neither plows, wagon, teams, nor grist-mill, have, as it ap- 
pears, yet been used, after thirty-eight years of agriculture. There 
are no team animals, nor anything better than hoe and hand tillage. 
There are plenty of statements published by the Colonization Society 
of the finest sugar-cane growing—of sugar-mills going to be construct- 
ed, or to be put in operation—of sugar going to be produced in large 
quantities, and for exportation—of coffee and cotton products in like 
near approach—of oxen going to be worked, and of mules going to be 
imported—of plows about to be used—or of such improvements being 
actually in progress—and of which improvements nothing more is 
afterward heard, unless it be of their failure. Some of these notifica- 
tions and promises of speedy performance, were made more than 
twenty years ago, and such are still repeated in the latest publications 
of the Society in the A/rican Repository, and in various other papers 
favorable to the colonization scheme. A few of the most striking 
examples will be here copied. In the tenth Annual Report 
(January, 1827) of the American Colonization Society, it is stated 
‘*oxen were trained to labor in the colony in 1825, and it was then 
expected that the plow would be introduced in the course of another 
year.” 

As early as in the twelfth Annual Keport, for 1828, the mana- 
gers state, when ‘enumerating the different species of domestic ani- 
mals and the various products now rearing in the colony, and which 
cannot hereafter be wanting, unless through the inexcusable negligence and 
indolence of the settlers—of animals, horses, cattle in abundance. Asses 
are lately introduced,” &c. 

“ Inberia a Sugar Producer.—Letters from Liberia state that the culture of su- 
gar has been carried on so prosperously that several sugar-growers are talking 
about exporting it largely to the United States. One of them, named Richard- 
SOn, expects to ship two hundred hogsheads of sugar of his grinding.” —A/rican 
Repository, 1857. 

The actual fruition of this then growing crop, as reported in the 
African Repository for 1858 (p.:115), was that the whole quantity 
of sugar made (though stated to be from only half of the crop of cane), 
amounted to 2,000 pounds only—or about 13 hogsheads altogether, 
in place of the expected 200 for exportation. 

In the official report of the census, &e., of 1813 (published by the 
American Colonization Society in 1845), there are full statements of 
the extent of agricultural industry for that year. And as each pro- 
prictor must necessarily have stated his amount and value of proper- 
ty, andextent of cultivation, according to his own judgment, to the 
official reporter—and as there was no tax to be imposed, or increased, 
and nothing to be lost in consequence of any errors of excess—fur- 
ther, as nearly every man would be naturally desirous to have the 
extent of his cultivation and the value of his property stated as high 
as was true—we may be very sure that none of the items of 
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the general official report were stated at less than the true 
and full amount. An abstract, or general summary of the report, 
together with some other general facts from the accompanying cen- 
sus, will be here presented. 


In September, 1843, there had been of emigrant colonists, exclusive of recap- 
SucedpAtiricans.ingal liven eeetk: enlace Lee SOD ha Ue tees 4,170 

Remaining living inhabitants, with all the increase by births, including 46 
children of native parents, and 12 of native mothers, and excluding 520 


emivrants removed sorter Placese ss tes so een. tet ee Goes 2,390 
Number of separate farms, or cultivated properties..................... 115 
Of these the number of acres in sugar cane were.................. 54 
RACC Sees. seem eee LR ese AGREE oe esl oh See eee ae Oe 
Undiangicormet eyes) aby wAi een <hr yaaa Aciiak teen rat oor aa, 105 
Groundenu tsi (PCAs) pas .t us cummeeton at avamee taght. eet: smote et 31 
otatoeswand: yallee prereset ae ot ccs ey or chee eetenoe aces 306 
CAspaAd ae ern eather Sn Rein a te hte een ee, eee, See, pe eek aces 326 


Total number of acres cultivated (here stated of the separate crops). .884 
Or by adding together the totals of cultivated ground of each proprie- 
tor, as stated elsewhere-in the report. 3.05 cc 2 ee s+ ec nee 940 
Total number of acres owned by farmers in the colony.............. 2,529 
Total number of cattle, sheep, goats, hogs (no horses, asses, or mules) 
and dozens of fowls owned by farmers...............0200000 ee: 418 
Number of cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, and dozens of fowls owned by 
ColonisteswihosarenOt. fALMeIS ont kien reer ai deletes 276 


Total of same altogether, owned in the colony..........-.--.----..689 
Supposed value of property owned by farmers, including $9,000 owned 

by benevolent societies in the United States.----_.............-- *821,775 
Or by colonists, farmers only (deducting the $9,000)................ 12,775 


There were also reported for the colony 21,197 coffee-trees. But 
as these were not stated by acres, as of all other crops, it is presumed 
that they stand on land also planted in other crops, and were includ- 
ed in the other enumeration of space. 

It appears from the report (as corrected in some of the additions 
to make totals), there were cultivated in the colony (takIng the much 
largest total) 940 acres, making one acre for every 24 (2.54) in- 
habitants of the colony ; that the acres owned by the farmers were 
but little more than one acre for each inhabitant ; that there was one 
head of cattle, sheep, hogs, or goats, or one dozen of fowls, for about 
every 34 inhabitants; and the whole value of the property owned by 
colonist farmers, $12,775, was equal only to $5.35 average for each 
of the inhabitants (2,390) of the colony at that time. 

There probably are errors in my construction of some of the above 
items—especially as there were errors of arithmetic in the printed 
report, which had to be corrected. But if one half of the items 
are stated and valued correctly, either as in the printed report or 
as aimed to be corrected above, the general results make a most 
astonishing as well as contemptible and ludicrous exhibition of the 


* There is evidently an error in these figures ; we think it must be more. 
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farming of a fertile colony of then twenty-four years’ settlement 
and culture. 

In lower Virginia, of which the gencral exhaustion and conse- 
quent barrenness has been made a by-word—and which condi- 
tion (when truly stated in former times, and also since, when no 
longer generally true) has been adduced often by the opposers ot 
slavery to prove the destruction of fertility, capital, and products, 
necessarily caused by the use of slave-labor—there are sundry 
farms, much less fertile than Liberia, which, for the labor of every 
fifty ordinary slaves, men, women, and children, have more acres an- 
nually cultivated (and also kept improving), and more surplus prod- 
ucts sold, than those of all Liberia, and more net annual sales made 
of surplus products than the stated total value ($12,775) of the 
whole farming property and capitalin Liberia. No actual products 
of the cultivated lands are st: ited, and therefore no comparison with 
them, on that score, can be made, which would show results much 
more striking. 

Though no products of agriculture were reported, there is light 
thrown on that omitted part of the agricultural report by the com- 
mercial statistics accompanying the former, of exports and imports 
for the two years preceding September 30th, 1843. The exports do 
not show a single product of agriculture or of the industry of the 
colonists. There are only four articles of export named —cam- 
wood, palm-oil, ivory, and tortoise-shell—all of which are obtained 
in trade from the savage natives. ‘The total value of exports for the 
two years stated, amounted only to $123,694. The imports for the 
same time amounted to 157,820. Among the imports there are, of 
breadstuffs and other articles of food (which might be substituted by 
home products), and of other articles that could be raised abundantly 
for sale and exportation, the following : 


Pickled and dried cg value of. .$1,803; Hams and bacon............. $3,761 
Flour.. A SONOS 6 Liberec See 1,079 
Beef ae pork. be Sey x yd (88833! Wobacco ee seen eee ee a eee 13,324 
Buttertan ds dardiesres ee ani 2,363 Cloarsiier asta acrp tetas tical titers 480 
Cofice. >. = tise seasisind JUL PAGUCHE SPUMES As 5 ocknamct arses 2,230 
Navy and "pilot bread and corn SUL CT aeh aae reece se eae es OLO 

MmCil SAA 2 alalet 7 2 ROR ea, ASS! USOADS lermeatele nike: Sen stack 1,655 
Vinieorn and molasses antiame LOSS tGand lest ot: cassie eta ei ts oe 89] 


It cannot be alleged, in excuse for their purchase, that the arti- 
cles which might be well raised for exportation are imported cheaper 
than they could be produced—for they sell at very high prices. Ac- 
cording to a statement of usual prices in Liberia, published in the 
newspapers and elsewhere, some ten months ago, and which I have 
not seen contradicted or questioned, some of the foregoing commodi- 
ties were priced as follows: ‘‘ Flour, $12 to $16 the barrel; hams 
and bacon, 20 to 25 cents the pound; hard bread, $18 to $21 the 
100 Ibs.; rice, $5 the bushel; butter, 622 cents the pound; salt 
fish, $12 to $14 the barrel; sugar, 25 cents the pound; potatoes, 
$1 25 the bushel.”’ 
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Besides the agricultural products imported into Liberia, the report 
shows every manufactured or other commodity that the colonists 
can be supposed to require, and able to pay for. 

Putting together all these facts, they serve to indicate clearly, 
even if indirectly, that the agricultural industry of Liberia, as a 
whole, is beneath contempt—mere hoe-tillage of such vegetables as 
will be mostly eaten by the cultivator’s family, leaving very little in 
any cases to sell—and that all that is made of profit, by any indi- 
viduals, or by the community, is by trading with the natives, and so 
obtaining the product of their industry to export. 

What are the causes of this remarkable neglect to cultivate rich, 
productive, and cheap land? The reasons and excuses offered in 
reports of the Colonization Society, and other of its publications, are 
unworthy of consideration or notice. Among such, are seriously al- 
leged the want of prior knowledge of many of the colonists, of agri- 
culture, and of all of them of tropical agriculture—the want of 
proper implements and teams, and the colonists being too poor to 
buy them—and (what has most force) that trading with the natives 
offers stronger inducements and better profits than agriculture, and 
causes the latter to be neglected. A few years’ experience of any 
capable and willing culturist, would serve to supply all before de- 
fective experience and instruction—a productive agriculture (inde- 
pendent of the higher profits of trading) would soon enable the far- 
mer to buy all the required implements and teams. And if trading 
is (as alleged) so much more profitable than this bountiful agricul- 
ture, then the traders ought soon to become rich by this most profit- 
able pursuit, and, as landholders, be enabled to do everything need- 
ed for agriculture. Yet the colony, or the now independent ‘* Re- 
public,” still receives, and to a great extent lives upon, the 
continued alms of the people of the United States, furnished in 
the annual expenditures of the Colonization Society, of some 
$70,000, and the contributions of former masters to their emancipa- 
ted slaves—amounts much greater than the value of all the annual 
exports in 1842~’43—to which years the only known report refers. 

The true cause of the great and general neglect of agricultural 
pursuits, and omission of labor, would not be far to seek, for any 
who are not too much prejudiced to see and acknowledge the truth. 
It is simply the natural aversion of the negro to regular and laborious 
toil, and his unwillingness to resort to continued labor so long as he 
can live, though ever so poorly, in idleness. This disposition im- 
planted in the negro by nature, will last, and continue to operate in 
like manner, as long as the only laboring class in Liberia is free; or 
until, truly and generally, the colonists shall use the natives as slaves. 
For indolent as all men are, and averse to bodily labor, in tropical 
climes, and as negroes are everywhere and always; yet civilized ne- 
groes, even within the tropics, would not fail to make their slaves 
labor, for the ease, luxury, and profit of their masters. This policy 
if adopted in time, possibly may save Liberia from utter ruin, and 
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final and speedy extinction, whenever the bounty and the parental 
direction and rule of the Colonization Society shall cease to be af- 
forded. This policy would be no less beneficial for the native slaves, 
thus transferred from savage to civilized masters, than it would be 
for the labor-hating colonists. And the economical benefits and suc- 
cess of this policy would lead gradually to the conquest and occupa- 
tion of all the adjacent territory, the absorption of the inhabitants, 
by transference of ownership of the enslaved (and these are the far 
greater number), and by these means only, these enslaved natives, or 
their children, may be civilized and Christianized. For, as all the 
experience of the world has shown, there is no possible mode of either 
civilizing or changing the religion of a savage and numerous people, 
other than by subjugating them, and subjecting them to slavery in 
some form—and of all the different forms, domestic slavery, or the 
slavery of individual to individual, is best for the negro, and for his 
more enlightened master. To follow out this proposition would 
lead me too far from the question under consideration, which is the 
cause of the general failure of agriculture in Liberia. The reason 
here stated applies to the negro race, and is illustrated by: the habits 
of the negro everywhere—and is to be seen wherever negroes are 
free from control, and able to live in idleness, whether it bein Afri- 
ca, Virginia, Massachusetts, or Canada. 

But the same general rule of aversion to labor, applies to all 
men, white or black, and more especially in hot climates. And 
for this reason, mainly, the great productions of southern coun- 
tries, cotton and sugar, never have been, and never will be, raised 
largely for sale and exportation to foreign countries, except when 
cultivated by slave labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


1.—THE WHALING TRADE OF THE UNIEED STATES. 


The number of vessels, number of seamen, and value of oil and bone, in whaling vessels sailing 
from the United States, the average term of voyage being g four years. 


3 q 
2 | & 8 s 
VA S 3 3b Ko ae 
; Aap th mS gh Pe 

To what ports be- 3 q Be a on S 

longing. vs ® fans 35 35 a 

iS d | od 2a s 

ea o g a | oq, > 

a o | 8 q AS a3 asa = 

Bee) Seats: le Be E E % 

aH |F la) wa @ E a 
New-Bedford ...... 109,845 | 320] 217) 8,000) $3,417,750 | $1,930,477] $612,500] $5,960,727 
New-London....... 18733 | 65} 47) 1,625 724,500 356,107 118,050} 1,198,657 
Fairhaven, ........ 16.5380 | 47} 35) 1,175 551,250 224,910 71,400 847,560 
Nantucket......... 11,829 | 36) 384} 900) 531,562 37,485 11,900 580,947 
Provinvetown ..... 3,314| 31) 15) 620) 236,250 299,880 95,200 631,330 
Westport’.......5. Z.259i|6 20) (20lm °500|g umn S15 s 000 a raeeeae ineeeee sae: 315,000 
Sag Harbor........ 5,929} 20] 15} 500) 236,250 93,712| 29,750] 359,712 
Matapoisett........} 3,701] 19) 18 475 299 ,250 18,742 5,950 323,942 
Edgartown... .... 5,757 | 18) 11 450 178,250 131,19 41,650 346,097 
Warren....... see, 5,512 | 16} 12| 400| 189,000 149 23,800] 287,770 
Portsmouth.. .|° 2,805} 10} 10) 250 157,500) ioe. ens lah ratallie, texhecbiale ol 157,500 
Sundry small ports| 14,855] 59| 46] 1,475} 740,250 | 224,910 | 71,400| 1,036,560 
203,062 | 661! 480| 16,370! $7,571,812 |$3,392,392|$1,076,600 | $12,040,805 
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2.—COMPARATIVE IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


No. i. 


Statement, showing the Countries in which were born Passengers arriving in the United States 
Srom Foreign Countries during each of the last three years, namely : 1856, 1857, and 1858. 


Countries. 1856. 1857, 1858, Countries. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
England....... «e+ 25,904 27,804 14,638] Iceland........ wes — 10 _ 
Treland... 54,349 54,361 26,873 | Norway & Sweden. 1,157 1,712 = 2,480 
Scotland.... 2 3,297 4,182 1,946 | South America..... 184 83 1381 
Wales....... 2) 126 769 316 | Central America... 303 2 1l 
Gr't Brit. & Ireland 14,331 25,724 12,056 | West Indies........ 1,337 923 647 
British America..... 6,493 5,670 4,603] Mexico..... ....... 741 133 429 
Lee soadsoneop on 7,246 2,397 3,155 |-China...... .. .... 4,783 5,944 5,128 
SPAIN cose eso cs cee 786 714 1,282 | East Indies........ 13 1 5 
Portugalic...... 5.0. 128 92 177 | Australia.......... 7 6 32 
Switerland........, 1,780. 2,080 1,056] Asia............... 1 _ = 
LUA eniaan ono odaeod 962 632 889 | Sandwich Islands.. 2 5 4 
DiCil yee sa ieelejaiiare 23 32 OF WATOLOS a aticleistccisree 358 607 289 
Sardinia........... 380 343 257 |. Madeira Islands. ... _— 69 12 
DUTKeyjcle\eice' «<1 eon 5 11 TG PEGGY PU lcarw creel olnteisie's 1 _ 2 
(Crencte CORGOSAC 2 4 — |_Liberia. .. see... _— 2 4 
Malta...... .. S600 _ _ NE PASTIOD), chen swore aa 5 23 alt 
Holland....-.... .. 1,895 1,775 185 | New-Zealand...... 1 1 —_ 
Moenmarks cocci cies 173 1,035 232 | Cape Verde Islands 2 3 2 
LURES ayaa oddo8 7,221 7,983 3,019 | United States,...., 24,060 20676 21,780 
Belgium............ 1,982 627 184 | Not stated........ 172 = 21,600 462 
Russia.........-+ a6 9 25 26 —_—_— = 
Germany...... +... 63,807 83,798 42,291 Motaleeme- cect 224,496 271,982 144,906 
Poland pistes <\sist-e7s 20 124 9 

No. 2. 


Statement, showing the Occupation of Passengers arriving in the United States from Foreign 
Countries during each of the last three years, namely : 1856, 1857, and 1858. 


Occupations. 1856, 1857. 1858. Occupations. 1856. 1857. 1858° 
Merchants......... 11,105 12,114 10,217 | Servants—females 1,706 1,262 1,089 
Mechanics......... 9,801 18,074 11,999] Otheroe.—males... 1,397 1,359 1,729 
Marinersy.......... 906 990 1,109] Other oc.—females. 1,246 397 345 
MINE rs etaeaicls isles -TeeO; 136 5,660 4,254] Not stated—males.. 48,809 46,161 17.183 
Bapmers..c)ocesaces 24,722 34,702 20,506] Notstated—females 86,236 107,556 53,386 
Laborers. . «+ 87,019 43,249 22,317 | Not stated—sex not 
Lawyers... 90 78 113 Stated arrctlerateietes — _ 300 
Physicians... ...... 163 147 178 
Clergymen......... 118 173 132 Total...... sees 224,496 271,982 144,906 
Servants—males. .. 42 60 53 
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In the course of a month or two, we shall be enabled to publish the statistics: 
of the Foreign Commerce of the United States for the year ending June 30th, 
1859. On application at the Treasury, we find that. the report has not yet been 
published. In order that the comparison may be made hereafter, we give the. 
following as the statistics for the year 1858: 

COMMERCE OF THE U. STATES, EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF EXPORTS'TO, AND IMPORTS 

FROM, EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1858. 
—Value of Exports —————_—, 


eo 
Countries. Domestic Foreign Value 
produce. produce. Total. of Imports. 


Russia on the Baltic and N. Seas.. $4,263,554 $72,390 $4,335,944 $2,061,660 


Russiaionthe Black Se@wtwcenesn:  Seeeee Geieees gmc 2,205 
Asiatic SRusslainccccnt oa seuiews oe 25,519 26,521 52,040 19,611 
ussian Possessions in N. America 47,608 2,226 49,834 54,007 
Pirusstace sane eee ick wasn OsLO0. Wer Takes 62100 = tartan 
' Sweden and Norway ............- 496,121 6,881 503,002 625.210 
Swedish West Indies ............ 82,533 106 82,639 33,882 
Dyerniar keener tem atte ce tire ere oters SSO —-saceions 36,179 9,028 
Danish West Indies... .......... 748,363 46,461 794,824 325,895 
12 Ca able -RAGa Bdos GOCeemneree 2,279,330 1,257,373 3,536,703 3,712,292 
‘Bremen. Aetesise-o oxous RoR S REA ae 8,617,457 1,058,461 9,675,918 10,452,194 
Other German Ports «,.......... 54,614 ...... 54,614 50 
Hoilan dy erty sie dees “Were -sieysic\=.2 3,033,454 338,053 3,371,507 2,328,142 
Dutch West Indies .............. 347,748 13,099 360,847 434,655 
DPutebiGuiana 252 js see< conc Werevee 264,290 7,741 272,031 225,314 
Dutch East Indies.... .......... 270,361 237,762 508,123 817,998 


Belgian az tosei celle rere eieleeletslerere 2,192,868 1,626,093 3,818,961 3,777,996 
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Countries. 


inglandins .ctascisiseue Giese crac 
Scotland mcg cites eta = 


Mal tates. cctecarsjeress cpararestiare Sianatheener™ 


Other British N. A. Possessions. . 

British West Indies ............- 
British Honduras . <2 n.6 «02 oo 
BritishGuiana..o yea nurses ccm: 


Other British Possessions in 8.Am. 


Buitish Possessions in Africa. .... 
BritishsAustralia: casts c ssctacelars 
British Hast Indies ...........:-- 
France on the Atlantic........... 
France on the Mediterranean... .. 
French N. American Possessions. 


Spain on the Atlantic............ 
Spain on the Mediterranean...... 
Canary dslands ts ccccselees xcs cast 
Philipomerislandsercc ct gt stirs 
Cuba’ i0e Sis ee aacsinvnertea tees 


Madelrat-r gece sence east oe 
IAZOTOS | Sax acoettnes ocererusterd ores, sass eae 


LUSCanVichicn nen ceeetor ol oekia bess 
Pavale States emrrsne alesse 
Two Sicilies saci cere asmomecees 
AUSHHA Wipers nctneeee eee aes 
Austrian Possessions in Italy .... 
TonianiRepublictesaccimctee eee 
GTEECE: cars sane Per aisiciadtee es 
Turkey in Europe..... PR Soe: 
a INGE AHA SIA) seve cicie evsarsa tec yes 
Vgypt werent coke eee wee eee 


Tay ti: intathecs sae a ain te 
Sank ominvo saves eee 
MexiCO xicriccccatn emurae wuss 
Central Republicts.. oe... ss me. 
New:Granada “ase .onktimena veces 
Venezvelas, via. «sascee Nie Beesee 
Brazilicy.g ns eens some ee 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Republic... 
Pe or Argentine Republic... 
CHUN eater asic ciesniorcte catbters aayio creepers 


Sandwich Islands . 

Chinayeee is 

Other Ports in Asia .. aot 
Other Islands in the Pacific. aguas 
Whale Fisheries 


Total, year ending June 30, 1858,.. 


& 1857, .. 
« “ “ 1856, ne 
7 “ “ 1855,. . 
G “ 4“ 1854,. [ 


Value of Exports. 


Domestic, Foreign 
produce. produce. 
Ii, 573,714 11,707,330 
3, 124, ‘551 104; ‘442 
1,307,935 277,876 
403,454 15,665 
57,845 2,339 
13,663.465 3,365,789 
5,975,494 646,979 
6,452,202 105,496 
419,745 32,851 
881,521 2,980 
441,216 2,311 
3,119,411 86,279 
1,198,455 80,250 
30,013,271 1,162,621 
1,502,395 63,630 
147,938 29,602 
622,436 10,642 
82,565 743 
27,616 334 
2,054.369 24,286 
5,555,799 77,209 
79,795 981 
57,649 17,350 
11,673,167 2,760,024 
1,612,048 298,302 
269,484 10,008 
19,806 612 
46,460 2,414 
130,595 6,288 
2,779,368 188,685 
582,396 8,590 
525,374 40,860 
910,769 206,048 
1,058,699 8,543 
3,060) Sores bas 
509,985 1,360 
273,420 53,112 
107,637 560 
1,767,965 136,334 
1,978,865 248,744 
112,427 6,001 
2,785,852 529,973 
115,611 19,351 
1,489,583 199,084 
1,194,294 73,632 
4,735,834 218,872 
552,067 26,061 
765,043 139,551 
1,680,187 292, 354 
IPS. Beaders 
503,827 82,082 
NEU sabe cc 
606,104 113,229 
3,007,748 2,689,603 
45,201 10,177 
261, 399 4,645 


310,586,330 16,378,578 
246,708,553 28,448,293 


253,390,870 24,850,194 


Total. 

163,281,044 
3,228,993 
31.585,811 
419,119 
60,184 
17,029,254 
6,622,473 
5,557,698 
452,596 
884,501 
443,527 
3,205,690 
1,278,705 
31,175,892 
1,566,025 
177,540 
633,078 
83,308 
27,950 
2,078,637 
6,633.008 
80,776 
74,999 
14,433,191 
1,910,350 
279,492 
20,318 
48,874 
136,883 
2,968,053 
590,986 
566,243 
1,116,817 
1,067,242 
3,060 
511,345 
826,532 
108,197 
1,904,299 
2,227,609 
118,428 
3,315,825 
134,962 
1,688,667 
1,267,926 
4,964,706 
578,128 
904,594 
1,972,541 
12,373 
685,909 
13,700 
719,333 
5,697,351 
55,378 
266,035 


362,960,682 
326,964,908 
275,156,846 
278,241,064 


Value 
of Imports. 
90,444,611 
5,160,767 
115,280 
92,238 
51,214 
11,581,571 
4,224,948 
1,907,738 
412,316 
329,687 
1,498 
1,061,647 
65,254 
12,140,783 
32,900,796 
2,391,725 
91,072 


563,910 
2,458,667 
2,529 
3,033,989 
27,214,846 
4,455,586 
142,056 
30,199 
2,256 
48,209 
291,458 
1,396,682 
2,259 
1,737,328 
396,195 
5,817 
42,218 
132,907 
112.311 
974,591 
93,083 
1,597,249 
2,185,562 
199,370 
5,477,465 
132,427 
3,099,721 
3,601,847 
16,952,386 
621,888 
2,725,218 
2,655,263 
38,658 
1,000,541 
345,345 
10,570,536 
12444 
32,486 
86,623 
25,692 


see eg 
$293,758,279 $30,886,142 $824,644,421 $282,613,150 
338,985,065 23,975,617 


360,890,141 
314,639,942 
261,468,520 
304,562,381 
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The following statement exhibits a summa.y view of the several classes of 
domestic produce, &e., of the-United States, exported during twelve years, each 
ending on the 30th June: 


VALUE OF EACH CLASS OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS FOR TWELVE YEARS. 
Product of ————————_—_—____ 


Years. The Sea. The Forest. Agriculture. Tobacco. 

ESA Gods: ees pees Soon $3,468,033 $5,996,073 $68,450,383 $7,242,086 
S48 shoe on Sate oan erare 1,980,963 7,059,084 37,781,446 7,651,122 
SAD rrezece ctaiexeceatate skanera’s 2,547,654 5,917,994 38,858,204 5,804,207 
BOO On wuckeRrccraah ares isitiay 2,824,818 7,442,503 26,547,158 9,951,023 
WSS ser. ctootae tae aes 3,294,691 7,847,022 24,369,210 9,219,251 
ESS Dye eee aie seen se 2,282,342 7,964,220 26,378,872 10,031,283 
NSDSieeteh ocak ate oe oa 3,279,413 7,915,259 33,463,573 11,319,319 
TBM eee elec ne xcs 3,064,069 11,761,185 67,104,592 10,016,046 
USS Sick Sees he tee 3,516,894 12,603,837 42,567,476 14,712,468 
ESS CBr teen ed 3,356,797 10,694,184 77,686,455 12,221,843 
LLY 0B orc eon 3,739,644 14,699,711 75,722,096 20,260,772 
SSS or iatacsnareinveraYeraxeiecs 3,550,295 13,475,671 52,439,089 17,009,767 

— Product of-—————_, Raw Specie 

Years. Cotton. Manufactures. produce. and bullion. 
SE emote aieien oneotur $53,415,848 $10,351,364 $2,102,838 $2,620 
WOE G rie aia scares 61,998,294 12,774,480 1,058,320 2,700,412 
S29) Fees Sie Stoo Ges 66,396,967 11,249,877 935,178 956,874 
PSOGMad., em ety ares 71,984;616 15,196,451 953,664 2,045,679 
ASSL eth e seetatic 112,315,317 20,136,967 1,437,893 18,669,580 
TSS 2 cde ak, oe vals 87,965,732 18,862,931 1,546,767 37.437,837 
LEDS ereatrstVeme) «shah iorsioks 109,456,404 22,599,930 1,835,264 23,548,535 
SDE rex tavace atelte,osansus F 93,596,220 26,849,411 2,764,781 38.234,566 
SOO Sec omin.c ah wens 88,143,844 28,833,299 2,373,317 53,957,418 
USD 6 roses. cnseseterte oct 128,382,351 30,970,992 3,125,429 44,148,279 
LSD tere ee cake ee oa 131,575,859 30,805,126 2,103,105 60,078,352 
SOS? Warts seleniasierainc 131,386,661 27,641,208 5,054,371 42,407,246 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


J.—PRESERVE THE BIRDS. 


WE have long been of the opinion (says the Newark Dazly Advertiser), that. 
birds are exceedingly voracious, and that young and old among them re- 
quire great quantities of food. It is for men to turn this voracity to their profit 
ifthey please. If, instead of this, they choose to gratify themselves, their sons, 
or others, by shooting their best friends and great public benefactors, they can 
do so. But they: must make up their minds to suffer the consequences. An in- 
eredible number of noxious insects will be then much obliged to these vagabond 
marksmen, The owners of land can have birds, or they can have destructive 
insects—it depends upon them to choose which. . If they like vermin on their 
trees and crops, on the tops, the branches, roots, everywhere, then they will get rid 
of the birds of course. But ifthe pretty, singing. hopping, chirping, flying, bright- 
eyed birds are preferred to canker worms, curculios, grubs, and all manner of 
ugly and unsightly worms and bugs, why then they must get rid of or punish 
the boys and men that hurt the one, and cause the other to increase, and multi- 
ply and devour. They will even take particular pains to put up boxes and 
houses for wrens and sparrows, and the like, to live in, and to feed those who 
stay among us in winter. 

Read over now the list below of what a few families of birds are doing every 
day for the public good, and then say honestly whether you don’t know several 
fellows in your neighborhood going about with their guns who are really not 
serving the community as well as the little feathered families, celebrated by Mr. 
C. M. Clay, of Kentueky, in the article below, which he communicated to the 
Country Coleen: of Albany, from which we take it. Twenty-five billions of 
caterpillars and insects destroyed in one year on a single farm ‘of thirty acres is 
a pretty good year’s work. In that period many well-known men, so far from 
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doing any public or private good, are really spreading mischief by their business 
—are they not ?—quite equal in amount to the benefits conferred by the God- 
given instincts of the beautiful and useful birds. This is the letter of C. M. 
Clay which has been referred to : 

‘At daybreak I estimate that four hundred songsters break forth into one 
grand jubilation of mingled song on my thirty acres of fruit and pleasure 
grounds. Among these I note the catbird, the thrush, the blue, black, and red 
birds, the bell martin, the dove, lark, and quail, the sparrow and humming bird, 
robin and jay, the house-porch and barn swallows, and many varieties of ori- 
oles, woodpeckers, sapsuckers, dsc. To-day, my mind running upon the use of 
bitds, I took my position about fifteen feet from the nest of an oriole, built in 
the top of a peach-tree, twelve feet high, to observe their habits. The nest is 
formed of bie of blue grass, worked into a basket form on the limbs of the 
peach-tree, acting as braces. This variety has the female of a dusky bluish 
yellow—the male black headed and blackish wings, with a brick-dust or robin 
redbreast color on the breast and sides. There are four young ones well 
fledged, which every now and then stand upon the edges of the nest and try 
their wings. I lay upon the greensward a long time, and observed the move- 
ments of the parents, with my watch in hand. They made a visit with food about 
every four minutes on an average, varying in time from two to six minutes. 
They would light upon the black locust trees, the vine, the grass, and other 
places, clinging at times to the most delicate and extreme points of the leaves. I 
observed plainly green and brown grasshoppers, caterpillars, and smaller flies ; 
sometimes one and sometimes as many as six were plainly fed to the young 
ones, whose heads I could see above the nest. They would also carry back the 
refuse litter from the nest, dropping it fifty yards or more off! which same 
thing I saw the brown thrush, which has a nest in a climbing rose about forty 
yards off, also doing, they having four young ones. 

INSEOTS. 
2 birds making a visit every 4 minutes=1 in 2. 

60 minutes divided by 2=30 visits inan hour. 

4 worms onan average= 120 worms to the hour. 
6 working hours=720a day. 

200 pairs on the grounds= 144,000 a day. 

200 pairs in 30 days=4,420,000 a month. 

200 pairs in 8 months=353,600,000. 

200 pairs old ones, do. by 2=707.200,000.in the season. 

400 crows, do., by 2 do.=1,414,400,000. 

400 do., eating 4 times, by 4=5,577,600,000. 

Crows and birds together=6,364,800,000. 

Double the estimate of birds and crows, which I think fair on my farm, and we have 
6,364,800, 000pq 4=25,459,200,000. : 

“That is to say, twenty-five billions four hundred and fifty-nine millions and 
two hundred thousand caterpillars and other insects destroyed in one year! Ig* 
these estimates seem large, we must remember that the circulation and respira-- 
tion of birds are extremely rapid, and of course the consumption of food rapid, 
in proportion. ; 

“Here is no ‘sickly sentimentality,’ but plain economical facts, based’ upon’ 
observation. Shall we spare the crows and other birds a little corn and fruit; 
or shall we kill them, a revive the famines of the East, and the ravages of: 
other days? Shall we fire on them inthe morning, or join in their universal’ 
jubilation ?” aa 
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Table of Deposits—Southern Section.. 


Chipana(lat:; 21% 22/08)5arsteneiacine ene ee oe Oe 280,692 tens.: 
Huanillas:(lat210s83S5) saw cael tener iereree eciataapeparerate 1,912 505: *- 
Punta Detlobos (lat: 2 n6aiS:)aecrrieeeie eine caer sic «1,460,790 26 
Pabellon de-Pica (at 20°°57/'S:)a-euss eateaneeyeie sire ste nee Saray A 2,975,000 * 
Puerto Ingles (lat. 20° 46’S.)........... AOC ATS soe e “rerekeushors 1,292,510 «~ 


Hoteller saris Ses 416 aatdaCO MOOS eee sore oh 20, 40 dun st 
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Central Sectton—Chincha Islands. 


North wlslandae werent ae beet tet icy cuits nee ubeda-ac 7,600,000 tons. 
Middle island LAGIpL SOLD 2k Aegean wen Ae. detect rays, serertie neice 6,450,000 
Sombie Tel and sae) eyes eyeieys ce frances sensi eecat eves cus ‘Gono ses boGGe -.eeee 4,200,006 “ 
MOT nod bic céeadad COU or aoe OER IO 18,250,000 « 
Northern Section. 
oboside: Tera (late 5° 171S;). «<n ace were BEA ance cia eens 477,858 tons, 
Lobos de Fuera (lat. 7°3’S.)....... Bre Mgetek oes seins i 265, 743 
Guanape (lat. 8°31’ 8.)......... Hesrenssaessietaics otsaicelavererehersis levers Weteieiens 79,800 ce 
Herroll (lates Caris eetnetetfrcrerre oak aac eras ee scree aloe cle’e chee 30,700 <“ 
PLO eal Py etsgay rete cre ee aaa AUS Enso sia c inne se nialens croisrate efece .. 854,101“ 
Grandulotale- eens 5 SO BIS AGIA SUSE Rant aRaee ae 27,026,508 *< 
Analysis of Guano. 
Elements. Chincha Guano. Lobos Guano. 
A B. C. D. E. 
Wiatoriten cine vistas sianioainkelie BEB OOO eine slaccisicre'e 12.50....16.50....18.35 
Organic matter and ammo n- 
acalisalta j. nieces. seis OGIO OMOU seriall reer: 22.00....23.50....86.65 
Phosphatesmen seeiiect eee DSA Ben 2orOOmeaee te ke 36:90)... ..41.28. 7.11.76 
Alkaline Salta. o--. osc (soo be Ue cosociobi 12.25... .16.27....86.74 
Sand Beenie neses nes oe ike DGG O21 Opreiterss ser IPAs 6 oo ZNADae do lai) 
Proportion of Ammonia...17.00....18.87.......... 4.26.... 4.35... 6.42 
Imported into the United States (according to the U. S. Treasury Reports). 
USA Ditters cieies sees evoeielerovere ot oa eaterettere TSO 2eeere aise eee ees 39,567 
SAG Rare tists eres nes se SEDS80 on0 B53 Weve ee Ewer crarclousereteiees 25,852 
SA itera mcm sists siren cis: s Ancor aSoe IR aan aoe e ar cece ODOR O SOR 168,662 
VSAS Mies. Sale. sls ata ayeiesaiaraveaic: ow ets SOON PLSOOmecraas ccuerselcrersyeaerc cielo: 155,046 
1849..... eae feeds tie oases 784741856... te SABE cae cOBOD 39,078 
UCB Derg no da piace aia ao aon SSOONML SO Titers temi en susie sie eiecie webs avstes 64,559 
WS Beene ele aie ole, uemrmire-s oes 20,059 | 1858....., SO CaO Cn eo ch 54,057 
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We are indebted to Mr. Champomier for a copy of his valuable Annual 
Statement of the sugar crop of Louisiana, and avail ourselves of his permission 
tg present the following result of his investigations : 


Hhds. 

Parish Ot Rapidesincmrenm. cate sire 17,1838 Parish of Orleans & St. Bernard 6, 6566 
Avovellescces: sc cecie 6,413 Plaquemines......... 12,433 

< West Feliciana....... 6,471 « —— Assumption—Bayou 
es Pointe Coupee....... 18,213 -Lafourche...... 82 725 
cS East Feliciana......- 1,570 «Lafourche Interior, do. soe 
« West Baton Rouge. ..21,683 sue Lerne bonne. ere ci 2,815 
«East Baton Rouge. . .12, 255 SESE: Pali telpete ae 634 
(mee Dorvillemerin. tain ‘| 38,876 act. Martine. 1d 0:h ess 13,548 
CORREA BCENSION Sec tescia ots 28,444 ‘“ Vermillion—Lafayette. 862 
CCPECts Tames stone. 527,802 <eeliatavettonme irene. 1,286 
a St. John the Baptist. .11,271 “« St. ren UN dete 7,388 
£6 Ste@harieseacs acne 9,146 | Cistern Bottoms.............. 9,252 
aC VefersON Ayan eceevecarsiaie 8,143 sess 
SUL OLALECTODieteren eect eerste siefereiciele cle yy eieieie bie aie esis evers sogerot Hhds. 362,296 
Crop of 1857-58. . nao Sot haDud hood sogonn dopDGOdONdGG ApwoondE .279, 697 
ITCRORSO mM tere ae erate stats fe recsl srotecsle ie ote sick coe) croisvereleleoisieis,0 sle\ece.eeve o/,0}0:0 80:90 82,599 


The product of molasses is also estimated at 24,887,760 gallons, against 
19,578,790 last year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES AND MINING. 


1—MINERALS AND SOILS OF ARKANSAS. 


Mr. Owen, who is at present engaged ina geological survey of Arkansas» 
thus writes to the governor : 

Since my departure from Little Rock, the weather has been quite favorable 
for our geological explorations through Pulaski, Perry, Yell, and southern part 
of Franklin (not examined last season), and we have progressed well with the 
work. 

There is a fair prospect of a body of iron ore of good quality in the hills 
south of the Fourche in Pulaski county, about one or two miles south of Dr. 
Haliburton’s. 

We measured the height of the Pinnacle in Pulaski county, on the 30th of May, 
and found it to be 770 feet above the Arkansas river at the Natural steps, on that 
day, and 781 above low water at the same place. There is abundance of the 
finest quality of freestone, for building purposes, in the mountain, but inacces- 
sible (except the tumbled rock), without a road, which could, however, be 
made, without much expense, on the northwest. To the east it is very precipi- 
tous and difficult of ascent. 

The Petit Jean Mountain is higher than the Pinnacle; 800 feet above Jos. 
Evans’ plantation. 

There is a bed of coal which seems to be nearly co-extensive with this moun- 
tain in its range through Perry county. Its thickness, where it has been seen, 
is from twelve to eighteen inches. 

The Magazine Mountain, near the confines of Perry and Yell counties, is the 
highest range yet measured south of the Arkansas river, being 1,405 feet above 
our camp of the 6th of June, at McCrey’s plantation. There is a fine chaly- 
beate spring in the mountain at an elevation of 1,000 feet above our camp. There 
is also a very fine saline chalybeate in the North Fourche range, three miles 
from Danville. It possesses greater de-oxydizing powers than any chalybeate 
water I have ever tested, except one in Kentucky. 

The Dardanelle Rock was 280 feet above the Arkansas river on the 6th of 
June. The strata of this range are highly inclined, having been heaved at a 
very remote period of the earth’s history, i. e., after deposition of the coal 
formation, so that the rocks now lie pitching ten degrees west of north at an 
angle of forty degrees. One of the layers is most curiously and regularly 
chequered off by ferruginous infiltrations, so as to present the appearance of a 
mosaic pavément. Hence, from one point in the Arkansas river, the outline of 
the rock presents the aspect of a profile of the human face. 

There is a bed of coal in the Magazine Mountain, about 525 feet above its 
base, one foot in thickness. 

There are five or six different layers of good carbonate of iron in the shale 
toward the base of the Short Mountain. We have also seen more or less iron 
ore in the shales over the coal of the Hazlewood Prairie. The association of 
coal andiron ore near the confines of Johnson and Franklin counties, as well as 
that in Pulaski county, will be well worthy the attention of the iron manufac- 
turer. Coal outcrops ina great many places in the southern part of both 
Johnson and Franklin, ranging from eighteen to twenty-fourinches. The thick 
ness of the seams of coal appears to increase as we proceed westward. = 

Some lead ore has been found in both Polk and Montgomery counties, which’ 
may, perhaps, pele to be an extension of the Vein'of argentiferous galena of 
Pulaski. This I can pronounce upon with more confidence after having. téetéd, 
the ores collected this season, and investigated more closely intermediate points 
between the present discoveries. ; Os 

There is a good prospect of bodies of good iron ore both in Polk and Mont- 
gomery counties, just south of the great formation of rogigoryetal: We had a’ 
fine opportunity of examining this formation in Montgémery eounty. It is 
probably the finest locality for studying the origin of rock erystal in the world, 
and for extent surpasses probably anything at present known, in- the immense 
quantity of fine crystallization of quartz. I-think the analysis made of. the 
waters of this region will explain satisfactorily its source and origin. 
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2.—_IRON AND COAL RESOURCES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Much has been said recently of the mineral resources of North Carolina. The 
following extract from a letter written by a very experienced mineralogist, Wm. 
Gemmel, to Dr. De Rossett, condenses a great deal of valuable material upon 
this subject. 

FACTS REGARDING THE MINERAL DEPOSITS IN CHATHAM COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


1. The coal is of a quality equal to the best Newcastle coal, and the best for 
making gas, for which purpose it would bring in New-York $6 to $7 per ton. 

2. It is very easy to work, and free of faults. 

3. It is admirably suitable for smelting iron, being free from sulphur. 

4. Blackband iron ore overlies and underlies the coal, and can be mined from 
same pits and openings. ; 

5. The blackband ‘is in deposits eighteen inches and six feet thick, and of a 
better quality than any found in Scotland; containing such a large proportion 
of bitumen, and of so peculiar a character, that from twelve to sixteen gallons 
of Kerosene oil can be extracted from it while it is being calcined, to fit it for 
the blast furnace. Six to sixteen inches is the usual thickness of the blackband 
iron ore in Scotland. 

6. Hematite iron ore, clay band, and also magnetic iron ores, are in enormous 
deposits within ten miles of the coal and blackband. 

7. Pig iron can be made from the above deposits of a quality superior to any 
made in Scotland, in any quantity, and at a price less than in Scotland; the 
proximity of the minerals to each other more than compensating for the higher 
wages paid for mining. 

8. The deep river flows through the region, and its products can be conveyed 
to the sea-board from $1 to $1 10 per ton. 

9. The lands can be procured at prices not much higher than agricultural 
lands, and every acre of the mineral land is, I consider, worth ten acres of the 
“ Big Vein” coal lands in Cumberland. It may be called a virgin region. 

10. Commander Wilkes, of the U. S. N., was ordered to report to the govern- 
ment at Washington, as to the advantages of establishing a national foundry in 
the region, their attention having been drawn to it by Profegsor Emmons, the 
State Geologist’s Report, and Dr. Jackson’s of Boston. Commander Wilkes, 
with a staff of four men, spent some weeks in the region, and he has just com- 
pleted his report, to be presented to the Senate when it meets. He speaks in 
the most unequivocal terms of its advantages. 

I have no interest whatever, either direct or indirect, in North Carolina. I 
visited the region at the instance of friends, who are the principal proprietors 
of the Governor’s Creek Company. I found the region exceeded in value and 
importance the representations made to me. . 

J am satisfied that pig iron can be made at a cost of $9 per ton in Chatham 
-county, on the banks of Deep river. $150,000 wonld suffice to buy enough of 
. minéral lands to supply two furnaces with materials for some generations. It 

would suffice to nak the pits and erect two furnaces on the Scoteh principle, 
and as the minerals are the same asin Scotland, the plans ought to be pporcd 
thence. The two furnaces could make 400 to 500 tons a _week—say 20,000 
tons per annum, at a cost of: about $10 per ton ($200,000).. Price in New-York 
and Boston varies from $22 to $28 per ton. 
’. The eoal-and. blackband iron ores which I inspected were at the Egyptian 
pit, and I infer that they are a fair specimen of the coal and iron ore in that 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.—INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


A Pampuuer (says the Railroad Journal) has recently been published in Eng- 
land on this subject, in which the advantages of a railway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, through British territory, are pointed out. The originators of this 
gigantic scheme appear to have enlisted the sympathies of the imperial govern- 
ment, and great as the cost will be, there is no reason to doubt that it will be 
adopted. The revolt in India, and the recent commercial treaty with China, 
which must cause a great and lucrative trade to spring up between that vast and 
important section of the globe and Europe, caused anxious inquiry to be made 
as to the shortest practicable route to the East. These events, independent of 
the gold discoveries in the Frazer river region, are of sufficient importance to cause 
the attention of the people of England to be directed to obtaining the speediest 
mode of communicating with those distant regions. 

Those who have brought the subject of this railway prominently before the 
world have succeeded in showing that it is deserving of attentive consideration 
on several grounds. In the first place, it is the shortest route to the Pacific; 
secondly, it passes through British territory; and thirdly, it will place the 
trade of the East in the hands of Great Britain. The pamphlet gives the dis- 
tances from England to the various ports as follows: 


Miles. 
Thiverpoolitos Halifax: 5 yar eietelevelcralencesaketaievreretelelsrarersiarere oo. 2,466 
Halifax to Fort William on Lake Superior................ 1,484 


Lake Superior to Fucas Straits opposite Vancouver’s Island. 1,700 


5,650 


The following table will show the comparative advantages of the several 
routes : 


Miles 
From Liverpool to Panama is....... BOE Aaa a Rates 4,100 
“Panama to) Shanghai... 0900 tesie oe ane 9,800 
13,900 
Hromubiverpool! tom Halifaxsisi nts retainers 2,466 
US Haliiaxitoy Hucas: Straltsmnie scenes atone 8,184 
Fueas Straits to Shanghai)... 022 .60c-+ss eee ewer ee 5,800 
——11, 450 
Difference in favor of the route through Canada........... ; 2,450 
From Panama to Japantis sy. - Aa won mee eat ere erie . 8,600 
ue ce Cantons ee peaereniie torent elince Reaks setae ake 10,000 . 
w® ce Singapores.jicwrae mates clases, Boh eRe ee 10,800 
(6 & ‘Sandwich, Islandsiy.jjonueeneice: ces eee LOU! 
te es SyANey veins ss eave sere cemeasieine skein ere 8,220 
‘ - Fucas Straits to, Japan'yS-i.n-icterenrs cieiets eerste: 4,400 
us ae ou Canton: 2. isvasidleeuarioeiace Sete ee 6,900 
se © 3 Singapores. sansa seers Brey role en 8,200 
“ 6 “ Sandwich Islands........... eter: .. 2,370. 


SyAney. 6. cess eee cece alee ces earns 2B 
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2—RAILWAY PROPERTY IN ENGLAND. 


_ Tue subjoined table is the annual statement of the seventeen leading railroads 
in Great Britain, for the year 1858, prepared for and published in the London 
Times. The pounds are reduced to dollars : 


Statement of the British Railways for 1858. 
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et 
° S $ = Ss 
-s _ 3 8 
Ra ay A oi & 3 it 
ILWAYS. ae a a g 
8 28 3 2 = 
fa Aa 3 ° z 
<j < B o is] 
London and Northwestern....... $118,000,000) 56,500,000) 174,500,000} 15,500,000} 7.600,000 
Great Western......... ee Laer 65,000,000] 52,500,000 117,500,000] 8,000,000] 3,200,000 
Southeastern. . 22... 0200+ eee >| 41,500,000) 13,000,000, .54,500,000} 5,250,000} 2,600,000 
Great Northern..................; 41,000,000) 17,500,000) 58,500,000) 6,250,000} 3,300,000 
Eastern Counties................ 41,500,000) 14,000,000) 55,500,000} 5,400,000} 3,200,000 
London and Southwestern....... 37,000,000) 15,000,000) _52,000,000} 4,250,000) 1.950,000 
London, Brighton and South Coast} 30,000,000) 10,000,000} 40,000,000) 4,000,000] 1,750,000 
London and Blackwall...........| 7,000,000) 2,000,000] 9,000,000] + °450,000| 175,000 
North London....,..... sisjele)sleiviele 5,000,000} 1,500,000) 9,500,000; 650,000] 350,000 
Northeastern ....!..é.c0.eseece 74,000,006] 37,000,000} 111,000,000| 9,000,000} 4,150,000 
Midland’. oc seeslo ss vei cso ate 81,500,000) 22,000,000) 103,500,000) 8,750,000) 3,850,000 
Lancashire and Yorkshire........ 51,000,000) 17,500,000} 69,000,000} 6,100,000) 2,800,000 
Manchester, S. and Lincoln........| 31,000,000/ 14,000,000} 45,000,000} 2,500,000} 1,250,000 
North Staffordshire.............. 14,000,000] 6,500,000} 20,500,000 1,200,000] 700,000 
Bristol and Exeter...-.-......+++! 14,000,000) 5,000,000] 19,000,000) 1,750,000) 770,000 
Caledonia.......... AOS BRO or: 22,500,000] 12,000,000] 34,500,000] 3,300,000] 1,460,000 
Great South’n and West’n, Ireland] 20,500,000} 1,500,000{ 22,000,000| 1,700,000} 670.000 
Statement Continued. 
é 3 B ees 
B | & | “2 | 48 PS ge 
3S Rg Qe ay, dhe Abs 
RaiLways. ® ES Bo ° o2| > 2 
a BiG 35 of lsa8| $2 
3 ae BA | gc [e288] 8S 
a & < a e = 
London and Northwestern 7,850,000 | 3,250,000 | 4,820,000 |4 49.19} 953 
Great Western................ 4,800,000 | 4,190,000 730,000 |14 40.24] 45% 
Howmbheastorn Wt cletewiele sieieveisiers win ies 2,750,000 | 1,900,000 | 1,500,000 |4 48.59 | 72 
GreatiNorthern ste. ssc. cto isle oie ste 8,050,000 | 1,270,000 | 1,280,000 |4%4 52.16 | 103 
Eastern Counties .... ............. 2,200,000 4 1,400,000 | 830,000 |2¢ 59.07 | 60% 
London and Southwestern..........} 2,350,000 | 620,000 } 1,800,000 |5 45.22| 9336 
London, Brighton and South Coast. ..| 2,180,000 800,000 | 1,400,000 |6 44.79 | 113 
London and Blackwall.............. 270,000 80,000} 190,000 |2 38.78 | 68% 
INOFbny LONG Ona tesa aies aeetersele nier-jeisices 320,000. 85,000 230,000 |5 52.01 | 102 
Northeastern......-- : 36 4,840,000 | 2,650,000 | 2,280,000 /4%4 4625} 92 
Midlande ns eeeee eters chee. 4,900,000 | 2,520,000 | 2,429,000 |4% 44.17 | 100% 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 3,300,000 | 1.500,000 | 1,870,000 |3% 53.73.| 95% 
Manchester 8. and Lincolp.. 1,300,000 | 1,250,000 25,000 |0 49.42} 38% 
North Staffordshire. ...#é-3-....... 500,000} 250,000} 270,000 |2¥ 56.54 | 72% 
Bristol and Exeter........05....0... 930,000} 400,000} 580,000 |5 45.59 | 933 
SPOMSMONIA.. eon MaR sess sees es ~| 1,860,000 | 1,250,000} 610,000 |3% 43.92] 83 
1,030,000 300,000 900,000 I5 39.42 | 105 


“Great Southermen a Western, Ireland 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


\ J.—THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI—ITS HISTORY, CONDITION, 
bi ; AND PROSPECTS. 


Wuar is done in this article by Professor Stueckrath, for the University of 
Missigsippi, whose recent commencement exercises he attended, we shall be glad 
to.pave-done for all of the excellent State institutions of the South, if any of 
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our numerous correspondents will favor us. The Review is the proper and 
legitimate repository for such information, and we invite similar papers upon 
the Universities of Georgia, North Carolina; Alabama, Virginia, the South Caro- 
lina and Charleston Colleges, and those of the South generally. It is -with pride 
that we see such institutions multiplying, and it is with hope that we see them 
more and more occupied by Southern men.—[Ep17or.] 


The University of Mississippi, located in Oxford, Lafayette county, is as yet 
comparatively little known, even within the limits of Mississippi itself; and 
the ability of its faculty, and the high character of the mental training con- 
ferred upon its pupils, are unappreciated, save by the few who, like ourself, have 
mingled with the one and witnessed the exhibition of the fruits of the other. 

It is true that.in many of the Southwestern States the people are engaged in 
a ceaseless struggle with the forest, which it was their first office to subdue, have 
as yet found little time or means to bestow upon the education of their youth. 
In some portions of this region, therefore, if a father wishes to confer the bene- 
fits of education upon his sons, he must needs send them abroad for that purpose ; 
and knowing that no facilities for education are afforded by any schools in his 
immediate vicinity, he is apt to leap to the conclusion that none such are to be 
found in all the South. 

The general government. by an act of Congress approved .February 20th, 
1819, made a grant to the State of Mississippi, of a township (86 sections or 
square miles) of land, “in trust for the support of a seminary of learning 
therein.” These lands having been located, they were leased at low rates until 
the year 1831, the policy of the legislature having been to enhance the value 
of the lands by cultivation and improvement, rather than to conyert them at 
once into money. In the year last mentioned, however, an act was passed 
providing for the valuation of the lands, which were to be offered for sale 
ata minimum of two thirds of the valuation. Under this act, all the lands, 
except a single half section, were disposed of in the year 1833, upon a 
credit of one, two and three years, the purchasers giving their notes for 
the amount of their bids, with personal securities. Unfortunately, instead 
of pursuing that cautious policy which would obviously have suggested 
itself to a prudent individual, managing his own private affairs, the titles to 
these seminary lands, as they were termed, instead of being reserved by the 
State as an ultimate security for the payment of the purchase money due thereon, 
were at once conveyed to the purchasers, whose notes maturing in 1834, 1835, 
and 1836, for the most part remained unpaid when the great financial revolution 
of 1837 took place. The consequence was that many of the purchasers and 
their securities became, insolvent, the lands were sold to pay the claims of 
creditors, and the fund thereby sustained enormous losses. 

Of that portion of the fund which was collected, the greater part was invested 
in stock of the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi, upon which, for a time, enormous 
dividends were received ; but eventually the stock itself became worthless, in 
consequence of the failure of the bank, whose charter, under a law of the State, 
was judicially declared to be forfeited, and the Legislature having omitted, in 
that law, to provide against one of the common law consequences of a forfeiture 
of charter—the discharge of the debtors to the bank from all their liabilities, so 
far as the stockholders might have been benefited by the collection of those 
debts. 

In 1848, the Legislature provided that it should be the dnty of the’ State 
treasurer, immediately to credit the seminary fund, upon his books, with inter-’ 
est at five per cent. per annum, upon all moneys previously paid into the State 
treasury on account of that fund, from the time when it was so paid, up to the 
date of the passage of the act (July 26th, 1843), and thereafter he was directed 
to credit the fund with annual: interest at the rate of eight per cent., upon all 
moneys due from the State to the fund, i ‘ 

By an act approved February 24th, 1844, the University of Mississippi.-was* 
incorporated, a board of trustees appointed, with power to fill vacancies in their 
own body, and endowed with the seminary fund; and in 1846 the first appro- 
priations were made for the erection of the college buildings. 
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Tn July, 1848, the first faculty was elected, and it may serve to show some 
of the difficulties under which the trustees must have labored in making their 
selections for the various chairs of the University, to state that for those chairs 
there were altogether about one hundred and eighty applicants, among whom 
seventeen were candidates for the presidency, sixty for mathematics and astron- 
omy, sixty-seven for ancient languages, and upward of thirty for natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry. 

George Frederick Holmes .was the first president; Albert Taylor Bledsoe, 
professor of mathematics; John Milington, professor of saeae! philosophy 
and chemistry, and John N. Waddel, professor of ancient languages. 

The University was opened on the 6th of November, 1848, and only two 
classes were formed during that session, the freshman and sophomore. The 
number of students during that session was eighty. 

In July, 1849, the presidential chair having become vacant, it was filled by the 
election of our esteemed friend, Rev. A. B. Longstreet, LL. D., whose administra - 
tion of the University continued to be highly prosperous and successful until he 
resigned his office in July, 1856, he is now, as most of our readers are probably 
aware, the exceedingly popular and useful president of the College of South 
Carolina, at Columbia, S. é 

Judge Longstreet was succeeded in the presidency of the University by the 
present incumbent, Rey. Frederick Barnard, LL. D. 

The session which has just closed is the eleventh. The number of students 
in attendence during each session have been as follows : 
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The apparent falling off in the number of students, during the last two ses- 
sions, may be readily accounted for from the fact that two years ago two de- 
nominational colleges were put in operation within fifty miles of the Univer- 
sity, and nearly all the patronage bestowed upon them has been withdrawn 
from it. 

In 1854, the Legislature established a chair of governmental science and law 
in the University, and the trustees, im August of that,year, elected to that posi- 
tion Wm. F. Stearns, who still continues to discharge its duties. The number 
of Law students, during the 
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Of Prof. Stearns it will be sufficient to endorse the following remarks concerning 
him, contained ingthe Ozford Mercury of the 7th July, 1859: ‘“ The chair of gov- 
ernmental science and law in the University is occupied by Prof..Wm. F. Stearns, 
LL D., one of fhe'most thoroughly read lawyers and soundest jurists in the Union. 
Prof. Stearns needs no recommendation to the people of Mississippi, to whom he 
has been known all his life. It may, however, be mentioned as an evidence of 

*the appreciation entertained of his ability beyond the borders of the State, that 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was last year conferred upon him, entirely by 
surprise, by one of the oldest and most distinguished colleges of the country.” 
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By an act, approved February 25th, 1848, the Legislature made a standing 
appropriation of six per cent. per annum, upon the amount of the fund standing 
to the credit of the University, upon the books of the State treasurer, which was 
nearly $200,000. $2,000 is also annually appropriated toward the payment of the 
salary of the law professor, and these appropriations with the tuition fees re- 
ceived from students, are applied to the payment of the salaries of the members 
of the faculty. In March, 1856, the Legislature appropriated $20,000 a year, 
for the period of five years, for the purpose of making improvements and supply- 
ing deficiencies. $80,000 of the latter ee have already been expend- 
ed in fitting up a laboratory, making additions to the library, purchasin 
cabinets of shells, minerals, erecting an observatory, and providing extensive an 
costly apparatus for the illustration of every department of physical science. 

The Laboratory is the most perfect in its arrangements and appointments 
now existing in the Union. 

The Library contains upward of 4,000 volumes. 

The Mineral Cabinet is the celebrated Markoe collection, which has been pro- 
nounced by mineralogists to be inferior to no other in the country. 

The Budd Cabinet, consisting of a rich collection of marine, terrestrial, and 
fluviatile shells, is without a superior in the United States, containing over 400 
genera, upward of 5,000 species, and more than 20,000 individual shells, many of 
which have never yet been described in works on conchology. 

The Observatory, now on the point of completion, was designed by President 
Barnard, who, after visiting all the other observatories in the country, and con- 
sulting with the most eminent astronomers of the day, has here avoided the de- 
fects, and combined the excellences which experience has shown to exist else- 
where. 

In acoustics, electricity, magnetism, electro-magnetism, electro-dynamics, 
optics, astronomy, and natural philosophy generally, the apparatus provided 
is very complete ; and it is sufficient to say, in regard to it, that it is unsurpass- 
ed in any similar institution in the United States. If the necessary funds are 
Pre rres by the Legislature, the Observatory will soon be placed in working 
order. 

As yet the Legislature has acknowledged the liability of the State for none of 
the losses which, as we have already stated, have been sustained by the Univer- 
sity fund, through the negligence and maladministration of the State authorities , 
but, applying to the State the same principles, which a court of equity would 
apply to an individual trustee, under a similar state of facts, there can be no 
question, we think, but that the State is liable for all the deficiencies that have 
occurred from the beginning. If thispiability were to be conceded by the Le- 
gislature, there would be due to this University from the State, according to a 
message sent to the Legislature by Governor McRae, on the 6th of February, 
1856, the sum of $874,324.49, instead of about $200,000, which is made up of the 
principal and interest of the fragments that have been saved from, the general 
wreck and actually paid into the treasury in cash. 

There is no other collegiate institution in the country, which, so far as our in- 
formation extends, makes more liberal provision for the gratuitous education of 
indigent young men as is made by the University of Mississippi. Every sena- 
torial district in the State is entitled, by law, to send a free pupil to the Univer- 
sity. Students preparing for the ministry of any denomination of Christians, 
and any young men who desire to enter the University, but are unable to pay | 
for their tuition, are received without charge, and treated, in all respects, ae 
paying pupils, while profound secrecy is observed in regard to the names’ of 
all those who compose the non-paying class. 

Since the organization of the University, the total number of graduates in 
the department of arts has been two hundred and forty-one, and in the depart- 
ment of law, thirty-four. 

On Sunday, July 3d, 1859, the commencement sermon was preaehed in the’ 
University Chapel by the Rey. Wiley M. Reed, of Nashville, Tenn. e: 

On Monday, the 4th of July, eight young gentlemen from the sophomor¢ 
class competed in declamation for the two gold prize medals, which aré annu- 
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ally bestowed upon those of that class who most distinguish themselves as ora- 
tors. The first prize was awarded to W. C. Nelson, of Holly Springs, Miss , 
and the second to F. W. Johns, of Hinds Co., Miss. The prizes were delivered 
by the Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, after a beautiful and appropriate address, in which 
he won golden opinions for himself. On the same day Mr. Henry M. Scales, of 
the graduating class of 1855, delivered an address to the members of the Phi- 
Sigma Society, sparkling with wit -and humor. Mr. John B. Buck, of the 
senior class, followed with a valedictory, very touchingly expressed ; which was 
replied to by Mr. W. F. Hamilton, of the junior class, from whom, by reason 
of his evident youth and slight physique, little was expected when he made his 
appearance, but who, before he concluded, won the admiration of all listeners. 

On the night of the 4th, the Hermean Society was addressed by Mr. E. P. 
Harman, of the graduating elass of 1858. George L. Donald, of the senior 
class, delivered a valedictory, which was responded to by J. W. Buchanan, of 
the junior class. These three addresses were all listened to with marked interest, 
and received by the audience with rapturous applause. 

On the next day (the 5th) twelve young gentlemen from the junior class 
delivered addresses of their own composition, which displayed great maturity 
of thought and carefulness of training ; and several of the young gentlemen 
exhibited powers of eloquence for the manifestations of which we were wholly 
unprepared. By those who had for many years been in the habit of attending 
the commencement exercises of the University, it was declared that the junior 
exhibition of the present year was far superior to any that had preceded it. 

On the same day, the Hon. J. W. Clapp, of Holly Springs, Miss., the chosen 
orator of the two literary societies, addressed them in a speech of remarkable 
ability and eloquence. is calm, good sense commended itself to the reason of 
all who heard it, while the felicity of his ilhistrations and the charm of his ele- 
gant diction, aided by the stirring appeals which he addressed to the hearts of 
his auditors, conspired to render it one of the most decided succésses that any 
orator ever achieved. He was repeatedly interrupted by bursts of applause, 
all of which was well deserved. 

At night, on the 5th, F. W. Keyes, Esq., of Carrollton, Miss., an alumnus of 
the graduating class of 1855, delivered the annual address before the association 
of the Alumni of the University. In this address Mr, Keyes proceeded to ineul- 
cate and exemplify the duty which rests upon the Alumni of the University, of 
repelling the assaults made upon their Alma Mager. : 

After the conclusion of the address of Mr. Keyes, the hospitable doors of 
President Barnard were opened to the public, and a crowded levee was held, at 
which the beauty and fashion of every pertion of the State were fully represented: 

On Wednesday, the 6th of July, the exercises of ‘the, senior class were per- 
formed by nine young gentlemen, upon whom the academic honors of the ses- 
sion had been bestowed. Universal satisfaction wasyexpsessed by all who were 
in attendance, with the character of the performances; and the University of 
Mississippi may well be content to rest her claims to the patronage of the 
Southern people upon those,evidgnces of her high eulture which were exhibited. 
in the exercises of the senior class of 1859. 

The Hon. Wm. L, Sharkey, LL. D., delivered an address to the law students, 
in which he proceeded with that sober wisdom which so pre-eminently charac- 
terizes all the operations of his intellect, to point out the importance of the 
study of the Jaw, and to defineand explain the nature of those elements upon 

which depends professional success or failure. ) ; : 
 “The-degrée of B. A. was then conferred upon nineteen young gentlemen,’and 
tfiat of LL-B..upon nine. The president took occasion, after conferring.these 
degrees, to’remark that the past session had been signalized by a degree of good 
‘order, harmony of feeling, and conscientious discharge of duty on the part of 
ander graduates, to which all his past experience of more than twenty years as 
a college officer did not afford a parallel. : ; iia 
The large chapel of the University, including the wide galleries by which it 
is surrounded on three sides, was filled to its utmost capacity by visitors from every 
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portion of the’ State, whose earnest silence and eager attention during the 
exercises, evinced the depth of the interest with which they regarded all that 
pertained to the University ; while their appearance betokened them to be per- 
sons of intelligence, culture, and refinement, of whose approbation the University 
and its friends have just reason to be proud. 


DEPARTMENT OF. MISCELLANY, 


I—BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN CITIES AT THE SOUTH. 


Somz months ago this subject was under active discussion in Charleston, 
South Carolina. A report was made to the city council, we believe by Dr. Rob 
ert Lebby, to examine very elaborately and ably the whole subject. The re- 
port is adverse to the further use of burial-grounds within the corporate limits, 
fupon the ground that they exercise the most deleterious influences upon the 
public health. In order to answer the greatest argument which is urged in 
avor of the retention of the present burying grounds, viz.: the desire that is 
felt to repase with our kindred in peace after death, the report proceeds : 


It is not a right granted or allowed in city cemeteries: A few are protected 
by costly marbles above- their graves, but the humble dead have no pre-emp- 
tion claim. The great mass thus buried have been disturbed over and over 
again, and will be, so long as this system is pursued. In point of fact, almost 
every church corporation has rules upon this subject prescribing the time of re- 
pose to be allowed to a decaying body, after which all right to the “ poor spot 
of earth” ceases. That this is so, no one can dispute, but we refer to authority. 
In 1825 two reports were presented to the vestry of St. Philip’s Church, by a 
committee, to whom had been referred the inquiry concerning the laying of 
slabs and building of monuments .in their chureh-yard. This committee, 
through its chairman, the Hon. Thomas 8. Grimke; say thus: ‘“ The clerk in- 
forms us that the time within which a body and coffin become so decayed that 
the same place may be used for another interment, is.three (3) years. Let us 
eall it five (5) years. .N6w, it is manifest that if we have ground enough for ten 
years ahead of us, we,have enough for any number of periods of ten years, even 
to one thousand.” , What becgmes of the ‘ repose of the dead?” These reports 
are valuable to us, an weghall use them freely. The old burial-grounds in 
this city are all either. gypuftowing and overrunning with the dead, or those por- 
tions that are used havg4 dug over and over on the principle above men- 
qe. Mr.,Grimke says in his reportthat there 


tioned. This we proéeed $0 pr 

were 80,000 square feet of ground in St. Philip’s ‘church-yard at that date 

(since then, by change of location of the church bnilding, the quantity is }ess), 

that, could be used for burials. There were, in thewwhole yard, but 275 tenbs, 

monuments, slabs, and headstones, showing the resting-place of some three or 

four hundred persons. But that yard had been in use one hundred years, and 

during‘ that time about seven thousand dead bodies had been placed there, of 
which number twenty-five hundred had been interred within twenty-five years! 

The report claimed all the ground except that occupied by tombs, monuments, 

slabs;and headstones, as open for butials. What has become of the six thou- 

sand and six hundred? Deducting, as the report does, 20,000 feet oceupied by 

thesé*monuments, the capacity of this ground is reduced to 60,000 feet. “AL 
lowing”80 feet for each grave, the yard will provide for 2,000 separate burials 
only. Since that time thirty-four years have passed away, and about. two 

thousand five hundred more bodies have been interred ; so that now, in aplace 

where, even allowing but 20 feet to each, only half as much as is allowed in 

Europe, three thousand could have separate and undisturbed repose, about ten 

thousand have already succeeded each other. Adjoining St. Philip‘s church-yard 

is the burial-ground of the Circular church. This church was located as early” 
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as 1690, and has been a burial-place for one hundred and sixty-nine years. Its 
measurement is about 20,000 square feet, capable of giving separate interment 
to one thousand bodies, allowing 20 feet to each 2 fect 6 inches by 8 fect. A 
considerable portion of this ground is protected by monuments, ke. ; yet, as 
near as can be calculated, over five thousand, possibly nearer ten thousand 
bodies, have been placed within those narrow precincts. 

The Baptist church-yard has been in nse since 1685, but the interments have 
not been so large as in some other burial-grounds. St. Michael’s church-yard 
has been used since 1690. Formerly burials were numerous, latterly very few. 
The Huguenot church-yard was opened about 1700. The First, Presbyterian or 
Scots church was founded in 1731, but probably burials did not take place in 
their present yard, until 1771, or 1772, as for forty years that church was 
united with the “Independents.” Burials have been made in Trinity, Bethel, 
St. Mary’s, Unitarian, Lutheran, Second and Third Presbyterian, and one or tivo 
other church-yards for periods varying from forty to seventy-five years, and are 
all more or less asowded with the dead. Some of them under the system that 
has prevailed have yet some spare room, but a measurement of their grounds, 
compared with the number of their interments, will show that the one dead 
body has too often invaded the resting-place ofanother. But these are calcula- 
tions, measurements, and inferences, We will proceed to actual demonstration, 
and prove by witnesses that many of these yards are full—that the graves of the 
dead are desecrated—that there is no repose for those who do not sleep beneath 
the sculptured stone, and that some of the horrors we have read of concerning 
other cemeteries, have their counterpart hére. We shall not recite all that has 
come to our knowledge, but so much as will show to churches, pastors, citizens, 
and council, the necessity of legislation and supervision. We haye competent 
proof for all that we shall relate. 

Disrursine Taz Repose or tHE Drap.—Not long since on digging a grave 
in the —— church-yard, the ceffin of a female was struck. The body was not 
fully decayed—it was not removed but was split into two parts, one half re- 
maining in the old grave, the other half thrown out. Within six months a 
place of interment was sought for in ehureh-yard for the remains of a 
lady. The sounding iron was freely used, to find an unoccupied spot, and at 
lengtha place was selected asthe most suitable that could, be found. On dig- 
ging the grave, however, five previous interments were disturbed. Not long ago. 
Mr. —— determined to remove from —— church-yard the remains of his wite, 
who had been interred some tea years. . On opening the ground in a lot which 
he had bought as being free from burials, it was found that older interments had 
been cut through, so that the remains of two or more bodies and coffins were 
so mingled as to present doudt in relation to his wife’s graye, and it was only by 
an accidental circumstance that the identity was secured... In church-yard 
the fellowing scene occurred not a great while singe. “A funeral procession 
of a lady was approaching. The witness in this instance had preceded the 
hearse by a few minutes. On reaching the grave he found that it had been 
dug precisely over another coffin, and that the grave-digger had broken up the 
top, taken out the remains, part of which were on the ground, and a part at 
the head of the grave, while the black sides and bottom of the old coffin were 
left yawning to receive its new occupant. Horrified and disgusted—the gentle- 
man ordered theinstant breaking down and covering of the remains of the 
coffin, and its former tenant, and only succeeded in securing them from public 
view, as the procession entered the yard. It was ascertained afterward that the 
person so disturbed had died of yellow fever. A vault was constructed not long 


since in --— chureh-yard by which fourteen bodies in different stages df de- 
composition were cast out of their resting-places. A gentleman having given 
orders to open a grave within his private lot in —— church-yard on visiting 


it near its completion, discovered that it had been opened upon a previous m- 
terment, and actually took up from the side of the‘grave his own mothkér’s 
skull. A gentleman owning an old private lot in —— church-yard about 
eighteen feet square, of the capacity of sixteen proper burials, informed 4 mem- 
ber of the committee, that to his knowledge there had been buried there al- 
ready between thirty and forty persons, and now, when there is Ocgasion to 
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open a graye, the oldest burial is selected, and the mouldering remains beneatia 
broken up to make room for the recent dead. Is this the mingling of dust that 
is desired? Since the committee have been engaged in this investigation they 
have received a variety of communications and statements concerning different 
church-yards. They will copy one that was sent them verbatim; ‘There was 
a vault opened this morning in —— ehureh-yard, the stench of which was so 
great, and occurring just as the family were sitting down to breakfast, I went 
over myself to see what had occasioned it. On looking into the vault I saw 
four coffins floating within three feet of the surface, and the smell was so strong 
I had to order them to burn tar. This vault is about four feet wide and five or 
six feet deep, and only covered with a slate-slab. The water which the work- 
men bailed out was of a deep green color, and appeared to be very slimy. I, 
as well as the whole of my family, can vouch that these things occur frequent- 
ly.” This liquid putrefaction was poured out upon the surface of the earth, 
and absorbed or evaporated. 

A gentleman on passing chureh-yard observed several boys running 
about the graves. On going in to ascertain what they were about, he discov- 
ered that they were actually playing “ foot-ball,” by kicking a couple of skulls 
around, that had just been thrown from a new-made grave. We do not believe 
in the idea of the moral tendency of city burial-grounds. This incident, onl 
falls a little short of the exquisite satire of Hogarth, when he depicted the idle 
apprentice with his companions, gambling upona church tombstone.” 


2. THE RECENT SOUTHERN CONVENTON AT VICKSBURG. 


We continue to select from the debates at the recent Southern Convention as 
given by a very competent reporter, and shall dispose of the whole matter in 
our next number very briefly. 


Ex-Senator Watker Brooks, of Mississippi, next addressed the Convention. 
He believed that the measure proposed was one more fraught with ruin to the 
South than any that had ever entered into the mind of inan to eonceive. He 
entered his solemn protest against sentiments which were proclaimed here, and 
which were disgraceful to the people. If carried into practice the elements of 
society in the South would be resolved into their native chaos. As to the 
arguments made yesterday by Judge Bennett—that juries had the right to judge 
of the law and of the facts—he behheved that had a lawyer made such an argu- 
ment before him (Judge B.), he would have committed him to jail for contempt 
of court. IPfsuch doctrines were to be endorsed in this community, instead of 
importing Africans they ought to be exported themselves to make way for more 
enlightened people. The constitutionality of the slave trade laws had never 
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been doubted. by_an intelligént mind inthe  coulitty until Within the last. two 


or_three years, when atayas found convenient to make such suggestions, so as 
to excuse certain juries for acting in violation Of their oaths. The thvories pro- 
pounded here had a tendeucy to make the United States an Ishmaelite among 
the nations of the earth, for her hand would be against every man and eyery 
man’s hand against her. Not only did they disregard the laws of the land, but 
they even struck at the law of nations. ‘There was on the table a resolution 
offered by Governor MeRae, declaring that the Gulf of Mexico should be an 
American sea —a mare clausum. On what basis was that assumption founded ? 
What right had the United States more than any other nation of the world to 
the Gulf of Mexico? Was it surrounded on all sides by the American terri- 
tory? By no means. Its entrance between Key West and the island of Cuba 
is sixty miles wide, and no power on earth could make it a mare clausum, As 
to the re-opening of the slave trade, he opposed it for two reasons. One was 
base] on the humanity of the thing ; the other on motives of a politico-econom- 
ic tendency. He might not refer to the horrors uf the middle passage, for he 
admitted that the re-opening of the slave trade under the sanction of law might 
enhance the interests of humanity in that particular. They had now an intelli- 
gent, and; to some:extent, an educated body of slaves, who had yet lost none 
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of that spirit of obedience which rendered them so peculiarly fitted for a state 
of slavery. In contrast with the present state of things, he referred to publica- 
tions in Dz Bow’s Review, written by Mr. Pettigrew, a native of South Caro- 
lina, citing the black code of South Carolina a century or a century and a half 
ago, in which a man was authorized to kill a runaway negro, whether he re- 
sisted or not—he was authorized to bring him in dead or alive. If he was 
brought in alive he had his nose slit and his ears cut off. If he ran away a 
second or third time, he either had one of his legs sawed off, or suffered the 
penalty of death. To re-open the slave trade would be, he argued, to revive 
such black codes. Ifthe country were to be overrun with barbarous hordes 
from Africa, the condition of the slaves would be put back two hundred years, 
and the condition of white men would be put back too. Every semblance of 
humanity would have to be blotted out from the statute-books, and the slave- 
holder would become—instead of the patriarchal friend and master of his slave 
—a bloody, brutal, and trembling tyrant. It would be necessary to resort to 
the bloody codes and summary punishments of past times instead of the mild 
provisions of present laws. Mr. Brooke referred to the fact that wherever the 
slave trade flourishes, there is no natural increase in the slaye population. On 
the contrary, there is a natural decrease. That decrease in Cuba is five per cent. 
per annum ; and it arose partially from the fact that planters feund it profit- 
able to work their slaves to death, because they could replace them by others 
procured at mere nominal prices. He had no deubt but the same effect would 
be produced here if the slave trade were re-opened. He believed that in fight- 
ing against these slave trade laws, they would be fighting not only against the 
laws of the land, but against the decrees of Divine Providence himself. Ina 
free country there is no necessary connection between the price of labor and 
the price ot the fabrie produced. It was not so, however, in a slave country, 
because there-the master or the producer owns the laber ; and it is indifferent 


to him whether labor is high or low. Indeed, his advantage consisted in labor’ 


being high, because his property was, to that extent, enhanced in value. Hence 
the price of the product depends in the South—as it does not do in the North— 
on the number of operatives. Increase the number of operatives, and you 
thereby reduce the price of the preduct ; and the planter or the community in 
which the institution exists is not a gainer thereby, but, on the contrary, a 
loser. Just as sure as effect follows cause, this would insure the abolition of 
slavery itself, because slavery has always been abelished whenever it has ceased 
to be profitable, Why had the North abolished slavery ? Was it from any 
feeling of philanthropy ? Not at all. He believed’they had not emancipated 
a single slave.. Indeed, he had heard that after emancipation they sent their 
negroes to the South and sold them. What did they want here with any more 
negroes? To raise cotton? Did they not raise cotton’ enough? Would any 
man tell him that the demand for cotton was greater now thanits supply? Not 
one, because the statement would not be true. Were they not making enough 
to supply the markets of the world—to furnish the spindles and looms of Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, and the Northern and Southern States? There was 
no further demand, or, if there was, no greater demand than corresponded with 
the increasing number of slaves. Besides there was no room fer the unlimited 
expansion of the erop of cotton. It was limited to a very narrow belt, and not 
a very long one. The natural increase of the negroes in the Southern States 
was at the rate of twenty-eight per cent. per decade—three per cent. greater 
than the natural increase of whites. That spoke highly for the condition of the 
negroes in the South, because no people could increase in that ratio unless they 
svere surrounded with all the comforts of life. In the discussions in reference 
to Texas, the argument was—and it was made by Mr. Calhoun himself—that 
Texas was wanted for the purpose ef drawing off the surplus slaves of the 
Southern States. They had not since enlarged the cotton-growing region 
They could net do £0, for it was circumscribed by God himself. He asked this 
Convention to pause and reflect on the doctrines promulged on this floor 
Mr. Foote had well said that extremists always meet, or come very near 
together; and so the doctrines promulged here occupied precisely the same 
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platform with those of the infamous Seward, Greeley, and Hale. He read a 
newspaper paragraph from the Baltimore American, in reference to the trial of 
the Echo case, and commended its sentiment to this Convention. The para- 
graph was as follows : 


Tue Eono Szaver TrIAL.—The Charleston Mercury thinks the jury acquitted the crew of 
the slayer Echo, becatse it would have been “‘ inconsistent, cruel, and hypocritical, in them 
to condemn men to death for bringing slaves into a community where they are bought and 
sold every day.” A parity of reasoning ought to make the Mercury willing to excuse the 
unwillingness of the Northern people to execute the fugitive slave law, because it would be 
“ inconsistent, cruel, and hypoeritical, in them to consent to the return of a fugitive slave 
when they believe slavery ¢verywhere wrong and immoral.’ It the Mercury excuses the 
non-enforcement of one law in the South because public sentiment is opposed to it, how can 
it justly ask the North to enforce another law which is there opposed by public sentiment 2 
The true ground is that beth laws should be maintained, simply because they are the 
law. 


Mr. Foore suggested that pirates caught on the high sea might be brought, 
not to a Southern port, but to New-York or Boston, and asked whether in such 
a case they were not very likely to be hanged ? 

Mr. Brooks thought so, because, in all respects, the people of the North, or 
at least a portion of them, were a law-abiding people. 

Mr. Harris, of Mississippi, United States District Attorney—How could 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Spratt), and the gentleman from Panola 
(Mr. Davis), carry out their doctrines in that event ? 

Mr. Brooxe.—They must answer for themselves. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi.—I ask the gentleman whether he thinks the laws 
of Congress making the African slave trade piracy constitutional ? 

Mr. Brooxr.—Most unquestionably. I never heard it doubted before; and 
T have not yet heard an argument to make me ehange my opinion for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLEN, of South Carolina.—Will the gentleman be kind enough to say 
how many men have been hanged in Boston for piracy ? 

Mr. Brooke could not say, but he sapposed a great many there as well as 
elsewhere had eseaped hanging who richly deserved it. But no matter what 
Northern juries might do, let Southern juries be true to their own responsibili- 
ties gnd their own consciences. (Applausé.} _He gloried in the integrity of the 
South ; he gloried in the fact that.she had heretofore occupied a high and 
proud platform, and had wanfolly maintained the subject of letting justice pre- 
vail though the heavens might ‘all. He was sorry to see that there were mem- 
bers an the floor, and seattered over the South, who would wish the South te 
sink down, with infamy from the high position she has oceupied in that regard. 
He appealed to the Soutit to have the laws against the slave trade enforced 
so long as they were on the statute-book. 

‘Hon. J. D. McRax, of Mistery commenced his address by saying, that the 
question of re-opening the slave trade was a vital one, in which every citizen 
of the South ‘was interested. It lay at the basis of the social system of the 
South, and was the institution which gave to the South prosperity and power. 
He defended the jury for the yerdiet which they rendered in the Ticho ease in 
Charleston, and referred that verdict, not to the determination on the part of 
the jury to be untrue to their oaths, but to the facts that they believed—as he 
believed—the laws of Congress prohibiting the slave trade to be unconsti- 
tutional. He discussed the constitutional power of Congress to pass that law, 
taking the same ground, and making nearly the same arguments, that had been 
taken and made by Mr. Davis, to the effect, that the clause saying that Congress 
should have no power to prohibit the slave trade before 1808, but that it might 
in the meantime, impose a tax of $10. on each negro imported, did not delegate 
that power to Congress in 1808, but that before Congress could exercise it, there 
must be an amendment to the Constitution to that effect ; and that, in the mean- 
time, wongress had the power solely to impose the $10 tax. As to the argu- 
ments made here, that this movement would array the world against them, he 
asked, was not the world now arrayed against them on this question? Whom 
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had they as friends except themselves? and he was sorry to say, there were a 
great many among themselves who were not their friends on this question. Was 
not the.North arrayed against them? What hold had they there? Their last 
hold had been in Connecticut, but that was now lost. The leading principle 
of the opposition in the North was opposition to slavery in all its forms, and 
its ultimate overthrow. Foreign countries were against them. England and 
France were against them, not only in sentiment but in interest. They were 
interested in encouraging the culture of cotton in their own colonies, and there- 
fore were opposed to everything that would give the Southern States greater 
powers of production. It had been said here to day, that they would become 
the Ishmaelite among nations. In his opinion they were now the Ishmaelite. 
He was for strengthening him. He was for making him a giant, so that he 
could resist ali influences brought to bear against him. The last speaker, Mr. 
Brooke, had said, that the re-opening of the trade would have a deleterious in- 
fluence on civilization, and chat the conditions of the blacks and the whites 
would be put back for a century or two. He was willing to risk that danger 
if they but gave him the negroes. (Laughter and applause.) The only retro- 
gression that would take place, would be the Christianizing and civilizing of 
the Africans who would be brought here. How much, he asked, had the Amer- 
ican people been set back by the Africans bronght here by their forefathers ? 
He believed in the high moral attributes ‘of the slave system, and he expected 
his life to be extinguished when the existence of slavery goes out. He advo- 
cated the repeal of the laws prohibiting African slavery here, on the ground of 
the equality in which the several States of the Union ought to be placed in the 
legislation of Congress, and in all the acts of the federal government. Not only 
was he in favor of the repeal of the laws prohibiting the introduction of Afri- 
cans, but he was in favor of their introduction. (Applause.) He was in favor 
of it, because he believed that it would increase the prosperity of the South 
and increase her power, by extending the area of her social system. He was 
willing to go for the introduction of these Africans in any way that they can 
be legally introduced. If they could only be procured as apprentices, he Wwas 
for that system. He was a law-abiding man. He was against the violation of 
the laws prohibiting the African slave trade, so long as they were the law of the 
land. (Applause.) This was a country of law. Their security was depend- 
ent on the execution of the law, and that security could only be given by the 
faithful observance of the law. He had always contended that the North was 
bound in good faith to execute all the laws which’ relate to any interests con- 
nected with the institution of slavery. He had: akyays considered that it was 
an outrage on their rights, that the people of the Northern States did not re- 
turn to then: their fugitive slaves. iy Sage 28 

Mr. Jonzs, of Georgia, asked Mr. McRae to state the distinction between the 
effort of those who believed the laws of Congress prohibjting the African slave 
trade unconstitutional, and the efforts of those wko believed the Fugitive slave 
law unconstitutional ? “Hy 

Mr. McRax did not mean to put the former’on the same footing as the latter, 
because he believed that the laws against the slave trade were unconstitutional, 
while the Fugitive slave law was in consonance with a plain provision of the 
Constitution. When the constitutionality of the laws prohibiting the African 
slave trade was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, then the 
people of the Southern States would stand by them ; and if they did not, they 
would place themselves in the category of the Northern people, in violating the 
Fugitive slave law. _ 

A Detxcars inquired whether he thought a State had a right to” prevent the 
introduction of slaves. 

Mr. McRar did think so. . 

The same delegate inquired why the United States had not the same right. 

Mr. MeRax answered, that the States had the right, but the federal govern- 
ment had not. He believed, that if the question of the constitutionality of 
these laws against the slave trade were presented to the Supreme Court of the , 
United States, that court would decide that it required an amendment of the 
Constitution to give Congress the right to forbid the slave trade. 
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He divided the question into two phases—one their local interests as con- 
nected with slavery; the other, their political interests as States of the con- 
federacy. On the first point he said, that they wanted a supply of labor to 
diversify their agricultural pursuits. For instance, he wanted now ten negroes 
for the purpose of cultivating a vineyard. As to the argument, that the increase 
of labor would effect a reduction in the price of cotton, that he thought was no 
objection, for half the people of the South were consumers, not producers of 
cotton. They wanted African labor to build their railroads. They wanted a 
million of Africans for their works of internal improvement. It was said that 
they did not want to produce any greater supply of cotton; but they might ss 
well argue against a further cultivation of land. Such arguments would not 
do. Were not France and England now engaged in an effort to colonize every 
spot of territory suitable for the production of cotton? They were endeavor- 
ing to Africanize Cuba and Central America. In answer to the statement, that 
the increase of cotton now kept pace with the increased demand for it, he said, 
that there had been no particnlar increase in the average production of cotton 
for the last ten years. It might not be apprehended, that there would be all at 
once an immense ‘number of Africans cast on these shores. The supply of 
Africans could not be too largely inereased for want of transportation. Besides, 
the States would haye control over the question, and might at any time inhabit 
further introductions. As to the bearing of this moyement, in a political point 
of view, he said, that unless something was done on the subject, the area of slave 
territory would be fixed ; it could not go beyond its present limits. Then the 
right of bringing their slaves into territories of the United States was practi- 
cally of no use, both for want of spare white population, and for want of slaves. 
The more slave States they had in the Union, the more strength would they 
have in the government. He did not believe, as was- asserted, that a repeal of 
the laws prohibiting slavery was impossible. He had the full belief that there 
was no impossibility in the way. He believed, that if the South saw this ques- 
tion as he did, and would make a united demand on the Congress of the United 
States for the repeal of those laws, that demand would be acceded to. (Ap- 
plause.) He thought they could array a large party in the North in favor of 
the repeal of those laws. The ship-owners of the North would find their inter- 
est in the renewal of the trade. The people of the North would rather have a 
dozen cargoes of slaves landed in the South, than return a single fugitive slave. 

Mr. Farrow of South Carolina :—I do not rise to enter into the discussion of 
the question before the Convention, uponits merits ; yet inasmuch as the hour for 
taking the vote has nearly arrived, and since the Convention has ordered that 
the vote be taken by States, and as it is uncertain what may be the vote of the 
delegation from South Carolina, and as there are some of us who intend voting 
against the resolutions whos¢’opposition may not be known under the plan of 
voting by States, I rise, at the request of five of my colleagues, who'agree with 
me in objecting’ to the adoption of these resolutions, to explain the position we 
occupy, and the state of the quéstion as we understand it is to exist in South 
Carolina. 

In December, 1856, Goy. Adams, in his annual message, recommended to the 
Legislature the reopening of the African slave trade. This was the first time the 
subject was ever brought before tho State in any other form than through the 
newspapers and presidents of one or two grand juries. Upon the reference of 
the message, that portion which related to the African slave trade was referred 
to a special committee. In that committee there was a difference of opinion. 
The committee asked and obtained leave to make their report to the succeeding 
session, to wit: 1857. At this session, there were made elaborate reports, both 
by the majority and minority of the committee. Both those reports were print- 
ed and laid on the desks of members; and when the question was taken up, 
both reports were ordered “to lie on the table.” 

The ensuing summer brought on the canvass for the general elections. But 
if there was a single election district in which the question of the African slave 
trade was made an issue, or even entered into the canvass enough to approxi- 
mate an issue, except, possibly the election district including the city of Charles- 
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ton, I was never apprized of it. And I doubt very much whether I need make 
this exception, for although my distinguished colleague, Mr. Spratt, who intro- 
duced the resolution before us, was then, as now, recognized as a champion of 
the aggressive idea on this subject, and was returned by a flattering vote as one 
of the Legislature from the city of Charleston, yet, other gentlemen were return- 
ed members from the same election district by equally flattering votes, who 
were well known to have been warmly opposed to any agitation of the subject. 

But further, sir, in the session ensuing this election, my colleague, Mr. Spratt, 
introduced in the Legislature of South Carolina, certain resolutions embodying 
his views on the African slave trade. These resolutions were nfade the special 
order, their distinguished mover was heard in their behalf ina very elaborate 
argument ; he was replied to by one of his own colleagues from the city of 
Charleston. and, thereupon, the whole subject was again ordered to “lie upon 
the table.” 

Cailed upon, sir, under these circumstances to cast a State vote on this sub- 
ject, five of my colleagues here with myself, entertain the belief, with due defer- 
ence to those of our colleagues who may favor the adoption of these resolutions, 
that the question of re-opening the African slave trade has, up to this time, 
been entirely ignored by the State of South Carolina. And this statement is 
made in justice to those of us of the South Carolina delegation whose opposition 
might otherwise be buried under the plan of voting by States. If I have erred 
in this statement, I will thank any one of my colleagues to correct me. 

A word as to the verdict of the Charleston jury in the recent trial of the 
Echo crew. It has been assumed by gentlemen in discussions on this floor, and 
IT have keard it assumed on the streets and in the halls of the hotels of their 
city, that the jury in Charleston undertook to decide upon the law as well as 
the evidence. I have good reasons for believing that this assumption is gratuitous. 
The jury never considered the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the law. 
In their judgment, the evidence was not sufficient to show that the defendants 
were truly charged. I-have been eredibly informed that this declaration had been, 
made by every juror who was charged with the case. If Iam not greatly mis- 
taken, 1 have been so informed by my colleague, Mr. Spratt, himself, whose 
authority will not be questioned. 
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Statement of the number of Passengers arriving in the United States by sea, from 
Foreign Countries, from September 30, 1843, to December 31, 1858. 


Years. Males. Females. Sex not Total. 
stated. 

Sept. 80, 1848, to Sept. 30, 1844 49,897 35,867 — 84, 64 
Do. 1844, do. 1845 GOMUGS 49,311 1,406 119,896 
Do. 1845, do. 1846 90,974 66,778 897 158,649 
Do. 1846, do. 1847 139,167 99,835 990 239,482 
Do. 1847, do. 1848 136,128 92,883 472 229,483 
Do. 1848, do. 1849 179,256 119,915 512 299,688 
Do. 1849, do. 1859 200,904 113,392 1,038 315,334 
Do. 1850, to Dee. 31, 1850 38,282 27,107 181 65,570 
Dee. 31, 1850, do. 1851 245,017 163,745 66 408,828 
Do. 1851, do. 1852 235,731 160,174 1,488 397,348 
Do. 1852, do. 1853 286,782 164,178 72 460,982 
Do. 1853, do. 1854 284,887 175,587 — 430,474 
Do. 1854, do. 1855 ~ 140,181 90,288 12 280,476 
Do. 1855, do. 1856 186,308 89,188 — 224,496 
Do. 1856, do. 1857 162,588 109,020 — 271,558 
Do. 1857, do. 1858 89,648 54,704 300 144,652 


Ika 6 Aoodocine HoDUbe 2,432,829 1,611,457 7,384 4,051,670 
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Tue publishers, Pudney & Russell, 

New-York. send us a very neat little 
volume, from the pen of Edward A. 
“Pollard, of Virginia, entitled ‘ Black 
Diamonds Gathered inthe Darky Homes 
of the South.” 
' It abounds in incidents of Southern 
slaves and masters, illustrating, very 
happily, the patriarchal relation which 
subsists between the races at the South, 
and defending the institution more than 
allargument from the assaults of ignor- 
ance or prejudice. There are eleven 
letters in this volume, written from 
every section of the South, in lively 
style, to a gentleman of New-York, and 
they display an admirable acquaintance 
from personal experience with the negro 
life, manners, habits, thoughts, and in- 
clinations. 

We haye only space to make a single 
extract, and to express the hope that 
the enterprise of the publishers will 
meet with the most satisfactory re- 
turn. 


But the idea we get of the negro’s religion 
is not always ludicrous. Some of their super- 
stitions are really beautiful, and illustrate, 
their poetic cast of mind. Their hymns, or 
religious chants, might furnish a curious 
book. The words are generally very few, and 
repeated over and over again ; and the lines 
though very unequal, are sung with a natural 
cadence that impresses the ear very agreeably. 
Most of them relate to the moment of death, 
and in some of them are simple and poetidt: 
images whichare often touching. 


tion: 


Oh, carry me away, carry me away, my Lord! 

Carry me to the berryin’ ground, 

The green trees a-bowing. Sinner, fare you 
well! 

Ithank the Lord I want to go, 

To leave them all behind. 

Oh, carry me away, carry meaway, my Lord! 

Carry me to the berryin’ ground. 


The following is an image of touching sim- 
plicity—a thought of poetry : 


Iam gwine home children ; fam gwine home, 
children, 

De angel bid me to come. 

Iam gwine down to de water stde— 

Tis de harvest time, children, 

And de angel bid me come. 


The negroes here have three or four churches 
of different denominations—Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and Presbyterian —in which there is 
regular service every Sunday. The sermons 
and exhortations of the colored preachers, as 
we see them reported, are mostly mere carica- 
tures. They are often sensible, and if the 
mages are those of an untutored imagination, 
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they are often anything in the world but lu- 
dicrous. I attended the services of one of 
the negro churches last Sunday, and heard 
really a very sensible exhortation from one of 
their colored preachers, who, although he 
commenced by telling his congregation that 
“death was knocking at their heels,” went on 
to draw a picture of the judgment with a 
wild, native sublimity that astonished me. 

A feature in the services struck me rather 
ludicrously. ‘The congregation sang a duet, 
which ran somewhat as follows : 


First Voices, Oh, hallelujah! Glory in my 
soul ! 
Second Voices. Humph! Whar? 


F. V. When the moon goes down the moun- 
tain, hide your face from God. 

S.V. Humph! Whar? 

F.V. To talk with Jesus. 
lujah! 


Glory halle- 


With the first approaches of August 
the crowds who have been seeking the 
baths and breezes of the seashore, 
begin sensibly to decline, and away, 
away to the mountain, hies every seeker 
of pleasure or of health, reversing what 
would seem to us thé natural order, for, 
most assuredly, as we intimated before, 
nothing can be more inviting than the 
climate of Old Point Comfort, at least, 
in the autumn months. However, it 
always easier, and requires less self- 
sacrifice, to follow thecurrent than to 
oppose it, so that our present inklings 
are done at a window,which, from Para- 
dise,now overlooks height and slope and 
vale and green shades, to be found no- 
where, perhaps, in such exquisite alter- 


Sutrpuur ‘Springs — the famed old 
Greenbrier. 

Who are here, or rather, who are not, 
of tll the throngs that people the summer 
lands where swamps breathe pestilence 
and wealth, where King Cotton mar- 
shals his hosts, where the rice and the 
cane fields sweep over whole principali- 
ties, the narcotic weed thrives in rank 
profusion, and the turpentine and the tar 
are distilled into unsightly vessels—who 
are not here? They come with the sav 
ing sand the spoils of another campaign, 
and what savings and what spoils have 
abundant harvests and high prices ad- 
mitted, at the very time when our neigh- 
bors of the North and Northwest, with 
their boasted free labor, talk of com- 
mercial revulsions, and of panics, of 
lands depreciated and without a market, 
and of population coming to a stand for 
want of employment and support. 
Happy denizens of the cotton and the 
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eane fields, who have had the good sense 
to follow nature and experience, and dis- 
regard insane theories and speculations, 
which, in their struggle to overthrow 
existing things, are even successful in 
establishing worse ones! 

A truce, however, to reflections of 
this kind, when seated at a window 
which overlooks such a scene; where 
the repose, or,if you please, the elo- 
quence of nature is made more attrac- 
tive by the presence of happy, joyous 
groups, who, in continuous processions, 
are wending through the paths and 
among the shades, now discoursing love 
and now the last night’s ball or prom- 
enade, now staid and sober and now 
with all the graces and airs of coquetry, 
so far beyond the reach of art. Girl, 
widow, or matron, smiling at sweet 
sixteen, or perhaps aping it (but we 
recall that last expression as unworthy 
of our window)—girl, widow, or matron, 
Tam a man and therefore cannot be in- 
different (indeed if causes us to write at 
the rate of about two lines an hour!) to 
the raven or the golden tresses which 
are waving in the breeze ; the expanded 
muslins which retain their own in spite 
of the breezes; the little feet which 
“play in and out’ from beneath, and 
the infinitely rich and varied colorings 
of vesture which rival birds and but- 
terflies, aurora borealis, and kaleido- 
scopic pictures. To alter a line from 
Terrence, which the old Roman, if ever 
a gallant, will approve— 


“Tam aman,and nothingthat relates to woman 
Is matter of indifference to me.” 


But there sounds the music, and for- 
tunately, too, for us, considering the 
doubtful ground upon which we are 
treading—the music which‘admonishes 
of the approach of the dinner hour, 
where any amount of~ sentimentality 
will be readily and instantaneously, 
merged and lost in the ery for “ mutton 
chops” and other like delicacies of a 
mountain watering-place. 


Apropos of mutton. We are told 
somewhere by Bulwer, in that most 
extraordinary, philosophical, and lite- 
rary effort of the present age, “ What 
will He do with It?” that lovers are 
visited with a most inordinate appetite, 
reversing a very common and vulgar 
opinion that one who has lost his heart 
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must necessarily have lost his digestion 
with it. Therefore, on the boards of 

this wonderful theatre—where beauty 
gleams and sparkles and burns from 
beneath the fleecy clouds, to use a 
figure from Ossian, which encompasses’ 
it and takes willing captives the stub- 
bornest natures, causing men and some- 
times women, otherwise dignified 
enough and tolerably philosophical, 

to indulge “fantastic tricks,” not al- 
ways graceful and occasionally a little 
ridiculous —let no caterer for mere 
vulgar appelite imagine, in the inno- 
cence of his heart for a moment, that 
boundless amphitheatre of hills, waving 
green grass, romantic shades,and limpid 

waters, are food enough to satisfy every 

craving want. This may have been the 

case in former times, but it is otherwise 
taught now by the Academy and Mr. 

Bulwer. The White Sulphur caterers 

have, we are glad to see, taken the 

hint, and in regulating their tariff for 

the water, had in mind the quantity and 
quality of the boot which was to be 

thrownin with it. Matters of this sort, 

vulgar as they are, have undoubtedly 

improved very vastly the present season, 

though leaving much behind still to be 

desired. A very good plan would be to 

resort to the restaurant and private 

dish system entirely, or what would be 

just as well, remove the causes alto- 

gether which render it in part and at 

times a matter of necessity. The hint 

we throw out, not for the exclusive 

benefit of our friends here, but for those 

everywhere who have charge of the 

inner man, in our villages and towns 

and cities, who Imagine that the hotel 

charter vests, in them perpetual right 

to hash yillanous compounds and con- 

vert God’s good gifts into instruments 

of indigestion and repulsion, mortifying 

the flesh by day and by night after a 

very systematic fashion. In some 

of our villages, at the South particu- 

larly, the grand juries should be 

charged to look into the thing. We 

commend it to the attention of the 

judges, and particularly to the atten- 

tion of Judge Campbell, if filibuster- 

ing and the odious slave trade ever 

leave him a moment's leisure again. 


Many thousand persons have visited 
the White Sulphur Springs the present 
season, more, they tell us, than the 
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last, and innumerable improvements 
have been made in the past twelve 
months. The interest of the place 
and the throngs will continually in- 
crease, and though much of the charm 
of the olden time has departed from it, 
the spirit of change is that of our peo- 
‘ple, and we must not be so old fogyish 
as to complain. Railroads are not so 
ehoice in the cargoes that they bring 
as were the lumbering old stage- 
coaches, and are a very democratic in- 
stitution ; but who granted a perpetual 
charter to the patricians to run the 
stage-coach? We are glad to say, 
however, that much of the olden times 
still lingers here, the propriety of de- 
meanor, polish of manner, courtesy and 
cleverness which seem inseparable from 
Southern society, and contrasts its 
places of resort very favorably with 
those of other sections. Intemperance, 
back-biting parvenuism have scarcely 
a foothold, and while we know of seve- 
ral hundred very excellent, very intel- 
Jigent, very virtuous and wealthy 
people here, we scarcely know of a 
single lion, or one to whom place or 
power or fashionable life have impart- 
ed the slightest consideration over and 
above their intrinsic merits. Some of 
the best and truest men of the South 
are here, and some of her fairest 
women, and mingling with them in 
pleasant intercourse, a few, and a very 
select few, from beyond the Potomac, 
whom we are glad to see, and to wel- 
come and to treat with the same pro- 
prieties that we treat one another. 
However, we are growing prosy, and 
will come to a close with the remark, 
that among the most gratifying features 
of the present season is the fact that 
we can hear nothing said on any side 
of politics, Charleston conventions, and 
President making. It is evident that 
the South is all right and moving to- 
gether, and will be ready to strike in 
the proper manner when the time shall 
come, if come it does. 


Just as we were upon the verge of 
throwing out some thoughts upon the 
subject of language and of grammar, 
growing out of a recent examination of 
Webster's Dictionary, in connection 
with an article which appeared in Rus- 
sell’s Magazine, we received the follow- 
ing note from our friend, George Fitz- 
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hugh, of Virginia, which is in his ac- 
customed vein, mixing up a good deal 
of sound practical common sense, with 
not a few paradoxes, and not a little 
learning. We wonder if Mr. Fitzhugh 
has seen Mr. Poet Mackay’s ‘“ Life and 
Liberty in America,” and if he smiled 
at the notice which that savant has 
taken of his philosophy. Thereon will 
hang some notes of our own whenever 
we shall become sufficiently settled 
and composed to deal in metaphysics. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Mackay’s book forms 
a part of our light literature of the 
Virginia springs, and Mr. Fitzhugh 
smokes his pipe at Port Royal. But 
here are his notes on Dictionaries and 
Grammars : 


“Learning grammar, getting the diction- 
ary by heart, and teaching girls rhetoric, are 
modern fashions and usages. They consume 
much time, and cost much money. It is 
time to inquire whether they be useful or 
profitable. 

“Nature is the great grammarian, Order, 
rule, subordination of parts, are observable in 
all her works, whether material or intel- 
lectual. The child instinctively, intuitively, 
by ‘spontaneous apperception,’ learns the 
meaning of words, the inflections, connec- 
tions, dependence, and power of words. He 
becomes linguist, grammarian, and rhetori- 
cian, naturally and by neze-sity. It is his 
intellectual growth, the growth of his mind, 
and goes on without effort or volition, just as 
does the growth ofhis body. Wholesome food 
and exercise are all required in either case. 
Good associations and good books are the 
food for the mind—Nature will do the rest. 
From these sources the child learns the 
meaning, force, arrangement, and dependence 
of words, and acquires a pure, idiomatic and 
expressive style. They can be acquired from 
no other source. Nature is the only gram- 
marian. Philologists vainly attempt to ana- 
lyze Nature (language), and to correct her 
eccentricies and aberrations. They give us, 
or attempt te give us, the anatomy of lan- 
guage, not to make it. Charlatanic school- 
masters firmly believe that grammar controls 
language ; and such.also is the vulgar opin- 
ion of the world, which has given rise to the 
rage and fashion for the studies which we are 
criticising, A child of six years old speaks 
English with more purity, more idiomatical- 
ly, more expressively, more gramimatically 
and rhetorically, than any schoolmaster or 
professor in America speaks Latin. Nature 
has taught the child what Nature alone can 
teach. The professor has vainly attempted 
to learn Latin from grammars, dictionaries, 
and rhetorical treatises. His Latin is ncither 
pure nor expressive, because it has not been 
caugbt in the natural way. The little that 
he does know of the true spiritand genius of 
the language has been caught up by associa- 
tion with books, acquired by ‘spontaneous 
apperception,’ just as English has been 
learned by the child. Everyday reading of 
the Latin classics, without help of dictionary 
or grammar, and gathering the sense from the 
context and subject-matter just as children 
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learn English, may teach a man the Latia of 
books. The Latin appropriate for conversa- 
tion cannot be acquired, because no books 
contain it. 

“Tt is a gross error to suppose that the vul- 
gar and the ignorant speak ungrammatically. 
Their language is far more grammatical than 
that of the learned. The ignorant speak 
tae os pe beeause they speak naturally, 
the learned ungrammatically, because they 
follow not nature alone, but the arbitrary 
and artificial standard of fashion or polite 
usage, which cramps, conventionalizes, and 
distortslanguage. This artificial language of 
good society must also ,be learned by early 
association. Grammars can’t teachit. The 
boy who, up to ten years of age, has had 
only ignorant and unfashionable associates, 
may become learned at school, may in after- 
life be a great’ and useful man, a nature’s 
nobleman, but he will never acquire a fash- 
ionable colloquial vocabulary. 

“Sending him to school to learn grammar 
makes things worse, for he acquires a pie- 
bald pedantic manner, which has neither the 
naturalness of ignorance, nor the artificial 
finish of polite usage. ; 

“he unnatural, ungrammatical, inaccu- 
rate, conventional language of the learned 
and polite, affects to be cosmopolitan and un- 
changeable, and to be a better medium of 
intercourse between distant localities and 
distant ages, than the’dialects of the vulgar, 
which are continually adapting themselves to 
local and temporary circumstances. The 
claim has some truth in it, and we would not 
banish altogether what is (falsely) called 
correct language, but preserve it for histori- 
cal writing, for diplomacy, and especially for 
epitaphs. It resembles, in many respects, a 
dead language. Jt is a general, though inac- 
curate, medium of intercourse between dif- 
ferent nations and ages, partially true and 
expressive at all times and places, exactly so, 
at none. Dialects and provincialisms, the 
language of the vulgar, are the only accurate 
and poetical language. Their divergence 
from pre-established usage is but an effort of 
nature, adapting them to new circumstances 
and new social relations. The Greeks had 
ihe good sense and good taste not to pro- 
scribe, but to cultivate dialects. Lindley 
Murray and Dictionary Webster would com- 
pel even Southerners to talk Cockney, al- 
though there be no words in Cockney yocab- 
ulary to describe accurately our institutions, 
our habits, customs, religious, political, or 
social relations. The South, to some extent, 
must gradually adopt a language or dialect 
of her own, for no existing language was 
made for us, or grew up among us, and, there- 
fore, none can be exactly suited to us. 

“We have said that polite, cosmopolitan 
English may be necessary as a common me- 
dium, yet we think Latin would answer the 
purpose much better, for it is studied and un- 
‘derstood by the learned in all civilized 
countries, cin neyer change, and accords bet- 
ter with the turn of thought and the insti- 
tutions-of most of Christendom than the 
English. Besides, the French is a much more 
fashionable language than the English, is 
more generally cultivated, and would readily 
give place to the Latin. because it is more 
than half Latin, and prepares the way fur its 
acquisition. 

“Up to the time of the Reformation, almost 
all books throughout Christendom were 
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written in Latin. The liturgy of the Catho- 
lic church is still Latin. This, in some de- 
gree, preserves uniformity of religion at all 
times and in all countries. The tendency of 
Protestantism has, until lately, been to con- 
stant chenge, division, and schism. A power- 
ful reaction has, however, commenced, 
which is evinged by the rapid increase ‘of 
Catholicism in England, and the tendency to: 
High-Churchism in both England and Amer. 
ica. We welcome this moyement, in its’. 
political aspect, as one among a thousand.” 
signs, that mankind are becoming: tired of} 
excess of liberty, growing out of excess of're- . 
formation. It is a conservative reaction that 
is full of promise for slave society. 

“Grammars and dictionaries in vain at- 
tempt to stereotype living languages. Na- 
ture is full of variety and of change, as it is 
of rule and of order. Language, like all 
other productions of nature, is too various 
and too subtle in its elements and composi- 
tion to admit of thorough analysis—and 
grammar is but the analysis of language. 
Grammarians and lexicographers should 
chiefly confine their attention to dead lan- 
guages, for then their work need not be done 
over again in each successive age. Dissect 
and anatomize the dead, but let the living 
alone, for their to-morrow’s growth and 
change will falsify the theories of to-day. 

“The Romans and Greeks had no gram- 
mar. Homer, Virgil, and Horace, never 
heard of cases, tenses, moods, adverbs, con- 
junctions, participles, &c., &c. They wrote 
grammatically, because nature compelled 
and necessitated their doing so. They wrote 
elegantly and fashionably, because their as- 
sociations were elegant and fashionable, and 
because they were men of taste and genius. 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Addison, were 
equally ignorant of any school grammar of 
their own language. Nay, more, no one in 
our day, who writes or speaks well, ever 
thinks of the rules of English grammar. 

“Good scholars do not learn English gram- 
mar, nor do the very indifferently educated. 
The attempt ismade to teach it to boys he- 
tween ten and fifteen who are intended for 
business, and to boarding-school misses. It 
is the ntost abstruse branch of pure meta- 
physics, and the boys and girls, after getting 
it by heart and parsing mechanically, know 
as little about it as their teachers. 

“ Philology, the study of the ablest minds 
when fully matured, is one of the most pleas- 
ing and useful studies. Nothing sheds so 
much light on the history, laws, religions, 
manners, and customs of the past. Nothing 
furnishes so much light to metaphysical in- 
vestigations into the nature of man, his pas- 
sions, propensities, affections, moral and in- 
tellectual faculties. 

“Jet Champollions still explore philology, 
but Heaven deliver us from Blair, Lindley 
Murray, and Dictionary Webster. 

“Readopt, for scholars, divines, lawyers, 
historians. diplomatists, and all scientific 
men, the Latin as a cosmopolitan language, 
and universal and unchanging medium of in- 
tercourse, and leaye English to grow and 
change, and adapt itself with precision and 
expressiveness to all yarieties of places, 
time, and circumstances. 

“ Change and split up into dialects and pro- 
vincialisms it will, despite of grammarians, 
lexicographers, and rhetoricians. 

“Tn adopting Latin, as we propose, as the 
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common language of the learned, it would be| for this leads to investigation and study 


necessary to coins many new words, but these 
would be the same everywhere, and like the 
old law terms, might easily be interwoven 
on the Latin groundwork. 

“Leave Nature to teach granmmar, and she, 
with proper reading and associations, will 
teach it thoroughly, without labor, or fee, or 
loss of time. Banish Lindley Murray, Blair, 
and-Webster, from the school-house altoge- 
they. English dictionaries, though needed 
for occasional reference, are not proper 
school-books. The meaning of words’ is 
learned accurately and without effort from 
the context, and can be learned ‘thoroughly 
in no other way. s 

‘¢ Hven in acquiring dead and foreign lan- 
guages, although obliged to begin with the 
dictionary, we never learn the full force and 
delicate definition of words, except from the 
context. 

“Ultimately, all language is learned from 
the context, or not mastered and thoroughly 
understood at all. We only comprehend an 
author when we think in his words. 

“ After we have learned a dead language, 
we muy analyze and generalize it,and compre- 
hend its rules. It is absurd and impossible 
to learn the grammar ofa language until we 
haye learned the language itself, ana unneces- 
sary to learnit afterward. Indeed.in learn- 
ing all languages, whether from association 
(like infants) , or from books, we insensibly, 
intuitively, and without labor or effort, learn 
its grammatical construction. The school 
grammars but give arbitrary names and rules 
to our knowledge thus acquired. Yet to ap- 
ply understandingly these names and rules 
requires the power of intellectual abstrac- 
tion; the ability to look into our own pro- 
cess2s of thought; besides the labor of com- 
mitting those arbitrary names and rules to 
memory. The first process is the unconscious 
learning of natural grammar. The latter 
is but learning the names and rules arbitra- 
ray applied to this natural grammar. 

~What Butler says of rhetoric is equally 
true as to grammar: 


‘The rhetorician’s rules 
But teach to name his tools.’ 


“ The disuse of Latin and Greek grammars 
would lessen by half the labor of acquiring 
those langnages, and they would be more 
accurately comprehended, yet we seek not 
to change the manner of teaching them. 
The youths who acquire them can generally 
afford the useless loss of time and money, 
which the present mode of teaching occa- 
sions, and are kept out of mischief the longer 
by its tediousness. 

‘english Grammar is taught to those who 
cannot afford loss of either time or money. It 
is in their Hehalf we enter our solemn protest 
againstthe present fashionable mode of tui- 
tion. The time wasted in the vain and use- 
less attempt to learn English Grammar, if 
properly applied, would enable the student 
to acquire the rudiments of History, Chemis- 
try, Natural Philosophy, Geology, Natural 
History, Geography, Mineralogy, and Bot- 
any. And it is only necessary to learn the 
rudiments of those branches of education at 
school. Observation, attention, reading, and 
a little study, are constantly, in after-life, 
adding to our stock of knowledge. 

“In fact, in many useful branches of learn- 
ng, it suffices to excite curiosity at school, 
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when we quit school. 

“The whole subject which we treat is one 
of abstruse metaphysics, and though of prac- 
tical everyday importance, cannot be reduced 
to the comprehension of mere practical busi- 
ness men. This we regret.” 


In our advertising department will 
be found a page devoted to the New- 
Orleans School of Medicine and another 
devoted to the Female College at Ma- 
rion, Alabama. It gives us pleasure to 
call attention to the various institutions 
of learning which are daily increasing 
their foothold at the South, and to ex- 
tend to them a very large share of our 
advertising facilities. The New-Orleans 
School of Medicine has, ina very few 
years, risen to a position of command- 
ing usefulness, and challenges support 
overall competition. With an able and 
energetic faculty, and with every ma- 
terial aid it must very soon become the 
leading medical institution in the en- 
tire South. We commend it to the at- 
tention of our readers. The Marion 
Female Institute is one of the largest 
and most successful at the South, and 
is patronized by many of our worthiest 
and best families. While upon the 
subject we may add that the card of 
the Baltimore Female College, which 
should have appeared in our last num- 
ber, and which was editorially noticed 
in terms of commendation, now ap- 
pears in its appropriate place. The 
Male and Female Academy at Hampton, 
Virgima, two miles from Old Point 
Comfort, is under charge of John B. 
Carey and an efficient faculty, and was 
recently visited by us. The location is 
beautiful and healthy, the terms mod- 
erate, and the number of students 
large. 


President Tyler's address, which ap- 
peared in our last number, was but one 
of a series more or less elaborate, made 
by leading citizens of Virginia at.a re- 
cent celebration by the Alumni and 
others of William and Mary College. 
The whole was reported in detail by 
an experienced person, andy placed in 
our possession where it now remains, 
It is well worthy of publication and 
ean be had for that purpose by any 
person who will undertake it and give 
a moderate remuneration to the re- 
porter. 
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Tus unpretending work, from which we expected so littlé 
when we took it up, is, we find on perusal, the most interest-, 
ing and valuable book that has recently issued from the 
American press. The narrative, while it is sufficiently full,’ 
is never tedious ; and the style is concise, plain, correct, and per- 
spicuous. There is no appearance of that exaggeration, so 
common with travellers ; and besides, the impress of truthful- 
ness which it thus bears on its face, the res geste which 
it narrates, and the events, manners, customs, and countries, 
which it describes, were witnessed by hundreds of others, who 
would have contradicted or corrected any errors or misstate- 
ments of the duthor. We are not exactly informed who the 
author or authors are, but presume we are chiefly indebted to 
Commodore Perry, who commanded and ably conducted the 
expedition, the history of which, Dr. Tomes gives us. It is 
styled on the title page, ‘“‘ An Abridgment of the Government 
Narrative of the Expedition to Japan, under Commodere 
Perry.” 

A mere list of the principal points visited, will give the read- 
er assurance that the book is useful, instructive, and interest- 
ing. ; 

Our commercial marine, while it inspires respect for our 
country abroad, and enriches us at home, has in two wars 
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formed a strong arm of defence, and hence, expeditions like 
this, which increase the area of our commerce and the num- 
ber of our ships; have a. peculiar interest. To children, this 
book is very valuable, for nong4s better calculated to give 
them:a taste fok reading. It tis easy to understand, and it 
amuses while it’ instructs: ‘Simply as the story is related, we 
yet seem to be conducted into fairy land, where truth wears 
the air of fiction and romance. 

That the earth is round and revolves on its axis, is what 
children are easily taught to say, but with great difficulty 
made to comprehend. Reading this book will lead them along 
insensibly, and without effort, to the understanding of facts 
which it is hard to explain to them .on the maps or globes 
alone. ‘The relative position of the various quarters of the 
globe is best learned by following some voyager around the 
world. 

This expedition sets out from Norfolk, Virginia, and touches 
At the island of Madeira, of which it gives a lively description— 
stops a while at St. Helena, at the Cape of Good Hope, Mau- 
‘titius, Ceylon, passes through the straits of Malacca, stops at 

and describes Singapore, sails to Macao, and visits several pla- 
ces in China, thence to the island of Lew Chew, and finally 
to the isle of Niphon in Japan. Several cities and many 
villages are visited in Japan, and many voyages made 
thence to China and Lew Chew. Wherever the ships touch, 
the book gives an account of the inhabitants—their manners, 
customs, dress, laws, government, religion, state of civilization, 
&c. ‘The countries visited have none been long known to 
Europeans. ‘Trade, but lately introduced, is changing their 
character and pursuits, and introducing new races, customs, 
laws, languages, and religions, almost daily. New descrip- 
tions of such countries are needed every ten years, and this 
book comes in most appropriately to supply such need. 

Left to themselves, the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian ra- 
ces seem to be as unchangeable in their habits as the bee ; but 
they are readily modified and revolutionized by contact with 
superior civilization. It is probable that the apprehension of 
such results oceasions the great jealousy and dislike of for- 
eigners, exhibited by all their governments, and officials of ev- 
ery grade. In all ages, barbarians have avoided trade with 
civilized nations. Czesar, in the first chapter of his Commen- 
tartes, and in othéf*parts of that work, mentions this asa trait 
distinguishing the f¥fost warlike and powerful of the Gallic 
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tribes. They thought such trade begat effeminacy of man- 
ners. Is not this an instinct of self-preservation with which 
Providence has endowed the weaker races? It may be so; 
yet we cannot but believe that the time has now arrived when 
a “manifest destiny” has determined that a higher civiliza- 
tion and a purer religion shall spread throughout the earth, 
In its progress, some irreclaimably savage races, lixe those of 
ancient Palestine and our North American Indians, may be 
exterminated—but general human good will be the ultimate 
result. 

Docility, imitativeness, curiosity, providence for the fature, 
industry, patience, and ingenuity, distinguish the Chinese, and 
many other Asiatic raves. These traits of character adapt. 
them to enter the field of competition with any race, and 
hence we find the Chinese flourishing in California, in Austra- 
lia, and in many of the East India islands, although brovght 
into daily competition with the most keen-witted and enter- 
prising of the white race. ‘I'he Japanese seem to be a superi-. 
or race to the Chinese, and will probably learn much from in- 
tercourse with the whites, without forgetting or losing those 
invaluable arts, customs, and institutions, which they now pos- 
sess, and which, from théir results, must be, in many respects, 
superior to those of Europe or America. They must under- 
stand the art of government, the science of national, social, and 
individual economy, better than we, for, with denser popula- 
tions than ours, crime, pauperism, and gross ignorance, are lit- 
tle known among them. 

In the passages we are about to quote, the reader will find 
that Commodore Perry practised much dignity, reserve and 
ceremony, in order to inspire the barbarians with respect and 
awe. ‘They, however, beat him far at his own game. They 
were more ceremonious, and completely thwarted all his ef- 
forts to approach their prince, or even to discover what sort of 
a being he was. After several visits to the island he left in 
doubt whether the infant and the regency were not a mere 
sham and pretence, and a real Lew Chew potentate too sacred 
a personage to have his presence desecrated by foreign eyes. 

_ None of the absurdities of this wicked and charlatanic age 
are so mischievous and disorganizing as that which proposes 
to dispense with form, reserve, and ceremony, on the part of of- 
ficials). very captain of a ship, cvery master, and every tu- 
tor, knows, that men kept at a distance are easily governed. 
But “ familiarity breeds contempt,” and nécessitates the prac- 
tice of cruelty, instead of the mi.der regimens of ‘form, dress, 
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and reserve Some clever northern novelist complains that the 
late Commodore Jones did not treat the author while he was a 
common sailor in a ship commanded by the commodore, with 
half the familiarity that he did when he afterward met him 
at the President’s levee. No man ever lived who more beau- 
tifully blended simplicity of deportment and easy familiarity 
with true dignity than did the commodore—for he was modest 
as he was brave. For two centuries his ancestry have fur- 
nished many of the best specimens of the Virginia cavalier ; 
and even now, we could point with pride to more than one of 
these Joneses, and say, ‘‘ There isa Virginian.” The complain- 
ing author affords in his own person as correct a sample of the 
‘smart pert Yankee ” as the commodore did of the Virginian. 
The conservative citizens of the North resemble in character 
and sentiment the commodore, rather than the author, and 
deprecate and dread the existence among them of that clever 
superficial class of thinkers to which this writer belongs. 

Thirty years ago we recollect reading an essay in a Dublin 
Review, wherein the writer flippantly congratulated Americans 
on ‘‘ having learned to dispense justice without the aid of the 
tailor and the barber.’”’ We have learned no such thing. On 
the contrary, ministers of justice in ditizen’s dress are fast fall- 
ing into contempt, and improvised modes usurping their office. 

If men can be governed by appearances, what cruel folly to 
resort to the less efficacious means of sword and cannon. In 
truth, man’s knowledge is confined to appearances. His fae-. 
ulties cannot detect and grasp realities. To express ourselves. 
in philosophical phraseology, ‘‘ phenomena, not nowmena” are 
the subjects of human knowledge. 

It is the adherence to time-honored forms and ceremonies 
and dress, that renders the Catholic services so imposing in ef- 
fect on the wise and learned, as well as on the weak and ig- 
norant. We indulge in these reflections because we think the 
effort to dispense with the formal and extraneous, is the most 
dangerous symptom of the silly, conceited, pedantic age in 
which we live. If Southerners thought for themselves, there 
would be no need of such reflections, for their antecedents and 
surroundings incline them to conservatism, but fashion binds 
them to the car of Yankee and European radicalism, although 
to them it may prove a car of Juggernaut. 

The Lew Chew Isles lie off the coast of China, south of the 
Japan Isles, and near the Tropic. The fourth chapter of the 
book before us, thus opens : 
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“Nothing could be more grateful to the eye, after the sea voyage, than the 
first view of the Lew Chew Islands, which arise in picturesque elevations from 
the sea, covered with the freshest verdure. The large island—Great Lew Chew, 
as it is called—towered above the numerous islets of the group. Its sides, 
which here rolled from a central ridge in gentle undulations of fertile fields, and 
there broke into precipitous crags and irregular rocks down to the coral shore, 
were beautifully diversified by waving rice, groves of pines, palms, and a rich 
vegetation of varied hues of grain. On the lowland, within the inner harbor, 
the brown tiled roofs of a group of houses became visible as the ships doubled 
the cape, aptly called Abbey Point, from the castellated appearance of the crags 
and roeks which crowned its summit, and gave it the appearance of one of those 
religious establishments of the middle ages.. A number of junks were at an- 
chor near the shore, and betokened some degree of trading activity. 

_ “The first movement from the land was the hoisting the ubiquitous British en- 
sign from the summit of a crag which rises to the north of the town, and soon 
some persons were discerned in the distance, apparently watching with eager 
curiosity the approach of the vessels. The whole squadron presented quite a 
formidable appearance, and naturally awakened a great interest on shore, and 
as the steamers closed in with the land the stir among the natives, who could 
be seen busily moving about with their white umbrellas—for a pattering rain kept 
briskly falling—was quite apparent. 

“The ships bad hardly come to anchor, when a boat came alongside the Sus- 
quehanna, bringing a couple of native dignitaries from the shore. Those gen- 
tlemen of Napha made quite an imposing appearance, and would have glad- 
dened the heart of an artist in search of a couple of model patriarchs of the 
time of Joseph and his brethren, Their costume, complexion, and reverend air, 
were quite in character with the patriarchal worthies, the thought of whom 
their presence suggested. They wore long flowing robes of yellow and blue 
grass-cloth, which were gathered in at the waist with sashes, and fell below in 
folds, nearly to their white sandaled feet. On their heads were bright yellow 
eaps of a round, oblong form, resembling somewhat the Turkish fez in shape, 
termed, in the Lew Chew dialect, hatlee matchu, which were tied under their 
chins with strings, while, from their swarthy, oriental faces, down to their breasts, 
flowed long beards. 

“The Lew Chew dignitaries came on board, bowing so profoundly, that they 
nearly touched the decks, at each salaam, with their heads ; and then, after as- 
suming a temporary perpendicular, presented to one of the officers their cards. 
These cards were three feet in length, and of a red color. It was found con- 
venient, from their size, to carry them folded, and they were accordingly borne 
doubled up. Who these dignitaries were, or what the purpose of their visit, 
was not very clear, for none of the officers understood their language, and the 
Chinese interpreter of the expedition, Mr. Williams, had only just arrived from 
Maeao in the Saratoga, and had not yet come on board the flag-ship, the Sus- 
quehanna. One of the commodore’s Chinese stewards was therefore summoned 
in the emergency, and he understood the characters on the brobdignag cards 
sufficiently to interpret that the visit was a mere chin-chin, or one of politeness. 
They asked very curiously after the commodore, and expressed a wish to see 
him. The commodore, however, knowing the ceremonious sort of people he had 
to deal with, and how necessary it was to conform to their oriental notions of 
dignity, refused to receive them. He had resolved upon showing himself only 
to the highest in authority, and had reason to suppose, that his present visitors. 
though undoubtedly of the ton, were not of the loftiest official position.” 


We will add part of the adventures of an exploring party 
who visited the interior of this lovely island : 


“The party sent by the commodore to explore the interior of Great Lew 
Chew, now returned, after an absence of a week. ‘ 
“ This isluod is far the largest of the whole group, of which there are thirty 
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six in all. Great Lew Chew is thirty to forty miles long, and twelve to fifteen 
wide. Situated between twenty-six and twenty-seven degrees north latitude, 
with a rich soil, a delightful climate, and a mingled vegetation of temperate and 
tropical countries, there can be no place to surpass it in the prodigahty of na- 
ture’s gifts. E F 

“The exploration had extended over one half the island, in the course of 
which nearly one hundred and eight miles had been travelled. The course was 
in accordance with the commodore’s orders, first across Great Lew Chew to the 
east, and thence along the northern coast, and back through the interior of the 
island. The authorities had not been previously informed of the intended ex- 
ploration, but so much were they on the alert with regard to every movement 
of the Americans, that the party had hardly started when they were overtaken, 
on the paved road which leads to Shendi, by a portly personage, accompanied 
by two younger officers, with black beards and swarthy complexions, and about 
a dozen attendants. These men presented themselves as guides, but were evi- 
dently very sharp-sighted and scrutinizing spies. A crowd of curious specta- 
tors had also collected, and followed the explorers for some distance out of the 
town of Napha. The four Chinese Coolie attendants, having showed early symp- 
toms of breaking down under their loads of baggage, the portly old Lew-Chew- 
an officer, who seemed to be the chief in charge, was requested to supply a sub- 
stitute ; accordingly some spry natives were soon summoned from the neighbor- 
hood, who came up with bamboo poles and relieved the Coolies, who were a set 
of lazy vagabonds, of one half their load. 

“The Lew-Chewan leader, whose title was Pe-ching, or treasurer, was a ven- 
erable man, with a snow-white beard and most benevolent aspect. He, as well 
as his companions, proved to be of inexhaustible good nature. They were most 
tenacious, however, of their particular functions as spies, and were always on 
the alert, by night and by day. They clung to the heels of the party with the 
tenacity of So many hounds, and every attempt to shake them off proved fruit- 
less. Jt was useless to try to tire them out by rapid walking, and the most pre- 
posterously hard day’s work. They would not be tired out. The pursy old Pe- 
ching was led many a day’s hard walk, up hill and down, and although he 
seemed every moment in danger of giving out, he always, some how or other, 
recovered his breath in time to save his lungs, and was never completely blown. 
He would, it is true, often express his sense of this useless fatigue, by a very 
significant way he had, of slapping his stout flanks, as if to whip on their flag- 
ging energies, but he never fairly gave out, as he was undoubtedly bound, to 
use a cant phrase, ‘to see the Americans out.’ 

“ The Pe-ching, though nominally a guide, had evidently been appointed by the 
Lew-Chewan authorities to act as a spy, and to make a full report of the jour 
ney. He faithfully performed his functions, and took good care that his subor- 
dinates should perform theirs. As if these were not sufficient, care was taken 
to recruit the force at every stopping-place, so that the party was constantly 
dogged by a full pack. No sooner were all quartered for the night and supper 
over, than Pe-ching and his confederates would pull out their paper, their 
brushes, and India ink, and paint down line after line of puzzling hieroglyphies, 
which were supposed to express the results of the day. 

“The scenery of the country was most charming; presenting a beautiful 
combination of cultivated fields, and wild, tropical vegetation. Green rice, in 
rich growth, wound through the valleys, covering the banks of the streams, 
and growing down to the verge of the seashore. There was in the various ar- 
tificial arrangements for irrigation, an indication of considerable agricultural 
skill, and in the richness and abundance of the various crops of sugar, corn, and 
millet, signs of great fertility and wealth of product. Vats of salt, showing an 
extensive manufacture of that article of universal consumption, were frequently 
seen by the borders of the rivers and along the seashore. 

“Village after village, as they were approached, presented a succession of 
most charming prospects. Here, one was reposing in a beautiful valley, by the 
side of a running stream, with the green fields rising from the water, and ex- 
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tending far over the green hills which bounded the scene, and were cultivated 
to their very summits ; and there another lay almost hidden in groves of sago- 
palm and banana, while a third closed the vista through a long avenue of 
waving bamboos, whose bending tops united and formed a natural arched hall, 
through the leafy roof of which the sun’s rays, as they passed, lost their glare, 
a refreshed the eye with a cool, green-tinted light, which pervaded the shaded 
interior. 

“The inhabitants of the villages, under the severe eyes of the corp of spies 
who accompanied the party, were very shy.—[By Revinwer: The American 
explorers (exploratores) were spies, like those Moses sent before into Palestine. 
The Lew Chew attendants were properly watching to see they did no mischief. ] 
The women were specially reserved, and would drop down their mats before 
their doors and windows, as soon as they heard the approaching steps of one of 
the strange visitors, and if such should slyly come upon them and take them 
unawares, they would immediately let go their spinning wheels, or leave any 
other household occupation, and either prostrate themselves imploringly on the 
ground, or run away and hide themselves behind the screens, or in the loft of 
their bamboo houses. One of the explorers, came suddenly upon a hut in one 
of the villages, in which there was an old woman and a girl about twelve yars 
of age, both of whom fell upon gheir knees at his approach, and held up their 
hands imploringly. A few friendly words, although in English, seemed to quiet 
their alarm, and the explorer was about entering the hut, with their apparent 
good will, when some of the ever-present spies came up and drove them away.” 

The reader will find that in Lew Chew and in Japan a thor-, 
ough, minute, all-pervading system of espionage, police, and 
superintendence, prevails. The better classes are continually 
on the watch to enforce morality and industry with the lower 
classes. Nobody appears to be idle, and all must be well em- 
ployed, for their agricultural system is almost perfect. The 
people are well educated, exceedingly courteous, polite, kind, 
moral, and humane, and crime and pauperism seem almost un- 
known among them. They are the best-governed people in the 
world, because the most-governed ; we the worst-governed, be- 
cause the least-governed. 

It is true, we have so much land, and ‘“ hog and hominy” 
that it is easy to keep the peace and let society take care of 
itself. ‘Anarchy plus the street constable” is government 
enough for us as yet, but the increasing crime, turbulence, and 
pauperism, in our large cities, should warn us to begin to pre- 
pare for the future, by gradually sacrificing much of our liberty 
in order to attain security. The governing class in Lew Chew 
and Japan seems as large as inthe South. Their institutions, 
like ours and those of ancient Rome and Greece, are aristo- 
cratic and republican—not democratic. Opium, whiskey, 
and universal suffrage, would not better their condition. If 
intercourse be cautiously and properly ‘conducted between 
us, they may learn from us many useful arts and industrial 
processes that will lessen the labors of life. But the inter- 


course of trade alone universally debases the inferior race. 
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‘“¢ The cursed thirst for gold” alone stimulates England and 
America to search out new lands, new markets, new fields, for 
the war of the wits. America was originally colonized by men 
as sincerely bent on the spread of the gospel as the crusaders 
themselves. The cross was the ensign held up by Columbus 
and De Soto—the Bible by the cavalier and the puritan. 
Now the ‘‘ immortal dollar” is the banner on which the eyes of 
English and American cupidity see inscribed, ‘In hoc signo 
vinces !” and they follow it to the remotest corners of the earth, 
with more than Christian zeal, and more than Argonautic 
temerity. 

The spirit of chivalrous adventure, not the love of lucre, in- 
spired and impelled Commodore Perry and his followers. After 
their first intrusion, their intercourse with the natives was 
altogether friendly andcourteous. The intrusion was the act of 
our government, who directed it; and governments, unlike indi- 
viduals, may ‘do evil that gaod may come of it.” At least we 
have incurred a perilous responsibility in undertaking forcibly 
to enter and interfere with the affairs of a virtuous, peaceful, 
happy, and prosperous people. Yet if we are careful and con- 
scientious, our intercourse may be mutually beneficial, for we 
have much to learn from each other. In the art of government 
they are as far our superiors, as in the mechanic arts we sur- 
pass them. 

The Lew-Chewans have no arms, and have never been at war. 
Captain Basil Hall, the first European traveller among them, 
gives a very amusing account of Bonaparte’s incredulity ‘on 
this subject. The captain called to see Napoleon at Longwood 
and the following is his account of part of his interview. . The 
reader will find the anecdote near the conclusion of Scott’s 
life of the Emperor :-— 


“ Several cireumstances, however, respecting the Lew-Chew people surprised 
even him a good deal; and I had the satisfaction of seeing him more than once 
completely perplexed, and unable to account for the phenomena which I related. 
Nothing struck him so much as their having no arms. ‘Point d’armes P 

e exclaimed, ‘c'est a dire, point de cannon, ils on des fusils?? ‘Not even muskets,’ 

replied. ‘Hh bien donc des lances, ow su moins, des arcs et des fleches? I told 
him they had neither one nor the other. ‘Ni poignards” cried he, with in- 
ereasing vehemence. ‘No,none.’ ‘Mais !’ said Bonaparte, clenching his fist, and 
raising his voice to a loud piteh—‘ Mais! sans arms comment se bat-on? I 
could only reply that as far as we were able to discover they had never had any 
wars, but remained ina state of internal and external peace. ‘No wars!’ 
eried he, with a scornful and incredulous expression, as if the existence of any 
people under the sun without war was a monstrous anomaly.” 


The Lew-Chewans, in physical stature, and in manner, cus- 
toms, and language, resemble the Japanese, from whom our 
author presumes they are descended. Their civilization is 
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somewhat inferior to that of Japan, yet they have made con- 
siderable advances in most of the useful and some of the orna- 
mental arts. . The children of the wealthy are sent to China 
to be educated and to study the learned professions, and the 
island appears in some way to be dependent on the Chinese 
government. 

The author often speaks in admiration of the imperturbable 
good nature, the kindness and uniform and cordial politeness 
of the Japanese. They seem to have but one fault, that of official 
lying. Talleyrand might have taken lessons from them in this 
sort of diplomacy. In this respect at least they have attained 
to a height of refined civilization, surpassing the most polished 
and elegant European statesman. Louis Napoleon, the great 
man of our age, approaches them nearest. ° 

From our author’s own showing, in many parts of his book, 
it isabundantly obvious that when occasion requires, we 
Americans exceed all other people in rudeness, quite as far as 
the Japanese do in politeness. No tom-cat or Petruchio ever 
made love so roughly as this expedition, sent out purposely to 
convert the Japanese. The following is the commencement of 
our wooing. We assure the reader that its intensity of rude- 
ness increases at every advance. And yet the Japanese under 
all our insults and forcible intrusions, preserve their good tem- 
per and return good for evil. They seem to practise that 
Christianity which we only profess. Rougher than Petruchio 
in courtship, may we prove kinder than he after our ‘ Roman 
sort of Sabine wedding. 


“« The course of the squadron was now pointed directly to the entrance of the 
bay of Yedo. It will be found, on looking to the map of Japan, that the em 
pire is composed chiefly of four islands, the largest one of which is Niphon, 
the next in size, Yesso, at the north, and the two smaller ones, Sikok and Kiu- 
siu, at the south. The commodore had determined to push his way as near as 
possible to Yedo, the capital, situated at the head of the bay of the same name, 
so he boldly steamed where steamer had never ventured before, and was soon 
plowing the remote waters of Japan, and looking with eager interest on the 
novel scene that surrounded him. The bay at the entrance is hardly eight 
miles in width, but it increases to twelve or more beyond. The bold headlands 
of the precipitous Cape Sagama rose on the left, and on the right extended ir- 
regularly the mountainous district of Arva. 

‘“‘ As the ships closed in with the land, and as the fog occasionally lifted, a 
glance was here and there caught of the neighboring shores, that were observed to 
tise in precipitous bluffs, that connected landward with undulating hills. Deep 
ravines, green with rich verdure, divided the slopes, and opened into small ex- 
panses of alluvial land. washed by the waters of the bay into-the form of inlets, 
about the borders of which were grouped various Japanese villages. The up- 
lands were beautifully varied with cultivated fields and tufted woods, while far 
behind rose the mountains, height upon height, in the inland distance. 

‘The shores of the bay, particularly on the western side, were populous with 
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asuccession of towns and villages, picturesquely grouped in a succession of 
pines and other trees. The rising ground which came down from the mountain- 
ous interior abruptly terminated at the water’s edge in precipitous headlands, 
which were crowned with white forts more formidable in appearance than reality. 
The bay was busy with trading junks sailing up and down with their broad sails 
or putting in here and there at the various ports. 

“ The fleet of Japanese boats, supposed to be government vessels, pulled out 
into the stream with the apparent purpose of arresting the progress of the squad- 
ron. The steamers, however, passed them contemptuously, and as they moved 
rapidly along on their course, at the rate of eight or nine knots an hour, with all 
their sails furled, the Japanese were soon left far behind, and in a state, evi- 
dently, of much amazement, at the sight of the first vessels they had ever beheld 
propelled by steam. As the day advanced the sun came out, dispelling the mist 
that hung over the land, and revealing a wide prospect of the distant country. 
Mount Tan was ‘now seen rising to an immense height, with its cone-like sum- 
mit covered with snow, which glistened brightly in the sun. 

“The ships as they approached their anchorage continued sounding at every 
turn of the steamer’s wheels, and they moved on slowly and cautiously, till they 
reached a part of the bay opposite the city of Uraga, on the western side. The 
anchors were now let go and the squadron was securely moored in Japanese 
waters, within a nearer distance of the capital of Yedo than any foreign vessel 
had ever ventured. As the ships brought to, commanding the town of Uraga 
and the battery upon its promontory, two guns were fired from the neighboring 
forts and rockets were discharged into the air for the purpose, probably, of sig- 
nalizing the authorities at the capital. An immense fleet of government boats, 
each distinguished by a flag at its stern, with a black central stripe and a tassel 
at its bow, came, in accordance with the usual practice in Japanese waters, hov- 
erng about the squadron. The commodore had issued orders that no one from 
the shore should be allowed to board either of his vessels, except his own flag- 
ship. Some of the boats, however, attempted to get alongside the Saratoga, and 
the crews clung to the chains until they were repelled with considerable 
violence. 

“One of the Japanese boats was allowed to come alongside the Susquehanna, 
and every one on board the steamer was struck with the resemblance of her build, 
as well as of the others, to that of the famous yacht America. Her bows were 
sharp, her beams broad, and her stern slightly tapering. She was trimly built, 
of pine wood apparently, without a touch of paint, and was propelled over the 
water with great swiftness by a numerous crew of boatmen, who, standing to 
their oars at the stern, sculled instead of rowing the boat. The men were 
naked, with the exception of a piece of cloth about their loins, and were wonder- 
fully stalwart and active fellows. Two persons, armed each with a couple of 
swords, aJapanese mark of official distinction, stood toward the bow, and were 
evidently men ofauthority. As the boat reached the side of the steamer, one of 
the dignitaries held up a scroll, which turned out to be a document in the French 
and Dutch languages, ordering off the ships and forbidding them to land at their 
peril. No notice was taken of this peremptory summons, and the officer on deck 
of the commodore’s ship refused positively to touch the paper. 

“The chief functionary on the boat made signs to have the gangway let down, 
that he might come on board the Susquehanna. This was reported to the com- 
modore, who kept secluded in his cabin, and he sent word that no one but a 
dignitary of the highest rank should be received. The Chinese interpreter at- 
tached to the squadrou tried to make this understood by the Japanese, but as 
there seemed some difficulty, one of the functionaries in the boat, who was 
the chief spokesman, eried out, in very good English, ‘I can speak Dutch!’ 
The Dutch interpreter was then summoned in the emergency, and a parley en- 
sued, in the course of which it was learned that the two officials alongside were 
Nagasima Saboroske, the vice-governor of Uraga, and Hon. Tatsnoske, an inter- 
preter. As they insisted they were the proper persons with whom to confer, 
they were admitted on board, and were received in the captain’s cabin on deck , 
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“The commodore had resolved, from motives of policy, to keep himself entirely 

secluded until a personage of the highest rank was appointed to meet him, and 
accordingly communicated with his visitors only through his subaltern officers. 
The Japanese were now told that the commodore bore a letter to the Emperor 
from the President of the United States, which he was prepared to deliver so 
soon as a proper person was appointed to receive it. To this they replied, that 
Nagasaki in the island of Kiusiu, was the only place in which any such commu- 
nication could be received, and that the ships must proceed there immediately. 
This being reported to the commodore he sent back an answer declaring he 
would not goto Nagasaki, and moreover, if the authorities did not remove their 
boats which were thronging about the ships, he would disperse them by force. 
This last piece of intelligence produced a very prompt effect, for the viee-gover- 
nor of Uraga ran hurriedly on learning it, and going to the gangway beckoned 
the guard-boats away. In reference to the reception of the President's letter, 
the Japanese dignity said he had nothing more to say, but that another person 
of higher rank would come next morning and confer about it. The Japanese 
then took their departure. The presence of the Americans in the bay of Yedo 
was evidently exciting a very lively apprehension among them on shore, for 
guns were frequently flring, signal rockets shooting up into the air, soldiers pa- 
rading about the batteries in the various headlands, and at night bells were 
tolling, and beacon fires were blazing, and illumining the long extent of shore. 
, ‘‘In accordance with the vice-governor’s promise, his superior the governor 
of Uraga, visited the Susquehanna the next day, notwithstanding the former 
gentleman had said at first that he was the proper person, and that it was 
against the law of Japan for the latter to board a foreizn ship, But this kind 
of deception is a recognised element of Japanese diplomacy, and lying is an es- 
tablished function of Japanese official duty, so that it was considered a matter of 
course, and the commodore regulated his conduct accordingly. The governor 
who sent in his name upon his gigantic red card, as Kayaimon Yezaimon, was 
a more imposing personage than his vice, and was robed in character with his 
greater pretensions. He wore the usual Japanese loose gown, something like a 
clerical robe, which, in his case, was rich silk, embroidered with a pattern of 
peacock’s feathers. In the sash which girded his waist were thrust the two 
official swords of dignity, and on his head was a lacquered cap, like a reversed 
basin, reminding one of Don Quixote’s helmet of Rambiino. When he un- 
covered, the usual manner of dressing the hair was disclosed, in which the head 
is shaved from the forehead far back, while the locks at the side and above the 
neck being allowed to grow to a great length, are drawn up, and being plas- 
tered and anointed with pomatum, are fastened ina knot which is stuck to the 
bald spot on the top. Yezaimon was admitted to an interview—not, however, 
with the commodore, who still preserved his dignified reserve—but with one of 
his captains. A long conversation ensued, in the course of which he was told 
very much the same things that had been said to his predecessor. He finding 
that the commodore was resolute in his declaration that he would not go to 
Nagasaki, promised to refer the subject to the imperial government. Nagasaki, 
it will be recollected, is the place where the Dutch factory is established, and 
where the Japanese desire to confine all their relations with foreigners under 
the same degrading restrictions, as those to which the Hollanders have, for the 
sake of a little trade, so long and so disereditably submitted. 

“ After the most provoking and tedious negotiation with the governor of 
Uraga, who almost daily visited the Susquehanna, and pertinaciously offered every 
obstacle in his power to the commodore’s resolute determination to be received 
by a proper personage to whom he might deliver the President’s Ictter, it was 
as last reluctantly decided by the government of Japan that the commo- 
dore’s wish should be complied with. Accordingly, Thursday, the 14th July, 
1853, was the day appointed for an interview. It was only by the commodore’s 
urgent demand, and the threat that he would carry the President’s letter to 
Yedo and deliver it in person, that the authorities were prevailed upon to inter- 
mit their tedious and procrastinating diplomacy, and, after a delay of four days, 
to fix the time for a reception on shore, ‘I will wait until Tuesday the 12th 
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of July, and no longer,’ were the emphatie words of the commodore, and on 
that day the answer of the Emperor came, appointing, as we have seen, the 
subsequent Thursday for the reception.” 


The conquest and settlement of America by Europeans was 
justifiable and laudable, because few cruel savages infested 
and rendered useless a mighty continent. For like reasons, 
our annexation of Texas, New-Mexico, and California, was 
right. We have opened up for all civilized mankind, what 
was monopolized and abused by a few semi-barbarians. The 
slave trade may be justified, because it civilizes and Christian- 
izes the negro. But the conquest and subjection of India by 
England was an act of monstrous cruelty, because the Hin- 
doos were not abusing the gifts of Providence. The whole 
country was densely settled by a happy, simple, industrious, and 
amiable people. England has cruelly oppressed and decimated 
them. May we not follow her example: invade, conquer, and 
annex Japan and Lew Chew, and convert almost a paradise, 
into a wretched, oppressed, tributary province, should be the 
fervent prayer of every patriot and philanthropist. 

We greatly fear our intercourse with these now happy and 
flourishing countries will not benefit them ; yet we would ven- 
ture the experiment, hoping that Providence will bring forth 
from it, ultimate good. 


ART, TL—MISSIONARY FATLURES. 


No one admires or approves more than we do the self-sacri- 
ficing zeal of Christian missionaries, or more regrets their uni- 
versal failures. Their conduct shows that man, even in this 
utilitarian age, is not altogether grovelling, hypocritical and 
selfish. The general admiration which they excite proves, too, 
that mankind still pay homage to distinguished virtue, ardent 
piety, and far-reaching philanthropy—though few be willing 
to practise what all approve. We regret their failure the 
more because their want of success is calculated to advance 
the cause of our present system of moral philosophy, which, 
in effect, teaches that all virtue is but comprehensive and well- 
directed selfishness, and all good actions a profitable invest- 
ment, whose returns are reaped in this world. We are sorry, 
too, that they can neither coax nor bribe the heathen into 
civilization and Christianity—that they can discover no 
‘‘primrose path” to heaven, no easy road to civilization. 
Like the white man, the poor cannibals seem doomed to suffer 
much tribulation ere they attain the joys of Paradise, and to 
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be driven into civilization only by hunger and fear and other 
necessities. 

Among the whites few would become Christians but for the 
fear of hereafter, and none become civilized could they live 
without learning and practising the arts of civilization. 

We will dismiss the former part of our proposition, because 
incompetent to do it justice, and confine ourselves to the latter 
part. 

The necessities of his nature impel man to the practice of 
some of the arts, even in the most savage state. If living on 
the sea, he learns to construct boats and to fabricate fishing 
tackle. In the forest he learns to make bows and arrows and 
other weapons wherewith to procure game for subsistence. 
In either situation he learns to practise the arts of war, unless 
he live in some secluded island, where these latter arts are un- 
necessary. 

Until the soil is appropriated by the few, we can conceive 
of nothing that can stimulate and occasion further invention 
and improvement. Accordingly, the people are always found 
to be savages where lands are equally common to all. We 
will not venture to say that this is the state of nature. We 
rather think it is a fallen and unnatural state. ‘The white 
man has never been found in the savage state—never living 
onan unappropriated soil. In some countries, like Egypt and 
Sparta and ancient Germany, the soil may have been chiefly 
appropriated by the state, and let out to individuals under 
artificial and stringent terms; but nowhere have white men 
left the soil unappropriated like the air and the ocean. We 
have no right, in a practical essay, to go beyond the social 
phenomena presented by history, and speculate about any other 
state of nature than that which universal history presents to 
us. We assume, then, that, so far as the white man is con- 
cerned, civilization and separate ownership or occupation by 
the few of the soil is his original state. This separate owner- 
ship of the soil constituted the owners masters, and those 
who had no lands slaves, from the beginning. All must live 
from the natural or artificial products of the soil. The artifi- 
cial products were greatest and most various. The land- 
owners, therefore, required the landless to cultivate the soil, 
and to fabricate, from the growth on the land and the mines 
under it, both the necessaries and rude luxuries of life. 
Neither the landowner nor the laborer would ever have culti- 
vated or fabricated a luxury for himself. Cloth would never 
have been woven, nor costly dwellings erected but for that 
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slavery which separate ownership of land in some way in- 
duces. It no doubt induced domestic hereditary slavery, for 
where lands are hereditary the laborers who cultivate the lands 
naturally and usually descend and pass with the soil. There 
is no distinct line of division between domestic slavery, such 
as ours, and slavery to capital as it exists in England and 
elsewhere. A few years since we know (and we presume the 
practice continues), mining operators were bought, sold, and 
conveyed, along with the mine. In fact, though not in form, 
farm laborers and factory operators are, in like manner, sold 
and transferred in all old countries. 

Now if the missionaries, instead of feeding and clothing and 
making presents to the savages, would catch them, enslave 
them, and put them to constant work, they might speedily and 
certainly civilize and Christianize them. ‘The missionaries in 
Africa know all this as well as we do. Cross-question any one 
of them who has ever lived in a slave state, and we venture to 
say you will elicit the theory we propound to be the true one. 
They expect only to be careful to the negro emigrants from 
America who are already Christianized. Now, by dividing 
the lands of the territory among the black colonists and as- 
signing sufficient numbers of the natives to them as slaves, 
the cause of Christianity would be rapidly improved. 

The slave trade was originally intended as a means of con- 
verting the heathen. Long experience has proved that it is 
the only available means. But for slavery of some sort we 
should all be savages, for no man would practise the higher 
arts of civilization to produce luxuries for his own use. No 
man ever cooked and served up, even a single fine din- 
ner, for his own eating. Men fabricate luxuries for others 
to procure necessaries for themselves. Slavery to capital be- 
gets and sustains white civilization. Domestic slavery alone 
can reclaim the negro. When the Catholics begun to convert 
the aborigines of Cuba, after they baptized them they made 
presents to each. The Indian converts returned in a few days 
td be rebaptized, and to get more presents. Native African 
converts can be made and retained on these terms, too, but 
the play would not be worth the candle. The presents.are 
the only part of Christianity which such converts believe in 
or care for. 

Tt is hard for the white man to retain civilization in trop- 
ical climes, where bountiful nature invites and persuades to 
the savage state. Very many sailors cast away on tropical 
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isles have readily adopted savage practices and modes of liv- 
ing, and returned to civilized life with regret. If the climate 
of Canada will not make the negro provident, how hopeless 
must be his case in Africa without a master, where nature 
invites him to return to the savage state. 

We hope the missionaries, who are natives of the South, will 
take this subject into serious consideration, and inform the 
public whether a humanely regulated slave-trade be not the 
only practical means of converting the heathen. 

Everybody now sees that the slave-trade is coeval and coex- 
istent with the human race. It cannot be arrested. But it 
greatly needs humane regulations. In this field the mission- 
aries might render invaluable services. It will be criminal in 
them not to offer such suggestions and advice as may human- 
ize the trade, and lessen what they consider an evil, since it 
is an inevitable evil. 

The South has not half enough labor for agricultural pur- 
poses. When she had enough labor, before the slave-trade was 
abolished, she outstripped the North in growth and prosperity. 
She was then both a commercial and manufacturing country. 
She now needs more laborers, not only for -tommercial and 
manufacturing purposes, but also for mining and for construct- 
ing internal improvements. 

The successful assertion of her equal right of expansion and 
protection in thé territories with her peculiar institutions, will 
be a great point gained. It prepares the way for the African 
slave-trade. It will increase the demahd for slaves and pre- 
vent that fall of price which otherwise the renewal of the 
trade might occasion. When government permits each South- 
ern State to determine and establish for itself its own social 
status, by importing such laborers, or permitting such im- 
migration as it pleases, then will the South be independent. 
But there is no liberty,no independence, no State equality, 
until our equal right to ¢ncrease, expansion, and protection, is 
fully admitted and acted on. 

It may be said the Constitution forbids this. Be it so! 
Then the Constitution deprives us of equal right, makes us de- 

pendent and tributary—enslaves us, and we should speedily 
dissolve our unequal union, to get rid of a partial and oppress- 
ive Constitution. 

But does the Constitution give to Congress the power to pro- 
hibit the slave-trade? If so, by which clause? The North 
says itcomes under the power to “regulate commerce with 
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oreign countries and between the several States.” ‘‘ Hold,” 
sdys the South, “not so fast, that would include the right to 
prohibit the domestic slave-trade. We cannot give up the 
domestic trade, but will unite with you in opposing the foreign 
trade, in order to make our own home trade more profitable. 
The power is given by clear implication in the clause which 
prohibits Congress from passing any law until 1808 to pro- 
hibit the ¢mportation or immigration of such persons as any of 
the States then admitted.” Now, this irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion among the opponents of the trade, shows that 
it is doubtful whether the power be granted at all, 7 apt and 
sufficient words. If it were so granted, sensible and learned 
men could not possibly differ as to the clause that confers the 
power. It is obvious the convention intended to give to Con- 
gress the power of prohibition—nay, that its framers supposed 
they had given such power. But the proposition is mon- 
strous to supply by equitable, construction or implication, a 
defect in the Constitution, in order to enact a law making a 
capital crime of an act (the slave-trade) which, according to 
the universal practice and moral sense of mankind, is no of- 
fence at all—or-at mogt, was never treated as immoral until 
within the last century. 

The Southern opponents of the trade say that its renewal 
will lessen the wages of laboring whites. Be it so! Then 
the existence of negro slavery now injures those whites, and’ 
should be abolished. Its opponents will find themselves cheek 
by jowl with the abolitionists in using this argument. Negro 
slavery, when abundant, elevates the white laboring class and 
increases their wages, by furnishing them respectable me- 
chanical, commercial, and professional occupation. 

If it be wrong to carry negro slaves to Texas, Western Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, and Hastern Tennessee, where they are 
scarce, it is wrong to hold them at all. 

The slave-trade will very greatly benefit the whites North 
and South, by reducing the prices of half the necessaries of 
life, and by increasing the market for the sale of the products 
of white labor, 

The only real objection to it is, that in cheapening the ne- 
cessaries of life it may reduce the price of negroes, and injure 
a few large sla'veholders. ' But these slaveholders will be amply 
compensated in the advanced price of their lands, which 
cheaper labor will occasion, and by the seturity which the ex- 
tension of slavery will afford to them. 
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Renew the slave-trade under humane regulations, and our 
planters will civilize the heathen, preparatory to the mission- 
aries Christianizing him. 

Miss Glass, in her recipe for cooking a hare, sagely recom: 
monds, ‘first catch the hare.” Let the missionaries take 
the hint, and first catch the heathen. Then tame, teach, and 
convert him. Civilizing must precede Christianizing, and civil-. 
izing cannot be effected by coaxing, but only by coercion, fear, 
or physical necessity of some sort. 

We thought that this discovery of the manner in which civ- 
ilization is brought about, was entirely original with ourselves 
and our friend, A. Roane, Esq., of Washington, who gradually 
developed it in evening conversation. We since find, however, 
that Proudhon has anticipated us. The theory will be found 
in the resumé and last chapter of his Contradictions Econo- 
mique. Col. Pitchlin, of Indian descent himself, once expressed 
a similar thought to us. He said, it was probable that the 
American Indians descended from _ civilized Asiatics who, 
crossing to this continent, found land, wild fruit, and game 
abundant; and an outside pressure from hostile tribes, to pre- 
vent dispersion, begot land monopoly, consequent slavery to 
capital, and to necessitate continued civilization. All the first 
white colonists who settled in America might have become 
barbarians but for the Indian pressure from without. 

We do not desire to abate a jot the zeal, the enthusiasm, the 
self-sacrificing spirit of the missionaries, but only to give them 
a new departure, start them on the right.track, and to make 
their labors, hitherto fruitless, productive of great and gen- 
eral good. 


ART. IIL—THE RIGHT OF EXPATRIATION, 


Ir has been a question frequently and gravely argued both: 
by theoretical writers and in forensic discussions, whether the 
English doctrine of perpetual allegiance applies in its full ex- 
tent to this country. . 

The writers on public law have spoken rather loosely, but. 
generally in favor of the right of a subject to emigrate and 
abandon his native country, unless there be some positive re- 
straint by law, or he is at the time in possession of a public 
trust, or unless his country be in distress, or in war, and stands 
in need of his assistance. Cicero declared it one of the firmest 
foundations of Roman liberty that the Roman citizen had the 
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privilege to stay, or renounce his residence in the state, at 
pleasure. Some contend that the abstract right of individuals 
to withdraw from the society of which they were members 
was antecedent and superior to the law of society, and recog- 
nized by the best writers on public law and by the usage of 
nations, and that the law of allegiance was derived from the 
feudal system by which men were chained to the soil on which 
they were born, and converted from free citizens to be the 
vassals of a lord or superior. 

It is contended, on the other side, that birth gives no proper- 
ty inthe man, and that, upon the principles of the American 
government, he might leave his country when he pleased, pro- 
vided it was done in good faith, and with good cause, and 
under the regulations prescribed by law, and that he actually 
took up his residence in another country under an open and 
avowed declaration of his intention to settle there. 

This was required by the most authoritative writers on the 
law of nations; and Heineccius, a celebrated German jurist, 
in particular, has required that the emigrant should depart 
with the design to expatriate and actually join himself to 
another state, and that, though all this be done, it only proved 
that a man might be entitled to the right of citizenship in two 
countries, and proving that he had been received in one coun- 
‘ry did not prove that his own country had surrendered him ; 
chat the locomotive right finally depended on the consent of 
the government; and. the power of regulating emigration 
was an incident to the’ power of regulating naturalization, and 
was vested exclusively in the government, and until they had 
prescribed the mode and terms, the character and allegiance 
of the citizen or subject continued. 

It is admitted that the right of individual emigration is 
recognized by most of the governments of the civilized world, 
and it is a right to be exercised in subordination to the public 
interests and safety, and ought to be under the regulation of 
law, and it ought not to be exercised according to a man’s will 
and pleasure without any restraint; and as every man is en- 
titled to claim rights and protection in society, and he is in his 
turn under a solemn obligation to discharge his duty, no 
man ought to be permitted to abandon society and leave his 
social and political obligations unperformed. 

TH®ugh a person may become naturalized abroad, yet, if he 
has not been legally discharged of his allegiance at home, it 
will remain, notwithstanding the party may have placed him- 
self in difficulty by double and conflicting claims of allegiance. 
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It is a doctrine of the English law, according to Blackstone 
and Hale, that natural-born subjects owe an allegiance which 
is intrinsic and perpetual, and which cannot be divested by 
any act of their own. 

The principle has been declared in ‘some of our State con- 
stitutions, that the citizens have a natural and inherent right 
to emigrate, which goes far toward the renunciation of the 
doctrine of the English common law, as being repugnant 
to the natural liberty of mankind, provided we are to consider 
emigration and expatriation as words intended, in those cases, 
to be of synonymous import. 

Fiven the court of appeals of Kentucky, so late as 1839, in 
the case of Alsberry versws Hawkins, 9 Dana, 178, did 
indeed consider expatriation a practical and fundamental 
American doctrine ; and that if there be no statute regulations 
on the subject, a citizen may, in good faith, abjure his country, 
and that the assent of the government was to be presumed, and 
he be denationalized! But the weight of legal American au- 
thority is in favor of the opposite doctrine, which is founded 
upon the most safe and practicable principles. 

The naturalization laws of the United States are, however, 
inconsistent with this general doctrine, for they require the 
alien, who is to be naturalized, to abjure his former allegiance, 
without requiring any evidence that his native country or 
sovereign has released it. 

From the above it will be seen that the right of expatriation 
does exist, but that its exercise must be accompanied by three 
circumsgances : fitness in point of time, fairness of intent, 
and publicity of act. 

That is, the emigrant should not emigrate when his native 
country stands in need of his assistance, howsoever weak and 
small it may be, but should remain to assist and defend his 
native country, to the best of his ability, with all his strength 
and skill, o matter how corruptly the government of his 
country is administered ! 

Now, this is a sentiment that strikes the minds of sensible 
men, and no doubt none object to the law that compels him 
to remain and help his country to the best of his skill and 
ability. 

The English, French, and Austrian laws agree on this sub- 
ject, and they empower the governmentor sovereign authority to 
order their natives of the respective countries or governments 
to return when they stand in need of their assistance. 
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Even when the time is fitting, the intention of emigration 
should be fair. That is, the emigrant should leave no entan- 
glements behind him. Russian laws require that the subject, 
when leaving the country, should not be in debt to his coun- 
trymen, and we believe that the French law, if not alike, is 
nearly similar. Every one will see and acknowledge the justice 
of the provisions: justice not only to the emigrant, but also to 
his country or countrymen. The emigrant should depart not 
only with the intention of emigrating, but should actually 
join himself to the country to which he emigrates. 

There is also another thing required, publicity of act. The 
emigrant should not sneak away like a dog, but should depart 
openly and aboveboard; and to depart publicly the emigrant 
should fulfil all the duties and requirements prescribed by the 
laws of his country, or, in plain Anglo-Saxon, he should have 
license. He, should be allowed, by his country, to abandon it 
by an express act. Now, by an express act, we do not use the 
legal meaning of the phrase, but that his country should, and 
not he, dissolve the bonds that held them together, and cut 
asunder the ties that previously connected them. 

From the above, every one would be irresistibly led to the 
conclusion, that a citizen cannot divest himself of his allegi- 
ance, except under the sanction of the law of his country, or, 
until some legislative regulations on the subject were prescrib- 
ed. Now we have the weight of legal authority in favor of 
this doctrine. In 1797, the question was brought before the 
Circuit Gourt of the United States, for the district of Connec- 
ticut, in the case of Isaac Williams (cited in 2 Cranch’s Re- 
ports, 82, note), and Chief Justice Ellsworth ruled that the 
common law of this country remained as it was before the 
Revolution. 

The compact between the community and its members was, 
that the community should protect its members, and that the 
members should at all times be obedient to the laws of the 
community, and faithful to its defence. No member could 
dissolve the compact without the consent or default of the com-. 
munity ! 

No visionary writer carried the principle to the extent that 
the citizen might, at any and at all times renounce his own, 

and join himself to a foreign country ; and no inferénce or 
consent could be drawn from the acts of the government in 
the naturalization of foreigners, as we did not inquire into the 
previous relations of the party ; and if he embarrasses himself 
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by contracting contradictory obligations, it was his own folly 
or fault. 

Afterward, in the Circuit Court of the United States at 
Philadelphia (in the case of the United States vs. Gillies, 1 
Peters’ C. C. Rep., 159), Judge Washington observed that he 
did not mean to moot the question of expatriation, founded on 
the. self-will of a citizen, because it was beside the case before 
the court, but that he could not admit that a citizen of the 
United States could throw off his allegiance to his country 
without some law authorizing him to do so. 

This was also the doctrine declared by the chief justice of 
Massachusetts (Vide Mass. Rep., 461). The rule was also 
further admitted in 3 Peters’ United States Reports, 99 and 
242. 

From this short historical review of the principal discus. 
- sions in the federal courts, on this interesting subject in 
American jurisprudence, the better opinion would seem to be, 
that a citizen cannot renounce his allegiance to the United 
States without the permission of the government, to be declar- 
ed by law; and as there is (as far as we know to the contrary) no 
existing legislative regulations on the case, the rule of the Eng- 
lish common law remains unaltered. 

The subject who emigrates in good faith and procures a for- 
eign naturalization, may entangle himself in difficulties, as 
Lord Hale observed; but it is only in a very few cases that the 
municipal laws would affect him. 

If there should be a war between his parent state and the 
one to which he has attached himself, he must not arm him- 
self against his parent state; and if he be recalled by his na- 
tive government he must return, or incur the pains and penal- 
ties of a contempt. 

Under these difficulties and disabilities all the civilized na- 
tions of Europe adopt (each according to its own laws) the 
natural-born subjects of other countries. 

lf there should be a radical change effected, not only in the 
government, but throughout the country, either by the hand 
of external or internal violence, as in the case of the German- 
ic Empire, or Poland as it formerly was, or the dissolution of 
our own colossal confederacy, the question arises, to whom 
would the oath of allegiance be due, both by foreigners and na- 
tives, of all climes and creeds, whether at home or abroad? 
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ART. IV.—LIBERIA AND THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY .* 


CLIMATE OF LIBERIA AS AFFECTING THE HEALTH OF THE COLO- 
NISTS—COLONIZATION IMPOSSIBLE—HOW TO SAVE LIBERIA— 
EVIDENCE FROM LIBERIAN AUTHORITY. 


In regard to the question of health, as of previous questions, 
I will first cite statements which have been published, either 
directly or indirectly, by the Colonization Society, and their 
truth thus vouched for—or if there are any exceptions, they at 
least proceed from official reports and sources all friendly to 
the society, the high authority of which none will question. 
Some such evidences, to the same purport, have already been 
presented when intermixed with other matters. 

From “ Address of Colonists to their Free Colored Brethren 
in the United States” (1827) : 


‘We enjoy health, after a few months’ residence in this country, as uniformly 
and in as perfect a degree, as we possessed that blessing in our native country. 

“In the early days of this colony, want of good houses, the great fatigues 
and dangers of the settlers, their irregular mode of living, and the hardships and 
discouragements they met with, greatly helped the other causes of sickness, 
which prevailed to an alarming extent, and were attended with great mortality.. 
But [in 1827, observe] we look back to these times as a season of trial long 
past, and nearly forgotten. Our homes and circumstances are comfortable, and 
for the last two or three years not one person in fifty, from the middle or South- 
ern States, has died from change of climate.” 


Dr. Randall, in a letter dated December 28th, 1828, said : 


“ «The climate during this month is most delightful. Though this is regarded 
as the siekly season, we have but little disease, and none of an alarming charac- 
ter.’ In February, Dr. Mechlin wrote: ‘This month, although called by those 
resident here, the sickly season, has not, to judge from the few cases of illness 
that have come under my notice, merited that appellation. Indeed, I do not 
know any part of the United States where the proportion of the sick is not fully 
as great as here ; nor are the cases of a refractory nature, almost all yielding to 
medicine.” In April, he having mentioned the prevalence of fever among the 
newly arrived emigrants, adds—‘I never saw any fever in the United States 
yield more readily to medicine than the country. fever among the emigrants at 
this season.’ ’—Thirteenth Annual Report of the American Colonization Society. 


If there is any one disputed point in this discussion, which 
would seem perfectly settled by the testimony published by the 
Colonization Society, itis the proposition that Liberia is not 
generally or greatly unhealthy, but on the contrary, rather 
healthy than otherwise, for the black colonists, and especially 
for all such emigrants from the Southern States, and all, at 
least, who have safely passed through the “ first seasoning” or 
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* To be concluded in our next, 
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African fever, or the first few months of residence in the 
country. I would readily have acquiesced in this opinion, so 
strongly fortified by evidence, and without any other opposing 
evidence being offered, but for other and formidable facts of 
the frightful mortality that has prevailed, not only in early 
years, but throughout. The official reports of the colony show 
that to this day the births in the colony have not kept pace 
with the deaths, nor approached them, to the last accounts, by 
more than two thousand. By so much decrease, the recent 
population, with all the births to aid, fell short of the actual 
number of original colonists and permanent settlers. Such re- 
sults, after thirty-eight years of colonization and experience, 
would be impossible if the statements published by the society 
in regard to health had been correct. If they were mistaken 
and false, and known to be false by the authorities of the so- 
ciety, then most unpardonable deception has been practised on 
the ignorance of the poor emigrants, and on the benevolence 
of the emancipating masters, and also of the confiding and 
paying public. It is not for me to attempt to settle these dif- 
ferences, or to pronounce where the truth lies. 

It may be admitted; and deemed reasonable and unavoid- 
able, that, even after this long and careful preliminary investi- 
gation of the localities of the coast, and every precaution used, 
the early settlers, for some few years, might suffer greatly 
by disease and deaths, even though the same localities might 
subsequently be healthy. But if the early extent of sickness 
and of deaths in Liberia had been the consequence of igno- 
rance, imprucence, and of other causes to be learned by ex- 
perience and to be thenceforth avoided, the unfortunate begin- 
ning would not have continued long. But it is now manifest 
that these great sufferings from disease were not temporary, 
and were not caused only by the necessary effects of the early 
fever and seasoning—nor were they usually escaped or passed 
through with safety by emigrants from the Southern States, 
as alleged in the deprecatory reports and apologies. The whole 
number of emigrants to December, 1856, amounted to 10,502 
—allowing, as then estimatad, 1,000 for the Maryland colony 
at Cape Palmas. Of this whole number 698 only went from 
the non-slaveholding States, and the remaining 9,804 from the 
slaveholding States, and therefore, for much their greater num- 
ber, from Southern localities. Virginia alone had then con- 
tributed 3,315 to the number of emigrants. (African Repos- 
itory.) Therefore, much the greater number, by previous 
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residence, were well prepared (as the statements declare) to 
pass through the early ‘‘ seasoning” in Liberia with but little 
danger—and subsequently, to find the climate ashealthy as 
that to which they had been previously accustomed. 

So far, the facts which I have adduced have gone to prove the 
entire failure of the particular experiment of negro colonization, 
made in Liberia. But a broader ground may be safeiy assum- 
ed, and the more general proposition successfully maintained, 
that the negro race is incapable of separate colonization—as 
well as of separate civilization and of independent and free 
government. This would be sufficiently proved by the facts, 
if fully stated, of the actual settlement of Liberia—which was 
not only first devised, but has throughout been induced, con- 
ducted, cared for, supported, defended, and governed, by the 
intellect, funds, and arms, of the white race. And this is the 
only example, and the only attempt, of separate negro coloni- 
zation that has been known since the negro race has existed 
in Africa. In the United States, the free negroes, whether 
tréated best or worst, are in a wretched condition, and much 
worse off than either the lowest class of whites, or the negro 
slaves. If any white men had been placed in a like-degraded 
position, as much deprived of the civil and political privileges 
enjoyed by the great body of the community, were subjected 
to so many injuries, and to the scorn and contempt so gener- 
ally offered by the superior class—and were as hopeless of any 
improvement of condition in their actual location, and yet 
were as free to escape from it, as are the free negroes—many, 
if not all of such whites, would have sought equality of rights 
or independence, in other places of refuge, even if in danger of 
perishing in the attempt. White men would have found such 
places—or would have died in seeking them. Evils and oppres- 
sions much less heavy served to induce the English Puritans to 
seek relief on the forbidding and desolate coast of New-England ; 
the French Huguenots to settle among the pestilential swamps 
of South Carolina ; the unarmed and defenceless Quakers 
to colonize Pennsylvania. Of the first settlers of Virginia, the 
spirit of adventure alone was enough to invite hundreds of 
victims to expose their lives to the malaria of Jamestown. 
All these colonists, too, were surrounded by ferocious and war- 
like savage tribes, and left to be sustained only on their own 
resources, and defended by their own courage. Our free negroes, 
no less than these European immigrants, were free to go and, 
apart from and in advance of white men, to settle in our far 
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western territory, as did Daniel Boone and others who went 
almost alone; or as the Mormons, who went, indeed, as a 
community, and in numbers, but also who moved onward more 
than a thousand miles in advance of all other civilized men, 
and of any other then existing means for civilized life. Not 
only were the remote wild lands of our own dominion thus avail- 
able, had any disposition existed so to use them, but also, our 
free negroes, if unwilling to bear their yoke, might have found 
new homes and fertile lands, and civil and political equality 
with the other inhabitants, either in Spanish America, or 
Hayti, or, latterly, in Jamaica, and the other British islands. 
Free negroes find their way to every remote newly-settled ter- 
ritory of the United States ; but it is only as timidly follow- 
ing, and under the protection and government of numerous 
preceding and bolder white pioneers and settlers. Who has 
ever heard of even a single case of a negro, or any number of 
negroes, seeking a new and separate home away from that in 
which they had previously lived, and where they had been 
subjected to rulers, no matter how tyrannical, either of their 
own or ofa superior race? Certainly there has been, and for 
‘thousands of years, enough of cruelty and misery suffered by 
the native negroes of Africa, for them thus to flee from the 
horrible oppressions of their ignorant and cruel chiefs and mas- 
ters, and the bloody superstitions of their priests. That, of the 
many millions of the negro Africans, during four thousand 
years, there has never been any voluntary emigration, for 
colonization, or independent existence, may be accounted for in 
the great fact of their universal and profound ignorance. But 
that objection does not apply to our free negroes, civilized as 
they have been through slavery ; and they have presented no 
exception to the general rule. If any such desire had existed, 
the islands of Polynesia would have offered everything desira- 
ble for new settlers, that a new country could afford. Even 
now, after all that the colonization by the whites has covered, 
or appropriated, in Australia, there are millions of square miles 
of territory unoccupied and unclaimed, unless by a few, wan- 
dering, cowardly, and feeble natives. But not a single negro, 
savage. or civilized, has yet gone to any such new and wild 
country, except as the timid follower ard humble and willing 
subordinate of the white man. The present settlement of 
Liberia, the only alleged example of negro colonization, or 
even of separate and substantive migration, though composed 
almost entirely of negroes and mulattoes, has been, and is, in 
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its direction, its control, and in all of its very small measure of 
success, the enterprise and work of white men; and if left 
without white aid and direction, never could haee existed for 
ten years, and, perhaps, not as many months. 

- In the actual immigrants, the incapacity for colonization is 
nao exemplified. When landed in the towns, on the sea- 
coast, they exhibit the same reluctance and fear to leave the 
crowd, and the protection and government of the older settlers, 
and to move, ahead of or among the foremost, to the far bet- 
ter, cheaper, and healthier lands of the interior, as negroes do 
everywhere to remove from more weighty and oppressive con- 
trol and rule. If the settlers of Liberia were not, in this re- 
spect, and by natural disposition, altogether different from and 
inferior to the white race—or could they be stimulated to like 
efforts by the same motives—they would, long ago, have been 
pressing forward on the better lands of the interior, and at the 
same time subjecting the lands to culture, and the savage in- 
habitants to labor, and thereby to civilization. But nothing 
of this kind has ever been done, as a movement of negroes 
only. In this respect the civilized negroes are like the savages 
of the same race, not one of whom has ever voluntarily gone 
beyond the confines of the negro territory on which he first 
was placed, unless persuaded or forced by the white man, 
and under his guidance, care, protection, and control. If 
white men had been among the colonists of Liberia, and even 
though assuming and maintaining the chief political authority, 
and acquiring, by greater industry and frugality (as they 
certainly would have done), the possession and direction of 
most of the property and capital of the country—still, under 
these circumstances, it would have been and would continue 
far preferable to negroes then to emigrate to and settle in Li- 
beria, than under the present condition of exclusive negro 
government and magistrates. And by such means only—such 
radical change of policy—can the long-continued and costly 
experiment of the settlement and sustaining of Liberia be 
saved from entire and hopeless failure, almost as soon as the 
present connection with and support of the Colonization 
Society, and defence of the white race, shall cease. 

After the first writing, or rough draft, of the foregoing ar- 
gument had been completed, I first obtained, by my special 
application to the author in Frankfort, the recently published 
work, Liberia as I Found It, by the Rev. Alexander .M. 
Cowan, agent of the Colonization Society of Kentucky. The 
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book is the result of a visit of seven weeks to Liberia, in the 
beginning of the year 1858, and of personal observations made 
with !ndustry and care, and, I doubt not, as truthfully and 

candidly reported, as is possible by any one who is manifestly 
partial to and a partisan of the colonization cause, and, there- 
fore, necessarily prejudiced in favor of the colony. Nor does 
this opinion of mine detract from the high respect that the 
reading of his book has taught me to entertain for the author. 
It would be, indeed, strange if he was not partial, and more 
favorable than strict justice would dictate, to a cause to which 
he has zealously devoted his services for twelve years. While 
dissenting from the author in some of his immediate deduc- 
tions, and in all as to the remote future of the colony, I read- 
ily and fully admit his premises and facts, in all cases, in 
which he saw and witnessed them, and in which he could not 
be misled or mistaken, by incorrect information. Such cor- 
rections of my statements as he has furnished, or any different 
or any additional facts bearing on the argument, I shall pre- 
sent ; and, in part, have used to some extent already, as 
marginal notes to some of the foregoing pages. Mr. Cowan 
corrects much of the previoyg erroneous or exaggerated favor- 
‘able statements of preceding visitors and reporters ; and there- 
in he corrects me, when I had too readily received and adopt- 
ed some of these statements. But, in the general, and as to 
the inherent causes of failure of the colony, my views are still 
more strengthened by Mr. Cowan’s observations. 

His statements of the habits and conduct of the colonists, 
indicate, for the community, or population in general, an 
unusually high grade of morality and of religion. This might 
be counted upon, from causes that I have before indicated, 
when saying that the adult colonists were mostly selected in- 
dividuals, and the best materials of their respective classes of 
bond and free negroes. They show, in a notable manner, and 
far more than even the best chosen white colonists would have 
done, the peculiar virtues, or good qualities, more prevailing 
in the negro race ; of good disposition and kind feelings, 
docility and obedience to the ruling powers, even in cases 
where they have been injudiciously, and improperly, and un- 
justly treated, either by the colonial or present Jocal adminis- 
tration, or the authorities of the American Colonization Society 
in Washington. If the settlers had been white, there would 
have been much more discontent on account of their suffering, 
and with their rulers; and turbulence and serious disorders, if 
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not actual mutiny, against one or the other of the two ruling 
powers. Iam also taught to believe, by Mr. Cowan’s facts 
and opinions, that if other localities had been selected for the 
‘‘ receptacles” and ‘* seasoning” of newly-arrived immigrants, 
and if better and proper direction had been given to their 
early labors, the amount of sickness and of deaths would not have 
been near so great, nor the general and abiding bad habits, as 
to economy, discomforts, and difficulties, and latter sufferitgs 
of the settlers. Further, while the general fertility of the 
lands, and especially of those near the coast, seems to have 
been greatly exaggerated by former reporters, still, after mak- 
ing the proper corrections and abatement, I infer that the 
comfort and the gains of the settlers ought to have been, and 
might certainly and easily have been made, very much better 
than have been usual and general; and, perhaps, as great as 
had been represented by earlier reporters. But the obstacles, 
however slight and easy to be removed or avoided by other 
people, have been and will be insuperable, as I infer from Dr. 
Cowan’s facts, and not from his conclusions, because of the 
peculiar and unconquerable defects of the negro mind. Their 
peculiar qualities of race fit them them to be the most submis- 
sive and the best of subjects, or slaves, under the intelligent 
and discreet rule of superiors in intellect as well as in power ; 
and the worst possible directors or rulers of themselves or of 
others. 

With this key to the proper understanding of the condition 
of things in Liberia, whatever otherwise might seem most 
strange, unaccountable, and inexcusable in conduct, will ap- 
pear natural if not inevitable. While there are presented in 
all the population of Liberia a few cases of individuals. show- 
ing great and untiring industry, or of intelligent enterprise, 
and achieving success commensurate with their efforts, these 
are but marked and rare exceptions to the general rule of lazi- 
ness, carelessness, and improvidence, and of suffering, owing 
to these causes, which more or less distinguishes nearly all 
the colonists. The general decrease of population, the defi- 
ciency of agricultural production, the still almost total want of 
articles for export produced by labor of colonists,the continued 
general importation of almost every commodity that might be 
produced in abundance, all still continue. Almost everything 
for export and for taxation is derived from trading with the 
natives, and obtaining the products of their labor at the lowest 
prices, by means of a general system of the grossest extortion. 
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The fruits of such procedure cannot continue, and they are 
alxeady beginning to fail. Some few steam saw-mills which 
had been erected, mostly by aid and direction of friends in the 
United States, to supply the great want of lumber, though ub- 
taining very high prices, are all either stopped or going to de- 
cay by neglect. No plow is yet in use; not more than half a 
dozen horses, mules, or asses, are yet in all Liberia, and of these 
nq one is used for draught or other productive labor. The 
oxen are not broke to draught, or used by colonists, or for agri- 
cultural purposes, except in a few cases, and in part only, to 
press the juice from sugar--cane. While vacant land is 
plenty and very cheap, more than half of the population are 
crowded on quarter-acre lots, in towns on the coast, where the 
soil is comparatively poor and the localities unhealthy. In 
these same towns—until a very recent exception was made at 
Careysburg in the interior—all the new immigrants were kept 
six months to go through their seasoning—which would be 
unaccountable, except that it appears that it was greatly to 
the interests of the older and richer settlers, and also of the 
government officers and physicians, that the money of the Co- 
lonization Society, and of the immigrants, should be there spent, 
and payments made for the necessary and great expenses of 
their maintenance. ‘The ruling a colony by a corporation on 
the opposite side of the ocean has always been fonnd to be the 
worst possible government for white colonists, or enlightened 
and self-reliant subjects. Such was the London Company 
that settled and first governed the colony of Virginia; the In- 
dia Company that in England ruled Hindostan ; and even the 
government of England as the ruler of Ireland. But in Liberia 
(because negroes are the colonists) the rule is reversed. The 
American Colonization Society in Washington, with all its de- 
fects, arising from ignorance, from delusion, or deception, or 
want of self-interest and responsibility, nevertheless was and 
is the best, the most parental, and most discreet and judicious 
governing power; and the local administration, and especially 
that of the ‘‘ Republic,” since the ‘“ independent” government 
was established (in 1847) is worse than the former, and the 
good direction, the welfare, and even the just claims of the 
people, are much less guarded and cared for by the adminis- 
tration and rule of functionaries of their own election, and of 
their own race. It is true, that from the same premises (all 
furnished by himself) generally, Mr. Cowan reaches, or hopes 
for, if in the future, very different conclusions. Nevertheless, 
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I will sustain my position by quoting, either in substance or in 
his own words, sufficient proofs, as I conceive, for my purpose. 

The facts, or premises to be stated only, however, it should 
be understood throughout, are quoted from Mr. Cowan, For 
the deduction and comments I am responsible—and in them my 
conclusions are often different from such as Mr. Cowan would 
arrive at. I will copy his words, for authority, whenever it 
can be done in concise terms and with convenience. In otlter 
cases, the purport of his statements will be condensed, but 
with careful regard to his meaning. We has 7talicized some 
of the words so marked, but it is done for the greater part by 
myself. 

By the general law of Liberia, each settler, on arrival, is 
entitled to draw (without money charge but on condition of 
subsequent improvements to be made) a town lot, of a quarter 
of an acre, or land in the country of from five acres for a single 
man, to ten acres for the largest family. (Cowan, p. 21.) 
‘All the land at Cape Mount was to be laid off in [quarter 
acre] town lots; and the farm lots were to be laid off twelve 
miles up the Cape Mount river. A few of the settlers have 
bought a quarter acre adjoining their quarter, at $30, the price 
asked by the [Liberian] government for a lot... .. The inhabit- 
ants deserve at the hand of Liberia better arrangements for 
their welfare ; and the great confidence, that masters and free 
persons of color have placed in the American Colonization So- 
ciety, demands of the society to have other arrangements made 
in regard to the forced location of immigrants atthis town, or 
any other town, or town lots, I say forced, for the immigrants 
have to take town-lots, or to move to some other place [and 
that after the six months detention in the town] to them 
unknown.” (Ib., p. 22.) 

Further, the surveys of country farms, and locations therein, 
are obtained and secured with difficulty, owing to the want of 
any general and proper system of surveying and designating 
separate farms. Hach farm is separately laid off when re- 
quired for an occupant. The different surveys already conflict 
im many cases; and new as are all the locations, there is al- 
ready much confusion and insecurity of titles to land, owing to 
the gross neglect, or incapacity, in this simple business (as I 
infer) of the local government, (Ib., p. 68.) 

Further, though the sites of the towns (including Monrovia, the 
capital) are mostly, or all, on unhealthy locations on the sea- 
coast; yet, in these generally, and now, with but one recent suc- 
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cessful exception, have the new colonists been kept and sup- 
_ ported the first six months, for their “seasoning to the climate.” 
Besides what has just been indicated, it may be inferred that 
other reasons of self-interest. have operated on the older settlers 
and town residents, and on those who control or influence the 
Liberian government, to persist in the policy which has been 
so fatal to the health and lives of the new colonists, and, by 
fixing most of them as permanent residents in these first loca- 
tions, has been also so destructive to their subsequent efforts, 
and their ability to thrive, even if industrious laborers. 


“There is, and has been, a great effort to have the emigrants to Liberia accli- 
matein Monrovia. They have some money in their hands. During the acclimation, 
that money is spent for things that are sold at a very high advance. At the end of the 
six months, the survivors (some of them widows with children) are without 
land to live on, and without means to get away from the place..... Others, 
not having exhausted their means, have found acquaintances during the six 
months, and continue to stay, having no land, nor the possibility of drawing 
land at Monrovia, until their means are gone, and they become poor—vyery poor. 
Over 6,000 have acclimated at this place. A great many of that number are 
sleeping the sleep of death inthe graveyard ; but many, too many, suffered from 
their poverty before they died, while others are now standing monuments, that 
itisa very rare thing for them to taste meat, but at the hand of charity..... 
Monrovia has a class of poor who, if they had acclimated back in the country, 
where there are farm lands for them, would, I believe, in many instances be now 
on their lands cultivating them ; or if the fathers had fallen after acclimating, 
the widows and children would be deriving a support from the tand.....”” The 
same policy as to Monrovia stil continues, as is ‘seen in having, by the influence 
of some of her leading citizens, the new Receptacle [for the acclimating residence 
of immigrants] put up in the town.” (Cowan, pp. 41, 42.) 

All persons who understand the peculiar propensities of the 
negro race will be at no loss to see in the foregoing facts why 
nearly all the settlers should have remained town residents to 
their so great injury. The love of society and of idleness, the 
greater facilities at first, for both social and sensual indulgences, 
the improvidence and carelessness of the future (increased by 
being supported and indulged in idleness and luxury for six 
months, and most of them having money to spend in waste), the 
opportunities for trading and for getting irregular and light jobs 
of work in a town, the aversion to go to any new, remote; and un- 
known country home, to live in comparative solitude, in (errone- 
ously) supposed danger, and there to earn support by continuous 
toil and exertion; all would operate to retain in the towns the 
lazy, improvident, sensual, social, and timid negro, always need- 
ing a guardian or a master to coerce him to exertion, and to take 
care of himself. The town sites, too, are generally on soil of 
second rate or inferior quality. Many of the lots after being 
occupied, have been abandoned, and remain idle and vacant 
(Ib. p. 42.) 
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It is required by the law to erect & housé within two years, 
to get a complete title to a lot ; and in addition, if of a farm 
land, there must have been two acres cleared in’that time. 
There have been drawn in Monrovia ‘“ four hundred and twelve 
town lots,,each of a quarter acre. Some of them, by reason.of 
rock and the declivity of position, remain as nature made the 
land. Many cthers have been drawn, and perhaps some of 
them used in their day (for the town in part at. least, was Jaid 
out, in 1824), but now lie out in ‘commons.’ Other lots have 
changed hands [by forfeiture] in some cases twice, thrice, and 
four times, because the persons who had drawn them failed 
to put on them the improvements required by law.” . The 
farming land next to and within the incorporated limits of Mon- 
rovia, “ contains four hundred and fifty-seven acres, and is di- 
vided as follows : thirty-nine lots of five acres, three of six 
acres, six of eight acres, six of nine acres, thirteenof ten acres, 
and one of twelve. Sixteen of these farm lots, making in all 
forty- -eight acrés, are under cultivation, more or less.’ The re- 
maining four hundred and nine acres are abandoned or left idle. 
“ Such a body of land to lie in commons does not speak much 
for the industry of the owners in general, nor for that of the 
class who have got no land of their own, nor house where to 

lay their head.” (Ib., p. 42.) 

There have been stated, in Mr. Cowan’s words, some of the 
reasons which have operated to retain the immigrants in the 
towns. ‘There are still other facts which g6 to show that the 
(supposed) self-interests of the older residents, and especially 
of those having most influence on public measures, have been 
the chief inducing motives of the policy so disastrous to the 
later immigrants, and to the progress and welfare of the colony. 
Mr. Cowan, describing the swampy coast lands, and especially 
those near to Monrovia, says: ‘‘ I have not‘exaggerated thissur- 
rounding prospect—for country it cannot be called. These 
swamps emit a noisome stench, especially at low water. The 
miasma rising from them must affect the health of Monrovia. 
Past immigrations tell a sad tale about its healthiness, as an ac- 
climating rendezvous. There is too much proof that the tale 
is true. Dr. Roberts [brother of the ex-president of the repub- 
lic], when in the employ of the American Colonization Society, 
wrote to the Secretary, in 1849, thus: ‘In my opinion, the 
Virginia settlement on the St. Paul’s river is certainly the bet. 
ter place for immigrants to be acclimated.’ ” 
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ART. V.—CIVILIZATION 1N ENGLAND. 


Or all the great branches of human knowledge, history is 
that upon which most has been written, and which has al- 
ways been most popular. And it seems to be the general 
opinion that the success of historians has, on the whole, been 
equal to their industry ; and that if on this subject much has 
been. studied, much also is understood. Among historians, 
however, an erroneous idea has heretofore prevailed that their 
business was merely to relate events which they may occasion- 
ally enliven by such moral or political reflections as seem likely 
to be useful. Owing to the establishment of this narrow 
standard, historians have never recognized the necessity of 
such a wide and preliminary study as would enable them to 
grasp their subject in the whole of its natural relations. Hence 
the singular spectacle of one writer being ignorant of political 
economy ; another knowing nothing of law; another nothing 
of ecclesiastical affairs and changes of opinion ; another neg- 
lecting the philosophy of statistics, and another physical 
science, although these topics are the most essential, and com- 
prise the principal circumstances by which the temper and 
character of mankind have been affected, and in which they 
are displayed. ‘The writer of history should call in the united 
aid of these branches of knowledge, for the illustration of his: 
records, by analogy and comparison. 

While we see the most powerful intellects engaged for years 
in prosecuting some special branch of study, bringing every 
faculty of their minds into requisition for the mastery of as- 
tronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, 
physical geography, phrenology,. &c., we find men of limited 
education engaged in compiling from musty records the dry 
details of sieges, wars, battles, &c., which is denominated 
history. 

Since the early part of the eighteenth century, a few great 
thinkers have arisen, who discovered this deficiency and back- 
wardness of history, and who made powerful efforts to rectify 

nd remedy it, by attempts to investigate the history of man, 
according to those exhaustive methods which have proved so 
successful in other branches of knowledge. By an enlarged 
comprehensiveness of view and by incorporating into their works 
subjects formerly omitted and neglected, their assemblage of 
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topics has become mote diversified, they have become familiar- 
ized with a wider range of thought and speculation, and the 
mere collection and relative position of parallel facts have sug- 
gested generalizations and sweeping deductions, which former- 
ly were never met with in historical works. 

Itis boastfully said that this age is one of progress; that 
every branch of science, of knowledge and art, is improving ; 
throwing off the shackles of ignorance, the cumbersome gtar of 
past ages, and coming forth “like a strong man ready to run 
a race |” 

There is no branch of study or knowledge so backward as 
that of history, although, as before said, it is one so popular, 
and so often labored upon. Our author, Mr. Buckle, has ob- 
served these deficiencies, has investigated their weight and 
magnitude, has studied their pathology, and has endeavored 
to treat them scientifically, so as to eradicate their abnormal 
condition, and remove the opprobria. The ‘“* History of Civ- 
tlization in England” is a work far superior to anything of 
the kind we have met with. It is a work swt generis, indeed, 
and no doubt is destined to exercise a vastand a beneficial in- 
fluence upon historical literature in future ages. The first 
volume only has been as yet issued by the publishers in the 
United States, and if the other volumes sustain themselves in 
the high position taken by this, we may safely predict for the 
work a high destiny. 

In order to show in a few sentences the aim and purpose of 
the author, we quote from his introduction as follows: 

“Our acquaintance with history being so imperfect, while our materials are 
80 numerous, it seems desirable that something should be done ona scale far larger 
than has hitherto been attempted, and that a strenuous effort should be made 
to bring up this great department of inquiry to a level with other departments, 
in order that we may maintain the balance and harmony of ourknowledge. It 
is in this spirit that the present work has been conceived. To make the exeeu- 
tion of it fully equal to the conception is impossible ; still I hope to accomplish 
for the history of man something equivalent, or at all events analogous, to what 
has been effected by other inquirers for the different branches of natural science. 
In regard to nature, events, apparently the most irregular and capricious have 
been explained, and have been shown to be in accordance with certain fixed and 
universal laws. This has been done because men of ability, and, above all, men 
of patient, untiring thought, have studied natural events with the view of dis- 
covering their regularity ; and if human events were subjected to a similar treat- 
ment, we have every right to similar results. For it is clear that they who af- 
firm, that the facts of history are incapable of being generalized, take for grant- 
ed the very question at issue. Indeed, they do more than this, they not only 
assume what they cannot prove, but they assume what, in the present state of 
knowledge, is highly improbable. Whoever is at all acquainted with what has 


been done during the last two centuries, must be awaré that every generation 
demonstrates some events to be regular and predictable, which the preceding 
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geheration had declared to be irregular and unpredictable ; so that the marked 
tendency of advancing civilization is to strengthen our belief in the universality 
of order, of method, and of law. This being the case, it follows that if any facts, 
or class of facts, have not yet been reduced to order, we, so far from pronoun- 
cing them to be irreducible, should rather be guided by our experience of the 
past, and should admit the probability that what we now call inexplicable, will 
ata future time be explained. This expectation of discovering regularity in the 
midst of confusion is so familiar to scientific men, that among the most eminent 
of them it has become an article of faith ; and if the samé expectation is not 
enerally found among historians, it must be ascribed partly to their being of 
inferior ability to the investigators of nature, and partly to the greater complex- 
ity of those soeial phenomena with which their studies are concerned ; both 
these causes have retarded the creation of the science of history. The most cel- 
ebrated historians are manifestly inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science ; no one having devoted himself to history, ‘who in point of in- 
tellect is at all to be compared with Kepler, Newton, or many others that 
might be named, and as to the greater complexity of the phenomena, the philo- 
sophic historian is opposed by difficulties far more formidable than is the stu- 
dent of nature ; since, while on the one hand his observations are more liable to 
those causes of error which arise from prejudice and passion, he, on the other 
hand, is unable to employ the great physical resource of experiment, by which 
we can often simplify even the most intricate problems in the external world. 

“It is not, therefore, surprising that the study of the movements of man should 
be still in its infancy, as compared with the advanced state of the study of the 
movements of nature. Indeed, the difference between the progress of the pur- 
suits is so great, that while in physics the regularity of events, and the power 
of predicting them, are often taken for granted even in cases still unproved, a 
similar regularity is in history not only not taken for granted, but is actually de- 
nied. Hence it is, that whoever wishes to raise history to a level with other 
branches of knowledge, is met by a preliminary obstacle; since he is told that 
in the affairs of men there is something mysterious and providential, which 
makes them impervious to our investigation, and which will always hide from 
us their future. To this it might be sufficient to reply, that such an assertion 
is gratuitous; that it is by its nature incapable of proof; and that it is more- 
over opposed to the notorious fact that everywhere else, increasing knowledge 
is accompanied by an increasing confidence in the uniformity which, under the 
same circumstances, the same events must succeed each other. It will, howevy- 
er, be more satisfactory to probe the difficulty deeper, and inquire at once into 
the foundation of the common opinion that history must always remain in its 
present empirical state, and can never be raised to the rank of a science. We shall 
thus be led to one vast question, which indeed lies at the root of the whole subject, 
and is simply this: are the actions of men, and therefore of societies, governed 
by fixed laws, or are they the result, either of chance or of supernatural inter- 
ference? The discussion of these alternatives will suggest some speculations of 
considerable interest.” 


In carrying out this grand design, the volume now under 
consideration looks at man in all his relations with nature, his 
fellow-man, and his God, showing how he is affected by cli- 
mate, food, soil, and the general aspect of nature ; illustra- 
tions of these drawn from Ireland, Hindostan, Egypt, Mexico, 
Peru, Brazil, and Central America ; the effect or influence of 
the general aspects of nature upon the imagination and the 
understanding. Under some aspects nature is more prominent 
than man, under others man is more prominent than nature ; 
in the former case the imagination is more stimulated than 
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the understanding, and to this class all the earliest civilizations 
belong. The imagination is excited by earthquakes ‘and vol- 
canoes, by dangers generally, by an unhealthy climate, mak- 
ing life precarious, and therefore from these causes the 
civilizations exterior to Europe are mainly influenced by the 
imagination, while those within her limits are more influenced 
by the understanding ; and this proposition is amply and hand- 
somely illustrated by a comparison between Hindostan and 
Greece, and still further by Central America. 

Having devoted a large space to the consideration of the in- 
fluence exercised upon man by locality, seacoast and inland, 
climate, soil, and the productions, fruits, animals, &c., he next 
directs our attention to the investigation of the mental or in- 
tellectual, and moral progress of society. 

There is no evidence that the natural faculties of man im- 
prove; progress, therefore, depends on an improvement in the 
circumstances under which the faculties come into play ; and 
as the standard of action has varied in every age, the causes 
of action must be variable. Moral truths have not changed, 
but as intellectual truths are constantly changing, therefore 
they are the cause of progress, development, and improvement. 

The diminution of religious persecution, and the diminution 
of the warlike spirit, are owing to the progress of knowledge, and 
proofs and illustrations of this proposition are drawn from the 
history of Russia and Turkey. 

As civilization advances, men of intellect avoid becoming 
soldiers, but the principal ways in which the progress of 
knowledge has lessened the warlike spirit, are first, the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, second, the discoveries made by political 
economists, and third, the application of steam to travelling, 
which has so much facilitated intercommunication between 
different countries and peoples, as to greatly modify their no- 
tions of one another. 

In his consideration of the cnfluence of religion on the prog- 
ress of society, and especially his criticisms upon the clergy, 
as a class, a careless reader, or a faultfinding carper, might ea- 
sily be misled into the belief that Mr. Buckle is an infidel, or 
at least, a free-thinker; but upon following him through, it 
will be discovered that he seems to be as far from that as any 
one. 

Mr. Buckle is decidedly opposed to,an established religion ; 
he is equally adverse to the doctrine of protection, but contends 
powerfully for free trade. He follows the changes and ameli- 
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orations in the laws of England, and delights in the modern 
improvements, such as the admission of Catholics and Jews 
into Parliament, and the abrogation of the corn laws. He is 
opposed even to the claim of copyright, and has “a decisive 
objection to those who wish to intrust the executive govern- 
ment with the means of rewarding literary men.” 


ART. VI—INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF EAST TEN- 
NESSEE AND KNOXVILLE. 


Tue detailed narrative of events connected with East Tennessee, 
and especially Knoxville, during the first few years of its existence, 
will convey some idea of the fearful and imminent perils amidst 
which its infancy was passed, and give some faint impression of the 
more marked traits of character which its early inhabitants possessed, 
in common with those of the inhabitants of the whole country. 
Their glowing love of country, their lofty independence, their devo- 
ted courage, their high religious trust, their zeal for education, as the 
consequence of their deep regard for the welfare of their descendants ; 
all demand our applause and emulation ! 

On the 7th of August, 1790, William Blount, of North Carolina, 
received his commission as governor of the territory south of the 
river Ohio, by appointment of President George Washington, and 
arrived in the country the following October. He took up his resi- 
dence at the dwelling-house of Mr. Cobb, on the banks of the Wa- 
tauga, early in 1791, and soon after settled permanently at the in- 
fant Knoxville. A manuscript narrative of an old soldier, who, with 
a company of militia, on their way to Cumberland, encamped for six 
weeks about that time near the creek west of the town—where, ac- 
cording to his account, the soldiers wrestled so much, as to give the 
place the name of Scuffletown, which it yet bears—mentions the ens 
campment of John Watts, Esq., and Double Head, Esq., before the 
cabin of Gov. Wm. Blount, on the knoll between the hill on which 
East-Tennessee University now stands, and the river. 

The treaty of Holston, concluded with the Cherokees on the 2d of 
July, 1791, was held on the bank of the river at the foot of Water 
street, where a few rude shanties were erected for the reception of 
government stores; and in the words of an ancient act: “ Gov. 
Wm. Blount having determined to fix the seat of government on the spot,” 
it was deemed expedient there to establish a town, which was ac- 
cordingly laid out in February, 1792, immediately below the second 
creek that runs into the Holston on the north side, below the mouth 
of French Broad (the present residence of our esteemed friend, J. G. 
M. Ramsey), by Gen. James White, original proprietor of the soil, 
and called Knoxville, in honor of Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, then Sec- 
retary of War. It will be observed, that this determination of Gov. 
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Wm. Blount is given in the act, as: “ the reason par excellence,” for 
the establishment of. the town, ‘and most sufficient reason was it. 

Gen. James White lived in the neighborhood, and had a block- 
house to guard his family. 

At the treaty of Holston they used river water entirely, until 
Trooper Armstrong, Esq., discovered the spring to the right of the 
street leading from the court-house to what is now called Hardserab- 
ble. He, at the time, requested Gen. James White, in a jest, to let 
him have the lot, including the spring, when the town was laid off; 
atid when that was done the General preserved the lot and made him 
a deed to it. 

In February, 1792, Col. Charles McClung surveyed the lots and 
laid off the town of Knoxville. It excited no particular interest at 
the time. The whole town was then a thicket of brushwood and 
grape vines, except a small portion in front of the river, where all 
the business was done. There never was any regular public sale of 
lots; Gen. James White sold anybody a lot who would settle on it, 
and improve it, for eight dollars; and in this way, at this price, the 
lots were generally disposed of. 

Gov. Wm. Blount lived on Barbary Hill, a knoll below College 
Hill and between it and the river, and the principal settlements in 
the country were on Beaver creek. All the families lived in forts 
pretty much in those days; and when the fields were cultivated, 
there was always a guard stationed around them for protection. 
There was a fort at Campbell’s Station, which was the lowest settle- 
mént in East-Tennessee. The next fort and settlement were at 
Blackburn’s, west of the Cumberland Mountains ; the next at Fort 
Blount, on the Cumberland river; the next was a fort at Bledsoe’s 
Lick; and then the French Lick, now Nashville 

On the 11th of June, 1792, Knox county was established by, an 
ordinance issued by the governor, Wm. Blount. 

‘His excellency being sincerely devoted to the interests of the 
cdnntry, and anxious that all important intelligence should be 
promptly brought to the knowledge of the people, induced the immi- 
gration ot Mr. “Roulstone, a printer, who arrived in the country with 
the materials of his trade in 1791; Knoxville, at that time, having 
no existence beyond a prospective one, based upon the governor’s 
intention, the disciple of Faust stopped at Rogersville, and in that 
place, on the 5th of November, 1791, issued the first number of the 
Kneaville Gazette. The office was, however, soon removed to 
Knoxville itself. The Gazette was the first paper published within 
the linits of the present State of Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding the, pledges of perpetual amity made by the 
Cherokees at the treaty of Holston, they very soon afterward gave 
decided evidences of hostility. The white man was shot down at his 
plough by an unseen hand; children gathering berries were toma- 
lawked and scalped; the quiet family were aroused at midnight-by 
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a war-whoop, and the morning sun looked down upon their butch- 
ered forms and the smoking ruins of their dwellings. A terrible ap- 
prehension hung round every fireside !. 

The treaty of Holston provided for the delivery of certain valuable 
goods to the Cherokees, and the annual payment to them of a thou- 
sand dollars; but in the following December, the President was un- 
expectedly visited by an embassy, headed by Bloody Fellow, intent, 
amcng other objects, upon the substitution of $1,500 in goods for 
the $1,000 in money. This request was granted, and the division of 
this treasure was to take place at Coyatee, in May, 1792. 

The Spanish authorities in Florida and Louisiana had watched 
with much jealousy the extension of the settlements in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Mr. Panton, a British merchant in Pensacola, who 
had realized immense gains from the. Indians, and whose interest 
urged him to encourage them to hostilities with the Americans, ad- 
dressed a letter to John Watts and Bloody Fellow. This letter in- 
vited them, in the name of O’Neal, governor of Florida, to visit 
Peusacola with ten pack-horses, promising them arms and ammuni- 
tion from the governor, and goods from Panton to the extent of 
their wants. ‘The letter of Panton was written from the house of 
McDonald, a Scotch resident in the nation, to which place Watts in- 
stantly departed, and being furnished with a letter from McDonald 
to Gov. O’Neal, started without delay for Pensacola. 

Upon Watts’ return in August (1792), from Pensacola, Gov. 
Wm. Blount invited him to visit Knoxville, but he treated the re- 
quest with entire neglect, and proceeded to Willstown, where the 
Cherokees were assembling to hear his report. , Watts addressed 
them, told of his visit to Florida, lauded the Spaniards, denounced 
the Americans, and advised war. Bloody Fellow replied in opposi- 
tion. “ Look!” said he, “at that flag! Don't you see the stars in it? 
They are not towns ; they are nations !” 

The party numbered six hundred. Calculating upon an accession 
of two or three hundred, it was resolved to form four equal divis- 
ions, attack and desolate the Holston settlements, as high up as the 
Big Island of that river, then scatter in small companies, and per- 
form the same offices upon the French Broad settlements up to its 
head. 

The same day on which John Watts arrived at Pensacola, another 
Cherokee chief, Unacatahe (White-Man Killer), came with his wife 
to Knoxville, and feasted upon the hospitality of Gov. Wm. Blount 
for ten consecutive days. He made no professions of business, but 
abundant professions of friendship. It is not improbable, that he 
was delegated by John Watts to spy out the nakedness of the place. 
He at length departed with a canoe laden with whiskey, and landed, 
on the same day on which his tawny brethren determined in council, 
at Lookout Mountain town, upon their attack on the Cumberland 
settlements, with his liquid treasure, at the mouth of Lookout Moun- 
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tain creek, fifteen miles distant. The news of his arrival soon reach- 
ed the council-men, and a deputation was imstantly started for the 
fire-water. Of course there was no talk the next day, for the war- 
riors were stupid with intoxication. Had Unacatahe represented 
Knoxville and the adjoining settlements as open to attack, the arms of 
the party would, no doubt, have been turned against them. 

Deraque, a Frenchman, and Finnelston, a half-breed, were’sent to 
Nashville, with a promise to return in ten nights with a report of the 
country’s condition for defence. 

*The warriors at Lookout Mountain town, however, did not wait 
the return of their faithless emissaries ; but after recovering from the 
effects of the fire-water at Knoxville, dispersed, and only two hun- 
dred of them, headed by John Watts, were shortly afterward re- 
pulsed from Buchanan’s Station. Watts was severely wounded, and, 
moved by the apprehension that Gen. Sevier would enter the nation 
and destroy their villages, he sent a delegation to Gov. Wm. Blount 
with pacific assurances. They arrived at Knoxville, on the 5th of 
January, 1793. 

The early inhabitants of the country were gifted, in an eminent 
degree, with a high-toned spirit of independence. It was this, when 
suffering acutely under a sense of wrong, that led them to spurn the 
injustice, real or imaginary, of their rulers, and to the formation of 
the short-lived State of Franklin. 

The President, although unable to meet the wishes of the border- 
ers in regard to offensive operations, was sedulous to cultivate a 
friendly temper among the Indians, and requested of Gov. Wm. 
Blount to invite the Cherokees to send a deputation with him to 
Philadelphia. 

Gov. Blount accordingly held a conference with them at Henry’s 
Station, on the 17th April, 1792, when he earnestly pressed them to 
a compliance with the President’s request, but they declined a decis- 
ion at the time. 

The Chickasaws had been the fast friends of the Americans, and 
many of them had fought gallantly under our flag. To the Shaw- 
nees they were highly obnoxious, and the Creeks, too, regarded them 
with bitter feelings. The Chickasaws were brave, but too few, un- 
aided, to contend successfully with their haughty and insolent foes. 
‘hey called upon the white man for help, and reminded them of 
their mutual agreement to be as one man in regard to both enemies 
and friends. 

Two Chickasaws, who were at Gov. Wm. Blount’s on a visit, 
went with a Cherokee, who was attached to their company, into the 
woods to look for their horses. About six hundred yards from the 
Governor’s house, they were fired upon by some dastardly whites, to 
whom it was supposed the Cherokee was odious, and one of the 
Chickasaws received a mortal wound. He died the next day and 
was buried with military honors, the governor walking with the 
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brother of the departed warrior at the head of the funeral procession, 

as chief-mourners, followed by a large number of the citizens of the 

town and adjacent country. ‘The regret and indignation were gen-® 
eral. A reward of one hundred dollars was proclaimed by his ex- 

cellency for the detection of the offenders, and mounted men scoured 

the country in search of them. 

Prior to Gov. Wm. Blount’s departure for Philadelphia, a party 
of Indians murdered Mr. Gilham and his son in the neighborhood of 
Bullrun block-house, sixteen miles from Knoxville, and Major Beard, 
with a company of fifty-six men, was dispatched in pursuit of the 
marauders, under instructions not to cross the Tennessee river. 
These orders were transcended, and, about daybreak of the 12th of 
June (1793), they reached the house of Hanging Maw, where a num- 
ber of Cherokees had assembled, by invitation of the government, for 
purposes of business with Maj. King and Daniel Carmichael. In the 
blindness of their rage, Beard’s men attacked the party, killed sever- 
al, including Hanging Maw’s wife, wounded the old chief himself, 
and only desisted from burning the house at the earnest instance of 
King and Carmichael. Smith, the secretary of state—Gov. Wm. 
Blount being absent—wrote from Knoxville to Hanging Maw and 
other chiefs, urging them not to take redress into their own hands, but 
to visit their great father, the President, and he would give them satis- 
faction. The reply of Hanging Maw is too good to be lost : 

“ Coyatrr, June 15, 1793.%* 

“FRIEND AND Broruer : It is but a few days since you were left in the place 
of Gov. Blount. While he was in place, nothing happened. Surely they are 
making their fun of you. Surely you are no head-man or warrior. I am just 
informed aes will take satisfaction for me, and I shall reckon it just the same 
as if I had taken it myself. I reckon you are afraid of these thieves, when you 
talk of sending to Congress. If you are left in the place of governor, you 
ought to take satisfaction yourself. It was but a few days since I was at your 
house, and you told me that nothing should happen to me nor any people at 
my house ; but, since that, blood has been spilt at both our houses. I reckon 
that the white people are just making their fun of you. Governor Blount al- 
ways told me that nothing should happen me as long as I did live, but he had 
searcely got out of sight until 1 was invaded by them, and like to have got 
killed. I think you are afraid of these bad men. They first killed the Chicka- 
saws at your house, and this is the second time of their doing mischief. I think 

ou are afraid of them. When is the day that a white man was killed at m 
Pia! I think the white men make fun of you. Now, blood is spilt at bath 
our houses by your people. I think they are making fun of you and won't 
listen to your talks.” 


Since April, 1793, the Spaniards had made professions of amica- 
ble interference between the United States and the Indians, but were 
either insincere or fickle in their policy, for it is unquestionable, that 


* The reader will have observed, that in some of the details which we here give, we have 
liberally quoted from Ramsey’s History of Tennessee, an able work, which every Tennesse~ 
an ought to have in his library, and whose personal acquaintance we had the pleasure of 
making at his residence in Mecklenburg, Knox county, Tenn., and also from the pages of 
Rev. T. W. Hume’s semi-centennial address, delivered at Knoxville, on the 10th of February 
1842. 
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they did not hesitate to invite the latter to the proposed descent 
upon the Holston settlements, which contemplated the destruction of 
eKnoxville. 

On the 12th of September, 1793, Jaudenes, with the approval of 
the Baron de Carondelet, Spanish governor at New-Orleans, trans- 
mitted instructions by Little Turkey to Governor White, at Pensa- 
cola, to furnish the Cherokees with seven hundred pounds of powder 
and fourteen hundred of ball for this intended foray. 

Knoxville, the object of plunder and ruin, could at that time mus- 
ter but forty fighting men; but these forty were no cravens to fly at 
approach of danger, deaf to the call of duty. Here were their homes, 
their families, their al// A knowledge of Indian cunning induced 
them to conclude, that the approach of the savages to the town 
would not be made by the main western road, but in a more north- 
ern and circuitous direction; and they determined to meet them 
on the ridge, over which the roz.l te Clinton now passes, about one 
and a half miles from town, an‘ there, by a skilful arrangement of 
their little company, check their march, and, if possible, alarm and 
intimidate them. Leaving the two eldest of their number to mould 
bullets in the block-house, which stood on the spot now occupied by: 
the Mansion House, and which contained three hundred guns be!ong- 
ing to the United States, the other thirty-eight proceeded, under 
the command of Col. James White, to station themselves on the south 
side of the ridge above mentioned, with an interval of twenty feet 
between each man. Orders were given’ to preserve their fire, until 
the Indians were brought within the range of every gun, when, at a 
given signal, they. were to pour in upon them a well-directed volley, 
and, before the savages could recover from their strprise, secure their 
own retreat to the block-house. Happily, the Indians were so de- 
layed by their own dissensions, that they were unable to reach Knox- 
ville before daylight, and therefore abandoned the attack. This de- 
lay was mainly attributable to their differences in consultation upon 
a point which Providence intended should never come within reach 
of their decision. The question arose among them, whether they 
should massacre all the inbabitants of Knoxville, or only the men. 
Hanging Maw, less sanguinary than others, protested earnestly 
against an indiscriminate slaughter. They determined finally it was 
prudent to forbear the attack. They had marched all night, ex- 
cept the time consumed in fruitless debate, and about sunrise of the 
25th of September (1793), commenced their attack on Covet’s Sta- 
tion, eight miles from Knoxville; but were received with such spir- 
ited resistance by the three men in the building, who alone were 
arnfed with guns, that two of their number wee soon killed and 
three others wonnded. Through Bob Benge, a half-breed, who 
spoke English, a conference was opened with the whites, and assur- 
ances given them, that their lives should be spared upon surrender, 
and their persons exchanged for Indian prisoners, Covet and his 
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party, including women and children, thirteen in number, consented 
to the proposal, but had scarcely crossed the threshold of the door, 
when the ferocious Double Head and his followers fell upon and 
murdered them all, with the exception of a child, who was saved by 
John Watts, taken as a prisoner to the Creek nation and afterward 
tomahawked. It is due to Bob Benge to state, that he strove to 
avert their fate. 

Gen. Sevier, with a force of seven hundred men, who were formed 
into two divisions—that from the Washington district under Col. 
Blair, and the other, from Hamilton district, under Col. Christy— 
reached Eustanaula on the Coosa on the 14th of October (1798). 
Learning there that the Indians under Watts had passed by but a 
few days previous, on the way to a town on Hightower, they pressed 
on to that place, and, on the 17th of October, arrived at the junction 
of the Hightower, or Etowah, and Coosa. 

The savages were repelled with some loss and fled with precipita- 
tion. Several Spanish guns were found in their encampment. 

Sevier’s army crossed the Coosa unmolested, and returned to Knox 
county with the loss of only three men. 

The feelings of impatience in the territory, under the forbearing 
policy of the government toward the Indians, were given vent to in 
October (1793), by the grand jury of Hamilton district, composed’ 
of the counties of Knox and Jefferson, in an address to the gover- 
nor, expressing the hope, that Congress would now regard an appeal 
for the protection of the terrftory, and suggesting to his excellency 
the fact, that they were entitled to an assembly of representatives, 
under the Congressional ordinance of 1787, which accorded them the 
right, whenever thé® free male inhabitants numbered 5,000. 

Two days after the governor ordered an election of members to a 
territorial assembly ; the election was held on the 22d and 23d of 
December (1793); thirteen members were chosen from nine coun- 
ties, Knox sending two, and the assembly met in Knoxville on the 
4th Monday of February, 1794. 

On Monday nothing was done except the appointment of the 
speaker and clerk. 

On Tuesday a procession was formed of the members, and, prece- 
ded by their speaker and the governor, they went to a place of wor- 
ship, where the Rev. Mr. Carrick delivered a sermon, the text of 
which may be found in Paul’s Epistle to Titus, i, 2, 3. 

The assembly recommended to the governor offensive measures 
against the Indians, if possible, and adopted an address to Congress, 
recounting the grievances of their constituents, and urging a declara- 
tion of war against the Creeks and Cherokees; and a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress for the relief of the territory, but it eventually 
failed. 

Upon the conclusion of its labors, the assembly was prorogued by 
the governor to the 4th Monday in August (1794), when it again 
met, 
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Wisely regarding learning as the handmaid of religion, and essen- 
tial to the perpetuity of liberal principles and free government, in 
September (1794), they established a college in the vicinity of Knox- 
ville, which was called ‘‘ Blount,’ in honor of the governor. 

This institution preserved its corporate existence until] 1807, when 
the trustees resolved that, provided the general assembly established 
East Tennessee College within two miles from Knoxville, the act for 
the establishment of Blount College might be repealed, and its funds 
incorporated with those of the former; and the resolution, by the 
compliance of the legislature with this provision, was carried into 
effect. 

East Tennessee College was established by law on the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1807, as one of the two colleges in the State, for which one 
hundred thousand acres of land, south of French Broad and Holston,’ 
and west of Big Pigeon river, had been set apart by act of Congress 
the previous year. 

The act of the legislature contemplated its establishment on ten 
acres of ground, two miles from Knoxville, conveyed in trust for that 
purpose by Moses White, Esq. ; but the trustees being authorized to 
use the building previously occupied by Blount College, it was re- 
tained in. town and not removed, until many years afterward, to the 
present site of the University. 

At the same session, in 1794, Knoxville was established by law, 
and Col. James King, John Chisolm, Esq., Josoph Greer, Esq., 
George Roulstone, Esq., Samuel Cowan, Esq., were appointed com- 
missioners. 

After the expedition of Gen. Sevier, the Indigns were less active 
in the prosecution of hostilities than before, and in May, 1794, strong 
professions of a disposition for peace were made by Hanging Maw, 
on behalf of the nation. 

In July (1794), Mr. John Ish was killed and scalped a few yards 
from his block-house, eighteen miles below Knoxville. 

John Boggs, with eight or ten Indians, under the direction of Ma- 
jor King, were instantly dispatched in pursuit of the murderers, a 
party of Creeks, and found one of the fugitives at a village near Hi- 
wassee. He was tried, condemned, and executed, and died with stoical 
indifference. He was designated in the bill ofindictment, as : Obong- 
hohego of Toscaucaugee on Oakfuskee 

Several circumstances concurred about this time, to impel the 
Cherokees to measures of amity. 

An expedition, commanded by Major Ore, of East Tennessee, in 
September (1794), attacked and burnt the towns of Nickajack and 
Running Water, upon the Tennessee, where the Creeks usually 
crossed in their irruptions; and the destruction of the towns was at- 
tended with much loss of life to the savages. 

Another event that happened to cool the hitherto inveterate ardor 
of the Hotspurs of the lower towns, was the victory of Gen. Wayne, 
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on the Miami, in August (1794), of whieh a few of them were wit- 
nesses, 

To add to their apprehension, was the current rumor of an early 
invasion of their country by a formidable body of men under the 
command of Gen. Logan and @ol. Whitley of Kentucky. 

The 13th of October (1794), brought to Gov. Wm. Blount a 
peace-talk from Double Head, the hero of the slaughter at Covet’s 
Station, and who had just returned from a visit to the President. 

John Watts became deeply penitent, and solicited, through Hang- 
ing Maw, a conference with the governor at Tellico. Four hun- 
‘dred warriors assembled on the 7th and 8th of November (1794). 
Watts offered the governor a string of white beads, as “a true talk 
and a public talk” from them, and appealed to Scolacutta to corrobo- 
rate his assertions. Hanging Maw answered the appeal, and inter- 
ceded in their favor. 

The governor received the overtures of friendship with much 
gratification. 

The 18th of December (1794), was designated by agreement, for 
an exchange of prisoners and other spoils of war, and the meeting 
ended with the social enjoyment of a smoke by the trio of head men 
from the pipe of peace. 

Subsequent events did not belie the sincerity of these professions 
from the Cherokees, as a nation; but the Creeks continued their ray- 
ages, 

Oh the night of the 2&th of May, 1795, Mr. George Mann, living 
nineteen miles above Knoxville, heard a noise at his stable, and leav- 
ing his house to discover the cause, his return was intercepted by In- 
dians, who fired ugon and dangerously wounded him. He fled for 
concealment to acave at a short distance, but was followed by the 
savages, dragced from his hiding-place and slain. The wife had 
heard the retreating footsteps of the Indians, as they pursued her 
husband, and having locked the door, sat in silent expectation, with 
her sleeping children around her. She is about to rush out and 
meet them; but she hears their voices in a strange tongue. The ri- 
fle is instantly in her hands. Stealthy steps are moving along the 
wall; the door is pressed against—it yields—is partly open—a sav- 
age is on his hands and knees at the entrance—another behind, and 
still another. Her finger is upon the trigger—she thinks of her 
children and fires! The first Indian falls heavily to the ground— 
the second screams with pain—the others gather up the wounded 
and fly ! 

That lone woman, by her courage and presence of mind, bad re- 
pulsed twenty-five savage warriors. Had a word escaped her lips 
after the explosion of the rifle, the lives of herself and children would 
have been lost. The perfect silence impressed the Indians, and be- 
lieving armed men to be in the house, they fled. 

In July, 1795, notable events occurred in the opening of the road 
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from Knoxville to Nashville, so far as to ‘allow the passage of 
a loaded wagon, and in the arrival at Knoxville, of two wagons from 
South Carolina, by way of the Warm Springs. 

Peace, with its healing influences, was dawning upon the territory, 
so long distressed by a ruthless war ; and the people rejoiced at the 
evidence of a free and safe intercourse with each other and with ad- 
joining States, as the harbingers of rapidly increasing population and 
prosperity. 

The governor had issued his proclamation for the meeting of the 
territorial legislature to consider the erection of the territory into a 
State, and on the 29th of June, 1795, the assembly convened, and 
provided by-laws for taking a census of the inhabitants, and, contin- 
gént upon the result of enumeration, for the election of members to a 
convention to form a State constitution. The inhabitants were 
found to number more than the requisite 60,000, and elections of 
five delegates to the convention, for each county, were held on the 
18th and 19th of December, 1795. The convention met at Knox- 
ville, on the 11th day of January, 1796, under fair auspices. The 
constitution was adopted on the 6th of February following, and on 
the 6th of June, 1796, Tennessee was admitted, by act of ‘Congress, 
into the Union. 

The constitution provided that Knoxville should be and re- 
main the seat of government until 1804. Subsequent legisla- 
tures continued it so until 1807, when, on the 21st of September, 
the Legislature met at Kingston, but, two days afterward, adjourned 
to Knoxville. The final removal of the seat of government to Mur- 
freesborough took place in 1817. 

In 1796, Knoxville had somewhat. increased in Bopulation and, al- 
though its external appearance would but ill compare with that it 
now wears, it presented a favorable contrast to its condition soon 
after the treaty of Holston. 

The buildings were, without exception, of logs, not weather- 
boarded, and, public and private, were some forty in number, of 
which five were taverns, showing the place to have been one of con- 
siderable resort. 

Roulstone’s printing office, occupied a spot that is now about the 
centre of business. 

The present population of Knoxville is about 5,000. 

It is a business place of considerable impor tance, both of dry goods 
and groceries, being the central trade of East Tennessee and Western 
Virginia. There are four wholesale and six, retail dry goods houses, 
and | five large wholesale grocery establishments; among the latter the 
house of Messrs. C. Powell & Co. ranks as the most prominent and 
deserving of the most liberal patronage. 

The manufacturing trade comprises articles of wood and iron; con- 
fined principally to wagons, carriages, buckets, tubs, stoves, railroad 
cars, &¢., &e. 
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With regard to education, no town in the South or West of it size 

is more amply supplied with materials, with which to endow the 
seeker of intelligent accomplishments, than Knoxville. 
- The East Tennessee University, above mentioned, is beautifully 
located on a hill, overlooking the entire town and the fine scenery of 
Holston river. Rev. Mr. Wm. Carnes presides over the institution 
with entire satisfaction to the community at large, and is assisted by 
a corps of learned professors. The present attendance of students is 
about one hundred, and increasing annually. Connected with the 
University are the libraries of the institution itself and those of the 
two societies, amounting to many thousand volumes. The philosoph- 
ical apparatus, and geological and botanical collections, are of the 
first order. 

Rev. Mr. Carnes, since his advancement to the presidency, has 
constructed a well-arranged gymnasium, thus aifording to the students 
a most excellent opportunity for developing the physical as well as 
the mental. 

In addition to the University there are other academical male 
schools in the town, which are liberally patronized, as well by her 
own citizens as by those of the adjoining States. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, an institution handsomely endowed 
by the State, is most beautifully located in the western portion 
of the town, and presided over by Mr. A. G. Scott. It is capable 
of accommodating about two hundred pupils, all of whom are educa- 
ted free of charge. The present attendance numbers about seventy- 
five. The building itself and the grounds are the most beautiful and 
interesting sights the town affords. 

The Kast Tennessee Female Institute, under the charge of Mr. R. 
Kirkpatrick, is one of the best institutions in the State of the kind, 
being provided with all the facilities for conferring an elegant and 
accomplished education npon the young ladies of the country. 

We cannot but speak in the highest praise of the boarding-school 
of Miss Sterchi, now in its infancy, but destined, we hope, to become 
a permanent institution of the town. Her patrons are men of wealth 
and refinement, and her pupils are considered as members of one 
family. In this way, all the opportunities, necessary to procure a 
full knowledge of the modern languages, are afforded to each of the 
young ladies. Miss Sterchi is ably assisted by Professor Steinhagen, 
a gentleman, combining, with an accomplished scholarship in the 
modern languages, great skill and learning in vocal and instrumental 
music. 

With churches Knoxville is amply provided: one (first) Old- 
School Presbyterian, and one (second) New-School Presbyterian 
church, two Methodist churches, one Baptist, one Episcopal, one 
Roman Catholic, and one African church, the ministers of which are 
men of learning and Christian-like deportment. 

It bas been frequently remarked by strangers visiting this place, 
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that Knoxville contains the most chureh-going people, for ‘a town of its 
population, that has ever come within the range of their observation. 

There are two railroads entering ‘the city, the East Tennessee and 
Georgia, and East Tennessee and Virginia, both of which constitute 
links in the great thoroughfare, comecting New-York, Richmond, 
and Lynchburg, with Memphis, Nashville, New-Orleans, and Mobile. 

Two other railroads are also in course of construction, the Knox- 
ville and Charleston Railway (the “ Blue Ridge”), and the Knoxville 
and Kentucky Railroad. 

When these air-lines are finished, Knoxville will be in more direct 
communication with Charleston on the Atlantic seaboard, and Cin- 
einnati in the basin of the Ohio. 

The town is well supplied with gas-lights. 

The banking facilities are of the highest order, both publie and pri- 
vate, having a branch of the Union and of the State Banks, and two 
private establishments: the Bank of Knoxville and the Farmers’ 
Bank of Tennessee. ; 

The most prominent exchange and brokerage business here is, 
almost exclusively, done by Mr. S. Morrow, who is a gentleman of 
the strictest integrity. 

t The Press of the city is represented politically by the Anoaville 
Register, weekly, and Knoxville Whig, tri-weekly and weekly; and 
réligieusly by the Presbyterian Witness. 

‘to, Mz. James W. Newman, assistant-editor of the first-named 
paper, whe renderéd us invaluable service in procuring statistical in- 
formation for this article, our thanks are due. 

There are three first-class hotels here: Lamar. House, wader the 
charge of Messrs. James W. Bridges and W. L. Robinson ; Franklin 
House, and Bell House, 

My present abode is at the first. No expenses are spared for the 
comfort of its guests, and every one is surprised that such a city can 
beast of the Lamar House, unsurpassed as it is by any in the 
South. 

Loeated in.the centre of Kast Tennessee, hundreds of feet above 
the level of the sea, fanned by the breezes of the Cumberland moun» 
tains on the north and west, and of the Alleghany range of moun- 
tains on the east and south, and supplied by living streams of gushing 
springs, all combine to render Knoxville the most healthy location 
of any city in the South or West. 

Invalids are daily crowding her hotels as well as the hospitable 
mansions of her citizens. 

It is a singular coincidence, worthy of relating, that a gentleman of 
Knoxville received on the same day a communication from the two 
extremes of the Union, Mobile and Boston, applying for the facilities 
afforded to consumptive individuals and persons afflicted with all 
kinds of pulmonary diseases. 

When the railroad enterprises are completed we will venture the 
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prediction, that Knoxville will be the emporium of no inconsiderable 
commerce, and the centre of Athenian elegance and intellectual refine- 
ment, as well as the focus of the health and pleasure-seeking society of 
the South. | fads 


ART. VIL.—LOUISIANA—HER ALLUVIONS, ROCKS, AND SOILS. 
PROPOSED WORK UPON THE PRACTICAL GEOLOGY OF LOUISIANA 


[Professor Raymond Thomassy, whose name and contributions have often 
appeared in our Review, has, after several years acquaintance with Louisiana, 
undertaken the preparation of a work upon its geology and hydrography which 
will be shortly published. It will be embraced in two volumes, and contain about 
twenty-five maps, the execution of which will be intrusted to the best artists of 
Paris, whither Mr. Thomassy has gone for that purpose. French and English 
editions of the work a-e contemplated. 

The following article contributed by Mr. Thomassy to our pages possesses 
much interest, and will be a very good introduction to the subjects upon which 
he is now engaged. The author, though an accomplished French seholar, writes, 
it will be perceived, the English with great difficulty, and we have not had time 
to change the structure of his sentences ; which, however, can, with a little pa ins 
be comprehended by the reader.—Ep. ] 


Lourstana, which might of right assume the first place among the 
States of this Union, is about the only one which has not yet been 
the object of a geological exploration. Such negligence is somewhat 
singular, if not to be deprecated. It would seem to imply that-she 
does not know, or disdains, the universally acknowledged importance 
of geology, a. science which alone can disclose her subterranean 
riches, and a thousand other resources, unperceived as yet, which 
would increase, toa considerable extent, her actual prosperity. 

Her territory offers, indeed, two most opposite fields for obser- 
vation, with every facility for passing from one to the other, either 
for studying their relations or for enjoying their contrasts. One of 
them.is the domain created by the alluvions of the Mississippi, 
Washita, and Red Rivers. This is the last born of American geolo- 
gy, dating previous to the time when the land became inhabitable, 
and when, the soil consolidated, the air purified, had allowed human 
societies to live and spread thereon. This is the region of Lower 
Louisiana, the mysteries of whose creation have been partly per- 
ceived through the too soon abandoned perforation of the New- 
Orleans Artesian well, and which can be more properly observed at 
the mouth of the river, on the delta that is incessantly intruding 
upon the Mexican Gulf. whet 

The other region, much less observed than the preceding, is, 
however, known well enough in regard to the antiquity of its origi, 
to convince us that its formation is one of the oldest and the most 
curious of the American continent. This latter is that of the 
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Washita mountains, which, though extending through the State of 
Arkansas, belong to Louisiana, as originating therein; and that 
region alone would justify the geological exploration. All the 
mineral riches seem, indeed, to have met there ; and, notwithstand- 
ing our want of the useful metals, notwithstanding our thirst for the 
precious ores, we, as yet, know nothing positive on that point ! 
Nay, more ; a distinguished geologist asked me recently : ‘‘ What can 
be done in Louisiana? and what collection of rocks can be made 
there?” thus forgetting the Washita mountains, and mistaking in 
another respect, in limiting geology to the study of rocks, which is 
the point where it is to be divided. 

Considered in their composition and their layer or bed, rocks are 
the basis of geology applied to the industry and the arts, and among 
which are found the minerals that furnish the useful metals. But 
considered in their decomposition, and in the alluvions derived from 
them, they do not offer a less interesting study, principally when such 
alluvions come, as in Louisiana, from the Alleghany mountains by 
the Ohio, from the Minnesota table-lands by the upper Mississippi ; 
from the Rocky mountains by the Missouri, from the Llano Estacado 
by the Red river, and finally from the Washita by the several streams 
forming the Black river. Those gigantic and diversified alluvions 
have alternated under our feet through inundations, the respective 
powers and. sources of which it is important to ascertain.. Did 
they principally come down from the north ? from the east or from 
the west? If we knew it, we would be much better able to 
determine the part of the Mississippi and of every one of its tributa- 
ries in the formation.of our soils. 

Until this problem may be resolved, there is some light reflected 
upon it in Louisiana, from the nature and the thickness of the several 
subterraneous strata which direct our minds to the phenomena of 
their origin, and the remote regions from which their sediments 
have been carried down by the waters. By doing so, we pass from 
the effects to the cause, that is to say, from the bottom of the geo- 
logical basis to their successive seats and_land tables. As we pass 
from the cause to the effects, when, for the better studying the rocks 
of those land tables, we follow their decomposition, we can find out 
their elements at a distance of a thousand leagues, and as far as in 
the Mississippi delta. | Now, in either case, it is evident that the 
study of alluvions and that of rocks are equally important in geology, 
the one being alternately the starting or the ending point of the other, 
and each controlling the other. 

Therefore, the geology of Louisiana, even reduced to the mere 
study of her alluvial lands, would yet be indispensable to the geology 
of the great American valley. Moreover, it would play a final part ; 
for, without it,,how could we understand the geological agency of the 
Mississippi? In it consequently lies the solution of that great prob- 
lem suv highly important to the scientific world; and thanks to the 
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solution which it alone can give, we shall not be surprised if our 
State, now so much-disregarded by our contemporary geologists, were 
to become, in her turn, the favorite field of the future geologists. 

This is not all: in the periods anterior to the existence of the 
Mississippi, among the conditions’ of the Amerjcan continent, then 
so different from those of our days, there necessarily were some simi- 
lar, if not perfectly identical conditions with the latter. For in- 
stance, estuaries, where the diluvian rivers carried all kinds of rub- 
bish and sediment; and, as consequences, deltas, whose modes of 
formation were rendered analogous to our modern deltas. It is then 
easy to conceive how much light the study of these latter would 
throw on the origin of the former, on their incommensurable rafts 
transformed into strata of lignite or coal, and on the variegated de- 
posites successfully accumulated by salt or fresh waters, one after 
the other. Thus led from known to the unknown, all questions well 
resolved for the delta of Lower Louisiana will prepare similar so- 
lutions for analogous lands of anterior periods, a new p.oof that the 
study, as modest as it seems to be, of the modern alluvions, holds, 
however, the key of the most interesting problems as regards their 
antiquity as well as their intrinsic importance. This is saying that 
in all these pursuits, the speculative considerations shall always rest 
upon the data given by the most positive observations, and were 
derived from the usual experience. It is only from the phenomena 
achieved under our eyes, that we shall be able to judge soundly of 
the primitive ones. The action of the Mississippi may have varied 
in the measure of its influence and in the extent of its alluvions; 
but the laws that govern that river have not changed; and by ob- 
serving them well to-day, we cannot fail to find out how they have 
operated since their origin. 

It is on the delta in progression that the Mississippi gives us the 

last chapter of its history, the summary of all its influences. There, 
then, is the theatre to be explored and where the least phenomena 
may acquire the highest importance. Sir Charles Lyell directed there 
all the might of his investigation, to form an idea of the alluvions of 
the river. Unfortunately, the most satisfactory testimonies were 
lacking. Therefore, when he published his impressions of voyages 
on that point, he himself acknowledged (vol. ii., p. 189) that there 
was nothing in them precise or convincing. On the other hand, by 
strange inattention, that celebrated geologist did not notice the for- 
mation of the mud springs and mud lumps, which grew out of the 
waters of the Mexican Gulf, and sometimes even in the middle of 
‘the passes of the river, and thus gave a hint of the existence of a 
submarine or subterranean agency, the nature and origin of which 
should be the subject of our incessant inquiries. I believe that I have 
found the cause of them, and that I am justified in saying that this 
cause is in the existence of some subterranean water-courses of which 
such mud springs are the vent visible in some places, while a multi- 
tude of others are hid in the deep of the Mexican Gulf. 
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After having examined in itself the geological action of the Mis- 
sissippi, we shall have to compare it with the subterranean agency 
of the maritime alluvions. The latter, in consequence of the small 
tides of the Gulf could never have on the littoral of Louisiana such 
a powerful influence as on other shores, for instance, on those of the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, where either the monsoons or the ex- 
traordinary tides often wash away the fluvial deposits to cover them 
with salted sediments. The influence of the Mississippi predomi- 
nates, on the contrary, on the shores of the Gulf, whose saltness it 
considerably alters, and upon whose surface its muddy sheet of fresh 
water is met with at a distance of twenty or thirty miles, and even, 
during favorable winds, three times further in the high sea, 

The influence of that river on the atmosphere is not less chavac- 
teristic, principally during its rise, caused by the melting of the snows 
of the upper basin. The waters that it carries down, are at the 
temperature of ice, and, thanks to them, it acts like a refrigerant 

ipe on the climate of Louisiana. Its action is analogous, though 
with a contrary effect, to that of the Gulf stream, the hot waters of 
which go to temper the frosts of occidental Europe, and make her 
enjoy a most,temperate climate. 

That study of the Mississippi, which we shall try to make as pre- 
cise and complete as possiole, will constitute the Physiology of Louis- 
tana, and form the only proper introduction to her geology, properly 
speaking. 

The practical view of such inquiries will dispose us to add that 
the application will always follow the theory, and derive its light from 
the experience of other countries. The comparative observations 
inherent to the habit of travelling, will then prove useful auxiliaries, 
for such comparisons, too, as well as all phenomena, in course of dis- 
closure, can lead from the known to the unknown by way of induc- 
tion, and while throwing light on the darkest points bring us to the 
most unexpected solutions, 

Thanks, for instance, to the periodical inundations of the Mis- 
sissippi, as well as to the sedimentary power of its waters, Louisiana 
is truly the Egypt of the New World; a reason why she should, 
indeed, imitate the hydraulic achievements of the Pharaohs. Un- 
fortunately the science which inspired such works—that science 
grown out of the mere observations of nature’s work, geology—has 
remained to the present day neglected by all populations, and it 
will likely be but after popular and reiterated lessons that the in- 
habitants shall learn how to derive the best possible advantage out 
of the alluvions of the Mississippi. 

As to the method for treating that question, it should rest upon 
tangible and convincing arguments for every mind. Such will be a 
complete series of all the maps of tbe delta, and of the mouths of 
the river, of which we shall reproduce several facsimiles in our eon- 
templated work, having found in Paris the first of these maps made 
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in 1723, by the engineer of Bienville himself, who had in view the 
foundation of a port and maritime place at the old Balize ; we hold 
that the first link, which has always been wanting for such a work. 
From twenty-five to thirty other maps—among which we shall ad- 
mit but those made by true hydrographers, will complete the chain 
of testimonies, the last link of which will be the beautiful chart of 
the delta made by the U. S. Coast Survey, under the scientific di- 
rection of Mr. Bache. 

Such testimonies once compared and made clear, either by official 
documents or by the more authentic traditions, will, undoubtedly, 
make us conversant with a just idea of the annual progress of the 
Mississippi alluvions. We shall have for that the precision of the linear 
testimonies reduced to a common scale; enabling us, thereby, in 
some way, to touch and measure with the compass the precise quan- 
tity of the periodical invasion of the Mexican Gulf by the father of 
waters. Knowing, then, the annual increasing of the delta, which is 
but the Lower Louisiana in course of formation, we shall find out all 
the anterior formations which, evidently, have been accomplished by 
the same laws. 

After that study of the progress of our territory through the double 
action of the fluviatile and maritime alluvions, we shall have to tir- 
cumscribe precisely the domain of their modern aggregations and to 
draw off for that purpose the outlines of the great estuary which 
they reclaimed for human habitation by filling it up. 

It is, then, that we shall have to signalize the intervention of the 
voleanic forces in the formation of the Lower Louisiana; a notion 
entirely new in the geology of the country and an additional evidence 
that variety will not be wanting in it; we shall see, therefore, how 
and at what time such volcanic swellings assisted in forming the 
littoral string, behind which the Mississippi was afterward to accu- 
mulate its alluvions. The hills of Belle Ile, Cote Blanche, Grand 
Cote, Petite Anse, are the certain witnesses of that subterraneous 
convulsion, which, toward the southwest, separated the river estuary 
from the high sea. Another motion of the soil radiating to the north 
through the Vermillion and Opelousas highlands, established, on that 
other side, the limit of the alluvions, and distinguished them from the 
various diluvian and tertiary soils of the Calcassieu and Sabine 
basins. 

We shall, at gnother time, examine the latter soils.) But, in the 
first place, without leaving the Lower Louisiana, we shall have to 
draw the form of the primitive estuary, which we shall go and take 
again as far on the Mississippi as Port Hudson, to follow and com- 
plete it beyond the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain. The dilu- 
vian and tertiary beds of this contour, as well as those of the West, 
will reveal to us another essential character in the geology of the 
country. It is the great number of mineral springs resulting from 
the dislocation of the soil on the borders of its estuary, and forming, 
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sometimes by agglutination, the submarine rocks of the littoral 
string ; thus the ferruginous springs, north of the lake Pontchartrain, 
the salted and muddy springs that form mud-lumps at the mouth of » 
the Mississippi; another salt spring near the volcano of Petite Anse, 

and some others in the west, on the banks of the Teche and the 

Opelousas highlands. Let us add here that the regions of mineral 

springs are, generally, also regions for Artesian wells ; and this alone. 
suffices to show one of the practical ends, and the most useful, of our 

pursuits on the mere contour of the Louisianian estuary. 

Such will be the limits of our first essay, which we shall after- 
ward complete by the explorations of the.other portions of Louisiana, 
especially by that of the Washita mountains, the most important of 
all in the mineralogical point of view. We shall not, however, wait 
until we have made those researches, to give to our work all the 
practical character it must bear. We have already said that geolo- 
gical studies will not take root in Louisiana until we shall perceive the 
usefulness of their applications. Therefore, the special end of our 
essay will be to multiply, as much as possible, the relations of that 
science with the great interests of the State. 

The first of those interests is agriculture. It is to satisfy all its 
exigencies that our practical geology will first work in finding, 
either in a knowledge of the sub-soil or in studying the elements of its 
surface, the most suitable exploitation of each kind of ground. Far 
from us, however, the idea of teaching to the planters what they 
know better than any one: such as the cultivation of the alluvial 
soil, inexhaustible in Louisiana, and which is so easy to maintain by 
deep ploughing. 

As to the anterior formations, and especially the tertiary beds of 
the State, we never could study them too much. It is, indeed, 
necessary to discriminate well the various kinds of those soils when 
they contain but one element, either sand or lime. The vegetable land 
deprived of the other elements equally useful or even indispensable 
to it, soon becomes unfit for cultivation. 

It is the very case of the pine bottoms that hardly can bear more 
than one ‘crop, on account of their having always the same mineral 
alimentation. Variety in their alimentation is absolutely necessary 
to them ; but if most of the time they find but the silicious element, 
how should they notdie of that uniform digestion? they would alsa 
die in a ground containing but a calcareous element, for they want 
both of these elements and many others, with which the large allu- 
vions are abundantly provided. 

Those grounds so different from the former ones, are, indeed, but 
a mixture of other minerals coming out of old rocks and, besides, 
sand and lime, containing mica, feldspar, sulphate of lime, alumina, 
oxide of iron, &¢., to which are added the lacustre or marine detritus 
this latter quality of tertiary beds is that which is found in the Mis- 
sissippi or Red River blutts ; and it is useless to notice how superior 
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it is in fertility to the poor and unvariable soils of the pine woods; 
therefore, when people go and settle in these latter it will be im- 
portant for them to examine the silicious element thereof, and 
if in tod large a proportion, to look for correctives in the neighbor: 
hood, and ascertain if the liming or claying thereof can be made at a 
reasonable cost. Sometimes, also, i in certain pine bottoms licks are 
met with, the salted clay of which would make the best manure for 
the neighboring lands. These are real mines of manure; I never 
heard, however, that anybody ever made use of them. Would it not 
be important to know, at least, the precise nature of the soil of such 
pine woods? The whole of them arenot silicious.. Some of them 
are clayey, some calcareous, some magnesian; and to know the best 
advantage we may derive from each kind, we should first distinguish 
them. Therefore, the classification of such soils on the maps of a 
country would prove serviceable to agriculture. 

I will say the same about swamp lands, that we should well dis- 
criminate from each other those into which stagnant waters 
produce turf and are, tkereby, unfit for cultivation, unless powerful 
correctives be employed. Those, on the contrary, that lie on marine 
alluvions, or that are naturally amended by the saline elements com- 
ing from the Gulf’s tides, have an indisputable superiority, and are 
eminently productive. ‘These are principally picked out by Hollanders 
notwithstanding the danger of storms and overflows. Submitting 
themselves to the average loss of one crop out of ten; they consider 
themselves sufficiently remunerated. Until the increase in value of the 
Louisiana soil tempts us to imitate such an example we must not 
forget that the lands on the seacoasts, on account of their saline 
elements, are eminently fit for the cultivation of cotton, and are able 
to produce that staple of an unrivalled quality. 

This last example will certainly be sufficient to show the notable 
service that geology could render to Louisianian agriculture. 

As to the industry of the State, who knows or how many raw 
materials it will, sooner or later, be padebicd to that science? Plaster, 
kaolin, the best plastic clays, hydraulic limes and mortars, the con- 
sumption of which is unlimited and value always increasing, would 
be as many treasures, and, without speaking of the discovery of the 
precious or merely useful metals, would pay a hundred times to the 
State the expenses of the exploration. 

As to us who have commenced such exploration for the mere love 
of science, we hdpe we will show in this first essay that, in the prac- 
tical view, the geology of the State should, undoubtedly, be num- 
bered among her great public interests. She has, heretofore, thought 
of nothing but her patent riches. Those she has everywhere at hand 
and has but the trouble to gather; but she has also to explore those 
that are concealed in the entrails of the soil, and to bring them to 
the surface; that is, to adapt them to agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. Thus has practical geology always opened new channels 
to the prosperity of a conntry. 
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Most scientific works having been published in the United 
States under the patronage of private subscriptions, we shall by no 
means pretend to make an exception to that general rule. We are 
aware, also, that however busy are the people, they have never been 
deaf to the call of science.* 


ART, VILI.—RECENT LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER. 


[The recent overflows of the Mississippi, causing such a fearful loss of prop- 
erty, and the obstructions at its mouth so disastrous to the shipping and com- 
mercial interests of New-Orleans, have been occupying the attention of prac- 
tical and thinking men, and the result is, many very able and valuable commu- 
nications, which in the last few months have been reaching our desk. We 
cannot do a better service to the Southwest than to present these contributions 
together as far it is possible in the Review. Among them are some of very 
great ability and value.—Eb. ] 


LETTER FROM A. STEIN, OF MOBILE. 
To J. D. B. De Bow, Esa.—Srr: The bed of the Mississippi 


river is irregular: it has excessive breadths—numerous sinuosities ; 
is divided into several branches, and it flows between islands aud 
sand banks. 

All these irregularities, or rather obstructions-to the motion of 
the water, produce an irregularity in the inclination at the surface 
of the river, and again, a decrease of the main velocity. 

The works should, therefore, be executed with a view to regulate the 
inclination at the surface. This should be done by the contraction 
of the river to a proper breadth, by confining its waters to a single 
channel, and by straightening its course as much as possible. 

When the regular inclination at the surface is restored and the 
increased depth corresponds with this fall, we have arrived at a point 
from which no farther improvement is possible. 

This correction can, of course, not change the quantity of water 
discharged, but it will lower the level of the river and render the 
inundations less frequent. 

As soon as the river has been changed to a regular breadth, and 
its course straightened as much as possible, the sides protected 
against abrasion, and the lateral branches shut up, the mereased 
scouring power will wear down the bottom of the bed and establish 
a regular depth. The water will then meet with less obstruction, 
flow with greater velocity through a smaller cross section, and the 
river again be reduced to its former level. 


*Subscription price, five dollars. Orders may be left with any of the New-Orleans book~ 
sellers, or at the office of Dk Bow’s Ruviaw. ; 
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All these eftects are the necessary consequence of the regulation 
of the river, and must take place; but the extent of the same, not 
considering ‘the nature of the soil of which the hed is composed, de- 
pends on the judicious determination of the breadth of the river, and 
too great a contraction of the breadth may do more injury than good. 

As regards the Mobile river, a circumstance which we should 
always keep i in view in the execution of works for its improvement 
is, that the navigable depths at the mouth of the river should not 
be placed in a worse condition than it was before the beginning of 
the improvement; to obviate which, we should endeavor to improve 
its condition gradually. If the improvement is pushed forward too 
rapidly, the increased velocity may set in motion such great quan- 
tities of sedimentary matter, and deposit them in places where a 
decreased velocity permits it, as greatly to impede the navigation. 
For this reason it is advisable to shut up by degrees the lateral 
branches, in order to increase gradually the scouring power of the 
stream. 

By conveying a greater quantity of water through the Choctau 
pass, the breadth remaining the same, we increase the navigable 
depth ; but when this increased discharge brings down more sedi- 
mentary matter than it is able to transport below the mouth of the 
river, it follows that the navigable depth must decrease and the 
navigation be impeded, until the equilibrium between the soil of the 
bottom of the bed and the velocity is restored. 

The power of scouring is due to the volume of water brought 
down the pass, and the depth of water on the bar is in accordance 
with the momentum. 

3y straightening the banks, so as to form a continuous line, shut- 
ting up the lateral branches and giving a uniform width, we increase 
the momentum or scouring power, and still more so by the augmenta- 
tion of the volume of water in the pass. 

The origin of the bar in the mouth of the pass is owing to the 
inefficiency of the quantity of upland waters, which is necessary to 
to be employed for scouring power. 

The most efficient means to increase the depth of water on the 
bar, and to improve permanently the navigable water, the breadth 
remaining the same, consists in augmenting the quantity of upland 
waters; on the other hand, the condition of the bar will become 
worse, when the discharge through the pass is decreased, 

The depth of water on the bar depends, however, not only on the 
proper regulation of the pass itself, but also on the means employed 
at the head of the pass for securing the required quantity of water. 
We should, therefore, not only preserve the quantity of upland 
water, which passes through the pass, but at the same time endeavor 
to increase it to such an amount as to accomplish the desired end. 

The operations for increasing the discharge of upland waters 
should be commenced simultaneously with those for the regulation 
of the pass. 
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By a judicious regulation of the S. W. pass, the water will be 
confined within a proper bed, instead of spreading over a large sur- 
face as at present ; and it will carry along, with an increased ve- 
locity, the sedimentary matter into deeper water. 

The improvement of the navigable depth on the bar is not the 
only purpose, but the mouth of the pass must, at the same time, 
afford security for vessels and an easy access for those coming in 
from the Gulf. 

This improvement can be accomplished under proper management 
and by the use of suitable materials, with comparatively little ex- 
pense of money, time, and labor. 

Rows of piles, dredging, harrowing, and scraping, cannot be relied 
upon as an infallible panacea for hydraulic disorders. 

All that should be done for improving the Mississippi river in its 
lower course, to prevent inundations, may be summed up, without 
long dissertations, as follows : 

1. We must give to the river the means to discharge its waters, in 
time of a flood, as fast as possible. By augmenting the velocity of 
motion, the level of the water must be lowered, and consequently 
the overflow will not take place, and longitudinal lines may be dis- 
pensed with, in many places, where they were formerly necessary. 

2. To increase, that is, to restore to the waters of the river, the 
velocity which they had on their upper course, we must correct its 
regime, and that of its tributaries, in the places where the retarding 
forces are augmented. 

3. In places where the river divides itself into several branches, 
and forms islands, we must choose the most eligible branch and close 
the others, 

4. Where the river expands too much, or spreads over too large 
a surface, we must confine it within artificial banks, so as toform a 
proper cross sections 

5. Where the channel is too sinuous we must rectify it. 

6. Lastly, we must give to the river, as much as possible, a uni- 
form motion, so that its cross section may conform to its discharge, 
and that it may meet no obstacles in its course. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
BY ALBERT sTEIN. 


Tue problem of protecting the lands near the banks of the Mississippi river 
from inundation is one of the greatest importance. It has always been a ques- 
tion of much solicitude to those interested, and many persons have endeavored 
to solve it, but generally with little success. 

The accelerating force, or that which causes the water-to flow, depends upon 
the inclination at the surface, and it is not in our power to increase it, without 
excavating a new bed, or shortening the course of the river. 

‘The retarding forces are, the hinderance to a free motion presented by the 
perimeter, or the bottom and the two sides of the bed in contact with the water, 
the cohesion of the molecules among themselves, and the resistance of the 
al. 
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In virtue of these retarding forces, flowing waters acquire a uniform instead 
of an accelerated motion ; and this motion may be considered as due, not to 
gravity alone, but to the combined influence of the force of gravity and these 
retarding forces. 

In order to obtain a uniform motion, the channel, or stream, should be 
peek and with the same cross-section and inclination from one end to the 
other, 

The mean velocity per second is equal to the volume per second divided by 
the cross-section. 

The mean velocity must increase with the inclination ; for the greater the in- 
clination the greater is the component of gravity in the direction of the motion. 
On the other hand, the resistance, which acts at the perimeter of the cross-sec- 
tion, must augment with its extension. But we know that without changing 
this actual extent of the perimeter, we may vary the extent of the inscribed sur- 
face, and it has been found that, with the same inclination and extent -of 
Vienaeeeat the greatest iuscribed area corresponds to the greatest mean ve- 
ocity . 

Other things being equal, that form of a river channel, in which the area of 
its cross-section divided by the perimeter gives the largest quotient, is the best. 
This is a semicircle, having the surface breadth for its diameter. The circular 
form of a channel for conveying water has also the largest scouring power at 
any given inclination of surface of the water. For the area of the cross-sec- 
tion being the same, the mean velocity in the circular or semicircular channel 
will be greater than in any other. 

In order to diminish the retarding forces, it is necessary to remove the in- 
equalities in the bed of the river, not permit the river to spread, to pass over low 
lands, and’to divide into branches and form islands. 

The most efficient means to prevent the overflow of a river, is to enable it to 
discharge its waters as fast as possible. When we increase the velocity of the 
waters, their level will be lowered, so that we may dispense: with longitudinal 
levees in many places where they had formally been necessary, 

The increased velocity enables the water to flow through a smaller cross-sec- 
tion, and it can no longer attain its former level. The more the velocity is in- 
creased, the lower will be the level] of the surface. 

Suppose the mean breadth of a river to be eight hundred feet, and its depth 
twenty feet, the area of its cross-section will be sixteen thousand square feet, 
and with a mean velocity of two feet per second, the discharge will be thirty-two 
thousand cubic feet per second. With a mean velocity of four feet per second— 
the width and volume of water remaining the same—there will be required only 
a depth of ten feet, and the area of the cross-section will be only eight thousand 
square feet. 

If the velocity of the Mississippi river in its lower course were increased, so 
as to make it sufficient to transport gravel, the area of-the cross-section would 
be diminished, and not only the surtace of the water would be lowered, but the 
bed of the river itself, because the fine sand and mud of which the bottom is com- 
posed, would not be able to resist the action of the current. 

The naturally attendant effect of the regulation of the-bed of a river to a pro- 
per breadth and direction, is the freer discharge of the water and lowering of the 
level of the surface of the stream. The river passing through an alluvial forma-. 
tion, the action of the current will readily effect what is required. ; 

The application of the above principles, variously modified, of course, by vary- 
ing circumstances, has in every instance been attended with success. The laws 
of nature are uniform, and their operation in one river would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, be identical with their operation in another. 

In the case of the Mobile river, for example, the proper means of increasing 
its navigable depth is to augment its volume by cutting off the lateral branches 
or outlets, which abstract from it more than twice the quantity of water that 
passes the wharves at Mobile. This would be also the most effectual means for 
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keeping the channel clear of obstructions. The inclination of the surface of the 
river we can not increase, and it must, therefore, remained unchangéd. 

Suppose the mean breadth of the Mobile river,-at the city, to be nine hundred 
feet and its depth ten feet, the area of its cross-section would be nine thousand 
square feet. With a mean velocity of one foot per second, the discharge would 
be nine thousand cubic feet per second. If the volume of water to be dis -harged 
would be increased to the amount of eighteen thousand cubic feet per second— 
the width and mean velocity remaining unchanged—it would require a depth of 
twenty feet. 

Practically, of course, this result would be modified, as the increase of volume 
would occasion an increase of velocity and of power. 

The increase of power is not simply in proportion to the quantity of water 
added: it is far greater. If we double the quantity of water in the Mobile river, 
or double its velocity, we add much more than twice as much power. The in- 
crease of power required to hold a submerged body, at rest, against a stream, is 
as the square of the velocities. Suppose it should require four-horse power to 
hold a submerged body at rest against a stream flowing at the rate of two feet 
per second, it would require sixteen horse-power against one flowing at the rate 
of four feet per second. This principle applies, in a great degree, to the power 
of rivers to widen and deepen their channels. 

The tributaries of the Mississippi pour their floods into its bed, one after 
another, beginning from below upward, in such manner that the maxima of 
their various floods never coincide with each other. We should, therefore, apply 
our efforts to aid the tributaries to discharge their waters as fast as possible. 

The inundations of the Mississippi river are attributable to the inordinate 
width of its bed and its numerous sinuosities and islands, all of which tend to 
destroy its velocity, so that it requires a greater cross-sectidn or head for the dis- 
charge of its wat: rs. 

A flood in the Mississippi river forms a far extended wave, which moves in 
the direction of the stream; on its front slope the fall is greater, and on its 
hinder one it is less, than that of the river in its natural state. The front part 
of the wave proceeds, therefore, faster than the rear one follows, and as it ex- 
pands behind, the height of the wave decreases in its progress toward the em- 
bouchure of the river. 

If the bed of the river were straight, the cross section and inclination remain- 
ing invariable, the height of the wave or the rise of the water in time of a flood 
would be a minimum. 

The excessive breadths, or those parts of the river where it spreads over a 
large surface, it is necessary to correct by confining the stream between artifi- 
cial banks. Where the river divides itself into several branches and forms 
islands, we must choose the most eligible branch and close thé others, and en- 
deavor to give the river, as nearly as possible, a direct course and a uniform 
breadth. 

The most natural and obvious method of confining the waters of a flood 
within their proper bed, is that of straightening the course of the river. As 
soon as the islands disappear by the closing of one of the channels that sur- 
round theny, as soon as other obstructions are removed and the river is made as 
straight as possible, the waters of a flood will cease to rise to their former level, 
and the longitudinal levees, or such of them as may be still necessary, may be 
made of less height and at a less expense. 

The formation of a straight channel of proper breadth will increase the velo- 
city, adapted to the soil of which the bed is composed. The light materials 
which had been deposited after the formation of the sinuosities, islands, de , 
will be again removed from the bottom of the bed. The consequence will be 
an increase of depth, which will be maintained by the greater scouring power 
of the stream. ; 

When a river runs ina straight direction, and has the same cross-section and 
inclination from one end to the other, there is no reagon why it should abrade 
the sides of the bed, or abrade on one side more than on the other. Water, like 
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all other heavy bodies, is subject "to the laws of gravitation, and will follow a 
direct course, if not prevented by obstacles. 

Let, then, the waters of the Mississippi be made to flow as fast and as. direct 
as possible, through a regular bed of a breadth properly adapted to its dis- 
charge, and the level of the surface of the water will be sufficiently reduced, 
without the aid of outlets and other palliative contrivances for diminishing its. 
immense volume. 

At an early period, in the very infancy of the Egyptian monarchy, the hy- 
draulic engineers of that age, had the boldness to attempt and the skill to 
achieve the stupendous work of diverting the course of the Nile, of making new 
mouths for it, and converting marshes and arid plains into smiling and fruitful 
fields, fitted for the habitation of man. 

Semiramis, queen of Assyria, commenced the building of the great: city of 
Babylon, conveyed water, by large and convenient aqueducts, to barren deserts 
and unfruitful plains, and erected dikes, or levees, along the Euphrates, to pre- 
vent the lowlands from being inundated. 

Cyrus divided the river Gyndes, or rather Mendeli, into a great number of 
channels, in order to dissipate its waters and render it fordable. 

Nitocris excavated a canal with numerous windings, with a view of facilita- 
ting the navigation of vessels from the higher countries, because the windings 
reduce the fall and offer a greater resistance to the motion of the water, of 
which the naturally attendant effect is to impede the free discharge and so 
cause an elevation of the surface of the water. She faced the banks of the Eu- 
phrates with burned bricks, in order to protect the sides of the channel from 
abrasion. 

Louis Herbert, State Engineer of Louisiana, in his report on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1856, to the legislature of the State, says: ‘In conclusion, let us learn 
not to interfere with the Mississippi river. We cannot control it. Our pre- 
sumptuous efforts against it only bring down upon us chastisement.” 

Such is the difference between the theories of modern, and the actual achieve- 
ments of ancient engineers. ALBERT STEIN. 

Mositz, March 26, 1859. 
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By Masor J.G. Barnarp, U.S. Engineer, in a Series of Letters to G. W. R. 
BAYLEY, Crvil Engineer of Loutsiana.* 

My Dear Sir: I have received your very interesting communication describ- 
ing the recent great flood of the Mississippi. : 

Although I long since ceased to be a resident of Louisiana, I have not the less 
preserved my interest in the phenomena of this great river, upon which, and their 
due regulation, not only tie prosperity, but the safely of so much of Louisiana de- 
pends ; and it has ever been a cherished purpose, whenever my leisure would 
permit, to give myself again to their study. 

The numerous investigations and publications which were prompted by the 
devastating floods of 1849,.’50 and 51, have made such a study more,practicable 
than it was at an earlier date—more likely to be productive of useful results. Yet 
a brief review recently made, of all that has as yet been given to the public, con. 
vinces me that the time has not yet arrived when the phenomena of the river can 
be thoroughly analyzed. No sufficient data are yet available. For these we must 
_ yet await the publication of the results of the topographical survey commenced 
in 1850, and completed the present year. I could not, therefore, even if time permit- 
ted, go into any minute discussion of this great subject 

If the means—however imperfect—which have hitherto been depended upon 
to protect Louisiana from the desolation of floods are to be departed from ; if ex- 


* Oviginally published in the New-Orleans Picayune, but revised and cerreeted, with 
notes, forthe pages of our REVIEW. 
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pensive structures are to be made; if hazardous and questionable expedients are 
to be resorted to, it is incumbent on those who advocate such measures to demon. 
strate their necessity. We have had enough of individual theories founded upon 
inadequate data or individual assertion, and a production of great celebrity and 
of no small importance (considering the semi-official character which it bore), is 
avery remarkable instance of the basing of measures of vital importance for good 
or ill to Louisiana upon such processes. 

It was my fortune to be in New-Orleans during the,floods of 1849—’50, and, 
in common with a great many others, I attempted to see, if, by an application of 
the existing theories of the flow of rivers and the maxims of past experience de- 
rived from analogous cases, any light could be deduced as to the proper means of 

“securing Louisiana from periodical disastrous inundations. With the complete 
data, which it is hoped the topographical survey will furnish, deductions could 
be made of great value; but though no such data existed at that time, I did not 
fail to arrive at very important conclusions, which [ think must yet govern all 
future operations for the security of Louisiana. 

The author of the work to which I allude, with all the authority belonging to 
professional eminence, and all the publicity which prints and reprints could give, 
has put forth projects, which had they beenapplied, would in my estimation have 
involved Louisiana in enormous and endless expenses, while they in. the end 
would have increased the evils to be guarded against. Assuming as probable 
that which all past experience contradicts—-making theories to suit peculiar 
views, and formulas to suit theories,—he has arrived at results which might in- 
deed terrify, if this cry of ‘“ Wolf” had not been so often shouted as to produce 
an undue indifference to real danger—recommended as immediately necessary 
measures, some of which would involve an enormous useless expease, while others, 
if theyaccomplished aé all what he expects from them, would be otherwise ruin- 
ous in their effects. 

Upon the projects and theories of one who speculates upon the results of “ cut- 
ting boldly at the borders of the Mississippi to make an outlet into Lake Borgne, 
which may be enlarged to increase, until it eventually becomes one, if not thé 
greatest of the navigable passes to the gulf’—who can base his anticipations as 
to the effect of such a change upon the river bars, on a theory of the bar forma- 
tion concocted upon the briefest of examinations, and which ignores entirely the 
universal law which places a bar at the mouth of every channel, fresh or salt— 
turbid as the Mississippi, or limpid and crystal—which discharges itself into a 
sea or lake over a movable bottum, who, while he argues against the probable fil- 
ling up of the origihal bed, by reasoning on the difficulty with which new channels 
are excavated, almost in the same breath expects the river thrown into the stagnant 
waters of Lake Borgne, to excavate there through the hard clay, sand, and shell 
strata, 1t would have to erode a new navigable pass (even the * greatest of navi- 
gable passes”)—who can in reference to this same outlet theory, use language 
hike the following : ‘ It has in fact been shown” (by the peculiar bar theory | have 
alluded to) “that the bars at the embouchures of the passes cannot be reduced in 
height by increasing the velocity of the river over them, and will not be increased 
in heigmt by reducing the velocity. On the contrary if the river could be made 
to discharge a large portion of its burden by some other channel, the depth upon 
the bars would be increased by the action of the sea, which would then set high- 
er up, and if the river could be turned off entirely and let into Lake Borgne, the 
bars which are thrown out by the Mississippi, and maintained in the deep water 
of the gulf by its power, would be swept off by the waves when a heavy sea would 
set into the mouth of the river unresisted by the descending flood. There can be 
no better comment than simply to exhibit them, as I do above in the author’s 
own language.* 


x 


*“hrown into Lake Borgne the Mississippi would exhibit no tendency whatever, to exca- 
vate a single large channel; but would divide itself into multitudinous small and sinuous 
bayous, having little depth, and whose discharge would be greatly retarded by the smallness 
of their sections and the sinuosity of their courses; so much so that any anticipated effect 
in lowering the river surface by tle shorter distance to tide-water would be utterly lost. 
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The construction of adequate levees, and the placing of them under the direct 
authority of the State is, a measure which has been recommended by others and 
by myself, as the true and only protection against inundations ; but the new or 
guard line of levees commencing at the Red river, and extending down to the 
vicinity of Donaldsonville (if a second or double line is meant by this “ guard 
line’’), for the whole distance is a useless (though enormous) expense. And still 
more extravagant is the condition that they shall be “six feet above the highest 
flood which has been witnessed at the points where the levee is to be built.” 

Six years have elapsed since this urgent necessity was declared—a necessity 
which, if admitted, would have involved the expenditure of some millions—all the 
swamp regions of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri, have , been 
leveed—and yet, during this last great flood of 1858, the necessity of highe® 
levees ‘from the mouth of Red river to eighty miles above New-Orleans” has 
not been felt—nor indeed elsewhere ; for everywhere in Louisiana adequate levees 
of the average height of past years would have secured against crevasses. 

That the leveeing of these swamp regions might cause some increase in the 
height of the floods, is a proposition about which different opinions might natur- 
ally be entertained (though I think past experience might have allayed much 
apprehension on the subject) ; but I call your attention to the fact that an engi- 
neer of eminence should, on such an assumption, gravely pronounce immediately 
necessary measures involving so enormous an expenditure as the levees just spoken 
of, and results so grave as the turning of the river into Lake Borgne. 

Part Seconp.—Against the assumption on which these, set forth in the pre- 
vious number, extravagant measures are based, let me quote the words of a gen- 
tleman (Prof. Forshey), who has given as much attention_to the Mississippi as any 
other, perhaps, in the United States, remarking that they are fully confirmed by 
observation and by facts which cannot be gainsayed. 


“Tf necessary, I would here reaffirm what I have so often and so amply proved, namely 
that the effects of levees have never yet, nor will they ever probably, raise the surface of 
the river’s discharge, in this lower portion of the yalley. The high-water mark has not sen- 
sibly changed, in the one hundred and twenty years of levee history, at and near New- 
Orleans. 

“The alluvial area in my delta is about 31,200 square miles. Over 18,000 square miles of 
this area, we have, by the application of levees and closure of outlets, reduced the average level 
of high-water mark by about five feet, and over 5,000 square miles more we have reduced the 
overtiow in like manner, about three feet average. And yet the effect of this reclamation of 
two thirds of the entire delta, has not raised the high-water mark at New-Orleans one single 
inch. Why, then, should we fear that the like reclamation of the remaining third of the 
delta will subject us to new dangers of inundation by raising the surface of high water dis- 
charge. The velocity will be increased, and the capacity of the channel will be adapted te 
the exigencies.” 

Since the above was written, a large part of that remaining third of the delta 
has been reclaimed, and the flood of 1858 has occurred. From the mouth of the 
Red river to about eighty miles above New-Orleans—indeed to within about 
twenty-five miles above that city—there was no crevasse of any consequence, 
and none which was not promptly closed. A season of extraordinary rains, pro- 
tracted through the months of April, May, June, and July, and extending over the 


Indeed, as these narrow bayous would speedily extend themselves to Cat Island, a distance of 
30 miles, the amount of fall required to discharge through such bayous would be greater than 
that now required, no discharge through the great existing channel of the river. Simulta- 
neously with this process the old bed would fill up, an elevation of surface (from both causes) 
would ensue, and the bars would become obstructed, and their nayigability be lost. 

 “ Phis dissemination into small channels is not mere speculation; itis the actual result that 
has taken place at the ‘Jump,’ where the experiment has been made, of turning a large 
volume of this river to find its way through shallow waters. 

“he amount ofsedimentary matter required to fill up Lake Borgne, from its head to Cat 
Island, is about eight tenths of a cubig mile, an amount discharged by the river in about 
twelve years, thus at the end of that time the real mouth of these divided waters would be in 
the open Gulf at Cat Island, and in place of a navigable river to that mouth, we should have 
a multitude of innavigable *bayous’—doubtless very picturesque—an elevation instead of 
a depression of surface at New-Orleans, doubtfully healthy. | A ie 2 

“uly ‘ Medical Geography’ may be a great thing, but‘ Medical Engineering’ doubtfully so. 
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basins of the principal tributaries, tended to swell the usual spring flood and to 
send down as large a body of water, probably, as has ever beem discharged by the 
river in any one year since the settlement of Louisiana. Yet, not only have the 
ordinary levees, through the region I mention, confined the floods within their 
limits, but they have done so without producing an elevation quite as great as 
has been recorded in previous years. It is also to be particularly remarked 
that, during the interval between the last great floods and this flood of 1858, the 
-Jeveeing of the ‘“‘ swamp reservoirs” of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri (so 
prominently held up as the certain source of ruin to Louisiana, to guard against 
which, not only are ‘outlets’ demanded at the mouth, retaining reservoirs in 
the mountains, but an immediate increase of height of levee of siz feet through- 
out most of Louisiana), have been completed, and that, though crevasses have 
occurred in these regions, yet but a very small proportion of these swamp reservoirs 
have been filled. Thus, notwithstanding that every possible cause which could 
be predicted, in former years, or which can be predicted for the future, has been 
brought into play, the levees of the river, unaugmented in height, have been 
found competent to retain the flood within their limits from the mouth of Red 
river to Donaldsonville, and it is proved, as it has often been proved before, that 
the natural bed of the river, assisted by just s> much levee as was necessary on 
the first settlement of the country, is now still as adequate as then to cairy off 
its own flood waters. 

One word with regard to these famous “ swamp reservoirs’? which have been 
supposed to be so important in moderating the floods of the lower river. Were 
it the question of a comparatively short river, whose sources could be all at once 
affected by the same causes (as the rapid melting of snows or excessive rains), the 
resulting “ freshet’”’ may sweep over the the lower basin with the destructiveness 
of atornado. Ofsuch catastrophes we frequently-read, as occurring on the rivers 
of France; sometimes, too, with the minor rivers of our own country. In such 
cases the existence of natural reservoirs—as lakes or ponds—tend greatly to niod- 
erate the height and destructiveness of the floods by protracting the period of 
discharge and thus diminishing the quantity flowing at any one moment of 
time. 

But what analogy is there here to a river whose basin covers almost a fourth of 
a eontinent ; whose sources lie in all varietiés of climate ; of topographical and 
geological formations of earth surface? Will the petty power of man, in turning 
up here and there a few acres of ground, clearing here and there a few acres of 
forests, increase the floods of such a river? Will the surface flow of a river 
which sends down flood after flood for four, five, and six months, be. any lower 
for a ‘swamp reservoir” which is speedily filled and can thereafter receive 
nothing more than itself discharges in the river below? Indeed, these ‘ swamp 
reservoirs” have each their own channels of discharge (as the Yazoo and St. 
Trancis rivers) into the river below, and speedily become nothing but lateral 
channels through which the river is dispersed (to the great detriment of its own 
bed). But still further, as they are usually, more or less, filled in the early months 
of the flood period, and as the great floods come down later, they become them- 

ves tributaries to the floods of the lower river, under precisely those cixcum- 

ates in which their aid is required, if ever, to relieve those floods. 

Fortunately, the question of the protection of Louisiana depends in but very 
small degree upon many of the points discussed, and which have been supposed 
to have so important a bearing. 

There is but one protection for Louisiana, and that is levees : outlets or lateral 
vents of any kind may be discussed—adopted by State authorities—perhaps at- 
tempted. If so, they will certainly deluge the unfortunate district through which 
their discharge is carried, while they utterly fail to relieve the river, producing, on 
the other hand} deposits in its bed, which they will eventually raise, and with it 
the surface. 

I have already stated that I, during the flood of 1849 and 1850, gave the phe- 
homena of the river some study, and I was not long in arriving at a conclusion 
on the subject of outlets. My views, as then entertained, and the results I ar- 
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tived’ at, will be found in the July number of Dz Bow’s Review for 1850. »I 
should mention, 'that, though many of the data used in that investigation are, 
incorrect, the general conclusions are not affected by such inagcuracy. 

Part Tuirp.—-Starting from the principle “that the beds of rivers of the 
character of the Mississippi, are capable of resisting, unchanged, only a certain 
velocity of current ; and, on the other hand, that the sedimentary matter contained 
in the river water requires a certain degree of velocity to keep it in suspension,” 
and that “ from the counteracting tendencies of the above two causes, a Mean 
becomes established at which the current ceases to deposit its sediment, and the 
bottom ceases to be abraded, or in other words, the bottom becomes permanent ; 
but if, from any cause, such as throwing off a portion of the water through a 
. waste wier, the velocity of the current is diminished, it is no longer able t 

maintain its sediment in suspension, but will continue to deposit in its bed anti 
through the elevation of the bed, its velocity again becomes, what it was before 
it was disturbed, sufficient to maintain its sediment in permanent suspension ’-— 
it was simply the question to determine, having thrown off a certain volume of 
water by an outlet, or crevasse, how much additional surface elevation was 
necessary to restore the velocity of the diminished stream below, to its original 
and normal velocity. The result was, that while an immediale lowering of surface 
might be expected from such an outlet, the ultimate effect would certainly be to 
raise that surface, and thus aggravate the evil which the outlet was expected to 
remedy. However little importance may be attached to the mathematical deler- 
minations thus made, the general truth of the concluston-is incontrovertible. The 
currents of the river, rather diminishing in velocity than increasing, as they 
descend—passing for thousands of miles through caving and friable banks—may 
fairly be concluded to be loaded, on their arrival in Louisiana, with the maximum 
of sediment due to their velocity, whatever that velocity may be. Any check in this 
velocity, however small, will, therefore, produce deposition. This is not mere 
theory—all the experience of every observer of the river will confirm it, while it is 
itself conformable to reason and common sense. Such @ check in the velocity of 
the stream below the outlet; is the inevitable result, of that outlet. 

The investigations to which I allude were made while the great Bonnet Carré 

crevasse of 1850 was,in fyll flow. On the 30th of July (immediately after the 
fall of the river), its bed was examined by Professor Forshey and others, who 
found that enmediatcly belozo the ercvasee it was obstructed by 2 shoal ehich dimin- 
ished the mean depth about twelve feet, and the area of section 75,613 square 
feet,as compared with the section above the crevasse. A more extraordinary con- 
firmation of a result of pure reasoning, by the actual results of the operations 
carried on by nature, on a great scale, has rarely been presented. To the state- 
ment of the results of this examination, Professor Forshey appends the following 
note: 
_. “Soundings made in the high water of 1851 proved that the great sand bar thrown across 
the channel of the river below the crevasse by the weakness of its transporting forces, was 
carried away again when the river was confined by the new levee, and rose high enough té 
assume tts greatest velocity. With those accustomed to the study of hydrodynamics, the 
above facts furnish a fortunate illustration of the effects of outlets—verbum sap.” 

Similar effects have been observed to be produced by other crevasseg (witness 
the extraordinary deposits in front of the New-Orleans city wharves in 1858, 
‘caused by the Bell crevasse, just above the city limits), and it is doubtless an 
-effect attending all crevasses. and which will attend all outlets, should the folly of 
making, or attempting to make, them be committed. 

The idea that levees have any tendency to cause a rising of the bed is so 
simply absurd—so destitute of a singe reason to justify it—that it hardly seems 
necessary to allude to it; it is the want of levees and that alone which can cause 
such arising. It is this which is causing the remarkable rising which is taking 
place in the lower and unleveed—and recent and inadeyuately leveed—parts of 
the Lafourche ; and in proportion as the water is let out from its confinement by 
levees, by means of crevasses or ‘‘outlets,” will the bed of the Mississippi river 
be elevated. 
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But if outlets could do for the river all that is anticipated—if they could tower 
the surface—and forever protect its banks from overflow; it would be difficult to 
find how to carry off these waters to the sea without reproducing, in another 
form, the evils they are intended to obviate. It is common with many to specu- 
ate so lightly on throwing off one, two or three hundred thousand feet per second 
from the river by “outlets,” that one would think that, the water once let out, 
there was nothing more to be thought of. Unfortunately, it is just at this point 
that¢he trouble begins. No lateral vent exists—none can be made by man, which 
will carry off these one, two or three hundred thousand cubic feet which it is 
wished to dispose of, so safely as the river channel itself, aided by sufficient levees. 
To throw them into such lateral vents is (as all experience shows) to produce ex- 
actly the ruinous effects of overflow of lands and destruction of property which 

@he failure of the levee (or, in other words, a crevasse) produces. 

Cast your eye upon the map of Louisiana, if a natural lateral vent can be con- 
ceived, capable of carrying off a large volume of the river's waters without in- 
jurious elevation, it is furnished by Lake Pontchartrain. A. broad lake, some 
fifteen or twenty miles in width, by thirty in length, is itself a channel of un- 
defined magnitude, while it is separated from the Gulf waters by two broad and 
deep passes of only six or seven miles in length. No labor of man can rival this 
great arrangement of nature. Yet the waters of the Bonnet Carré crevasse 
maintained, according to observations at Fort Puke, a permanent elevation at this 
lowest point of the lake, of about eighteen inches.”* Greater, doubtless, at the 
head of the lake, and still greater at the head of the canals, bayous, &c., which 
receive the plantation drainage. 

How perfectly inadmissible such a permanent elevation of back waters would 
be to the immense number of valuable plantations which drain into Lakes Pont- 
chartiain and Maurepas—how absolutely ruinous it would beto New-Orleans 
and its suburbs—I need not indicate. Yet this is incomparably the most favorable 
case of the outlet system, with the single exception of the proposed outlet inte 
Lake Borgne. 

Parr Fourtx.—Turn your eye now to the other shore of the river, and observe 
the basin lying between it and Lafourche. You have traversed this basin in 
many directions, and know that a large portion of its area is nothing but 
salt or fresh water lakes, connected with each other By large and navigable 
bayous, and having an ample outlet into the sea; that, from the very margin of 
the river, numberless bayous take their origin, which lead to the drainage waters 
of the elevated river lands into these lakes. We find here a very complete natu- 
ral arrangement for carrying off surplus waters, yet experience has proved that 
every crevasse of any magnitude which has discharged itself into this basin has 
elevated its waters to the inundation of the adjacent river plantations, and of the 
fine plantations on the Bayous Barataria and Pierrot; while these two great 
crevasses of 1858 (Bell’s and Labranche’s) both discharging into it, producing an 
elevation of waters which crossed all the great natural drains and extended itself 
down, inundating all the plantations of that shore, to within fifteen or twenty miles 
of the Gulf itself. Yet while this perfectly rwinous elevation of back waters has 
been produced, the river surface has been so little lowered by the discharge of 
these creyasses, as to make it a matter of doubt whether or not there has. been 
any appreciable reduction at all. 

In like manner the throwing of the river waters into the Plaquemine, to fall 
into the network of lakes and bayous behind, is to raise the waters of that basin, 
to ruin large plantation interests within it, and to postpone indefinitely the 
recovery from inundation of the immense extent of valuable lands which it con- 
tains. 

In brief, to take waters from the river channel and to throw them into the 


* In the paper before referred to (Dz Bow’s Rzvisw), I expressed a doubt (resulting from 
my computations) whether so much elevation was produced, but I haye since become aware 
that I omitted important influences in making my computations; besides, the elevation here 
given is a matter of observation and not of speculation. 
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tateral basins, lakes and bayous, isto take them from the channel by which they 
ean, with the most ease and safety, be carried to the sea, to put them into basins 
unsuited by their slope to carry off the floods thrown upon them. 

Recollect that when you throw off one, two, or three hundred thousand cubic 
feet of water per second into these basins, you are throwing a volume greater 
than that of great rivers—and you expect such rivers to flow to the sea through 
channels provided for the natural drainage and tidal flow of a district of, only 
two or three hundred square miles—and to flow, too, without that elevatidn or 
head which the permanent flow of rivers requires. x 

It is an erroneous notion, and one only calculated to mislead, that the river, 
when left to itself, maintained these lateral bayous as a means of venting its 
floods. On the contrary, the natural process is that of closing of lateral bayous, 
and of concentration'in the main channel. 

Louisiana presents numberless old beds of bayous which were once outlets, 
but which have been closed by natural processes. In fact, these side bayous, 
being streams of less magnitude than the main stream, require greater inclination 
of bed. As they extend their length by deposit, their inclination decreases, and 
the channel contracts and ultimately closes. Such is the history of numberless 
old bayous whose beds are still plainly visible. Such would probably be the history 
of the Lafourche and Atchafalaya, if left to themselves. 

I will dismiss this subject of “outlets” by saying that they are utterly im- 
practicable without involving the ruinous effects due to crevasses, except that 
proposed into Lake Borgne, or others still lower down—that though in some 
cases (as the natural one near the mouth called the Jump) they will maintain 
themselves (for atime), in general they can only be maintained (for it is an 
unnatural process) at a constant annual and increasing expense, (see my article 
before referred to in De Bow)—that if successfully maintained, they involve the 
probable dimmution and elevation of bed and surface of the river chaunel below 
(and ultimatery above), and moreover serious injury to the bars at the mouth. 

Before concluding tis .etter, 1 will remark, however, that the results I have 
arrived a. as .eyards the-effects of outlets, though they were first reached by 
me through mere theoretical considerations, without much previous acquaintance 
with the phenomena of the river, and without reference to the experience or 
theories of others, yet are not novel, nor do they want ample confirmation derived 
from the history of the river itself (instances of which I have alluded to, and 
others will occur to you), nor from the experience and investigations of other 
engineers in other countries. 

Perhaps the most instructive case which can be referred to is that of the lower 
Po, with its tributaries, which, a century or two ago, was ruining the fairest 
portions of Italy, and thus became the subject of study, the scene of the labors 
of the most eminent engineers. The lower Rhine has also given rise to similar 
studies and experience. 

The result of ail these were summed up by Frisi, one of the Italian engineers 
engaged with these matters. His work was deemed so important as an embodi- 
ment of standard principles, and as a record of a peculiar experience, that it 
was translated, only some forty years ago, by an English officer, General Garstin, 
with a view to its applicability to the rivers of India. While | know nothing in 
the records of hydraulic engineering conflicting, there is not a result or principle 
recorded in this book which is not in direct confirmation, with the principles [ 
maintain with regard to the management of the Mississippi, and of them so 
strikingly so, and that, too, in reference to propositions unexpected and paradoxi- 
cal, that. have ground for believing that my theoretical results were correctly 
deduced from the natural laws which govern the phenomena.* 

Part Firrax.—The folowing extract (from the work of Frisi, published in 
1762, at Lucca, andtranslated into and published in English in 1318) refers to 


* The course of reasoning which precedes, may be supposed to tmply that no increase of 
height of levees will ever be required. Such is my opinion; but I beg to have it understood 
that the conclusions arrived at in this paper are entirely independent of any such assumption. 
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the Rhine. That river subdivides as it approaches the ocean, into the. Issel, the 
Wahal, the great Rhine, &c. It is said these sub-divisions were commenced by 
the Komans. Of the effects of this sub-division, and of some projects far obvi- 
ating them, Frisi speaks as follows: . 


* * %* * “This great multiplicity of channels, though productive of pet 4 
great advantages to the navigation and commerce of Holland, draws after it very fata. 
consequences. The waters, divided into so many branches, lose the rapidity and strength 
which are required to sustain and push forward those heterogeneous substances which they 
transport. ‘The constant rising of the bottom renders the draining of the waters from 
the fields more difficult, increases the expense of tne necessary embankments, and 
atways augments the damage which these extensive lowlands suffer, when the dykes 
break and threaten the whole country with ruin. To secure that part of Holland which 
lies between Rotterdam, Utrecht, Amsterdam, and the ocean, it was proposed in 1754 to for 
ain the Leck, which is another branch of the Rhine, a cut with sixteem sluices, by which 
part should be discharged into the Meruva, which is the junction of the Meuse with the 
Wahal.” ; 

* * * * ‘“Genneté has asserted that the proposed alterations would avail 
nothing toward the diminution of the height of the floods; and proposes in lieu of it, to 
reunite all the waters of the great Ruine in the ancient branch of the Issel, and in this 
manner to conduct them by the shortest road to the sea. He maintains that, by the union 
of all the waters their rapidity would be increased, while the amplitude of the sections 
would continue the same; and that, in consequence, the waters would have more strength 
to deepen their bed, and to prevent those deposits that are successively made in it. 


Again, with regard to adding to the volume of a river, or of subtracting from it 
by outlets, we find the following : 


“We read in the collection of observations for 1728, that, having made the experiment o 
placing marks in the Panaro and of letting in and afterward withdrawing the waters of 
the great drain of Burana, they observed in the Panaro no sensible rise in the first instance 
nor any visible decrease in the second. These three facts have been particularly attested 
by Eustace Manfredi, whose testimony is worth that of all the others. 

“No objection can be made to these facts; for it cannot be said that the quantity of water 
in the affluent bore no sensible proportion to that of the recipient stream, nor that the 
sections of the recipient were not effective; neither can the invariability of these very 
sections be attributed to any other causes than an increase of yelocity in the united waters, 
proportioned to the increased quantity of water itself. 

“What has been observed in the conjunction of rivers, is also seen in their derivation or 
division, where it often happens, that, in diverting from the principal channel a considerable 
body of water, that which is left behind is not visibly dimimished, either in height or in 
breadth. Although Genneté has not furnished us with correct measurements in reference to 
the observations which he has reported, they are, nevertheless, confirmed by another 
observation made on the ¥o of Venice, and tully detailed in the velebrated Avis vi BM. Riviera,” 

* * * * “Jt is a hydrostatical paradox, commonly taught by Italian authors, 
and uniformly confirmed by experience, that you do not diminish the height of the waters in 
great floods by lessening the quantity of water. Father Castelli, in the 18th corollary of 
his First Book on Runinng Waters, has disapproved of the division formerly made of the 
Po at Buondeno, ahd which was afterward abandoned in the year 1838. Guglielmini, 
in his XIIth chapter, has confirmed the opinion ‘of Castelli, as far as regards the little 
utility to be derived from discharging-sluices, as well from the small quantity of water which 
they let off in proportion to that of the whole river, as from the very small retrenchment 
that they make from the height to which the river would have risen if they had not been 
made. 

“‘Bustace Manfredi, in a paper never printed, has clearly proved the inutility and the danger 
of all the euts which some persons proposed to make in the right bank of the Serchio. 
Experience, hasin like manner, demonstrated the inutility of the cut made in the embank- 
ment on the right of the Arno, at Le Fornacette, by means of which it was formerly expected 
that the city of Pisa might be secured against inundations. 

“This cut having been made in 1740, three or four breaches occurred in the upper bed of 

the Arno, and yet at Pisa there was no perceptible diminution in the height of the floods. 
The cut was made anew in 1761, during the month of November, atthe time of a very great 
flood, yet the waters continued to rise so high that some persons could not be persuaded the cut 
had been made, The fresh came downin a few hours on the night of the 14th, and continued 
with slight variations till the evening of the 15th. At7 o’clock that same evening, they made 
in the left bank of the river at Le Fornacette an opening of 8 braces, which was soun widened by, 
the waters to between 28 and 30. However, notwithstanding the amplitude of the séction and 
the quantity of water that issued by it, the river continued to rise at Pisa; and about 1i 
o’clock it reached the greatest height that it had ever attained in the memory of man,” 
*« * * * “T might add to my own observations those made in other riyers with which 
we are acquainted, The canal made by order of the Emperor Nerva to draw off the superflu- 
ous waters of the Tiber, at the time of its greater freshes, did not contribute in the smallest 
degree to prevent the inundations, as Pliny has assured us in his letters. 

* * * “The two relieving sluices that Vincent Viviani caused to be made in the Celone, 
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ms e ti! a a ‘ * , 
which is a tributary of the Chiana, have Caused the filling up and the loss of the principal 
trunk. One miay consult, onthis subject, the opinion given by Thomas Perelli, a iearned 
mathematician, on the derivations from the Torrent Marroggia. 
“One may also inspect the discourse of the celebrated Lorgna on the inundations of the 
Adige, which sufficiently proves that all the derivations made in that river have only pro- 
duced a heightening of its bed and thereby rendered the floods more dangerous.” 


The following extracts containing the relation between volume and inclination, 
or slope of bed, are so exactly confrrmatory of my own results, already alluded te, 
that I call your attention particularly to them : 


“But whatever may be the force which is necessary to keep the floating bodies incorpo- 
rated, to carry off the deposits and to preserve the bottom clear, it must depend on the body 
of water and the slope; so if a given body of waterin the recipient, while alone, is established 
eu a bottom of a given inclination, this very recipient, after the junction of a tributary, 
must establish its bed, by means of the increased body of water, on a less declivity than it 
had before.” 

oe eal ig “Eustace Manfredi, in the exposition which he has given of the 4th Coroll. to 
the sixth proposition of the fifth chapter of Guglielmini, which states, that ‘the greater the 
ordinary body of water in a river. the less will be the slope of its bed.” 

* * * ‘Guglielmini has, besides, left us some more precise rules in the Corollaries to 
the second propo ition of the Fifth Book. These are the following: ‘The greater the quan- 
tity of water that a river carries, the less will be its fall;* and the greater the force of’ the 
stream, the less will be the slope of the bed.” 

* * * “These two rules, then, will finally resolve themselves into this single one, 
namely, that the slope of the bottom in rivers will diminish in the same proportion in which 
the bo dy of water is increased.’ ” 


And finally, in regard to practical methods of protecting from inundation, I add 
another extract: 


‘“Cornelies Meyer, a celebrated Dutch engineer, in a manuscript dissertation, now in my 
possession, on the method of preserving the city of Pisa from the inundation of the Arno, 
disapproves of all the proposals for changing the bed of the river, and restri¢ts himself to a 
proposition for improving and aiding the mouth, raising and strengthening the side works, 
correcting the deviations and straightening the principal sinuosities of the old bed.” 

“M. Genneté has followed, of late the same maxims in Holland, disapproving, as we have 
before said, of all the new cuts and deflections which had been devised, and proposing in their 
room to reunite all the waters of the great Rhine in the ancient branch of the Issel, which 
should be made straight, and brought to a uniform breadth; thus seconding nature, which 
unites and so conducts all waters to the sea.” Yours truly, 

J.G. BARNARD, 


Brevet Major, U. S. Engineers. 

*The propositions contained in this, the two preceding, and the following paragraphs, are 
the same arrived at by me in discussing the Mississippi,. and amount to this viz.: that the 
greater the volume of water, the less fall or head it required to move it with a certain velo- 
city, and, therefore, the less surface elevation. Itis implied, also, that the river moulds and 
changes its bed to adapt it to the volume to be discharged, which is true of such rivers as the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Ellett has seized upon the above sentence, and has chosen to regard me as commit- 
ed to all the extreme opinions advanced by certain (by no means admitted by all) “ Italian and 
Dutch engineers”; and has, moreover, taken upon himself to sum up the “principle” of 
Frisi’s book by certain abstract propositions. which, whatever truth they may have in their 
practical operations, have never been advanced nor maintained by me, as the whole tenor of 
this and my other published essays on these subjects sufficiently proves. Indeed the note 
which I appended to Guglielmini’s ‘* Rules” sufficiently showed how I construed and applied 
such principles, and how my introductory remarks were to be understood. Given a certain 
channel of unvariable form carrying a given volume of water, and the proposition that an 
additional volume of water thrown into it does not raise the surface bed, is not only a para- 
dox but an absurdity. 

But let this given channel be ariver bed whose sides and bottom are formed by the con- 
flicting agencies of depositibn and abrasion, and then the paradox becomes true, not, as the tm- 
mediate but as the ultimate result. This is the meaning of the ‘“‘ Rules’ of Gulielmini, this is 
the meaning of the antecedently quoted maxim which says “Ifa recipient, while alone. is es- 
tablished, on a bottom of given inclination. this very recipient after the junction of a tribu- 
tary must establish its bed, by means of the increased body of water on a less declivity than 
it had before,” and this is what Mr. Ellett’s recorded figures for the slope of the Mississippi 
rom the Ohio down proves—what my theory confirms and applies. 

But to attempt to put the “principle” which this involves in all its bearings in such 
naked propositions as Mr. Ellett chooses to attribute to Frisi, is simply an abuse of language. 

Mr. Ellett has given the world his principles, and he is doubtless able to judge now how 
far they have been confirmed by the history of the river. 

He can also say since he has chosen to select this passage of mine for animadversion, whether 
there is anything inthe “records of hydraylic engineering” (I don't refer to theories, but 
to the actual results of engineering operations) “conflicting with the principles I maintain 
with regard to the management of the Mississippi.” 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI BY CUT-OFFS. 
By Henry J. Peck, of Louisiana. 


I have accasionally observed communications, condemnatory of the Raccourci- 
cut-off, published in some of the New Orleans journals. Having now, as I always 
have had, unlimited confidence in those great philosophical principles upon which 
the propriety and expediency of that work were based, I have preferred that 
time, with her unerring crucible, should test by experience the ultimate merit 
or demerit of that great internal improvement, rather than to rely upon conclu- 
sions derived from abstract reasoning. 

Years of reflection since the accomplishment of that cut-off having more fully 
convinced me, not only of its propriety as a work per se, but as the test of a great 
principle for the improvement of the Mississippi river, I will avail myself of a 
place in your Revixw to suggest a few reflections that may operate on the pub- 
lic mind, to assist the Great Father of Waters in bearing his floods harmlessly to 
the Gulf. 

In my efforts to effect the Raccourci cut-off, in conjunction with the friends of 
that measure, I was operated upon by deductions derived from the first prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, and secondly by the interests of my constituents, 
and I conceive that the making of that cut-off has added more to their interest 
than all the laws that have been passed since Louisiana has had an existence as 
a State. Asa local measure it changed Black river and Lower Tensas from an- 
annual waste of waters to one of the most wealthy and productive cotton dis- 
tricts in the State of Louisiana, for they were both subject to annual inundations 
and were the welcome homes of alligators and other reptiles The Raccourci cut- 
off not only relieved the lower parts of the parishes of Catahoula and Concordia from 
annual inundations but also Rapides, Avoyelles, and Point Coupee, and sensibly 
affected the Mississippi river as high up as Natchez, seventy-five miles above. As 
a local measure, above the cut-off, it has been worth untold millions ; as a State 
measure, it has been of equal advantage, by increasing the taxable property in the 
same ratio, and necessarily throwing countless thousands into the State Treasury. 
It has promotedthe commerce of the whole Mississippi vastly, by shortening the 
distance, and necessarily reducing the cost of river transportation. These are a 
few of the vast advantages that have been the result of that great work, and they 
are so manifest that it would be a useless waste of paper to illustrate them, as 
they are self-evident propositions. 

Again, the Raccourci cut-off has exerted a powerful influence in keeping open 
the connection of Red river with the Mississippi, for by increasing the fall of the 
Mississippi about thirty inches in low water, it necessarily increased the draft of 
Red River over the old river bars, and thus has had a great influence in prevent- 
ing Red River from turning its course down the Atchafalaya. 

Having briefly alluded to the advantages according to the four parishes immedi- 
ately above that cut-off, and necessarily to the State at large, we will now direct 
our attention to the effect of that measure below the cut-off. So that in turning 
up all the evidence we may arrive at a fair conclusion in regard to the merit or 
demerit of cut-offs : 

That the Raccourci cut-off caused the river to remove a few sand bars and to 
cut away the banks for a short distance below is very true; that is nothing more 
than always occurs in the immediate vicinity of cut-offs that are made during a 
flood stage of the river, but it did no damage of serious importauce. It is true 
that some few individuals presented claims to the two or three succeeding legisla~ 
tures, but the testimony was so conflicting that they got no redress, and so far as 
the neighborhood immediately below. the cut-off is concerned, with an individual 
exception or two, I am informed thatit has been of actual benefit. The parish 
of Point Coupee, a part of which lies below the Raccourci cut-off, instructed their 
representation to cause that cut-off to be made and the petition of instruction was 
signed by a majority of the voters of that parish, and is now on record in the journal 
ofthe house of representatives. The people of that parish are as intelligent as the 
people of any other parish, and they had the advantage of knowing what would 
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promote the interest of themselves. They had the knowledge of the cut-offs, for: 
the Red river cut-off had been made previously, and the parish of Point Coupee’ 
had been ultimately benefited by the Red river and Raccourci cut-offs. 

It is also a matter of history that there was a great clamor about the conse- 
quences of that cut-off, but the outcry was not from the vicinity of the eut-off but 
from the coast below, as far down as the city of New-Orleans. This commotion 
oecurred in consequenee of the Sauve and Bonnet Carre crevasses which both oc- 
curred subsequently to the cut-off during a flood stage of the river. But the 
high water on the coast below, and also those crevasses, although falsely attrib- 
uted to the Raccourci cut-off, were the result of other more potent causes, and I 
will now point them out. In doing this 1 will refer to an article over my signa- 
ture in Dr Bow’s Review, published in the February number of 1850 : 


“ Until within a few years past the levees on the banks of the Mississippi have not been 
continuous, except from the parish of Point Coupee to a point helow the city of New-Orleans: 
and these artificial] embankments confined to the lower portion of the State of Louisiana have 
been the means of protecting the front lands of this portion of the river parishes. and of re- 
claiming a vast amount of back lands even during the flood stages of the river, but the levees 
on this portion have not within a few years past offered the same protection that they for- 
merly did. The question now presents itself why do they not? We conceive the answer is 
simply that the levee system, instead of being confined to the lower portion of the river. is now 
extended, with the exception of the mouth of Red river, to the mouth of Arkansas on the 
west bank, and almost continuously on the eastern bank to a point still higher, with the ex- 
ception of the mouth of the Yazoo: hence, the water that the river formerly discharged into 
the immense swamps on either side, intersected by innumerable. lakes, baycus, and lagoons, 
answering the purpose of so many safety valves to the Mississippi during its flood stages, and 
retaining water sufficient for a vast internal sea, is confined to the bed of the river, and is 
forced onward to the Balize in its furious career. The increased quantity of water confined 
to the bed of the river during its flood stages is then the cause of its overflowing its levees. 

“In stopping all the bayous leading from the river to the swamps, the reader can well im- 
agine the consequent effect on the current of the Mississippi. When he takes into considera- 
tion the fact that the Mississippi swamp, from the mouth of the Arkansas to the mouth of Red 
river, will average about twenty-five miles in width, and on the opposite side ofthe river, from 
Vicksburg to the mouth of the Yazoo pass, a still greater width, and which, until a very few 
years past, would average a depth of five feet water, at a very moderate calculation, and that, 
too, during two or three, and not uncommonly for six months of the year ; this sea of water, 
confined to the banks of the river that will not average a mile in width, must necessarily 
give it several more feet of water. 

** While the levee system is heaping up Ossa upon Pelion, as we have attempted to illus- 
trate, and while the evil effects of the system are annually increasing, more especially on the 
lower plane of the river, we may expect that the Father of Waters, driven from his favorite 
resting places in the secluded swamps of the upper plane of the river, and shut out from his 
favorite retreats of Providence, St. Joseph, and Concordia, and, indeed, from that vast chain 
of lakes that skirt his borders from the Ohio aimost to the Balize, where he was wont to rest 
his weary limbs after the Herculean task of tearing up forests by the roots, and the earth it- 
self upon which they had their foundations, will summon his numerous children around him 
(his seventeen hundred children) and make a furious assault on the Liliputian levees, spread- 
ing desolation broadcast throughout the land.” 


We have now given the great potential causes of the Sauve and Bonnet Carre 
erevasses in times gone by, viz. : the extension of the levee system. For, if those 
who attributed those crevasses to the Raecourei cut-off, had taken q more states- 
manlike view of the Mississippi river, they would have seen a vast many other 
ereyasses in the levees for hundreds of miles above where there were no cut-offs, 
and it was just as wise to attribute those crevasses to that cut-off, as to attribute 
the occurrence of the yellow fever in New-Orleans to an eclipse of the moon that 
may have occurred at the same period of time. 

Now I put this question: Ifthe Raccourei cut-off caused the Bonnet Carre and 
Suave crevasses, which occurred subsequently, what caused the Bell and La- 
branche crevasses during the past summer? If another cut-off had been made 
below Red river, that would have been made the seape-goat on whose unfortu- 
nate head the sins of the river might have been carried into the wilderness. But, 
there has been no cut-off made, and we behold crevasses, not only oecurring on 
the sugar coast, but by far more formidable breaches in the levees between Mem- 
phis and Natchez. The fact is, as we predicted in our communication to Dr Bow’s 
Review, in 1850, that, unless the levee system was counteracted by some other 
measures, crevasses must necessarily occur. There are many levees, at 
present, on the Mississippi, between Vatchez and Memphis, that are fourteen feet 
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high, with one ‘hundred feet base, and many of them will be raised, during: the 
present season, two or three feet higher, both in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louis- 
jana. Now, let me ask, how will the vast floods that may be thrown down on the 
Jower plane of the river be carried off harmlessly ? how is the sugar coast to be 
protected ? 

OUTLET SYSTEM, 


‘Outlets have been spoken of, but it has been proven by past experience that 
outlets, as well as crevasses, by redueing the power of the current, have a ten- 
denéy, and do cause a filling up of the river. The Bonnet Carre and Sauve ecre- 
vasses both caused the bed of the river to fill up below them. If the Lafourche 
and Plaquemine are enlarged, there is danger of directing the river from New- 
Orleans, at no distant day, and of flooding the whole southwestern portion of the 
‘State, for the stratum of clay at the mouth of the Lafourche and Plaquemine is rep- 
resented to be only six feet in depth, and based on quicksand. The only appro- 
priaté remedy, then, to counteract the increased dangers that will unquestionably 
be multiplied on the sugar coast by the increased elevation of the levees from 
‘Memphis to the mouth of Red river, can only be counteracted by two remedies, 
viz. : the elevation of the levees below that point, until the river may cut its chan- 
nel deeper, and by cut-offs, yes, by the scarecrow cut-offs. And 1 will now pro- 
ceed to investigate the comparative merits of those two remedies. 

To say nothing about the increased danger of crevasses, which must bear @ 
strict ah ieee to the increase of the level of the water in the bed of the river, 
there is another objection to the elevation of the surface of the river, particularly 
in relation to the sugar crops on the riparian plantations, and that is transpiration 
water, which, of itself, when the river shall have been raised above its present 
water-marks, by the height of the levees in the whole distance to Memphis, will 
retard the growth of the cane, and ultimately destroy the productiveness of the 
whole sugar coast. 

The remedy, then, is cut-offs, by no means a novelty in the history of the Mis- 
sissippi. If we will commence at the mouth of the Ohio, we will perceive a vast 
ehain of lakes, both on the right and the left banks. 

In Tennessee, we have Reelsfoot lake; in Mississippi, we have Lakes Bolivar, 
Washington, and Jackson ; on the other or west bank, we have Old-town Lake 
and Old River Lake, in Arkansas. Still lower down, in Louisiana, we’ have 
Bunches Bend Lake, Lake Providence, Lakes St. Joseph, St. John, Concordia, 
Fause River (Raccourci Bend will sooner or later become a lake), and most prob- 
ably the old bed of the river, at the Red River cut-off, in which event Red 
River will pass down the Atchafalaya, which, from the appearance of its banks, 
is supposed to have been a continuance of Red river in days of Auld Lang Syne. 
These lakes are nothing more or less than old bends of the Mississippi. Some of 
them are now in a state of transition, others have been recently formed—others 
have been made from time immemorial by the great 1 am of rivers, who, under a 
carte blanche ef the Almighty, goes where he pleases without being tied dewn to 
any fixed locality, as are other little insignificant streams. But while he revels 
in his hberty and changes his course occasionally, sooner or later, he comes back 
to first principles, and is governed by the great law of hydraulies, that fluids will 
find their level, and, in making his cut-offs, whether aided by the puny arm of 
man or not, he seeks the shortest way to the gulf. There is scarcely an interval 
of five years without a cut-off being made somewhere between the mouth of the 
Ohio and the Balize, and it.would be well enough for those who are so nervous on 
this subject to inquire into the effects of those cut-offs. If they will do this they 
will not be able to show more harm than good done from any one of them, but 
entirely the reverse, although they do a little temporary local damage immedi- 
ately below. So soon as the river has eut out a new bed of sufficient eapacity 
to contain its waters, the surface of the water is reduced below the cut-off as well as 
above it, although not to the same extent. In one of my reports, which is not. 
now before me, made either to the house’ or senate, 1 appended the certificates 
of several gentlemen, senators and ex-senators, of as high standing as any in 
Louisiana, to the effect that the surface of the river below twa cut-offs that had 
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been made but a few years, viz., Bunches Bend cut-off and Red river cut-off, was 
not higher at a moderate stage of the river than it was before the cut-off was 
made; at these points the river varies between thirty and-forty feet from high; to 
low: water mark. 

Cut-offs in the sugar region, as we approximate the level of the gulf where the 
variation between high and low water mark ranges from twelve to fifteen feet, 
would do much less temporary harm than in higher latitudes where the variation 
ranges between forty and fifty feet. 

The comparative little temporary damage immediately below cut-offs may be 
partially or entirely avoided by making them when the river is not at a high 
stage. Although they have always heretofore been made at a high stage, it does 
not follow as a necessary consequence that they may not be made during low 
water, and the cut or ditch made so deep that the river might make its excava- 
tion by the time it reached a moderate stage. 

Cut-offs, when they have been made or rathér facilitated by artificial means, 
have generally been made without any respect to the direction of the current 
after passing through the cut, the only object being to reduce the water above. 

In making cut-offs, attention should be directed to the course the current 
should take below, and the ditch should be located so as to direct the new chan- 
nel to make as straight a reach as possible below, this would save the excavation 
to a great extent, for it is a well established fact, that the banks of the Mississippi 
cave less in straight reaches than anywhere else, simply because the channel is 
generally in the middle of the river. 

Cut-offs do not increase the quantity of water that passes below them, but they 
add to the velocity of the current, which, after the river shall have cut a new 
channel of sufficient width and depth to accommodate itself in its new bed, or to 
use the language of engineers, after it shall have established its original regime, 
is not very great, and does not interfere with ascending boats built in accordance 
with the most approved modern style. 

If cut-ofls should be an established policy for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi, which I have no doubt will be the case before many years, we should com- 
mence at the mouth of the river and close all the outlets but the east pass ; this 
would throw the whole force of the river into one channel, which would add 
enough velocity to the current to cut out a channel deep enough for ships of any 
draught of water, and the current through the east pass would have the advan- 
tage of the direction of the gulf stream, and furthermore, the waters of the river 
would not be driven back by the westerly winds. It is a fact in regard to the 
Mississippi, that receiving the waters of a tributary does, not increase his width 
but his depth, as is evidenced below the jufction of the Missouri, Ohio, and 
Arkansas rivers. Now the closing of two or more mouths of the Mississippi 
would have the same effect, and instead of having the force of the current frittered 
away by its division into several channels, we would have a current with sufficient 
force to cut a channel deep enough to float a seventy-four-gun ship, instead of 
the shoal waters that we have under present existing circumstances. 

It is a fact. that there is greater depth of water on the bars at the passes or 
Balize during a low stage of the river than during a high stage of water, caused 
by a concentration of water to a narrower channel; hence the practicability of 
making the east pass deeper by closing the other, and concentrating the whole 
power of the river on one pass. Cut-offs in the lower plane of the river, as we 
approximate the gulf, would also have the same result, but as the fall is less, the 
inereased velocity obtained by cut-offs would be less. : 

As the Mississippi is a gallant old steed that occasionally seizes the bit in his 

teeth, and dashes with terrific fury where he pleases, or, to drop the metaphor, is 
a river in some respects sui generts, it is well enough for us to confine ourselves 
to the contemplation of such phenomena as he has presented to our consideration 
through the vista of untold centuries. But if it were necessary, we might turn 
the attention of the reader to results in other countries, effected by the united 
force of two or more rivers. In the northern part of Italy, in the year 1600, the 
waters of the Parana were added to the Po-Grande, and in 1720 the waters of the 
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Rheno were also changed from their course, and added to the Po, with the result 
of deepening its channel, and eonsequently improving its navigation. Now, clos- 
ing some of the mouths of the Mississippi would have the same effect, and like-eut- 
offs would give more force to the current, and would, like them, necessarily give 
more power to transport the vast amount of deposit held in solution, and confined 
to the bed of the river by the conterminous Jevee system. 

In conclusion, the question is not whether we will have cut-offs or not, but 
simply, whether we will anticipate them a few short years. Let us then follow 
the indications of nature, for the manifestations of nature are the unwavering laws 
of Omnipotence. 

“First follow Nature, and your judgment frame, 
From her just standard that is still the same.” 

For so long as the sunbeams shall radiate through unlimited space, so long as 
the moon with her bespangled jewelry shall illuminate the blue arch of Heaven, 
just so long will the Mississippi, governed by the great laws that have directed 
him since the creation of the world, continue to make cut-ofts. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry J. Prex. 
Srorty Isuanp, La., January 10, 1859. 


ART. IX—COMMERCIAL ETHICS. 


‘Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much? And she said, Yea, for so much.” 
Acts y.8. 


Ir there is any one branch of morals upon which, more than 
others, Christianity sheds increasing light and more stringent obli- 
gation, it is in the department of truthfulness. 

Many of the best men of the Jewish nation were at times lia- 
ble to the charge of equivocating, and pious frauds are still au- 
thorized where a corrupt Christianity prevails, and even Archdeacon 
Paley attempts to justify a harmless. lie. 

Cicero’s sentiments upon this subject are notoriously demoraliz- 
ing; the most heathen nations, according to the testimony of trav- 
ellers, exclude veracity from their list of virtues. The Bible, how- 
ever, is no less emphatic in its condemnation of falsehood than of 
any other vice, and from the great law of the decalogue—‘ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” comprehending ad/ 
the duty of veracity, according to our Savior’s commentary in the 
Sermon on the Mount, down to the case of Ananias and Sapphira, 
from which the text is taken, the God who cannot lie requires of his 
creatures the veracity which is one of the pillars that uphold his 
throne. In the instance of the guilty pair to whom I have alluded, 
the lie was not intended to do harm to any one, but merely to save a 
portion of their property, at the same time that they hoped to attain 
credit for a liberality that had sold the whole of it for the benefit of 
the poor. The act was strictly voluntary, and its performance might 
have been lawfully withheld. Sapphira, in particular, might have 
pleaded that she was overruled by her husband’s influence (accord- 
ing to,a pleasing and gallant fiction of the courts), as a wife or an 
agent would often now be glad to plead; but she is treated as full 
partner in the transaction. Both had “ lied, not unto men, but unto 
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God,” and they were stricken dead in a moment for their crime. If 
this falsehood had been uttered to injure the character of another, or 
to defraud him of his just rights, its guilt would have been greatly en- 
hanced ; but it stands on record as an adjudged case in the decisions 
of God's court, to show the value of truth in and for itself, and that 
it is a great crime to depart from it, even to preserve our own prop- 
erty, or to enhance our reputation without reference to the interests 
of other parties. It is therefore a much stronger case than many 
transactions that are winked at in the commercial world, where the 
buyer or seller not only promotes his own interest by the deception, 
but proportionately injures his neighbor at the same time. If Ana- 
nias and Sapphira were punished with death, for lying for their own 
benefit, what punishment shall be deemed adequate for that man who 
habitually takes advantage of his neighbor by deliberate and system- 
atic deception? He surely lies, not unto men, but unto God. 

In considering the important subject of the morals of commerce, I 
do not, of course, intend to examine questions that are provided for 
by the law of the land, but those which seldom or never are brought 
before“our criminal courts. The great duty of veracity may be made 
to cover the whole ground, for misrepresentation and falsehood are 
the verbal lie; dishonesty and cheating, the acted lie. It were easy 
to lay down a few general rules for the determination of all cases, and 
wherever we are in : doubt, those rules will furnish the safest guide ; 
but it is sometimes exceedingly difficult to determine the exact ‘moral 
position of a given transaction, and thus to ascertain precisely the 
rule that applies. We should certainly see a great improvement, 
however, in the business relations of mankind, if all men had con- 
stantly before their minds such precepts of Holy Writ as, “ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor,” ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s goods,” and above all, the golden rule, which the great Law- 
giver of Christian men pronounces the “‘ Law and the Prophets,” 
“whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye so even to 
them.” Let any man measure his obligations by these laws, and he 
may rest assured that his business character will be irreproachable 
and his conscience undefiled. They will extricate him from a thou- 
sand temptations to sin, and a thousand labyrinths of error. In or- 
der to apply such precepts to the every day transactions of mercantile 
life, it will be necessary to define more accurately, than I have yet 
done, the exact position of the merchant as a member of a class. 

Strictly speaking, a merchant is one who makes his living by buy- 
ing and selling. He may himself manufacture the things auhich he 
sells, or raise ‘them from the earth, as a man who sells fruit- trees, in 
the town may procure them from his own nur. sery in the country, or 
he may transport his goods a longer or a shorter distance; but all 
these are accidental and not essential to his profession. His true po- 
sition is somewhere between the producer and the consumer, and by 
this his profits, his liabilities, and his responsibilities, are determined. 
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The profits to which he is entitled are a fair remuneration for “his 
time, his interest, his skill and capital” (Wayland), and this his 
customer is bound iu all cases to render him. As he looses from a 
fall in the market-price of his goods, so he is entitled to the full ben- 
efit of @ rise, that the hazard may be equalized. 

He is bound to sell at the market-price, whichis regulated by the 
great law of supply and demand, and he is bound, also, by the neces- 
sity of his calling and the confidence reposed in him, that his goods 
shall be what he represents them to be, and what he would himself take 
at the price he asks if he were in the place of his customer. The buyer 
may not depreciate goods below their proper market value, nor the 
seller raise them above it. This is what God requires, and what 
community has a right to expect, of both parties: and this is a suffi- 
cient statement of the true position of the business man to enable us 
to determine with accuracy most of the cases of morals arising from 
his position. When we look around upon the mercantile world, how- 
ever, we are forced to the conclusion that a very considerable propor- 
tion of merchants satisfy themselves with confining their honesty to 
the limits prescribed by the law of the land, and many do not scru- 
ple to evade even zs requirements wherever it is safe to do so. And 
it must be confessed that mercantile pursuits of themselves offer great 
temptations and present great facilities for the disregard of at least 
the minor morals of the Christian code. 

The undue estimation of wealth that pervades all classes of socie- 
ty ; the great danger consequent upon “making mares to be rich,”’ 
which of itself is denounced in the Bible asa sin ; the necessity, in all 
bank transactions at least, of raising a certain sum of money by a 
certain day, or losing caste as a man of business; and, perhaps, above 
all, the want of careful attention to the morals of clerks, except so far 
as will promote the interest of the employer—these render it. exceed- 
ingly difficult for the merchant to be an honest man. 

While therefore there are many, the more honorable for having 
resisted these combined influences for evil, who are among our best 
citizens and furnish noble examples of principle, integrity, and horfor, 
there are also many who have lost their principles, while their repu- 
tation for honesty still exists, and who need only a screen between 
them and the public eye to be guilty of constant infractions of the 
very civil law which protects and should control them. 

Among men of this class, no species of deception is more common 
than the procuring of false information to create a panic and form a 
monopoly, or get rid of unsalable goods. The press or the telegraph 
is made to utter les, either as rumors or . facts through connivance 
with unprincipled men, or from false information, and their surplus 
stock is sold at once, or else the price of a commodity falls, until 
they have bought up the supply, and then as suddenly rises to enable 
them to sell at a great advance. 

We even hear rumors probably but little exaggerated, of the bread 
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fora kingdom’s eonsumption vibrating to the false news thus obtain- 
ed, that these selfish and cruel men may quickly get rich at-the ex- 
pease of the suffering poor: 

Nearly akin to this, though upon a smaller scale, are the unblush- 
ing falsehoods which represent to country dealers, domestic and ob- 
solete goods as imported and fashionable, which are sold to the pur- 
chaser ‘‘dirt cheap,” that he may go away and boast what a gentle- 
man friend he has found in the merchant, when perhaps he has paid 
twice its value for his purchase. 

It is needless to say that such practices are purely contemptible in 
the eyes of any honorable man, and are very likely to disgust custom- 
ers in the end.. ‘Selling at cost” is a trick so common that coun- 
try customers all profess to understand it, while yet the great major- 
ity allow themselves to be deceived by it, and find that the bargain 
is indeed greatly to their “cost.” Even an honest man now renders 
himself liable to suspicion if he posts a bill to that effect upon his 
store, and the quiet and contemptuous sneer of the knowing ones 
means its ridicule for the dupe and its contempt for the false sales- 
man- 

Another species of deception so common as to be a characteristic 
of the age is the ‘‘ puffing’’ of goods, as it is termed, by means of ad- 
vertisements. It is lawful to represent goods as they are and no bet- 
ter. I have indeed known a man who honestly believed that what 
he sold was better than what anybody else sold, and where one does 
believe this, it is only absurd for him to say so; but the extravagant 
laudations which we constantly see in our newspapers or in private 
handbills, or on flaring signs, are but little removed from sheer false- 
hood. Says Carlyle, pon seeing an immense hat upon wheels drawn 
by four horses through the streets of London as ahatter’s sign: “the 
universe [meaning, it is presumed, the God of the universe] has 
placed you there to make the best hats, not to make others believe 
that you make them.” It is also of doubtful propriety to make use 
of any other influence with purchasers than such as arises from the 
business transaction itself, and it is unquestionably wrong if the in- 
fluence be of an immoral character, or if the object be to sell goods 
above their proper value. Clerks often allow themselves to be made 
the base tools of avaricious men, to initiate buyers into the mystery 
of iniquity of city life, in order to secure their custom, the young 
man sordidly laying aside his manliness and self-respect, and the 
employer forgetting that when the morals of his clerk are ruined he 
can be of little use to Aim. 

Doubtless the great majority of the defalcations, swindlings, and 
forgeries, of which clerks are guilty, have proceeded directly from the 
disregard of truth allowed or inculcated in the store where their first 
lessons in business were received. It is ‘‘ the vaulting ambition,” or 
rather the vaulting covetousness, “‘ which overleaps itself,” for an 
employer to teach his clerk how to cheat iim. When his moral 
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sense is once blunted by deception, he is no longer trustworthy ; ard 
the money drawer should be locked up and the blank book given to 
a partner as soon as a merchant has fairly taught his clerks to lie. 

In the prosecution of my inquiries upon these subjects, I have re- 
ceived two letters from New-York merchants, which throw addition- 
al light upon such transactions, and portions of which are well worth 
transcribing. The first is from a young man not yet in business 
for himself, and the other from an experienced and judicious Chris- 
tian merchant whom I have considered a model for his class, and who 
has nearly retired from active business. 

The former writes: ‘‘ To let you into the tricks of the trade might 
not be judicious; for to make them public would be to put country 
merchants on their guard, and city merchants will have to lie worse 
than ever. The first trick consists in marking up goods as follows: 
Each salesman has his own customers. He ‘drums’ them, and pre- 
tends to sell to them cheaply. Of course any other salesman who 
drums the same section of country offers the same inducement. In 
order not to disappoint the buyer they have therefore to sell at less 
‘than the marked selling price, and sometimes sell below the marked 
cost price. It is necessary, therefore, in order for the merchant to 
make his profit, that the marks should be far above the true value 
and cost.”” Sometimes, also, I may observe here, the marks are made 
to represent more yards than the piece contains, and as the retailer 
seldom or never measures thé goods which he purchases by the piece, 
an excessive profit is made in this way. “ Another trick,” contin- 
ues my correspondent, “is to buy second quality goods, and to sell 
them for first; linen and woollen fabrics are frequently sold as pure 
when in reality they are two thirds cotton. Selling goods by sam- 
ple, and changing them for those of inferior quality, is quite common. 
Brown sheeting houses keep samples of goods numbered to sell by ; 
and when sold, they substitute the same number of an inferior qual- 
ity.” And then he adds what I hope is an exaggeration: ‘‘ It is 
indispensable for a salesman to blow—in other words, to Lip; and 
the better one is at that, the more goods he sells, and, of course, the 
greater is his consequence.” 

This adulteration of goods is not by any means confined to a sin- 
gle branch of the business. Groceries of every kind, where decep- 
tion is possible, particularly liquors, bread and breadstutts, drugs aud 
medicines, cutlery and jewelry, in short, every direction which the 
industry and enterprise of commerce has assumed, has afforded scope 
for the talents of knaves, quacks, and swindlers. Nor i is the business 
man at all excusable for his dishonesty or want of candor, from the 
fact that we have also in abundance quack doctors, quack farmers, 
quack lawyers, and quack preachers. 

If all the professions on earth were one great sham and falsehood, 
it is still the duty of every business man, just as if he stood alone, to 
“ tell the truth and shame the devil ;” and whatever the result 8f his 
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falsehood in incredsing his capital, he will one day find that he has 
Hed, not unto men, but unto God. 

My other correspondent writes as follows: “You ask ‘how New- 
York merchants dischargé or négleet théir duties to their families, 
elerks, and neighbors?’ {1 am not particularly posted as tothe mat- 
ter, but from what I have been ‘able to learn, very much as many 
other classes in society: some conscientious, some lukewarm, and 
many, probably the majority, neglectful: too much so, altogether. 
Again (you ask), ‘What practices, if any, do they wink at, which 
cannot be justified by strict principles of morality? It is said that 
the morals of trade are low; is this so?’ Iam afraid it is. They 
hie, they cheat, they make false repres®ntations in business matters, 
they tell the truth in such a way as to make the hearer believe what 
he hears is not true; and yet it is a common remark, that from the 
mercantile education men get in the cities (large cities,) the word 
of merchants there is much more reliable than that of farmers, tra- 
ders, &c., in the country. Millions of property are sold weekly in 
this city without a stroke of the pen, and every agreement punctu- 
ally fulfilled to the letter, when by law no agreement of the value of 
more than twenty-five dollars can be legally enforced. What does 
all this exhibit,” he continues, ‘‘ but that ‘the heart of man is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked: who can know 
‘ty he 2% 2 

I suppose that my friend could not have intended these strictures 
to apply universally to the merchants of New-York, nor to those of 
any other city. He is himself one of a thousand instances in that 
great metropolis, that would be an honor to any profession; and I 
rejoice to believe there are many, here as elsewhere, men who would 
be as far above such contemptible devices to insure custom, as they 
are free from flagrant violations of the civil law. 

But there is a class of practices common among merchants of a 
higher grade of integrity than those I have alluded to, and who still 
fall short of the highest rank. I refer first to concealments or false 
impressions made in the course of business, by want of candor hetween 
the parties. The volunteering of all information that the buyer is 
presumed already to possess, is perhaps hardly desirable, provided. 
false impressions are not made, and if such simplicity should be ex- 
hibited, it wonld excite no less surprise than the unsophisticated anx- 
iety of Rasselas, after his first escape from his valley, to reform all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Yet it is to be feared, that had the degree of candor been observed 
in many reputable transactions that strict truth requires, far other 
bargains would have been made. Suppose, for example, that a 
thousand barrels of flour had been offered by a manufacturer to a 
dealer for a week, at six dollars per barrel, and the dealer then 
learns, by a private telegraph despatch, that flour has risen half a 
dollar in the market. May he avail himself of this information to 
purchase at six dollars ? 
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The great majority of merchants probably would say “ Yes! The 
skill, sagacity, and enterprise of the dealer are a part of his capital, 
and he may rightly use them to the best advantage.” But the ques- 
tion is a nice one, and not so easily settled. There must be a limit 
somewhere to the lawful availability of skill and enterprise, or the 
grossest dishonesty would come to be sanctioned by the plea, for 
what is dishonesty without skill and enterprise? We may avail 
ourselves of them so far as is right, and thus the question recurs 
again, is it right in the present instance ? 

The rise in the value of property is also part of the capital of the 
man in whose hands the property is at the time the rise occurred, 
and I have no right (the merehant, it would seem, has no right) by 
skill and enterprise, to deprive him of property without rendering 
an equivalent. 

Thus, to take advantage of ignorance would be to create perpetual 
distrust between the buyer and seller, for the latter could never know, 
that his property was sold at its true value until it was too late to 
retract. Dr. Wayland in his valuable work on moral science is very 
decided in this opinion. “If” says he, ‘‘ the buyer know that the 
value of the article has risen without the possibility of the owner’s 
knowledge, he is bound to inform him of this change in its value. 
The sale is otherwise fraudulent. - Hence, all purhases and _ sales 
affected in consequence of secret information procured in advance of 
our neighbor, are dishonest. If property rise in value by the provi- 
dence of God, while in my neighbor’s possession, that rise of value is 
as much his as the property itself; and I may as honestly deprive 
him of the one without an equivalent, as of the other.” Page 
243. 

Such is the opinion of a moral philosopher upon this delicate sub- 
ject. Even the civil law only winks at but does not applaud this 
method of purchasing upon secret information. If indeed the dealer 
is acting as factor or trustee for the seller, the czvid law as well as the 
moral law, pronounces the transaction fraudulent and annuls it ac- 
cordingly, Says Lord Chancellor Thurlow, ‘‘I do not agree with 
those who says that where an advantage has been taken in a con- 
tract which a man of dehcacy would not have taken it must be set aside. 
Suppose that A knows there is a mine on the estate of B, of which 
B is ignorant, and buys the estate. The court will not correct the 
contract merely because a man of man cf nice honor would not have 
entered into it.” And Judge Tucker speaking of the same transac- 
tion under another head, uses similar language, describing the pur- 
chase as “in conflict with nice principles of honor,” though not a legal 
fraud unless the dealer acted as “trustee, agent, or servant” for the 
seller. (Zucker’s Com., vol. ii., pages 405, 422.) ‘‘I therefore dismiss 
this case as, to say the least, of very doubtful propriety, and, in the 
language of the lawyers, as what a man of “nice honor” would not 
do, nor can it be a profitable mode of dealing In the end. The 
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manufacturer will sell the next time to some one whom he has not 
found quite so “ sharp” in a bargain as to deprive him of the increase 
in value of his own property. He will bethink him of an old saying, 
‘*if a man plays such a trick upon me once, it is his fault, if he do it 
® second time, it is my own.” A character for fair dealing is worth 
more to a merchant than many such acts of successful shrewdness, 
to call them by no worse name. 

' One other custom prevalent, it is to be feared, even among mer- 
chants of the better class, remains to be noticed. 

Dymond, in his essays on morality, remarks that “ it is very 
possible for a man to act dishonestly every day, and yet never to de- 
fraud another of a shilling;” page 117. 

The instances that he adduces are these: ‘ A man who does not 
insure his goods, and yet whose capital isso small that their loss 
would disable him from paying his debts. This man is placing the 
property of others in constant jeopardy, and cannot prefer a claim 
to the character of an honest man.” Or, as another case: “ A man 
who has:capital of his own, $1,000, and borrows the same sum to 
commence business, should he invest in stocks or any other specula- 
tion so as to endanger the loss of $1,200, he is perilling another’s 
property, and is not an honest man. And, indeed, merchants gener- 
ally should be extremely wary of the seductive allurements of stock 
speculations.” é 

It is difficult here, as in other cases, to say where morality ends, 
and dishonest cupidity begins. Many a merchant has ventured be- 
yond his depth until the water of crime gathered about his head, and 
he sank to infamy with all his bright hopes around him. 

From this rapid review of some of the more glaring delinquencies 
of mercantile life, it is pleasing to turn to the side of the picture 
presented in previous lectures, where Commerce was seen to be the 
harbinger of civilization and the handmaid of religion ; where she sat 
upon the throne of the world as a queen, dispensing light, and 
knowledge, and wealth among the nations, and barbarism retired to 
remote haunts at her approach, and even grim-visaged war doffed 
his mailed casque to her serene supremacy, and again when a bright- 
er light than her own had dawned in Palestine, to behold her yield- 
ing precedence, ‘and not idly, but with glad alacrity aiding to give the 
world this new radiance, that shall shine on when the nations that 
received it are dead, and the sun shall burn out like a watchfire un- 
tended, and God shall make new heavens and earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness. 

I rejoice to believe that Commerce has not served Christianity in 
vain, that religion is rewarding her care, that the standard of com- 
mercial integrity is growing higher and higher, that it is coming to: 
be well understood that the man who makes his customer's interest 
his interest, acquires the unshaken confidence of that customer ; that, 
in a word, ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.”. If it were not so, if com- 
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mercial success demanded the disgusting frauds, and peculations and 
falsehoods that too often disgrace the honored name of commerce, if 
the honest and truthful nian, contented with small gains, if they be 
certain, and working bis way quietly to the summit of wealth and 
honor, must forever be unable to compete with the mean and lying 
mercantile pettifogger, if honesty could not beat dishonor and shame, 
and legalized swindling in a fair race when the day’s long course was 
fully over, and all the losses and gains counted, the gain not merely 
of money, but of character, of reputation, of self-respect, of peace 
of mind, and tht favor of God; if it were more profitable in the 
long run to lie like Ananias and Sapphira, when you are not struck 
dead for it, than to tell the truth like honest men, and if it could be 
proven that this, rather than its opposite, is the general opinion and 
practice of the mercantile world, then I would say, undo all that 
commerce is doing all over the earth, pull down her warehouses, drive 
the ploughshare over her cities, destroy the churches she has built, 
close up the missionary avenues that she has opened, stop the plough 
in the furrow, and the loom in the warping, and the anvil in the 
workshop ; when they would do more than supply their owners, let the 
tide of civilization be rolled back to the shores of ancient Tyre and 
Sidon, and Christianity, blindfolded and guided only from above, 
grope her tedious way through the nations. Commerce cannot af- 
ford to trade thus in men’s souls. No merchant can afford to gain 
the whole world by cbicanery and fraud, and lose his own soul. He 
can never balance his ledger with such a loss. No young man can 
afford to ‘‘ enter business” with such a hazard. Better he should 
fail a thousand times over, or that his fine powers and deep pantings 
after the rewards of life, and generous impulses and noble daring, 
better, they should all rust in sloth, and his spirit should fret itself to 
death, like a caged eagle, than that he should lose himself or be east 
away. For consider, I pray you, how ghastly and horrible a com- 
merce that would be that traded with the father of lies for immortal 
souls! Where every cask, and box, and bundle, that is delivered, 
carries away with it some shred of principle, some remnant of truth, 
some portion of immortality, while Satan stands by at every bargain 
like a butcher’s dog in a market house, watching with greedy eyes 
for the bloody fragment that is tossed to him, and drags it off growl- 
ing, to the hell-brood of his kennel as a sample and a foretaste of 
the whole. 

Should one walk through the business streets of a large city and 
inspect the shops with shen rich merchandise, thrown open to the 
day, and see how commerce rears those huge piles and fills them, and 
gives employment alike to the poor and the: rich, and furnishes bread 
to millions, and erects churches, and prints and scatters Holy Bibles, 
and then should he be told that there in those same counting-houses, 
and store-houses, and workshops, it was the established and defended 
custom that young men were required by unprincipled employers to 
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cheat their fellows, to lie unto men and unto God, and that so after 
all, the true medium of exchange, that which makes goods sell and 
builds up fortunes, was the sacrifice, year after year, of hundreds of 
these young souls, that falsehood and cheating were necessary to sué- 
cess, he would say let those dens of iniquity be rotted down and salt 
sprinkled upon their ruins. And if this be everywhere the rule and 
the custom of commerce, then let the world once more stagnate and 
the dark ages come again, for they never saw a prospect darker than 
this traffic in Godlike spirits which this world cannot give, but oh! 
it is too powerful to take away and destroy forever. 

In vain will the gains of this horrid barter be laid at the Apostle’s 
feet, and churches and almhouses be erected for the poor, and asy- 
lums for the orphan, and temples for the Lord of Hosts, the feet 
shall be at the door to carry out the false merchant, his body to the 
grave, and his soul to that “lake of fire’ which God has appointed 
as the home of “ liars” forever. 


ART. X.—THE THREE PHILOSOPHERS—A FRAGMENT. 

[Acain we draw upon an early portfolio, but let the reader feel no apprehension 
lest the instalments from that {source shall be too frequent. It is a mere diver- 
sion from graver tasks which will soon occupy us. The truth is, the prese 
sketch is a very fit complement to the one which appeared in our last, entitled 
the “Consolations of Philosophy ;” was prepared at the same time and unveils 
its pretensions. No matter if it adopt the fashion and the style of romance, so 
that it teach the lesson. We cannot always be upon stilts. Even the archbishop 
will not be harmed by an occasional game at football. Statistics are all very 
well; but to have nothing else in store is to feed upon “sawdust without butter,” 
as a grave jurist once said of the law.—Eprror.] 


Oscar Everer was a philosopher. It is a term of some ambi- 
guity, and we must needs at each application define it. As Bacon, 
Locke, and Newton, were philosophers, though an enthusiastic admirer 
of science, and devoted worshipper at the shrine of literature, we 
may say, in brief, he was not. Nor was he yet a philosopher of the 
stamp of the philanthropic Howard, whose heart filled to over- 
flowing at the recital of every tale of woe, who nourished and kept 
alive, as the best, the dearest, and the most precious gift from God 
to man, the sensibility which renders him keenly alive to the suffer- 
ings of his fellow, which sends him through the world on missions of 
love and charity, and causes him to drop the tear of gentle sorrow 
at the mourner’s bed. 

Alas! the education of his earlier years, the peculiar circumstances 
in which his life was cast, the neglect of the world, the loss of pa- 
rents, the unkindness of pretended friends, as well as the sharpest 
adversity, had rendered him a proselyte to the doctrines of a far dit- 
ferent school. As Zeno was a philosopher so was he; Zeno, who 
could steel his bosom against the cares of life, and so master the 
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emotions and passions of his nature as to be indifferent to pleasure 
or to pain, nay, to even despise them both. As Antisthenes was 
a philosopher, so was he—Antisthenes, who laughed at the dis- 
tinctions which obtain among men, and preferred rather to castigate 
the vices of the rich and powerful, than to court their favor and 
share the profusion of their board—Antisthenes, the enemy to pomp 
and luxury, and the friend to virtue, 
Virtutis vere custos, rigidusque sattelles, 


And such was ‘the philosophy which the harsh experience of Oscar 
had driven him to adopt. 

Oscar had a friend (thorns and thistles will spring up side by 
side), whose society was valued, and who from a certain sympathy 
of feeling aided by the circumstances of his life had been enabled to 
exercise no inconsiderable influence in the formation of his character. 
He was stern and inflexible; was never led astray by the exuberance 
of passion; maintained ever an equilibrium and prided himself not 
a little on his stoicism. Like another Democritus, he ridiculed the 
foilies of the day : 

Risu pulmonem, agitare solebat. 
We introduce him as Charles Brougham. 

But, in this narrow circle there was still a third associate, and 
we paint him. An admirer of literature, he revelled in the gay and 
the splendid; a friend of virtue, he culled the fairest flowers in the 
garden of Epicurus; a follower of philosophy, he shunned the Cyno- 
sargum and the Porch, for the brilliant manners and the dissipation 
of Aristippus. This was the character of Swinton Walpole. 

Yet as the active is the best index to the passive principles of our 
nature, this brief introduction will suffice till events shall delineate 
the more delicate and concealed traits in the character of our philo- 
sophical trio. 

It isa summer afternoon and the gray mists are gathering, and 
the few tints of departing day that linger on the distant hills, gleam 
fainter and fainter. ‘The ascetic Oscar sits among the folios of his 
library, holding converse as in a graveyard with the dead. His 
eyes scan greedily the mouldy pages of a little volume bound in parch- 
ment, but the fading light repeats her admonitions, and he obeys. 
The volume closes its lids, and his thoughts mechanically find clothing 
for themselves, as he paces the narrow limits of his hall. Let us 
learn these thoughts : 

‘Oh, Seneca, divine are thy precepts; precious the legacy be- 
queathed in this interminable treatise, ‘A Happy Life.’ Disciple 
worthy of a great master! How truly did you possess the ‘conso- 
lations of philosophy,’ in your triumphant victory over tyranny and 
death. What a model for imitation, but alas, that a single blemish 
should stain the escutcheon of your memory—your inexhaustible 
wealth! Better had that been scattered to the winds, or gathered 
into the rapacious coffers of Nero, than you to have swerved from 
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the tenets of your master, and allowed the world to suspect the 
integrity of your philosophical character. But why do I speak of 
the world? A desert with night’s clouds hanging over it, with here 
and there a taper, diffusing its light, but to display the deformity that 
exists around. The world extinguishes the taper when it finds it, 
that corruption may wallow in its mire.”’ 

The light tread of Swinton had reached not the ear of the musing 
Oscar. He heard, as he noiselessly entered, the closing lament of his 
friend, and gayly slapped him upon the shoulder: ‘‘Ah, ever incor- 
rigible! How have you clouded Eden in a disturbed imagination! 
You have searched for wisdom, but have lit upon folly, and you 
cling to her, unsubstantial as she is, a phantom for imperishable truth. 
You have sought consolation, but have found gall and bitterness.” 

“ Gall and bitterness! I have found philosophy.” 

** Madman.” 

ak practical illustration of the doctrine, damnaverunt, quod non 
intelligunt. Socrates was a madman, and his judges administered the 
hemlock. Democritus was a madman and Hippocrates was called to 
Abdera to minister to his malady. Friar Bacon was a madman, he 
had dealings with infernal spirits, and the thunders of the church 
were to be hurled at his head. Jesus Christ was a madman. ‘He 
has a devil,’ said the world, and they crucified him. So thought the 
world, and so still thinks it; blind itself, like the Athenian woman, 
it boasts its keen penetration.” 

‘¢ Homo sum, human, ete.’ 

“May comport with the character of Terence, or his admirer 
Swinton, but—” 

“ Come, come,” interrupted Swinton, “I will have no buts, and 
it is as well that I have an opportunity to check you, for, otherwise, 
Heaven knows to what this conversation might lead, and I hope just 
now to be better employed. I was in eager haste to take an 
evenino’s stroll with the charming ————, but seeing your door 
ajar, could not refrain from stepping in a moment, to ascertain what. 
new abstraction you were discussing. I must perforce leave you to 
fade in the mildew of your closet, while I bask in the sunny smiles 
of ———.” 

“Go, then; for I ask no commiseration from such as you. Better 
- thus to fade than to bloom in-colors like yours—poor mushroom, 
sprung up in a night, fair enough to look upon, but to-morrow per- 
ishes, and is gone. Were you as careful to ply the oil to the lamp that 
burns within, as you are to the outward one, your brilliancy would 
_ dazzle the wise and the good, as now it does the vain and the trivial.” 

‘¢Ha! morose and peevish as ever! Your light may indeed burn, 
but it illumines no outward object; it is a cheerless, sickly flame. 
I would have it so to glow as to warm and melt the heart, and light 
up the paths of others with its brilliancy. But, after all your pro- 
fessions and maxims, Oscar, there is a secret pride and haughtiness 
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that lurks beneath. Censor as-you would be, of the world, you have 
not attended .to the inconsietency of your-own character. I would 
use the language of Socrates to your great master—‘ Why so osten-- 
tatious? through your rags I see your vanity.’ ” 

“ And through. your finery, your fate. But, go; I see your impa- 
tience manifests itself. You need society; I, none. Thence the 
essential difference between us. You are happy when least, and I 
when altogether, alone— 

‘For Wisdom’s self oft seeks for sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and let’s grow her wings, 


That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all too ruffled and sometimes impaired.’ 


cp 


“ But, stay, Oscar,” said Swinton, as the young cynic was about 
to leave him abruptly, “I had intelligence for you, but finding you 
so churlish, much fear I shall have to withhold it for the present I 
have grown painful, it seems, to your sight of late.” 

Oscar walked to the side of his friend, and placed his hand upon 
his shoulder. ‘“‘ You know me better. I love Swinton, but I hate 
his follies. No more of that, however, but let us have the intelli- 
gence ;” and a slight muscular action of his rigid features attested 
that the young cynic had struggled to smile. 

“ The fair, the beautiful, the accomplished 

The brow of Oscar darkened, and his features contracted, much as 
his friend had feared. 

“ Knough, Swinton, I will hear no more. I understand the point, 
and it is sufficient. You know too well my opinion of these matterg, 
to be serious in thinking to entice me thus. Even Satan, when he 
found all other expedients fail to seduce the Son of God, in the wil- 
derness, as Milton tells us, placed before him woman, as a last 
resort.” 

A tear trembled in the eye of Swinton, as he took the hand of 
Oscar into his, and looked him tenderly in the face. 

“ Forbear ; I would save and not destroy you! There are beauties 
in the character of woman, before which all others must pale. Could 
you but be brought to see these, and to feel these, as they are so often 
manifested in hours of trial, and darkness, and peril, you would pre- 
fer rather, with the poet, to.live upon 


‘the light of one kind smile from her, 
Than wear the crown the Bourbon lost.’ ”’ 


“ Enthusiast ! Slave of passion! Go ask for the experience of 
the wise and the great, and know whether I act imprudently in de- 
termining my course. Do you find that those monuments of genius 
and learning, who have shed a steady stream of light upon the world, 
were enslaved by the frailties and weaknesses of the other sex ?—= 
your Newtons, your Lockes, your Bayles, Hobbes, Humes, Gibbons’, 
Boyles, Adam Smiths, Popes, or Johnsons !—giants all—who, doubt« 
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less, concurred in the opiniot of Pepe—‘ In fact faost women have 
no character at all.” Of Shakespeare—‘ Frailty, thy name is 
woman.’ Of Byron—‘ Woman, thy vows are éraced in sand.’ How 
was it with the unfortunate Bishop Cooper, whose wife fed the flames 
with years of his toil? How with Whitlock, whose manuscripts, it 
is said, have come down to us lacerated with the nails of madam? How 
with Milton, who was abandoned? Or Steele, who wailed that he 
had married ‘a cold Miss Prude’? Would you have me, with the 
evidence of such testimonies as these, to think favorably of wedlock 2” 
And the lip of Oscar curled sarcastically. 

“ No, no, I would not have you seek the testimony of proud, aus- 
tere, haughty philosophers, on a question like this. I would conduct 
you rather to the humblest cottage of the peasant, where the domes- 
tic virtues are most truly, most lastingly cultivated. You should see 
there the happiest fruits of love, in the social comforts that exist. 
In sickness or in health, in adversity or prosperity, you should see 
the blest possessor clung to, with a warmth and fervor which no cir- 
cumstances can abate. Ah! then would she, whom you now revile, 
appear as she is in reality, pure, without alloy—a ministering one, 
sent by kind Heaven down to cheer the walks of man. But even 
you have taken but a partial, prejudiced view of the testimony of 
philosophy on this point; for how many of the characters whom 
you introduce, are to be admired in their private life? and I would 
not have this to go unheeded. Yes, even Shakespeare, whom -you 
quote so triumphantly, has borne the brightest testimony on the other 
side— 

‘Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were tempered with love’s sighs.’ 
And Byron, in his youth, when the generous and the noblest traits 
in human character had not yet been immolated, was an admirer, 
fond and ardent. Miltdén, too, notwithstanding his misfortunes, 
could put into the mouth of Adam that brilliant address to Eve— 
‘[, from the influence of thy looks, receive 

Access in every virtue: in thy sight, 

More wise—more watchful—stronger, if need were, 

Of outward strength.’ 
Or, if you will go to the ancients, what would be the testimony of 
Seneca ?—and you admire Seneca; what of Brutus, the purity and 
chastity of whose Portia, all ages have sung? what of Germanicus ? 
or of Pliny? Hear the character of his wife, sketched with his own 
hand: ‘ Her affection for me gave her a turn for books; her pas- 
sion will increase with her days, for it is not my youth, or my per- 
son, which time gradually impairs, but my repuiation and my glory, 
ef which she is enamored.’ These were ‘ giants,’ too, to use one of 
your terms. Gray has given a bright, but true picture, of the 
wretched state of him, who, in search after knowledge, despises to 
attain that which would sweeten the bitter cares of life, and speak 
peace to his troubled bosom, when all other charms have failed— 
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‘Poor moralist ; and, what art-thon ? 


A solitary fly ;, ; 
Thy joys no glittering female meets 
No hive hast thou of treasured sweets.’ 


“ What think you, Oscar, of this view of the subject ?””? and Swin- 

ton looked kindly into the face of the youth, but there was no changé 
there; drear, freezing winter reigned, as before, in his features. 
_ What think I? As ever; have I formed my opinions from a 
superficial glance? No; either side I have long since considered de- 
liberately, and you have suggested no new argument. Here, here 
are the treasures to which I have daily access,” and the cynic pointed, 
with a smile of triumph, to the heaps of volumes which were piled 
upon the shelves of his library. 

‘¢ Oscar,” said Swinton, in a tone of tenderness, yet mingled with 
reproach, “ there was one woman—” 

Oscar started. 

“ She loved you.” 

He paced hurriedly the hall, and the tempter felt that he was 
not misunderstood and had touched, perhaps, the oniy chord that 
vibrated in his bosom. The fire that had burned upon the altar of 
his heart was not wholly extinguished. 

*“* By her memory, so dear to you, I conjure you to pause and re- 
trace your steps ;” and the faithful one placed a packet in the hands 
of his friend and hastened from the hall. Let us draw the curtain. 

* * * * * * * * 

Leaving the young philosopher to indulge in his chamber reflec- 
tions, such as the nature of his conversation would be most likely to 
suggest, it will be necessary to expose another and far different scene. 
The young, the romantic Matilda, reclining on the arm of her cousin, 
strolls in the gardens of her father. 

“ Love him, Matilda,” said the gentle conftdant, “‘ him ? I could soan- 
er love the chiselled marble, and more likely receive areturn. The ice 
that gathers at the pole would harden at his approach. Could you ?” 

‘* Could I—I—I—” and the guileless maiden would have regained 
her self possession, but it was too late. In those broken words the 
dearest secret of her bosom was revealed, and the blood chilled at 
her heart when she reflected with what little hope she loved. 

‘**You?—” the fair girl looked anxiously, yet doubtingly, in the face 
of her friend; ‘ Oscar Everet !” 

With that name a deep crimson glowed upon the cheek of the maiden : 
“Is it a crime to love?” 

“ A misanthrope—a Timon of Athens.” 

“‘He is no misanthrope. If I know my own character I know the 
true character of Oscar. Misfortune and sorrow have hung over him, 
like a cloud, from his infancy. Poverty has exiled him from that 
society which he would have richly adorned; the keenest affliction 
and neglect have driven him, for solace, to the comfortings of what 
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he calls philosophy, and who will wonder that the exile is as he is? 
The world speaks harshly: of him I know and he returns it without stint, 
but I love him the more fervently now that I have discovered there 
are so few to champion his cause. Often have I, from my casement 
window, followed him with my eyes as he wandered in the solitude of 
yon graves, and wept for him; wept—’ And the head of the gentle 
Matilda rested upon the bosom of her friend as she sobbed aloud. 

* %* * * * * * * 

The taper ceased not to burn that night, but its pale light glim- 
mered through its dreary watchings from the narrow casement of 
Oscar. ‘There waged a dire conflict in that weather-worn chamber. 
The attributes of the man were up and girded in their strength to 
oppose the steady and well-disciplined resources of the philosopher. 
Long, bitter, and fearful, was the conflict; vigorous and unremitting 
the assault, firm and unflinching the defence. The heart had mu- 
tinied from the dominion of the head, and reason and feeling strugr 
gied for the mastery. 

Oscar Everet had, in his childhood, idolized his mother. In her 
sorrows he had comforted her, and when care, like a barbed arrow, 
had entered her heart, he sought to pluck it forth and ply some 
balm to the festering wound. ‘These were gladsome days, but they 
passed, and Oscar followed her, the only frientl his childhood had, to 
the grave. -He shaped with his knife a rude slab and placed it at her 
head, and on that humble slab pencilled in one short line as much as 
volumes could portray: ‘‘ The heart of Oscar Kveret lies here.” 

His existence, as it were, ended with hers anda new one began ; we 
have seen what that new one was. © Yearshad rolled on since then ; 
each day had been crowned with some fresh victory over feeling ; each 
day,some ember chilled that had burned in his heart, and Oscar 
thought be had subdued himself, but it was a vain victory. It was 
@ campaign waged in an enemy’s country, where every bush con- 
cealed a sleepless warrior. A word—one magic word from the lips 
of Swinton, and every trophy of conquest fell faded from his brow. 
His Mother! Oh, what recollections were associated with that name. 
There were circumstances, too, which rendered a reference to it pee 
culiarly impressive; the manner in which it had been uttered, the 
time, the occasion, all sank deep into his heart. 

His mother was a woman, and he had execrated woman; his 
mother was a wife, and he had spurned the matrimonial tie. His 
mother he found weeping in her chamber, and he had wept, too; 
when she told him that it was for the memory of his father, and 
his philosophy had instructed him that woman was incapable of 
love. There was a fearful reckoning then! He spratig to a cor- 
ner of his apartment, and dashed away the rubbish that concealed a 
panel; hastily he removed it, and grasps a sealed casket in his 
hands and tears away the lid. A miniature and a bible are before 
him ; the miniature—his mother as she stood, the young, the beauté: 
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ful, to be his father’s bride, in her happiest, brightest days. He 
gazed devauringly upon it, and the tumult of his bosom waged fiercer 
than his nature could sustain. Oscar Everet, the stoic philosopher, 
wept long and bitterly. 

A packet fell at his feet at the instant, and attracted his attention. 
He removed the envelope. It was a finely delineated portrait, chaste 
and beautiful. The hand of Swinton had traced upon it in clear 
and legible characters, ‘‘ Matilda.” 

And summer glided away. 

It is a bright autumnal afternoon. Nature’s wildest landscapes 
are traced in richest colors, by her bold and inimitable pencil, upon 
the sky. The glassy bay that laves the shore of B , bears upon 
its bosom a yacht, gliding gayly with the gentle fannings of the gale, 
her pendants stream luxuriantly, and soft strains of music swell 
upon the breeze, mingled with the notes of mirth. See with 
what triumphant majesty her prow dashes aside the foaming surge, 
as her full canvass swells in the gale. But list, the sounds of glad- 
ness break not upon the ear—the seraph strains of music are hushed, 
and the breeze wafts naught but the echo of the distant wave. The 

ilot changes suddenly his eourse, and steers retrograde his charge ; 
fis skilful eye wanders over the deep, and his brow darkens; he 
struggles to conceal his emotions, but suspicion is aroused. A cloud, 
heavily charged, gathers in the north—enlarges, and lowers. Fitful 
gusts blacken the surface of the deep, and sing in the shrouds. Ev- 
ery eye turns upon the neighboring shore, and every countenance ex- 
presses the solemn awe that has place within. 

“ Down—down with the sails,” thunders a voice; “ the tempest 
wil be upon us in a moment; but we may yet weather it out in 
safety.” 

A loud shriek, and the terror stricken females cling to their hardi- 
er protectors, as the mariner’s predictions are fulfilled. The sky 
blackens as night, and volleys of thunder roll upon its bosom, while 
streams of electric fire revel in wild and fearfulsublimity. The deep 
is ploughed to its base, and heaves its billows upon each other around 
the fated barque. . She rolls and tumbles as they strike—then tosses 
delirious apon their rugged tops Another—and yet another blast 
from angry Boreas sweeps roaring over the deep—a third, with ter- 
rific fury buries the prow of the frail vessel beneath the wave; she 
struggles and fills. ‘The shrieks of the doomed pierce the sky, and 
add new horrors to the scene. One after another of that gallant 
party sink into their watery graves, while here and there a manly 
form, in fierce confliet with the elements, struggles to attain an island 
point near by, with a fragile form locked in its sinewy arm. 

But there stands a spectator on that island point—a youth witnes- 
ses the scene, and freezes with horror. He looks wildly around for 
aid—but no human soul is near. He shouts—but shouts in ‘vain. 
He plunges among the troubled waters, to perish or to save. His 


* * * * 
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strong arm fails him not in that dread encounter. He grasps alight 
forma, : at the moment that it relaxes from a spar. It disappears be- 
neath the surface. He clings to it with the energies of death. The 
waters roll over and bury him, but he appears again at their top, st## 
freighted with his precious eharge. Every muscle exerts its might, 
and the shore is within a few moments reach, but the contest is too 
unequal. His manly strength sustains him no longer—visions of 
death and eternity flit before him, and he sinks beneath, still clasping, 
convulsively, the attenuated form. But a wave, driven by the terrifie 
impetus of the storm, dashes them upon the beach. The vital prin- 
ciple has not departed—it exists as a spark. Life and animation re- 
vive slowly, with the patient efforts of those who arrive at the crit- 
ical moment, and the languid eye of Oscar Everet gazes upon the 
original of the portrait which Swinton had given him. 
“The rarest, dearest flowers of bliss 
Are plucked from danger’s precipice.” 
% me # cd * % 


And winter passes away—and nature’s wild warblers resume 
their carolings. 

Blithesome notes did the bells peal at the village of B , as its 
chapel, decked neatly with variegated flowers, opened to receive a 
bright and happy party. The man of God stood near his sacred 
desk, and the youth cluster around the altar. 

A prayer, solemn and impressive—a ceremony—a_ benediction— 
and they turn to leave the sanctuary. The timid bride hangs fondly 
on the arm of her husband, as they tread the familiar aisle. Joy 
beams in his countenance, as he supports her. The young hearts of 
Oscar Everet and Matilda Melbourne had melted into each other. 

“ Enchantment itself cannot sever 
Two hearts that are melted in one.” 
% * * % % # * * 


Charles Brougham to Oscar Everet: ‘Renegade! illegitimate -off- 
spring of philosophy! she disowns you. Folly crowns you with her 
chaplets. Fame chants a requiem over your blighted prospects. 
Go! ‘dance to the lascivious pleasings of a lute,’ and be the sport of 
village urchins. Once cherished as pure gold, now spurned, for the 
abrasion of your burnish has exposed Todi teil Oe alloy by un- 
mingled with a costly metal.” 

And Time’s chariot rolled on its course. 

Oscar Everet became a convert to the doctrines of a new master— 
even the pure and eternal doctrines of Jesus Christ. He carried 
with him into the church the extensive erudition he had gathered in 
the walks of philosophy, and became a profound and luminous 
teacher of divine truth. The wicked paused and trembled in their 
career of folly, under his exhortations, and the pious received new 
confirmation to their faith, His name was heard in other lands 
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The good blest, and the profligate and: immoral ¢ould not refrain 
from admiring him. The poor found in him a kind benefactor, the 
orphan a father, the widow a comforter, the wayward an adviser, 
tfie wretched and heart-broken a fountain of sympathy. Matilda, 
the. saintly Matilda, accompanied him in his missions of love, and 
presided the tutelar angel over a large and happy circle. The world 
revered, and where adversity’s chill blasts blew, and the anguish of 
the heart overflowed, the happy Oscar gazed upon her there a more 
than mortal. 
“She stood like Hebe seattering flowers around.” 
* * * * * ‘* * 


Swinton, happy in having been instrumental in reforming the 
errors of his friend, soon bowed himself at the shrine of beauty, and 
received, as a helpmate and companion, the blooming Elvira. For- 
tune smiled upon him, and threw her glittering garlands at his feet. 
Fame wafted his name from clime to clime—the orator, the states- 
man, and the scholar. 

“The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Flows mingling with his fame forever.” 
* % # * * * * 

But Charles Brougham remained the cynic philosopher. The 
world wondered, and superstition blended with his name many mar- 
vellous tales. He was no Diogenes, to inhabit a tub, but volume 
after volume on every branch of science found its way into the world 
from his retreat, and the learned of distant regions paid tribute to 
his sublime and comprehensive genius. Yet had he attained the 
object of his pursuit? Could fame pluck away the thorns and nettles 
of life, and plant a garden for her votary to walk? Alas, no! her 
best gifts are as the fair flower that nestles the asp—the victim plucks 
it from the stalk, inhales its fragrance, and dies! Disease was upon 
him—a fever burned fiercely in his veins. The news was wafted to 
the-ears of Oscar, and he hastened to his side. There was he ex- 
tended in a wretched apartment, strewn with books and apparatus, 
the executioners of their infatuated master, and not a human being 
administered one balm to his aching wounds. Oscar gazed upon his 
pale and emaciated person with a sorrowful heart, and asked himself, 
‘¢Can this be the philosopher whose name has echoed from continent 
to continent, sung by poets and reverenced by scholars? How de- 
ceitful, oh,.philosophy, art thy lurings! How bitter thy unsanctified 
fruit!” 


ART, XL.—THE CITIES 0F GEORGIA—ATLANTA. 


Tue city of Atlanta is situated seven miles east-southeast of the 
Chattahoochee river, in the county of Fulton, Georgia, on the di- 
viding ridge between the' waters of the Atlantic ocean and the gulf 
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of Mexicd, on the 33° 54’ parallel ef north latitude, at an elevation 
of 1,050 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Ocmulgee river, which flows to the Atlantic ocean, has its 
source in the central part of the city. “The head spring of South 
river,” its principal tributary, is located within the Railroad Reserve, 
near the present passenger depot, its precise spot being now indicated 
by the large perennial cistern, between the Holland House and the 
Macon and Western depot, on the south side of the railroad track. 
“The Walton Spring,’ an early celebrity of the place, is situated a 
little north of the State Railroad, and flows into the Chattaboochee, 
and thence to the gulf of Mexico. Hence, in the heart of the city, 
the marriage of the waters of the Atlantic and the Gulf might have 
been celebrated “high m air”// 

On the 21st of December, 1836, the legislature of Georgia passed 
an act authorizing the construction of a railroad communication, by 
the State, from some point on the Tennessee line, subsequently ex- 
tended to the Tennessee river, to some point on the southeastern 
bank of the Chattahooche river, which should be most eligible for 
the extension of branches thence to other important points in 
Georgia. 

The present site of the public depot was located some time after- 
ward, by Ex-Governor Wilson Lumpkin, and by Professor George 
Smith, upon the recommendation of the chief engineer, Mr. C. F. 
M. Garnett. 

The station was called “ Terminus,” prior to December 23d, 1843, 
when the place was incorporated by the name of ‘‘ Marthasville,” in 
compliment to Miss Martha Lumpkin, daughter of his Excelleney 
Ex-Governor Wilson Lumpkin, and who is thus recognized as ‘ the 
early matronymic of the thrifty, bustling village—the embryo city. 

In the short space of four years, the village had outgrown the ex- 
pectation of its early inhabitants, and had become too fast, too great, 
and too pretentious, to wear any longer, with maideuly modesty, the 
name of “is fair matronymic.” 

A change was demanded. On the 29th day of December, 1847, 
it was incorporated asa city, by the name of Atlapta, a name pro- 
posed by J. Edgar Thompson, Esq., then chief engineer of the 
Georgia Railroad. 

The signification of the name, the reasons for its adoption, and the 
various theories on the subject, have now become a theme of 
inquiry. 

It is said by:some that the village was named in honor of a mytho- 

logical goddess “ Atalanta,” known for fleetness, strength, and endu- 
rance. 

It was certainly “a fast town” then, and hence entitled to the 
honor of a, recognition by the goddess, by reason of its early charac- 
ter and its wonderful achievements. 

The name was for a short time written ‘‘ Atalanta,” favoring the 
¢jaims of the goddess. 
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An orator Glaimed for it the signification of “a city among the 
hills’ while a writer has declared that it was the opposite of “rus im 
urbe” (‘country in the city’), and proclaimed it “ the city am the 
woods.” 

Its commercial and geographical position has recently procured 
for it the appellation of “ The Gate City.” 

And still another theory is’ set up by some, who claim for it an 
origin more worthy of its present importance as a railroad entrepot 
and commercial emporium, considering its future prospects as a great 
railroad centre and manufacturing city, suggesting the idea of the 
head-lands of the Atlantic from the meeting of the roads from the 
Atlantic with those from the West. 

These Atlantic head-lands, embodied in the noun Atlanta, point to 
it as the proper name for such a city in such a place. 

Atlanta has had a growth unexampled in the history of the South. 
The population in 1854 was 6,025, and now, on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 185Y, as ascertained by the late census, taken under the State 
authority, near 12,000. 

The assessed value of real estate in the city the present year, 
1859, amounts to $2,760,000, and the personality, cash; mer- 
chandise, etc., is in proportion. 

The number of stores in 1854 was thirty-seven, exclusive of dining 
saloons, and in 1859, is about two hundred. 

The amount of goods sold in 1853, was $1,017,000; amount 
Sold in 1858, about $3,000,000, and is now rapidly increasing. 

The eity is widening and extending the area of its supply on every 
side. 

Dry goods are sold in the country for over one hundred miles 
around, on terms as favorable to purchasers as the retail markets of 
the great Northern cities, and still the merchants seem to be prosper- 
ous, thrifty, and energetic. 

The grocery trade, on account of heavier freights, is slightly less. 

“No respectable house” here had to suspend during the severe cri- 
sis in commercial affairs, in 1857 and 1858. 

The great secret of the safety, success and independence of convul- 
sions, is to be found in the fact that “sales” are made here at low 
rates, almost entirely for cash, and the profits, though small in de- 
tail, are often repeated, and amount to a vast sum in the aggregate. 
A few have fallen by unfortunate speculations. 

Nineteen commodious brick stores were erected in 1858, and a 
greater number are now, in 1859, in process of erection, besides a 
large nnmber of fine residences, mostly of brick. Many of the 
new improvements are imposing structures, and would not suffer by 
comparison with the most elegant portions of our modern cities. 

There are at present, two first class hotels now open and in suc- 
cessful oper ation, the “ Atlanta Hotel,’ which speaks for itself, and the 
‘“* rout House,” under the management of Messrs. J. D. Gilbert & 
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€oa., gentlemen of character and aftainments, endeavoring to give the 
highest satisfaction to sojourners, as regards comfort and good fares 
The rooms are commodious, clean, spacious, and airy. The table is 
neatly supplied with everything the market can afford. Besides 
these, could be noticed the Washington Hall and the Planter’s Hotel, 
of less pretension. 

four large and flourishing machine shops are now in ‘successful 
operation. ‘T'wo of these are connected with railroad companies, and 
two belong to ptivate companies, where stationary engines, with 
gearing, with almost every variety of castings and machinery, are 
manufactured at short notice. 

Two planing mills and sash and blind factories are also in pros- 
perous operation. 

Besides, there are various smaller manufacturing establishments 
im the city, three tanneries, three shoe manufactories, &¢., &c. 

The most important establishment in the place is the Atlanta Iron 
Rolling Mill of Messrs. Blake, Scofield & Markham, for the manu- 
facture of railroad iron, which is capable of turning out 30 tons of 
railroad iron of superior quality day, employing 200 hands. 

The manufacture of clothing in this city is axdecided success, and 
has increased with a rapidity unparalleled for a Southern city. 

In 1854, five hands were employed in the manufacture of clothing ; 
the number now thus employed exceeds 75, the larger portion of 
whom are females. 

On the 25th of December, 1855, Atlanta was first brilliantly 
lighted with gas, manufactured from Georgia, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see coal. 

The shape of the incorporated city is a circle two miles in diameter, 
with a handle of one half mile in length and six hundred yards wide 
along the line of the Macon and Western railroad, It covers a portion 
of 16 original land lots of 2022 acres each, upon which was laid off a 
plan to suit the views of the respective owners, and hence the streets 
in Atlanta are not all so regular in width and uniform in direction as 
would be desirable. 

The City-Hall and county court-house is . convenient, commo- 
dious and handsome edifice, erected in 1854 and 1855, at a cost of 
a little over $30,000. Itis70 by 100 feet in size, two stories high, 
of fine architectural proportion and design, well adapted to the uses 
intended, is elegantly furnished throughout, surmounted by an im- 
posing dome, and is alike creditable to the city and the architect, 
Mr. C. C. Hughes. 

‘The geographical position of Atlanta is nearly the centre of the 
southern section of the American Union, at the point of the great 
railroad crossings in a right line from New-Orleans to New-York, 
and nearly equi-distant from each. 

Situated, also, just upon the division line between the cotton and 
grain sections of the State, altogether, give to Atlanta facilities for 
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réceiving and distributing the productions and the commerve of the 
country from one section to another, greater than can be claimed for 
any other inland city in the South. 

Four prominent lines of railroad are all centring here, and pour- 
ing into the depots and warehouses of the city an amount of trade, 
and transporting through it a vast tide of travel. Forty-four i 
and passenger trains arrive and depart daily from the city. 

The Georgia Railroad, president, Hon. John P. King, and super- 
intendent, George Yonge, Esq., from Augusta, 171 miles in length. 

The Atlanta and West Point Railroad, president, Hon. John P. 
King, and superintendent, George G. Hull, Hsq., to West Point, 87 
miles in length. 

The Macon and Western Railroad, president, Isaac Scott, Esq., 
and superintendent, Alfred L. ‘Tyler, to Macon, 102 miles in length. 

The Western and Atlanta Railroad; to Chattanooga, Tennessee, 138 
miles in length, named so by the legislature of Georgia, and con- 
sidered the great connecting artery, through which must pass the 
incalculable mass of produce, manufactures, and commerce, from the 
great valley of the West and the Atlantic coast, and the imports from 
abroad passing thence to the far West. 

Another railroad, the Georgia Air Line, is now in projection, and 
considerable progress made towards its accomplishment, in the direc- 
tion of Anderson Court House, South Carolina, through the beautiful 
and productive territory known as Northeast Georgia. 

And another still, the Jacksonville Railroad, has been chartered 
from this point in the direction of the great and inexhaustible coal 
fields of Northeastern Alabama, destined to supply fwel and motive 
power to the teeming millions that shall inhabit these lands for ages 
to come. 

“Of churches there are a goodly number : 2 Baptist, 2 Presbyterian, 
and 3 Methodist Episcopal Churches; 1 Congregational Methodist, 
1 Protestant Methodist, | Christian, 1 Episcopal, 1 Roman Catho- 
lic, and 1 African Methodist, Church, filled with , able, accomplished, 
and gentlemanly ministers. 

One more Methodist. Episcopal Church has been projected. 

Five newspapers and two periodicals are published at present. 1. 
The Atlantic Intelligencer (daily and weekly), Democratic. 2. South- 
ern Confederacy (semi-weekly and weekly), Southern Rights Demo- 
crat. 3. National American (tri-weekly and weekly), Opposition. 
4. Georgia Temperance Crusader (weekly), Literary and Temperance. 
5. Medical and Literary Weekly, devoted to Medicine. And, 1. The 
Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal (monthly) ; and, 2. The Masonic 
Signet and Journal (monthly). 

Two military companies are also organized, the Gate City Guards, 
on January 8th, 1857, of which George H. Thompson is captain, 
and a light infantry company called the Atlanta Grays, organized 
July 4th, 1859, of which A. M. Wallace is captain. 
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There is one bank, .The Bank of Fulton, President, E. W. Holland, 
¥sq., Cashier, General A. Austell; and three bank agencies: ¥. 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company Agency, President, Hon. John 
P. King. 2. Atlanta Insurance and Banking Company, President, 
J. R. Wallace, Esq. 3. Augusta Insurance and Banking Company 
Agency, Agent, N. L. Angier, Esq. 

It is not believed that any other city in the country is blessed with 
greater or better facilities for procuring building materials, the sup- 
ply of granite near at hand, of a quality peculiarly adapted to build« 
ing purposes, being literally inexhaustible. 

Bricks, of good quality, are made in and around Atlanta, on reason- 
able terms. 

Lumber, of good quality, is also obtained at reasonable prices. 

Lime is produced in any desirable quantity near at hand. 

The schools are creditable for a place so young, and rapid improve- 
ments are constantly being made in the necessary facilities for ex- 
tending education to the entire population. It is proper to state, 
that within a few days past, $15,000 have been secured for the erec- 
tion of a school of high character, to be called the Atlanta Female 
Institute, which will be put in operation at an early date. 

There are six or eight schools of high order, in which the usual 
academic course is well taught; and not less than twelve or fifteen 
common schools, where the ordinary elementary branches are success- 
fully pursued. 

These schools in the main are well patronized. ‘The propriety of 
establishing a general system of public schools, at which it is propos- 
ed to teach all classes, is now under discussion, and with some pros- 
pect of success. 

Among the educational facilities of the place, we must not omit 
to mention the Atlanta Medical College, in which the fifth course of 
lectures has just closed, with a class numbering one hundred and six- 
ty-seven students. The Faculty, we think, is a good one, consisting 
of seven able and gentlemanly professors, of high professional attain- 
ments and character. One peculiarity we may note, that its lectyres 
are all delivered in the summer, from the Ist of May, to the 1st of 
September. 

The Southern Central Agricultural Society of Georgia was organ- 
ized in 1846, and chartered in 1849. They own now twenty-five 
acres of land, situated in the southeast corner of the corporation of 
Atlanta, and the most of it is covered with a beautiful grove of oak. 
The ground is rolling, which adds much to its beauty. There are 
three main buildings, one for ladies’ work and fancy articles, another 
for mechanics and manufactured articles, and the last, for fruits, 
flowers, &c. There is also a large canvass, after the manner of a 
circus canvass, under which is exhibited samples of crops, &c. 

The grounds are well supplied with stalls for stock, and a track on 
the south side for the purpose of exhibiting and training horses. 
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. These things have all been done by voluntary private contributions, 
the Legislature of Georgia, be it said with regret, has never contribu= 
ted { one dime’ for agricultural purposes, whilst South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, aud Alabama, give liberally for such a purpose. 

The next Fair will be held in this city, from the 24th to the 28th 
of October, 1859, which will be, we are assured, the largest. exhibi- 
tion the Society has ever had. 

The health of Atlanta is extraordinarily good. She is free from- 
all epidemics, and her list of mortality is less, according to popula- 
tion, than any other city in the State. 

The population of Atlanta is an energetic one, and is made up 
from all parts of the world. We learn that the mechanical ele- 
ment prevails in the city, and hence the fine character of the late 
improvements. 

In conclusion, we tender our sincere thanks to Greene B. Haygood, 
Ksq., for his courtesy and attention shown us in the preparation of 
these fasts. 

We consider the prospects of Atlanta flattering at present, and its 
future no man can tell. 

As Atlanta is regarded as a most southern central city, our next 
Southern Commercial Convention will be held at this place, on the first 
Monday of November, 1860, when we hope that the Delegates to the 
convention will get some energy from the young and energetic city of 
Atlanta, and they may be better prepared to strike for the welfare of 
the South and her future interest. May we not be disappointed. 
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(Concluded.) 
A FEW CLOSING REFERENCES TO THE DEBATE. 


We have no copy of the excellent letter of Isaac N. Davis, of Panola, Miss, 
and no report before us of his speech. The main point, however, to which his 
attantion was drawn, was the States’ Rights aspect of the question. His argu- 
ment was much as follows : 


No sooner does an African land on our soil than he is prima facie a slave, and 
necessarily becomes subject to our jurisdiction in the same manner.as if he had 
been born in Alabama, or in our own limits. If he be taken on the high seas 
before he lands, the United States government can confiscate and send him back 
to Africa, if it has the right and desire so to do; but after he lands he becomes 
subject to our domestic laws, and any question affecting his s¢atus mast be tried 
as the same question affecting the status of any other slave. The fundamental 
question of jurisdiction cannot be changed by the accidental circumstance of a 
negro’s birth-place. If it belongs to the State, it must be exercised in all its to- 
tality, subject to no such adventitious event. 

The doctrine of State Rights, properly understood, is the great pabulum of our 
whole system, the sheeteanchor of our prosperity, and the substratum upon 
which the pillars of our safety rest. Here we have a tangible, a practical, and a 
home issue, affecting those rights. 
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Our own remarks in the Convention having been frequently referred to in the 
speech of Gov. Foote, published in the August number of the Revizw, we think 
it but right to give at least the meagre abstract of them which was reported for 
the Herald. It represents us fairly, and it is very important to us to stand right 
upon this important question. As to the Governor’s criticism upon our refer- 
ence to Mr. Calhoun, as the “ Palinurus of the South,” it will appear from the 
Classics, that he fell into more errors than are chargeable to us, if any be admit- 
ted on our side at all. It is not true, as he said, that Palinurus “ fell into mid- 
ocean and was drowned ;” he did not “meet with au unworthy and discreditable 
fate.” The fact is, he had been exhausted by the most extraordinary toils and 
watching, and went overboard at last only through the intervention of a god. 
Even then his acts were those of anzro. He swam for three days, and actually 
reached shore, to be murdered by the natives! We vindicate old Palinurus from 
the charge of dying ‘“discreditably,” for at the instance of Auneas, and of the 
oracle, a noble monument to his memory was afterward erected : 


Mr. De Bow, of Louisiana :—It could not but be a source of regret to all present 
to perceive the turn which the debate had taken. If it were an admitted princi- 
ple that there wasa deficiency of labor in the Southern States, then it was to be 
regretted that there sheuld be such a difference of opinion as to the remedy for 
that evil. Whence the necessity of arraying against each other the friends of the 
slave trade and the friends of the apprenticeship system! It might be, that they 
could not get or did not want either. They were legitimate subjects fur discus- 
sion. Ifthe South was ina minority, how could they get any conceivable right 
unless they went and asked for it; and if they did so, why should they be told 
that they were supplicating the people of the North! He did not know whether 
he came under the category of the fire-eaters of the South ; but whether he did 
or did not, he did not think the fling against their courage came with a good 
grace from the gentleman from Mississippi. ‘lhey were not asking either for the 
renewal of the slave trade, or for the legalization of the apprenticeship system, 
They only asked that no mandate should go forth from the general government 
prohibiting either of these systems. If Mississippi did not want to adopt either. 
perhaps South Carolina did; and if South Carolina did not, perhaps ‘lexas did. 
He argued that the constitutional provision, declaring that Congress shduld not 
pass laws prohibiting the slave trade before 18U8, did not give Congress that 
power at that time. 

Mr. De Bow, without concluding his remarks, yielded to a motion to adjourn. 

* * ey * * * > * * 


Mr. De Bow resumed the course of remark in which he had been proceéding 
when he yielded the floor yesterday evening. As to the question of disunion, he 
said, that if the Union should become at any time inconsistent with the purposes 
for which it was established—if it necessarily cramped (as he did not here argue) 
Southern energy, destroy Southern industry, and diminish Southern wealth— 
then it would be, at least, a legitimate inquiry, whether there was not some other 
government better adapted to their condition. ‘The gentleman fiom Mississippi 
(of Clairborne) had said that God would not permit the Union to be dissolved. 
He (Mr. De Bow) thought it might be impious to say what the great Jehovah would 
or would not permit. ‘They ‘were taught that there was a God of battles as well 
as a God of submission. (Applause.) He would say to his friend trom Missis- 
sippi that that declaration was noi the wisest or best, for if iv were tu go beyond 
the-line of Mason & Dixon, it must encourage the North to continue their ag- 
gression. He thought it better to say to them, with one of Cromwell’s generals 
—perhaps Cromwell! himself—‘ Put your trust in God, but keep your powder 
dry.’ (Applause.) The epithet of traitor had been applied to men in this Con- 
vention ; but he had learned to care little for such epithets. ‘he Palinurus of 
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the South (alluding to John C. Calhoun) was branded as a traitor in his lifetime ; 
bit even now in his grave, he was more deeply to be envied than those who were 
disposed to cast that slur upon him. He lives in history :— 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 

Flow mingling with his fame forever. 

He was willing to advocate the repeal of the laws prohibiting the slave trade, 
without deeming it necessary to argue the propriety of re-opening that trade. 
Perhaps it might be proper or it might not be proper. It was a question fit to be 
left to the States themselves. The subject was a legitimate one for discussion. 
Great changes and revolutions in public opinion were not uncommon. Such a 
change is as probable with regard to the slave trade as with regard to slavery itself, 
which the opposition on this floor asserted had taken place throughout the North, 
though he regretted he had not been able to discover it. He had descended from 
men, in both linez, who had braved their breasts in the revolutionary struggles, 
and valued too much the liberties they bequeathed, to be willing to surrender 
them to the North more than to Great Britain. In times that were passed, he 
had traced out the glorious progress of the republic in everything that constitutes 
moral greatness, and had been p:oud of the privilege of doing so, and of pronoun+ 
cing eulogiums upon her, as contrasted with other nations of the earth. Proudly 
he had claimed the name of American citizen. If the South, under the altered 
state of things, shall, by her adhesion to the Union, require services of a similar 
character, he might not after all prove a worse citizen than those -who proclaim 
the duty of unconditional obedience, and the divine rights of government. 
Whilst the government exists, fealty and duty are proper to it, even as Sir Mat- 
thew Hale justified himself in serving the cause of the Protector. In nothing 
that has advanced the true glory, and honor, and power of the republic, have the 
fearless champions of Southern rights and of Southern union fallen short of those 
who proclaim the duty of eternal submission. 


Asa part of the history of the Convention, we copy the following Protest, 
which was not permitted to be recorded in the Minutes of the body, because 
deemed disrespectful : 


PROTEST AGAINST THE ACTION OF THE “SOUTHERN CONVEN- 
TION” ON THE SLAVE TRADE QUESTION. 


The andersigned, members of the ‘Southern Convention,” now in session in 
this city, in view of the fact that a vote has been taken and decided in favor of 
repealing all laws prohibiting the African slave trade, beg leave to enter our pro- 
test against the action of the Convention for the following reasons : 

1. The resolution does not embody the sentiment of the people of the eight 
Southern States represented on this floor. The best evidence of that sentiment 
is in the action of the Conventions which framed their constitutions, and the 
laws enacted by their State Legislatures, and the failure or refusal of all State 
Legislatures up to this time to give their sanction to this policy, notwithstand- 
ing in many of them their attention has been directly called to the subject, is 
prima facie evidence that the said body does not meet the approbation of the 
people. It is a fact well known, that there are now on the statute books of at 
least ¢en of the Southern States, many of them passed within the last few years 
—that of Mississippi as late as 1857—laws prohibiting the introduction of Afri- 
can slaves within their borders under heavy penalties. 

2, We deny that the delegates to this Convention express the sentiment of the 
people of the States which they assume to represent on this floor. The circum- 
stances connected with the appointment of the members of this body are gene- 
rally of such a character as to give no assurance that the said members either 
represent the sentiment of the States, or that they enjoyed a favorable opportunity 
of ascertaining what that sentiment is. 

3. We regard it as in the highest degree impolitic that so small a body of indi- 
viduals as compose this assemblage, consisting for the most part of individuals 
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who, however respectable in private life, have not the most enlarged experience 
in the management of public concerns, should undertake to originate a scheme of 
policy vitally affecting the domestic interests and safety of the whole South, in 
the absence of all representation from the great slave States of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and North Carolina. . 

4. We furthermore protest against said action, because we believe, judging 
from the arguments used on this floor in support of said resolution, that it owes 
its-origin to. influences hostile to the peace and perpetuity of the Union, antago- 
nistic to the Constitution and laws of the land, and unpropitious to the future 
happiness and prosperity of the Republic. It has been mainly sustained in this 
body by avowed disunionists, and the leading speeches made in support of it 
have been replete with disunion sentiments, denunciatory of the government and 
laws of the Union, and counselling the South to armed and bloody opposition to 
the constituted authorities of the nation, and the slaying of the ministerial func- 
tionaries of the federal law, if any attempt should be made to enforce the exist- 
ing enactments prohibiting the slave trade. 

5. Because the agitation of the question is not likely to result in any practical 
good ; is certain to lead to undue excitement among us; will be sure to awaken 
hostility to us and our institutions in the Northern section of the confederacy ; 
will have a tendency to build up and sustain the Black Republican faction, se- 
eure the election of an abolition President, and thus supply a plausible pretext to 
the enemies of the Union, to hurry on its dissolution. ; 

6. Because it has been avowed by the champions of the measure on this floor, 
that if would place the institution of slavery in an “ aggressive” attitude towards 
the North—a position which no true Southern patriot can but deplore, and the 
accomplishment of which he ought to resist. It has been heretofore the boast of 
the South, that she had faithfully observed all her constitutional obligations, and 
all the fraternal requirements of a connection with the Northern States, and she 
can never consent to be placed in the attitude of ‘‘ aggression.” 

For these and other reasons, equally potent, we enter this our solemn protest 
against the action of this body, and request that it be spread upon the minutes. 


H. S. Foorr, Vicksburg, Miss: I. M. Parriner, Editor of Vicksburg Whig ; 
R. E. Crane, Sunftower county, Miss.; J Reean, Claiborne county, Miss. ; R. 
HH. Crump, Vicksburg; A. Burwext, Vicksburg; G. V. Moopy, Port Gibson; 
W. Brooke, Vicksburg; E. Emanvet, Vicksburg. 


I sign this protest, because I believe the revival of the slave trade to be contrary 
to a sound domestic and political economy ; and I also believe the appréntice sys 
tem to be even more objectionable. But I do not wish to be understood as 
endorsing all the sentiments and language of the protest. 

J. S. Hott, Natchez. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
1.—COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS, 1859. 


Tue annual report of the New-Orleans Prices Current has appeared, and 
condense its contents arcording to our custom for the last fourteen years. We 
append also three tables relative to sugar, from the excellent summary of the 
Delta. 

Though the receipts of cotton exceeded that of last year at southern ports 
over 600,000 bales, the average prices were higher. 

Corron.—The first arrival of new crop was on the 25th July, when two bales 
were received from Texas, but it was not until the 5th August that the first bale 


was received from the Mississippi Valley. These first arrivals of the new crop 
were three weeks earlier than those of the previous year, and the amount receiv- 
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éd up to the 1st September was 4,834 bales, against 33 bales to same date the 
year previous. The year commenced with a stock, ineluding all on shipboard, 
of 30,230 bales, of which it was estimated that about 12,000 bales remained un- 
sold yy factors’ hands. Two bales of the new crop were sold at 15 @ 15} cents, 
but these were fancy prices, the opening quotations for Middling being 112 @ 12 
cents. With some fluctuations the month of September closed at 12 @ 12} 
cents for Middling, and the average of the month was 114 @ 12} cents, with re- 
ported sales of 90,300 bales. October passed without any marked fluctuations, 
the highest quotations for Middling being 124 @ 123. the lowest 114 @ 112, 
and the average of the month 113 @ 12 cents, with reported sales of 190,300 
bales. In November there was a very good extent of business transacted, the 
reported sales summing up 244,500 bales, but unusually free receipts and un- 
favorable advices from Europe tended to a depression of prices, the highest quo- 
tations for Middling being 114 @ 11%, the lowest 11 @ 114, and the average of 
the month 114 @ 113 cents. November closed with an increase in receipts at 
this port of 281,437 bales, as compared with the previous year at the same date, 
and an increase in stock of 105,935 bales. December opened with an active de- 
mand, and throughout the month a good inquiry prevailed for clean Middlings, 
but the supply of these descriptions was not equal to the demand, and being 
held very firmly the business of the month fell off to 207,000 bales, with a slight 
improvement in prices, the highest quotations for Middling being 113 @ 113, the 
lowest 113 @ 11%, and the average of the month 114 @ 114 cents. In the 
month of January there was a-heavy pressure of the accumulated stock of the 
lower grades, which had for a long time continued comparatively neglected and 
nominal, but clean bright Cottons were freely enquired for and maintained re- 
markablé steadiness of prices, the quotations tor Middling throughout the entire 
month being 113 @ 11} cents, with reported sales of 237,200 bales. In Februa- 
ty the state of political affairs in Europe, tending to apprehensions of a-war in 
Italy, began to exercise a more marked influence on the European markets, and 
that influence was brought to act here at a period of heavy receipts and an accu- 
mulation of stock beyond all precedent, the amount, including all on shipboard, 
having reached 534,380 bales. Our receipts at this port had reached about 
1,475,000 bales, against 1,164,000 bales at same time the year previous, and our 
General Cotton Table showed an increase in the receipts at all the ports of 
1,019,000 bales. Under these circumstances the market for all qualities gave 
way, but the heavy weight of stock consisted of low-running mixed lists, em- 
bracing an unusual proportion of dusty and sandy Cottons, which were wholly 
unsaleable, and for which no quotations could be given. The reported sales of 
the month summed up 213,000 bales, the highest quotations for Middling being 
114 @ 114, the lowest 10? @ 11, and the average of the month 10% @ 11} cents. 
March opened with a heavy general stock, but with more favorable European 
advices, the lower grades, at an unusual difference in price, began to attract some 
attention from purchasers, and the month proved the most active of the season, 
the reported sales summing up 278,000 bales, with a considerable improvement 
in prices, the highest quotations for Middling being 113 @ 12, the lowest 103 @ 
11}, and the average of the month 114 @ 114 cents. In this month occurred 
the largest day’s sales of the season, (27,500 bales) and also the largest week’s 
sales (83,500.) In April considerable fluctuations took place, but with favorable 
exchanges and low rates of freight the highest point of the season was’ reached, 
though the upward movement was checked towards the close by the tenor of the 
European advices. The reported sales of the month summed up 180,200 bales, 
the highest quotations for Middling being 124 @ 123, the lowest 112 @ 12, and 
the average of the month 113 @ 12 cents. May opened under considerable de- 
pression, but holders generally manifested a good degree-of firmness, and were 
not inclined to yield materially until it was announced early in the month, that 
Austria had opened the war in Italy by marching an army into Piedmont. This 
intelligence totally paralyzed our market, and after several days, when business 
was resumed to some extent, the rates showed a decline of fully one cent q 
pound, though this was soon partly recovered. The reported sales of the montu 
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were only 59,700 bales, the highest quotations for Middling being 114 @ 12) thé. 
lowest 102 @ 11, and the average of the month 11°@ 11} cents. June opened : 
with adverse accounts from Europe, and again prices receded to 10% @ 21 cents 
for Middling ; but the adverse accounts referred to were soon succeeded by 
favorable advices, and with a low stock the rates for Middling soon recovered to 
114 @ 114 cents, the average of the month being 11 @ 114 cents, and the re- 
ported sales 58,900 bales. In jhe early part of July, and during the greater por- 
tion of the month, excessive dullness prevailed, there being but few buyers, and 
the small stock not being generally of a character suited to their orders, which 
were mostly for the Middling grades, while the great bulk of the supply consist- 
ed of low-running mixed and dusty lists. Near the close of the month, however, 
the unlooked for news of peace gave some impulse to the demand, and produced 
some enhancement of prices, though the entire sales of the month summed up 
only 31,300 bales, the highest yuotation for Middling being 114 @ 113, the low- 
est 114 @ 114, and the average of the month 113 @ 118 cents. Under similar 
eireumstances the month of August passed off dull, but with steadiness of pri- 
ces, the range for old crop Middling being 113 @ 11% cents, and the sale of the 
month summing up barely 19.000 bales. The total reported sales of the year 
sum: up 1,823,150 bales, and the season closes with a stock on hand, including 
all on shipboard, of 26,022 bales, of which it is estimated that about 11,000 bales 
remain in factors’ hands unsold. Of this amount about 9,000 bales are old crop, 
consisting mostly of low-running mixed and dusty lists, which are unsaleable. 


Table showing the highest and lowest points in each month, and the average monthly 
price for Middling Cotton (Liverpool classification) for the year ending 31st 
August, 1859. 


1858-59. Highest. Lowest. Average. 
Septem Dele ceria cio 12 @ 12} 114 @ 112% 112 @ 124 
Gerober hie santehars's 124 @ 123 11} @ 113 11g @ 12 
NOW EMD OL ta /otsio)oxsueusleiiietaranere 114 @ 113 ll @ 114 114 @ 113 
WPecemoetsrtesccie crsvaioe eee 11¢ @ 118 114 @ 112 1/4 @ 114 
UEINIENA) 5 odio ob8 pono odode 113 @ 114 112 @ 114 113 @ 114 
MOMMA es Gaasteeoe 5 onan one 114 @ 11} 11? @ 11 103 @ 11+ 
Marchi ere isiecncps asia.eecrennsi 112 @ i2 103 @ 114 114 @ 114 
ENDEllseaeae oct aees Goosaae 12k @ 12% 112 @ 12 114 @ 124 
May Ree reticsie tte sto 8 s.s) fersreney 2 113 @ 12 102 @ 11 114 @ 114 
JILYENS SSRISR SOR Be abate coe oe L1t @ 114 103 @ 11 ll @ 114 
July RTE EN CEar Ores }sheveyevercievererccere 114 @ 112 114 @ 114 1123 @ 11% 
ANTIQUES oo ioo090 | Bono 112 @ 12 114 @ 112 118 @ 11% 


Table showing the product of Low Middling to Good Middling Cotton, taking the 
average of éach entire year for ten years, with the receipts at New-Orleans und 
the total crop of the United States. 


Total Crop. Receipts at New- Average Price. 
Orleans. 
Bales. Bales. Cts. per 1b. 
1849-50 ..........-| 2,096,706 837,723 ll 
p ISSO AON astreitone 2,355,257 995,036 1] 
SIME oso. dodop ood 3,015,029 1,429,183 8 
ISP LOR! 2 aepeuavoon 3,262,882 1,634,864 9 
VSD3S-D4 Moar fee ah 2,930,027 1,440,779 Si 
1854-55 BAC 2,847,339 1,284.768 9 1-16 
US50706 aes costes >| 8,527,845 1,759,293 u 
USER Dadcec 00500 2,939,519 1,513,247 123- 
LSOUROS pete cleiena act 3,113,962 1,678,616 11¢ 
1858-49. . (estimated) 3,800,000 1,774,298 113 
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Table showing the Amount and Distribution of the United States crop for the 
' past three years. 


Total Exports 


1857-58. 1856-57. | 1855-56. 
pela tt Ses bales 3,113,962 2,939,519 3,527,845 
Exports—Great Britain .... 1,809,966 1,428,870 1,902,899 
France sivas. 384,002 413,357 480,637 
Continent... 2 3. 396,487 410,430 571,080 
eens ener 2,590,455 2,252,657 2,954,616 
Consumption United States. 595,562 702,138 652,739 
1st September... ... .| 102,926 49,258 64,171 


Stock, 


Surety anp Consumption or Europe AND THE UNITED STarEs. 


A statement of the Supply and Consumption of Cotton in Europe and the United 
States, for the ten years ending with 1858. 


ous: [UGE Babe ctomees | © wal omens Cee zoe ree 
1849. 2,729,000 538,000 | 3,267,000] 2,477,000 518,000 | 2,995,000 
1850 2,097,000 747,000 | 2,844,000} 2,451,000 488,000 | 2,939,000 
1851. 2,355,000 680,000 | 2,035,000} 2,618,000 404,000 | 3,022,000 
1852. 3,015,000, 739,000 | 3,754,000} 3,112,000 603,000 | 3,715,000 
1853. 3,262,000 882,000 | 4,145,000) 3,013,000 671,000 | 3,684,000 
1854. 2,930,000 630,000 | 3,560,000} 3,116,000 610,000 | 3,726,000 
1855. 2,847,000 783,000 | 38,630,000| 3,316,000 593.000 | 3,909,000 
1856. 3,529,000 843,000 | 4,372,000| 3,673,000 694,000 | 4,367,000 
1857. 2,940,000} 1,096,000 | 4,036,000} 3,079,000 702,000 | 3,781,000 
1858. 3,114,000 925,000 | 4,039,000 | 3,516,000 596,000 | 4,112,000 
| 28,819,000 | 7,863,000 | 36,682,000 | 30,371,000 | 5,879,000 | 36,250,000 
Receipts of Total Receipts Total crop 
Date of receipt of First bale. New Crop at of the 
to Sept. 1. New-Orleans. United States, 
TAs Ad os “9 ae ae erent 1,089 1847-48. .1,213,805 2,347,634 
LSA ee PAU Gi) Ona. sate 2,864 1848-49. .3,142,382 2,728,596 
LO SO Rey AU SRN ieee ats ae 477 1849-50... 837,723 2,096,706 
1850... -Aug. 11 67 1850-51.. 995,036 2,355,257 
UST AS BU IN Eat AG ote 3,155 1851-52. . 1,429,183 3,015,029 
HCP ear ard ban on att ke 5,077 1852-53. . 1,664,864 3,262,882 
LSB Or ate, AUR Ole nema enaeee 74 1853-54. .1,440,779 2,930,027 
1854... SOLU Ooi one ae 1,391 1854-55. . 1,284,768 2,847,339 
18505. ,July 26 use Seok 23,282 1855-56. . 1,759,293 3,527,845 
18560 July) TOaen coment 1,166 1856-5%. . 1,513,247 2,939,519 
LS} Ae aeagwenl Fraailite traced a Ste oye 33 1857-58 .. 1,678,616 3,113,962 
1858): sendulyx25a7 6 cteeecetn 4,834 1858-59. .1,774,288 | *38,800,000 
1859 aaJuly28\ ne aoe es 9,698 *estimate. 
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Foreign Exports. 
Ist quarter ending September 30, 1858................. $11,968,442 


2d quarter ending December 31, 1858................... 28,938,204 
3d\ quarter ending March 31,1859)... 0. 6.525% ccccc soe 32,287,943 
Ath quarter ending June 30, 1859.............-.-.0ce0e0: 28,440,363 

Grand Total? ..5... NIGBONO Ned SOUS ASAE saa Memes $101,634,952 


Comparatwe value of Exports of Foreign and Domestic Produce to Foreign 
Countries for the years ending June 30th, for six years. 


For the year ending June 30, 1859 .......... Leese «100,734,958 
“6 ne as JUNG SOSUSESs srs seis sielele Geass 88,382,438 
Bs % PUN ClSatee asciset een eae 91,514,286 
ce As ce June SOT ASDOMe Nato cul isa eels 80,547,963 
és e eA TUNEASONGLS DD sacs orsie'ets se lowiske eee ee 55,688,552 
$s x Ss June sO LSoAsey..c csehieen Aa ewe e ae 60,172,628 


Foreren Imports. 


Imports of Merchandise, Bullion and Specie at the Port of New-Orleans, for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1859. 


1858. Dutiable. Free. Specie, &c. 
A oor Seek ere es ree eye $187,807 230,959 35,506 
GAMIOU Steieteis:cotele)o.sisternicictel 744,158 319,002 664,279 
September in sic ceiekecteoss 935,074 403,005 6,068 
October wasuete a secuas 821,351 443,595 52.078 
INOvembersr.is..ccst emis -* 801,520 485,639 72,242 
December...) a0: eeeae 1,186,570 882,681 96,347 
1859. 

JANUary: Kita cowteet. nels 1,131,280 983,154 246,921 
Me bra Ty! ches aiae ss cea rere ele 858,492 739,372 175,239 
Wianchy ences ATS BO OC NE 888,428 537,380 201,975 
PAD eerrerstoietotsy isselssueivierevs 888,363 846,617 39,814 
WER nna once erome Me 604,896 374,231 46,777 
AV Rp ea See ane Re ae ee 904,707 479,811 34,178 
$9,952,646 6.725,446 1,671,424 

9,952,646 

$16,678,092 


Comparative Statement of Value of Imports through the Custom-House, New- 
Orleans, for the Fiscal Years ending on the 30th of June, for Six Years. 


1854. 1855. 1856. 
Dutiablecry. cect we ciectec $8,272,449 6,939,002 8,990,583 
reams errmet cose oe + oa 3,876,573 4,297,170 6,417,596 
_ Specie and Bullion....... 2,253,128 1,687,426 1,775,148 
$14,402,150 12,923,608 17,183,327 

+1857. 1858. 1859. 
Dutiable. 2.2255 csscsass|) loa 7,035 10,247,093 9,952,640 
LUND SII ecco Rerene eRa ae 6,637,076 4,818,069 6,725,446 
Specie and Bullion........ 1,927,039 4,520,851 1,671,424 


* $27,981,150 19,586,013 18,349,516 
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Exports of Cotton and Tobacco from New-Orleans for three years, commencing 
September 1st, and ending August 31st. 


— 


Whither Exported. 


OCOTTON—BALES. 


1858-59. 1857-58. 1856-57. 
Teiverpool Aerie a « delete 958,528 996,712 721,111 
Londori:. eee ee) ee rete EA) PRE errr mtn unter 
Glasgow, Greenock, &c.... 9,043 11,081 13,980 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c.... . 14,527 (6.621 5,494 
Cork, Belfast, cc... 1. T0985 Tie eee 8,900 
Havreceence nanan 247,703 226,624 247,481 
Bordealixenee sues tenet tenes 3,074 3,254 2,386 
Marseillesweqan-s0. coors 1,193 966 2,833 
Nantz, Cette and Rouen.... 4,477 5,752 5,463 
Amesterdam\s case siciasrele cen 4,826 3,912 4,330 
Rotterdam and Ghent. .... 9,945 1,815 6,736 
Bremen ....... a oeet 66,850 50,783 55,835 
ATG WELD 56: Caje syeteterarettn 17,132 10,749 15,089 
Hamburoe eet ree Een 9,440 3,464 11,500 
Gottenburg and Stockholm. 12,334 5,356 19,294 
Spain, Gibraltar, &c....... 75,889 56,948 58,530 
Mexicos cces eee. 16,578 22,615 17,737 
Genoa, Trieste, &c........ 54,496 45,891 53,352 
St. Petersburg, &c........ 61,948 42,527 43,666 
Other Forelonsportse. Sens Lessee) Sie ye aeeece sn | mee eee 
New-York ...... ABE cane 25,856 34,076 50,653 
Bostone. uk hee tee 155,464 125,679 153,133 
Providence, lee Gute 2,238 4,090 
Philadelphiaicaasaretrewerete 5,582 1,974 13,979 
iBalttmorenns tacos 1,129 670 1,255 
Portsmouth cn. oe Reese Ree” ils ae werdtae Se Bee 
Other coastwise ports...... 1,442 mace 94 
Wrestern. Statesias dice can) | ganchereiot Gilden detorsunays 
Rotalle ret aocietos wakes radar Wal 1,659,707 1,516,921 
RECAPITULATION. 
Great Britain. ..... sires 994,696 1,016,716 749,485 
Prance es chvachracimtae eaten 256,447 236,596 258,163 
North of, Huropesmemcesaecrs 182,475 116,304 156,450 
8. Europe, gree SceN, es 146,963 125,454 129,619 
Coastwise . = wee 196,590 164,637 223,204 
otal.) tke es eA tli7l 1,659,707 1,516,921 
Direct import of Coffee, Sugar and Salt, for three years, from September 1 to 
August 31. 
Articles. 1858-59. 1857-58. 1856-57. 
Coffee—Cuba, &c..... ......- bags.. 3.303 1,268 11 
Cottee——Rioi\ pr cca wae -bags..|* 405,093 280,655 440,903 
Sugar—Cuba,......... bxs. and bbls. . 10,568 16,864 29,367 
Sugar—Cuba sasseeeeee ee ee nhs 629 1,102 21,394 
Sugar—Brazil, &c..... bxs. and bgs.. 454 30 8,306 
Molasses—Cuba. .....hhds. and tes.. 1,681 2028 24,453 
Molasses——Cabas.nss cern bbls. . 882 4,128 29,531 
Salt—Liverpool.............- sacks,.| 640,866 669,873 | 1,051,190 
Salt—Turks’ Island, &c....... .bus..| 183,935 168,557 592,778 
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Exports of Sugar and Molasses for New-Orleans, for two years, (up the river 
excepted) from September 1 to August 31. 


1858-59. 1857-58. 
Whither Exported. SUGAR. MOLASSES. SUGAR. MOLASSES. 
hhds. | bbls. | hhds. | bbls. || bhds | bbls. | hhds. | bbls. 
New oirock tet ie 51931; 405]...... 52993|| 40011] 2759)...... 43312 
Philadelphia. ..... 11587 NO) earn 10929|| 4259 WOW es box 5998 
Charleston, S.C...} 5419 vn eee 8878 3518 Oh ccvererere 10247 
Savannah ....... OM ea ooo Gllsab cas 2195 388 (0) ee 988 
Providence and Bet 9 9 
Bristol, R. 1. , 95) Ope Sk pore SOUR aaa a eee oe 1408 
Bostows .+..6.0<c 5927 OD ee ee 9189 1931 SAlil acta 13312 
Baltimore’... 533 «2 10656 NA reeees 13101 8610 685| ees 11015 
Norfolk, Richmond 2 
Meg wore 2). 6767|| 2426|......|...... 5061 
Alexandria, D. C.. GOB Ie terete al sist entes 630 224 SB liste soars 252 
Mobilese:. cise oie 9212 AR ieecrecens 29137 LEO rape oeteliacieroe 34170 
Piel dane os , 94, 257|...... 4125|| 1026] 367|...... 5928 
Other:J’orts....... 3188] 1157|......| 2444 PANO) VPIMG co one 4618 
WMoval:. canoes cre LOG651G)) LOS8is. =. -: 1443861! 72401} 6400)...... 136309 


VaALue oF Propucr oF THE INTERIOR. 


A table showing the receipts of the principal articles from the Interior, during the 
year ending 81st August, 1859, with their estimate average and total value. 


Articles. Amount 
Apples. .... -bbls.. 43,320 
Bacon, aeottedle kas: cand csks.. 35,49 L 
Bacon, assorted............ boxes... 3,815 
Bacon Hams........ hhds and tes... 37,829, 
‘Baconmn bulky. oer cre pounds.. 10,000 
Bar oing eres cei cee eee ore pieces. . 34,706 
BelemRopes sine te rater coils. . 127,321 
IBeansiemrer. .-ca. Wt barrels-. real 
BUGbe terrace ere at _ kegs and firkins. . 25,113 
BUGbeIeee estes sietenere ox barrels. . 547 
Bee arax -ncteiciecet ote lel ore barrels. . 9 
COlMP Temes teccete nee ote barrels. . 50,671 
Bee idem ae oe StS kevnc eae tierces.. 3,883 
Beetrdried fess. <ctee <c nce pounds 27,700 
@oitOneee cite sw ccisios ce bales 1,774,298 
WarneVlealmareertinc: barrels a2 
Gornpimeedr erie ce, etree barrels 5,000 
Gornyeshelled ~ 3 s225,0090 sacks 759,438 
WHEESCA MN Pe. chice 5 Sais dass aisle boxes 60,533 
Candles mae nities renee ss boxes.. 86,434 
@idenny tds Sack c's Serabartelsar 21 
CoaleW esters a. 5:10:6:4)0'- (6 barrels..) 2,145,000 


Average Value. 
price. Dollars. 

8 00 346,560 
90 00 3,194,190 
40 00 152,600 
70 00 2,648,030 

8 800 

14 00 485,884 

9 00 1,145,889 

5 00 38,855 
10 00 251,130 
35 00 19,145 
50 00 450 
15 00 658,723 
20 00 77,660: 

10 2,770 
53 00 92,037,794 

5 00 360 

1 00 5,000 
2 00 1,518,876 
3 50 211,865 
8 00 691,472 
8 00 168 

45 965,250 
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Articles, Amount. 
Dried Apples and Peaches.barrels.. 468 
(Reathersie). cistcisbelecom aoe bags.. 1,373 
(Blamseedhs cae tone cartons tierces.. 292 
OUP SW ierate nels peers: barrels..| 1,084,978 
Barstaacane: hhds., bdls. and bxs. . 229 
Glasswarelmacanee certs packages. . 61,029 
Hemprenen cree are tttae ee bales. . 11,220 
PUGS ia catch ce toe ec Rene ee Paes 109,232 
Hay? fos in. coe tees bales 107,141 
TRON, Pigs seekers treater tons 488 
Tard et ieee ease ane bbls. and tes... 78,564 
Tarde ce he. Grech tetas kegs... 63,592 
Iheather sas ee wisteale ieee) DUNES =. 6,985 
Hime, Westerns. 024.52 50 barrels. . 27,182 
Wead net Bese e re Sia ode aples™ 75,023 
Riead bate Ati sic ’.kegs and bxs.. 410 
Leady) Wihitesawcaja2ce tee kegs.. 978 
Molasses, (est’ted crop).......gals.. 24,887,760 
Oats sieges eee bbls and sacks. . 249,736 
OnlOnss 2.4 ees Se eas RS ae barrels. . 22,196 
Orb Linseed aos secascses ss barrels. . 598 
Oil Castor taeirrs caress. barrels. . £213 
Oil Wardisccem ener cess oe barreles 20,377 
Potatoes.) eecieacc or eats barrels. . 123,502 
Bonk tec. tart saedeiees tes. and bbls. . 266,580 
Pork abas boxes 175 
PONE cieec ate Aa ernin cis hhds.. 2,828 
Borkeynibo ule eres). crests pounds..| 5,969,550 
PRortersand Alley ere sunk barrels. . 11,466 
Rackino Warn. 22sec se reels 1,673 
Rum\..... Lae inter calttee barrels. . 61 
Skins y Peers. esa sales packs. . 2,184 
SHINGIOS tanto cauncmemeior etc. M.. 6,000 
SHOthe re ecient ere nares kegs. 2,375 
Soapanscie cite okasiele cst boxes 13,983 
UAVOS,£.-.5,0) seren oilbkactbioncn tis oles M.. 13,706 
Sugar, (estimated crop)...... hhds.. 362,296 
Spanish Moss.\. sseesns ce ds bales. . 4,307 
Dallowan cet..a0 see .. barrels. 855 
Pobacco, Weat re Aanyensons : hhds.. 62,925 
APACCO, MOLTUPSin Acer tests coelt ee hhds. 11,000 
Tobacco, Stems. ccna... ee hhds.. 2,000 
Tobacco, Chew...... kgs. and bxs.. 9,208 
TWIN Gia oy steverecenve AR FoS bdls. and bxs.. 4,233 
Vanegaric. ) acct tee ses barrels. . 1,416 
Wihislsey ess gcse Sebati ols barrels... 152,915 
Wiheat ncsoccmre tins bbls and sacks. . 29,585 


Other various articles—estimated at 


Total Value—Dollars.... 
Total in 1857-58 
Total in 1856-57 
Total in 1855-56 
Total in 1854-55 


Average 
price. 


Value. 
Dollars. 


5,616 
68,650 
3,504 
6,509,868 
85,000 
305,145 
224,400 
327,696 
401,778 
14,640 
2,356,920 
381,552 
209.550 
29,900 
450,138 
9,020 

1,956 
6,470,817 
374.604 
110,980 
17,940 
60,650 
733,572 
494,008 
4,531,860 
7,000 
197,960 
417,868 
114,660 
8,365 

1,220 
43,680 
21.000 
48,450 
55,932 
959,420 
24,998,424 
68,912 
25.650 
6,921,750 
2,200,000 
40,000 
202,576 
38,097 
5,664 
1,376,235 
66,566 
6,500,000 
172,952,664 
167,155,546 
158,061,369 
144,256,081 
117,106,823 
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Exports of Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whiskey and Corn, for one 
year, from September 1 to August 31. 


Flour, | Pork, | Bacon, | Lard, Beef, Lead, |Whiskey| Corn, 
barrels. | barrels. | casks. kegs. | barrels.| pigs. | barrels.| sacks. 


New-York ....| 71,286) 10,231} 1,820)117,479) 5,713) 35,395} 1,115] 12,819 


Boston acct 247,516] 35,435) 2,122) 74,581) 6,357} 22,734) 1,705 7,415 
Philadelphia...| 3,062 AN) cobarer alesse Cs, ary 40) 17,208 TAI Re ex 
Baltimore. caslivsiecel come cae S00| aes ys wile dl taliceree ae PIO eats 
Othercoasts p’ts|165,397| 31,547) 25,147) 22,012) 1,720)....... 48,959|106,138 
Great Britain. .| 6,469 G42 Matades Os I) WA ise cl eyo au ne 1,000 
Gubas. Te ae 4,052! 1,290) —2,130/187,190) -1,450)..5....).....0. 7,980 


Other for. ports|107,778] 3,679 358] 34,855} 1,656) 3,072 39} 40,231 


Total erst. 605,500} 82,864] 31,877|499,316) 21,813] 78,400) 52,112/175,583 


(== In the above, the Exports to Mobile, &c., via the Pontchartrain Rail Road 
and New Canal, are included. 


Production in Sugar in each Parish in the last two years. 


1858-59. 1857-58. 
Parishes. 
i No. Sugar | Hhds. of || No. Sugar | Hhds of 
Houses. Sugar. Houses. Sugar. 

ADI C Sacrum sisi lace siernisi<1sien hens oe 36 17,133 34 11,631 
LCOS GI eos Seo eOnOs Say 19 6,413 17 4,213 
Wiestabelicianaris sctin= cic aecoe i tha 15 6,471. 15 4,289 
Otista OU Petey wierd foyaver-teterses ls haces 54 18,213 54 11,488 
Bast Feliciana. : 2-2... ai: eer 6 1,500 7 631 
WKOSt ME aLON ROUGE jeje crsremca ets 54 21,683 54 15,697 
Wastabaton, KOUGE.) we cedaer le ots 47 12,250 49 7,369 
POETVUIC cconiaee Cos Deraa ein Belongs 122 38,879 125 28,055 
Ascension ....... SSEWaR TO SORES OO 55 28,444 56 20,112 
ShahaKesc pastes sce cece sais eo adeasress 83 27,302 84 19,183 
SEATON EDAD USE oeuc tous sse-e<reretehee 63 11,271 60 11,303 
MUO MATOS HEE Seahte shies ctacoe weet ele 34 9,146 34 10,983 
J CMOESOL deedineas ceva ee ts Bee ae 24 3,143 24 7,742 
Orleans and St. Bernard... ....... 24. 6,566 25 4,776 
(HEWES ese.ne pelea guQDa GOO 44 12,433 AG! 14-316 
Newamptione a ete. be niae fet aks 148 32,725 150 23,188 
frafourche sinterior. o). <clecs iv siere 74 8,866 74 14,833 
EerrehOnnewecricc sli siicreel weal ales 81 22,815 80 14,600 
Stay Maven 0 Serie Sosa es dares 77 13,048 171 33,160 
toy lacy vcs tira erotic cearelicicnsyoeeie 173 44,634 71 8,002 
WierAIN OMe Rca veh Gow slelebieinres 14 862 14 791 
Lafayette ......2..00 Nea oa : 7 1,286 8 763 
Sty Dandtyn. so.wcs asia vets ee ores 44 7,388 45 SSS} 
Oistern’ Bottoms sae «. ces sess stoierahe= «le HS 5 9,252 Soars 7,209 
POCA arierees vs 66 eee tere pale 1,298 362,296 1,294 279,697 
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Receipts of Foreign Sugar in the United States. 


. Mina’ | Bois. |B Bags. | Total 
From Ist January to 31st December, 1858. beseele BSE Ox. BB! tons. 
ABING WA OLK soeey can tete tre eon iee et em cate «a areas 216,939] 12,758/183,138| 65,757)163,134 
IBOSCOUM arise. coc b cn ne ceromescnn see ee aca ...| 28,3816 727| 51,574) 58,709} 29,473 
Philadelphia... snccce cnnieccicccecesscseseriens seen: 33,404| 2,880) 16,457) 18,650| 23,791 
Baltimore... ---nesee02+ca. anne sees ee csuceeames.| 26,000, 4,060) 14,829) 22,8131 20;227, 
NeweOrleanse.<oc ciation <eieirremcle siete winnie aelsniminn eee 1,818 83] 21,387|..----. 4,861 
Other Bortse - scracsaase certs > caer ewes 20,716] 2,936) 6,650 810} 13,614 
Total Receipts . .|828,031] 23,453/294,036]166,744/255, 100 
Add Stock at all the Ports, January Ist, 1858... 23,410)...---. *13,189) 20,3812) 15,529 
PotalaSupplyy1.dssostee eee eee tae cien eee 351,441) 23,453/307 , 175/187 ,056/270,629 
Deduct Exp'rts & Ship'nts inland to Canada from all the Portsin 1858.| 16,512 288} 13,682} 19,293] 12,525 
334 ,929| 23,173|293,493|167,763)258,104 
Deduct Stock at all the Ports, January 1, 1859.......-. 14,200].---.-. 25,781) 5,031) 13,346 
Total Consumption of Foreign.....-----.....- 320,729] 23 ,173]/267,712|162,732/244,758 
Consumption of Foreign in 1858, as above... 1.2 .2.-..--eesnensvemes sers-e -.... 244,758 tons. 
Consumption Of More tensed So ate lehneere tee) tele |<:al tem aiaetn tape ote fetateem atateta(ereee ree teres 241,765 ‘ 
Anereaserincl So onesie vos selena « os sire eben ctateisee so aii lalets iat eee set ala OO Baa! 
Consumption of Moreigminyl! S98 sac «als ceasa ris lew eiiludniciels i= eee 244,758 “ 
Add crop of 1857-58 of Louisiana, Texas, Florida, &c., the bulk of which came to 
market in 1858, and assuming the Stock lst January, each year, to be equa.1143,734 “ 
Would make the Total Consumption in the United States of Cane Sugar in 1858.388,492 ‘ 
Total Consumption of Domestic and Foreign in 1857........ ........-22---00e 280,765 “ 
ENCKCABC IN: 1858 ae. ccaccatvemt eas carci Polsteille cisorcpinte mere Se merante LOT 27 ee 
Crops of Louisiana Sugar for twenty-two years. 
Year. Hhds. Year, Hhds. 
LB Oar uacrsaedas ara steers Sale oe OO, O00 MI SAR Ter perstetememieierc nese Sisiaeiece 220,000 
1SS8S8 raises PRoIIO Or 6 OSD OO 10, O00\ BSA9 sv cccccrsiscateleate ce: fe tararie alah 298,000 
RSE N. cr pitescaaee are, oes ETS 115,000 URS OM ass cere sores ace ether at 211,000 
TSAO. phere esi Gite siaceere ete Aamo teUOO WIKI iae sels Cheksle laudreye tone euekenenenene 236,000 
TSA a vekeveusasees scasiopee Rates SOOOO SS 2escetererrcrecrnere Aa rcrccia c 322,000 
LOA i tarercrote etait syaits, oaraterete bike ole NOU ISS Bog Gann clas aaoee ecotshe: stay 449,324 
USVI Samia cts Pacino corneac LOOKOO0) Shae ee ces Lider cet ee 346,635 
gy ON ee Ae pene Bis or cc aT 200000 Soa") mec nih oni Sais ni - 281,427 
IMIbo “bigano Capon cone cocoate 1S6:000)) 1856 Sia. «wiersce ax netcen ects cule 73,976 
USAG eta cepeossatyey. ne isekeaewee os TASS Q0QONUSO (enree chataciage e eists eiteeer eae 279,697 
1847 aoa atiob oO Otre ZAOOUOH TS58uecerehe sta aoe ore eee e + 802,298 
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According to our usual custom, we condense the annual report of the New- 
York Shipping List, relating to the cotton crop; and will also, hereafter, glean 


from the valuable tables of the Charleston Courter. 
The receipts for the year which closed on the 1st September, were, at 


-Orles 
Now Orleans and from other ports. 


1.818.452 { of which 145,254 were old stock? 
Panic stoceiola siatarereustete mite eT cka okie 818, 


Mo pile... Ss ccwccargnnitl os eseyesrenctonne Raictaeaccie star 716,015 5 11,609 * “ 
Galveston say ays actnessadcae np rece cag ects. am phoebe 

WLONIG a OMtsitescienie eel eters sera 173.484 

Ravana a..ccee) va -.. 475,788 

Charleston...-.......% 512,173 “ 31.520 * & 
North Oarolinasportsy oascnewepas soe cemntteuss 37,482 4 

Virginia Orese eames ccistretertsan settee tae Oo OLE 


Rec’d at N. Y., Boston, etc., from Tennessee, ete. 47,175 
“« Philadelphia, “ ‘“ sd ot 
«& Baltimore. Gs ss ose 8,683 
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The actual crop, including the home consumption at the South, the stocks 
in oe interior and on the plantations, the quantity lost by fire, etc., is esti- 
mated— 


For the year 1858-9, at............... Dupadapucacso sano» 4,017,000 bales. 
Wor-thoesyear 18578 saws sve coc eleicis's <2 ='=)a0 6 cicis veineteun ries 3,247,000 * 
MOrtNe syearel SOG iis AUinrecinaste Meise aicivié wtessicte's e sie estore ox 3,335,000 “ 


Of the Southern consumption, it is estimated that 29,000 bales are manufac- 
tured in North Carolina, 20,000 in South Carolina, 26,000 in Georgia, 10,000 in 
Alabama, 138,000 in Tennessee, and 45,000 on the Ohio. 


Comparative Crop Statement. 


Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
1858—9..... 3,851,481 ) 1849-50...... 2,096,706; 1840—1...... 1,634,945 ;1831—2........ 987,477 
1857—8...... 3,113,962 | 1848—9...... 2,728,596 | 1839-40......2,177,835 | 1830—1...... 1,038,848 
1856—7......2,939,519 | 1847—8 _.... 2,347 634 | 1838—9 1,360,532 | 1829-30........ 976,845 
1855—6...... 3,527 ,845 | 1846—7...... 1,778,651 | 1837—8 1,801,497 | 1828—9........ 870,415 
1854—5..... 2,847,339 | 1845—6...... 2,100,537 | 1836—7.....- 1,422,930 | 1827—8 727,593 
1853—4...... 2,930,027 | 1844—5...... 2,294,503 | 1835—6 1,360,725 | 1826—7 957,281 
1852—3...... 3,262,882 | 1843—4...... 2,080,409 | 1834—5...... 1,254,328 | 1825—6........ 720,027 
1851—2...... 3,015,029 | 1842—3...... 2,378,875 | 1838—4...... 1,205,394 | 1824—5........ 569,249 
1850—1... .. 2,355,257 | 1841—2...... 1,683,574 | 1832—3...... 1,070,488 | 1823—4 .. .... 509,158 


Crop or Sra Istanp Corron.—The crop of this staple, the past year, (inclu- 
ded in the General Statement) was as follows: Florida, 20,353 bales ; Georgia, 
9,952; and S. Carolina, 18,7384. Total, 49,039 bales, against 40,566 in 1857-8 ; 
45,314 in 1856-7 ; 44,512 in 1855-6 ; 40,841 in 1854-5 ; and 389,686 in 1853-4, 


Export to Foreign Ports, 1858-9. 


To Great To To North} Other ne 

Om Britain. | France. jof Europe.|F’n Ports. pans 
New-Orleans ..........-+-7. .. bales} 994,696 | 256,447 | 182,475 | 146,963 | 1,580,582 
MODI oman en ne eae ne increas 351,384 | 105,770 38,287 19,494 | 514,930 
ORS Ac oa ao ot beECeooG NOGADae weeas 46,623 7,875 23,036 2,000 79,534 
LOR Gitemepatie tate cieat ate Soci etelel ters 40,801 36 51 a 40,852 
SAV vay ope ccet:eyefvislevesisie'ef=rsieiclsietsie 238,402 7,815 11,264 4,560 | 262,041 
Oban lostomie ce sarees cries eiaseirecieinectc 218,047 42,284 40,590 89,003 | 339,924 

North Carolina a0 5 oD 30 fe 

AVEO Ta aeateverenctersyeyo tere le=ietsielercrateresictore\eYa\s we ee a ae a 
Baltimore wasis 20 0 58 84 104 
Philadelphia 1,715 pale = ae 1,715 
ING ENED ec oonco ecnadaonode sdnasedsn 122,234 80,005 31,417 9,304 | 193,460 
GRUOM ire wore stele ole wielereitiats stele wiviavee es 5,330 . 2,892 35 8,257 
GE ANT ROTA oreo nlc iwisiss atpielaisia 2,019,252 450,696 330,012 221,443 | 3,021,403 
Total last year..... epeaias wicleis ates 1,809,966 384,002 215,145 181,342 | 2,599,455 
Increases IAtaee ne aeeeeee: 209.286 | 66,694 | 114,867 | 40,101 | 430,948 


Consumption of Cotton in the United States. 


North of Va. Elsewhere. Total. North of Va. Elsewhere. Total. 
1847—8. ..bales.523,892 92,152 616,044) 1853—4. ..bales.592,284 144,952 737 236 


1848—9.. 504,148 138,342 642,485 | 1854—5,.. T1117 135 295 706,412 
1849-50.........476,486 137,012 613,498 | 1855—6.........683,027 187,712 770,739 
1850—1.........386,429 99,185 485 614] 1856—7......... 665,718 154,218 819,936 
1851—2.........588,322 111,281 699,603 | 1857—8.........452,18% 143 377 595,562 


1852—3.........650,393 153,332  803,725| 1858—9......... 760,218 167,433 927,651 
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Consumption of Cotton in the U. S. for 1858-59. 


Tora. CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, as before stated..-........... .-. bales.| 3,851,481 
dd— 
each on hand at the commencement of the year, Ist Sept., 1858... 
In the Southern ports .......-.... -- Ran rerio CRC NR aANS ct 57,604 
In the Northern ports...6.. 0.2 ceeee ccc r se ceececsencrerecece 45,322 
— | 102,926 
Makes:a Supply Of<. cris s1m ania’ <tajostineisisdyainicie's n\n wen risinlpie nis ea esre) = 3,954,407 
Deduct therefrom— 
The Export to Foreign ports..........ececsees cecrecee 3,021,43 
Less, Horeign included) aay. siete mses eentesie s/o eeteis) ola a= oleate 884 
= 3,020,519 
Stocks on hand, Ist September, 1859 : 
Tn the: Southern ports. 5. a nena onan ones emaee 85,369 
En the Northern ports. osc ecco cap aelels vinirieie Rin uel leiainaietei n/c 63,868 
149,237 
Burnt at New-Orleans, New-York, and Philadelphia........... 11,492 
Burnt and Manuf’d at Mobile, Charleston, and Galyeston..... 1,242 
Manufacturediim Virginia i000. ocasnccns clare aenss- «0's eser 11,699 
24,433 
|__| 3.194.189 
Taken for Home Use North of Virginia ...............- -- +++. -. s+. bales.760,218 
Taken for Home Use in Virginia, and South and West of Virginia.............. 167,433 
Total consumed in the United States (including burnt at the ports), 1858-59 ...... 927,651 


38.—THE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE. 


WE are in receipt of a pamphlet published by the irra Insurance Company, 
or Hartrorp, Connecticut, showing the enormous amount of business which 
is being transacted by it in every section of the Union. Its agencies are extended 
in every quarter, and more than forty per cent. of its business is in the Southern 
and Western States. 


“ The 'company has received over $15,000,000 premiums, and paid upward of 
$12,000,000 losses ; is now in receipt, annually, of premiums closely approxima- 
ting $1,600,000, and a revenue of fully $100,000 yearly—the income from inyest- 
ments, independent of insurance. Its stock, of $100 per share, finds a read 
sale at $200, being precious and scarce at that ;—a position and condition legiti- 
mately earned from time and good deeds, by giving value received to each trust 
and obligation, and ever squaring the trials to the proportioned strength. 

“Its organization unites the counsels and experience of age, to the fresh energy 
of youth ; a proper tone of conservatism, with ambition. In its direction are 
united the retired capitalist and able financier, the leading merchant or manu- 
facturer, members of the law and other professions, as well as the experienced 
underwriter. This association, with wealth, experience, prestige, and labor, 
vitalizes prosperity by crumbling obstacles and surmounting difficulties that im- 
pede its pathway to progress and success. 

“Tt is observable at a glance, its business has not been conducted on the re-- 
tail plan of the smallest amount for the greatest profit, but a more wholesome 
and wholesale kind, where $1,000,000 was judged better at 10 to 15 per cent. net 
profit, than $50,000 at 50 per cent. profit ;—a system not at all times meeting 
the sanction of competitors, though satisfactory to others eqneerned. Accommo- 
dations for an enlarged business, prompt and successfully, are made with increased 
conveniences. 

“The main source of strength in the plan pursued by the A®tna, is the aggre- 
gation of profitable premiums in greatest number, with diffusion of risks, to not 
concentrate disaster beyond a given average. Experience has been purchased 
and paid for, and it intends improving its lessons, as shown most judicious. Past 
practice best indicates how the company will continue to administer its trusts for 
the future.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL DEFICIENCIES IN EUROPE. 


Mr. John Day of New-York, read recently, before the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society of New-York, a very thoroughly prepared paper upon the 
Slatisties of American Agriculture,in which he compares the results in the 
several States of the Union, contrasting them with those of foreign countries, 
making at the same time many useful suggestions for the schedules of the National 
Census of 1860. We are indebted to him for a copy of the paper, which makes 
quite a volume in print. 

We agree with Mr. Day in regarding the relative decline of the agricultural 
population in our country, as compared with the mercantile and manufacturing, 
as being an unfavorable symptom, and have had occasion before to develop tha 
idea in our pages. The experience of Europe, as given by him in the following 
extract, is very suggestive : 


The overplus of population and deficiency of food in Europe is of such recent 
origin, and as yet so slightly felt, that as a nation we have hardly begun to realize 
that it is to be of permanent continuance. But European economists recognize 
and appreciate the fact, that an inevitable and increasing demand for food, with 
an insufficient and diminishing home-supply, will give henceforth to the bread 
question, an immense political as well as moneyed significance; and the sufti- 
ciency of each successive crop at home and abroad, to satisfy the wants of the 
people, within the limits of their capacity to purchase, is become a question of 
constantly recurring and earnest speculation. 

France and England are competitors in the corn and cattle markets of the 
world. The price of food is becoming enhanced by the simultaneous. demands 
of their merchants at all the sources of foreign supply ; and this accounts for 
the singular fact that our agricultural returns are sought for abroad, with more 
eagerness than among ourselves ; and that in the absence of official returns, the 
most accurate statements and approximations are to be found in The Mark Lane 
Express, and London Farmers’ Magazine, and are thence transferred to the 
columns of the American newspapers for the information of American farmers. 
Thus does individual enterprise seek and partially obtain those results, which 
governments alone can accurately furnish. The contemplative statesmen of 
those countries, especially of England, foresee that, with a limited area and an 
increasing population, the time is at hand when, despite every effort to postpone 
it, by improved cultivation, in which England now leads the world, their own 
productions will be more and more inadequate to supply the needs of their 
people, and the failure of a single harvest, according to an English writer, might 
be naturally followed by war, famine, and disease. 

A brief century ago a very different state of things existed. In 1756, M. 
D’Anqueille, a French political economist and statesman, remarked, that “ Eng- 
land could grow corn enough in one year to supply herself for four.” 

Now, England is said to import food annually to the amount of some forty-five 
millions sterling, in corn, wheat, barley, oats, beans, meal, and flour ; besides live 
animals, meat, cheeese, and butter; and her population is increasing at the rate 
of a thousand a day. 

The contrast between now and then is the more remarkable, when we remember 
that England is estimated to have three times as much land under cultivation as 
when D’Anqueille wrote, and that the ratio of her crops to the acre is doubled, if 
not trebled. 
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In France, despite the efforts of government to secure for the people sufficiency 
of food, the scientific researches of M. Payen, of the French Institute, on the 
public alimentation of France, confirm the inferences drawn by M. de Lavergne 
from the condition of the French peasantry. The nation, it is said, have not 
enough to eat, even to supply the natural wants of the human frame. 

The official report of the products of the recent universal Exposition of France, 
in dwelling upon the agricultural ability of the empire to support its population 
—referring to the fact that France has raised in good years 97,000,000 hecto- 
litres of wheat, which represents the sustenance of 32,000,000 of individuals, 
added, “and there are unfortunately more than 4,000,000 of our compatriots who 
are not in the habit of eating bread.” Indeed, it has been broached as an inter- 
esting question how far the physical deterioration of the standard growth in 
parts of the French empire is the result of an inadequate supply of nutritious 
food. Some plausibility is given to this suggestion, by the statement that the 
number of conscripts who are rejected on account of deficient health, strength, 
and stature, is constantly on the increase. Forty per cent. are said to be turned 
back for that cause, although sinee 1789, the standard has been three times 
reduced, as large a proportion of the conscripts is below the required height 
(five feet two inches), as before the changes, showing, as the late Professor John- 
ston remarks, how closely the discussion of agriculture is connected with that 
of the most profound social evils.* ‘Ihe importance and dignity of the entire 
subject become yet more striking in view of the great truth so forcibly alluded 
to by Lord Stanley in his Address on Public Health, “ That whatever exception 
may be found in individual] instances, when you come to deal with man in the 
mass, physical and social decay necessarily go together.” t 

In Spain, whose central table-lands are reckoned among the finest wheat- 
growing districts in the world, the culture is most rude and imperfect, and some 
tracts are partly overgrown with broom and daphne. ‘ 

The governments of Europe are awake to the importance of the question. In 
France the Imperial interdict is continued to September, 1858, against the ex- 
portation of grain, and for the encouraging its importation. 

In Spain, similar measures are said to have been adopted. In England and 
Treland science is making every effort to discover and arrest the potato-rot, which 
is reported to be spreading also in France. , 

Throughout Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, and most of the 
minor German States, the increase of population is attended not with an increase, 
but rather with a decrease of the breadth of land devoted to cereal produce. 
In France, that decrease has been made greater by the absorption of land in the 
cultivation of the Silesian sugar-beet, and a similar decrease is found in Western 
Europe, with the exception of Belgium and Holland, which are grazing rather 
than agricultural countries, and are themselves purchasers of foreign grain. 
And excepting also Russia, which is making extraordinary efforts, involving no 
slight revolutions, social and political, to maintain its markets, and to secure agri- 
cultural supremacy. That mighty empire, with a population of sixty millions of 
souls, and embracing, in Europe, Asia, and America, one sixteenth of the whole 
world, presents many prominent points of similarity as well as contrast to the 
United States, which, without anticipating the rivalry that may hereafter arise be- 
tween the two countries, invest, with a peculiar interest for our own countrymen, 
the newly-deyeloped features of its imperial policy, and‘especially those which 
relate to the social elevation of its laborers and the improvement of its modes 
of culture. 

Agriculture, in the Continental States, is at a low ebb, and by no means keeps 
pace with the increasing requirements of the population. 

For the supply of their wants, annually becoming greater, they begin to look 
in great part to the American continent. “One fact,” says the Mark Lane 
Gazette, ‘is clear, that it is to Western America that we must in future iook for 
the largest amount of cereal produce.” 


* On the authority of Rubickon, as quoted by Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, in one of his ad- 
dresses before the New-York State Agricultural Society. 
} Address, delivered before the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


1.—FREE SCHOOLS OF CHARLESTON. 


We are in receipt of the Annual Report of the Commissioners of the Free 
Schools of Charleston, S. C., and are delighted to record the great advances in 
popular education which is being observed there. The Chairman of the board, 
Mr. Memminger, states the whole number. in the Primary Schools at 653 pupils. 
and that, in the last year, the Normal School building has been completed, and 
the school itself put in operation. 

‘The amount expended for the construction of the new school houses and fot 
repairs of old ones is $20,843 ; and in the Normal School construction and ex- 
penses, $18,488. 

Whole expense of each pupil per annum, $11 60. 

Contrasting the great advantages of the public school system with its cost, Mr. 
Memminger makes the following admirable argument to the large property- 
holders and tax-payers, who imagine themselves sometimes to be contributing 
more than their proper quota of the expense : 


If the tax levied upon our community for the support of these two thousand 
children were called tuition money, every one would wonder at the cheapness of 
education: eleven dollars and sixty cents for tuition and books for a whole 
year. It cannot be that in this aspect any complaint is made. 

The amounts paid wy some corporations, and by those who conduct extensive 
business, are large, and perhaps, suggest objections in that direction. The State 
Tax itself, on banks and sales of merchandise, is not justly proportioned to the 
other subjects of taxation. This is the true cause of any seeming injustice®and 
ought to be corrected Apart from this, the amount of the tax paid by corpora- 
tions seems large, because it is paid by the corporation in one aggregate, instead 
of being divided among its stockholders, who are, in fact, the owners of the 
corporation. A bank has no children to educate, and no seeming concern in 
education ; its officers look at our schools from this point of view, and lose sight 
of the fact, that they are ‘merely Trustees of hundreds who have children, and 
who have the deepest interest in education. But, besides all this, none really 
have a more substantial interest in education than the largest owners of property. 
The government which protects, controls and taxes that property, is adminis- 
tered by voters, many of whom—nay, a majority of whom—may be ignorant and 
uneducated. The corporation has not even a voice in the government, but must 
stand, bound hand and foot, at the mercy of those who vote. Can any invest- 
ment of part of their means be more judicious than to teach these rulers 
wisdom, and justice, and virtue? 

In South Carolina this relation between property and education is even closer 
than elsewhere. The political power of every election district is increased by its 
property, but the p&wer when gained is shared equally between the owner of the 
property and his neighbor who may own nothing. If my property confers on 
my neighbor additional political power, and I can only share equally with him 
in the government, it is plain that I have a direct interest in his education, and 
that this interest becomes elevated into a duty by the relations which subsist 
between us, and by the power which I have been the means of enlarging for good 
or for evil. Fortunately for the welfare of mankind, the wisdom of God has so 
united every interest of society with education, that we cannot investigate any 
relation without being brought to the same conclusion, namely: that the best 
inheritance of our children is a wise, liberal and virtuous education. 
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2,—POLYTECHNIC EDUCATION. 


The term polytechnic, derived from two Greek words signifying ‘many arts,” 
is applied, in Germany, to institutions designed to educate young men in what 
are known, in Europe, as the “industrial professions,” viz. : civil engineering, 
manufacturing chemistry, mechanical engineering, architecture, metallurgy, 
mine engineering, &e. Professions which, owing to the rapid advance of the ap- 
plied sciences, now rank among the most honorable and lucrative of human em- 
ployments. ’ ; ‘ 

The great necessity of such institutions in America had long been felt by 
capitalists and companies engaged in developing our resources, and in erecting 
public works, as well as by prominent educators ; but it was not until 1848 that 
the first movement was made by the opening of the Philadelphia School of 
Chemistry, in which the applications of that science to manufactures and the 
arts of construction generally, were practically taught in a large and -well- 
furnished labratory. 

In 1850, the principal of the Chemical School went to Europe, and made a 
minute inspection of the polytechnic and mining schools of the Continent, re- 
turning at the expiration of a year. Agreeably to his report and plan, the 
Polytechnic College of the State of Pa., was organized under an act of incorpo- 
ration granted by the legislature of the State, March, 1853, and in October of 
the same year the college was formally opened in the ecommodious building 
which it now occupies, on West Penn square. 

The opening of the institution was an event in the educational history of the 
country, for by it was supplied the only remaining want in American professional 
education. Eminent literary colleges, colleges of medicine, law, and divinity, 
and common schools unrivalled in the world, we had long had, but the poly- 
technic college to which Continental Europe owes so much of her present prog- 
ress and perfection in the industrial arts, until then found no place in a country 
where, above all others, it is most needed. About fifty young men from Penn- 
sylvania and other States, the West Indies and South America, have during the 
seasion just closed, been pursuing their studies at the Polytechnic College. The 
influence of such an institution wisely established in that great mining and manu- 
facturing centre, must, ere long, be felt through its accomplished graduates, in 
all the channels of industrial art, and it becomes those of us who are identified 
with great Southern educational movements to seek so to mould our system, 
that it too shall bear upon the development of our industrial resources. The 
military feature which will, probably, be so prominent in the State Seminary of 
Learning of Louisana, is entirely wanting in the Pennsylvania Polytechnic Col- 
lege. Our friends in the Pelican State are disposed to model after West Point, 
which is, in many respects, a copy of the Paris Heole Polytechnique, the military 
school of the first Napoleon. Our brethren of the Keystone State have copied 
after German originals, at Berlin and Carlsruhe, and let us not haste to say, that 
they have acted unwisely. The adoption of the very best plan—a matter of 
capital interest to every Southerner—can be secured only after the discussion of 
all the facts and the summing up of the united testimony of experience. To this 
end histories and descriptions of American institutions are far more valuable 
than reports on European education, and few are more instructive than that of 
the college we have briefly noticed. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT, 


1.—CHARACTER OF TENNESSEE COTTONS. 


We have been favored with the correspondence relating to this subject, which 
ecently took place between the commercial house of Bayliss & Guthrie of 
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Memphis, Tenn., and John Pope, Esq., President of the Agricultural Sodlety of 
Shelby county. 


Mr. Pope is informed by these gentlemen, that there has been recently a fall- 
ing off in the high character of Memphis cottons, growing out of careless or 
fraudulent packing and ginning, and that on this account, it is to be feared the 
city will lose unless there be found a remedy, the rank she has been taking 
as a cotton mart. Say Messrs. B. & G.: 


The selling of falsely-Backed cotton is not what we so much desire to call 
your attention to because that is clearly, and in all respects a premeditated fraud, 
and we can haye no hdpe of reaching any one guilty of it, by anything short of 
a legal remedy of a stringent penal character. It is the careless and imperfect 
ginning, slovenly, uneven and dirty packing, which may or may not be the re- 
sult of design, that is ruining onr reputation, and forcing those who have sought 
our market to look for others where this trouble is not met with. 

If we leave the question of honesty entirely out of view, the other one of 
profit will not for a moment bear discussion, as between clean, well-handled 
cottons and the reverse. 

But this is not all; the planter who may send such dirty cotton to market 
himself, loses in price and a ready sale, at which no one regrets, but he also 
does so much to injure his neighbor, and prevents the full enjoyment and profit 
of his oes as a good planter, by the injury he does to the market in 
general. 


The answer of Mr. Pope is spirited, and worthy of preservation in our 


pages : 

It is well worthy of note, that in nearly all instances of alleged fraud, there 
is a responsible agent*standing between the planter himself. and the cotton 
press where the fraud is committed. This agent, known as an overseer, is 
rightly presumed to be directly cognizant of every business that transpires gn 
the plantation. The legal evidence of this agent is the starting point in the 
investigation of this matter, and not a newspaper bulletin, announcing the guilt 
of the planter, in advance, inflicting a ruinous stigma on his character without 
legal evidence. The fraud may have been committed at the press by the negro, 
without the knowledge of the overseer, or on the order of the overseer without 
the knowledge of the employer, or by the conspiracy of all three. I say, let 
the law of evidence take its course, and give the planter the full benefit of the 
protecting jurisdiction cf the courts; and I would respectfully suggest, when- 
ever a case of reclamation is presented, let the planter be respectfully sum- 
moned to the counting-room of the cotton broker, and an explanation demanded, 
and if not satisfactory to the extent of his personal exculpation, take him through 
the gauntlet—otherwise exact the full amount of damages, with an emphatic 
admonition'to him, henceforth to follow the wholesome advice of Ben Franklin— 
if you want a thing well done on your plantation, see that it is done yourself. 
So much for the simple, honest remedy suggested. 

Indulge me in a few remarks in regard to the unhappy effect it is alleged that 
the selling of falsely-packed cotton in our market has had in deteriorating the 
reputation of our Tennessee cottons. You may truly assert it as an indispu- 
table fact, that for many years Tennessee cottons, shipped from Memphis, had at- 
tained, deservedly, a very high reputation. Indeed, it had become a proverbial 
distinction in the New-Orleans market, that fancy buyers and Northern manu- 
facturers had sought their samples in preference to all others. This very prom- 
inent fact: is another common illustration: whenever any marketable com- 
modity attains a high character, men are apt to beguile themselves into the 
belief, that spurious fraudulent imitations are carelessly overlooked in the 
‘eagerness of competition among buyers. With the conviction that a serious 
taint has been inflicted on our market by these too frequent frauds, you have, 
with public-spirited zeal, invoked the attention of our planters to the many 
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negligences—such as “imperfect ginning, slovenly and dirty packing”—all 
tending to bring our cottons down to the tail end of the market, besides rob- 
bing us of all our past renown. 

You may, perhaps, advert to it as a source of just pride, that our Northern 
manufactures have, for the last two years, been extending a very flattering 
patronage to the cotton market of Memphis. We have all felt the impulse in 
the increased price of our staple in this new competition in our market. By 
this exchange, the wants of the consumer are at once made known to the pro- 
ducer; and the manufacturer, ceasing to be the speculator, increases his recom- 
pense, and by the legitimate medium of exchange, the planter receives a full, 
equitable regard for his crop. The Northern manufactgrer enters our market 
with one fourth cent margin in his fayor between Memphis and New-Orleans— 
the speculator has three fourths against him in the same competition. In 
plainer words—it takes seven dollars on a bale of cotton delivered at the focal 
market of New-York to pay the speculator—on the other hand it takes only 
five dollars on the bale, including commissions and ‘insurance, delivered at the 
same market, to pay the manufacturer. Besides, we have nine lines of rail- 
road bidding actively for our Memphis cottons, to wit: four from St. Louis, 
one to Cairo, one to Evansville, and three to Cincinnati.. 

We have a striking illustration ofthe value of this transportation in the fact, 
that in a recent modification of the tariff of freight by the several railroad com- 
panies, the price on every article but cotton was increased. The commercial 
statistics of our city show that the shipment of cotton from Memphis to the 
Northern markets, was about 28,000 bales for the year 1857 ; and for the last 
year, it run up to the immense amount of 82,000 bales. What a combination 
of facts is here presented to stimulate the self-interest of our planting commu- 
nity to sustain the character of our cotton market, and especially the integrity 
of the great staple itself. 

It affords me pleasure to say to you, in conclusion, that I am gratified that 
you have brought this subject before the public in a manner that gives the 
planters a chance of a fair hearing, with the assurance that the premises shall 
be referred to the consideration of the Agricultural Society of our county. 


2.—AGES OF FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS. 


Ages of the Passengers arriving i the United States from Foreign Countries 
during each of the last four years, namely 1855-58. 


Age. 1855. 1856, 1857. 1858. 

Under 5 years ofage............... 19,986. ...16,899....21,248....10.353 
iBetweentorandilOi ere cee ce 18,088. ...14,405....16,158.... 8,186 
Betweenn Olrandelon cera ys tro ates TOLOTG ee O23 eee Loni d Ome em eOu/o) 
Between 15 and20.................87,010.... 84,818... .46,505... 28,332 
Between:20/and 2550 eee eee dene . 89,067. ...40,827....52,204. ...29,588 
Between 25 and 80...............085 34,828. ...32,669... 40,955... . 25,3871 
Between sland Sosa cek eee 21,708 .... 19,181... 20,830... .18,785 
Betweensoand 40s. ane ener: 18,027. ...14,541....16,599 .... 10,895 
Forty years andupward............25,155....19,905. ...22,808....15,545 
(NGS NSU ICAL Berns aor eioRoa On oe 8386... 719'373.el.0850 eb 2O 

otal eyes cerca ete ee 230,476 224,496 271,982 144,906 


* Of this number 7,813 were under 21 years of age, and 10,945 were above 21 years of age 
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3.—POPULATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We are indebted, says the Columbia (S. C.) Guardian, to the kindness of W. 
R. Huntt, Esq., for the following valuable comparative statement of the census 
of the State. It will be seen that the figures are given for every decade from 


1809 to 1859. 
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Besides the information contained in the table referred to, Mr. Huntt has fur- 
nished us with the following earlier statistics of the white population of the State : 
In 1670, white inhabitants, 150 ; in 1700, 5,500 ; in 1723, 14,000 ; in 1734, 7,233 ; 
in 1765, 40,000; in 1773, 65,000 ; in 1792, 140,178; in 1800, 196,255 


WHITE POPULATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA, FROM 1809 TO 1859 INCLUSIVE. 


Districts. 


ADBEV VLG cate dee ccie re eters 
tANCOLEO Lig corres cue oe 
ALES aINUSs yas ciletelee ects 
All Saints (upper & lower) 
Rarnwellsse ce acnct ess: 
WROBEL a oh ae ia eee pease 
Chesterfield ......... 


Claremont s. ceese a: hint 
Mlarend ony Meme <tepseitere 
Darlington sweets cs cece ele 
WAG CHO A pemretsisie tere eee 
Wain Held yaes Me. v atheells.« 


ING Eh Annoodonesoem 1000 
WLANCASTOF. "el terete cise 
Pon elciae sana Seige . 
Lexington. .......6.+.-.- 
NES UO Me sinensis ela cies “6 
Marlborough .......... Sie 
Newberry sc ccs cscehenas 
Oxnnge imc re see se 
Pendleton’. 3.0%. -ss0G. 
PORK ORS terre sasisiiensy se ais 
Prince William .......... 
Prince George Winyaw .. 
Wieland Ws maces 
Spartanburg. ..-. ...... 
Bi mMPOLs sereyrc sis oa sre caie 
StrvA Drews hie ceemveaisien 
St. Bartholomew’s.. ..... 
St. George Dorchester 

St. James Goose Creek... 
St. James Santee...-.---. 
St. John’s Berkley....... 
St. John’s Colleton ..... 


St. Matthew’s.........05- 
Shee BLUES We deketretn Actes 
BE, POUOT Aye see sis esis 
St. Philip and St. Michael 
SA SUBRIT ons lea opareean 
St. Thomas and St. Dennis 
MORIOU op eye ctes o accaroe se 


VOR Kessel eine: ence 


* No return. 


1809. 


12126 


11391 
410 
219 

8262) 


1819. 


15005 
736 
8483 
9452 
4368 
412) 
6119 
2900 
6694 
14942 
9314 
9472 
2767 
5240 
5520 
12971 
4299 
6080 
3502) 
9993 
4252 
20364 


4760 


217482/231828 


1829. 


14832) 


1763 


10978 
9345 
5413 

386 
5583 
3333 
6029 

15060 
9152) 

12586 
3145 
3947 
5509 

12382 
5846 


1874 


13177, 15661 


511 
189 
11047 
2663 
10988 


390 
207 
10878 
2687 
11173 


1849. 


13206 
13441 


250943 257117 


280585 


1859. 


Bos )1889 to 1849. 
“6 |———_ 
S400 5 o 
Se grote 
5a 5 4 
faKe} q Q 
Ar AIA 


* © 
“Ss 
2 \O: 


2a} 919)... 


195 


304112 


14428124617 


13 


4242! 


Increase. 


23727 


1849 to 1859, 


| Decrease. 


es 
= 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 


1.—Appleton’s New Cyclopedia. We 
have recently received Volume V. It 
is an invaluable work for every library, 
is American in its character, is a libra- 
ry in itself, and is the highest standard 
of reference. Though only half as 
expensive, it is better adapted, in many 
respects, to American use than the far 
famed Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
will be found to embody all the great 
results of original investigation which 
distinguish the present century. The 
other volumes will follow in rapid sue- 
cession. We shall have occasion here- 
after to present some of their results 
to our readers. 


2.— Southern Institutes, by Mr. Sawyxr, 
of La. 


We have made some examination of 
the work of Mr. Sawyer upon slavery. 
It seems to be carefully prepared—an 
immense amonnt of very valuable 
learning upon this interesting subject 
has been brought together, analyzed 
and digested, and, barring some care- 
lessness of diction, has been presented 
in quite a readable form. We think, 
however, that more credit should have 
been given to the original sources 
whence the greater portion of the in- 
formation embraced in the volume is 
derived. Mr. Fletcher’s ‘ Studies on 
Slavery,” although somewhat crude 
and ‘undigested, furnishes a considera- 
ble portion of Mr. Sawyer’s learning, 
and it was scarcely fair to have omitted 
all mention of him. 

Although many books upon this 
fruitful subject have been written within 
the past few years, we hail with pleas- 
ure every accession to this species of 
literature. The great book upon 
slavery has yet to be written. In the 
meanwhile such books as Mr. Sawyer’s 
and all books upon the subject subserve 
a valuable purpose as. data for the fu- 
ture philosopher and historian, who is 


yet to treat it as it deserves. None 
but a Southern author of rare abilities 
and calm philosophic temper can do it 
justice. If Prof. Dew were yet living, 
with the ripened experience he would 
have acquired, and with the light fur- 
nished by the incessant discussion of 
the past fifteen years, he might have 
written the great treatise. Asit is, his 
essay, making proper allowance for the 
early period of its appearance, is prob- 
ably the best which has yet been pub- 
lished. It is scarcely to be expected 
that the question of slavery will ever 
be better understood than it is at this 
time. All that is now wanted is some 
master mind to systematize, to arrange, 
to digest and analyze the facts and 
principles now known, and enunciate 
them in easy, familiar, and perspicuous 
style. This work we hope to see per- 
formed in our day, and it will make a 
reputation for all time for the author 
who is fortunate enough to achieye it. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and 
Central Africa, by Henry Barra. 
Vol. WI. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


We have recently published an elab- 
orate article reviewing and extracting 
from the first and second volumes of 
this able work. A contemporary re- 
marks of the third volume :. 


The chief interest of this third volume 
consists in his visit to Timbuktu, which has 
geuerally been regarded as the great com- 
mercial ‘city’ of Negroland ; but, in fact, 
the city has only houses of mud and matting, 
contains but 13,000 souls, or rather bodies, 
and is so poor and wretched that the paltry 
presents of Doctor Barth, bernus, or Arab 
cloaks, pistols, rose-oil (for the people are 
very fond of greasing their wool), tobacco, 
and bits of calico, seem to have been the 
occasion of constant rivalry and dispute 
between the headmen, “sultans” and 
“sheiks,” all the time of his stay. The 
road, too, between Timbuktu and the Niger 
river, was infested at all times by hordes of 
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infidel pagans, (the Fulbe of Timbuktu are 
Mohammedans, at your service, reader), and 
the tribes of the Tawarek were very active 
all round the town in capturing ‘laves, 
which are their principal wealth. 

* * * * * Beret 

On the whole, Doctor Barth’s picture of 
Negroland is not Arcadian. In the midst of 
such a teeming tropical clime, he found the 
black creatures suffering often from famine— 
that was when the slaves of one tribe were 
carried off by another: and we have frequent 
notices of this sort. 

Zogirma may contain from 7,000 to 8,000 
inhabitants; butat that time it was suffering 
greatly from famine, on account of the war 
which had been raging for the last two years 
between the Fulbe conquerors of the country 
and the native inhabitants, the Dendi, who, 
favored by the weakness of the government 
of their oppressors, had risen to assert their 
independence. 

Travelling between Gando and Kambassa: 

Three miles and a half beyond Badda- 
badda, we reached Gaumache, at present 
reduced to a small hamlet, or rather 
“yumde,” inhabited exclusively by slaves, 
and adorned by a few specimens of the 
butter-tree and the dorowa. It was once a 
large walled town; but in the sanguinary 
war between the native Kabawa and the con- 
quering tribe of the Fulbe, it was destroyed 
by the former. 

And again, three miles further on: 

This place which a short time ago was the 
seat of human well-being, had been destroyed 
by the enemy on the 29th of the preceding 
month, and all the inhabitants carried into 
slavery, notwithstanding the presence of the 
expedition which, as [ have mentioned above, 
marched out from Gando to the suczor of 
their countrymen. 

“Carried into slavery.” The Doctor ought 
to have mention that they were carried out 
of one slavery into another: and,’ indeed, if 
any of the slave-owners were also carried 
into slavery they were carried into the 
right place. 


4.—The Telegraph Manual, by Tat. P. 
Suarrver, of Kentucky. New-York : 
Pudney & Russell, 1859. 


Mr. Shaffner, who is well known as 
one of the most experienced and best 
telegraphers in the country, and who 
has had an active part in the establish- 
ment of many important lines, inelud- 
ing the proposed one to Europe, has 
here furnished quite a volume to the 
public, which includes a complete his- 
tory and description of the semaphoric, 
electric, and magnetic telegraphs of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, in 
ancient and modern times, and illus- 
trates the subject with more than six 
hundred drawings, and with several 
steel portraits of eminent telegraphers. 
The curious in such matters will find 
the whole subject of the telegraph, 
theoretically and practically unfolded 
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and explained in a manner that will 
bring it within the comprehension of 
the dullest intellect. 


5.—Beulah, by Avcusta J. Evans. 
New-York: Derby & Jackson, 
1859. 


We are indebted to the author for a 
copy in advance of its regular publi- 
cation. 

Miss Evans is a young lady of Mo- 
bile, of charming address, manners, 
and conversation, who is just now 
making her debut in the literary world, 
and challenging for herself its highest 
honors. With great sprightliness as 
well as depth of intellect, with a wide 
and varied range of information, and 
with much boldness in the discussion 
of social and philosophical subjects, 
she has produced in Beulah, what ma 
be considered one of the- best Ameri- 
can novels. We have read it with 
lively and growing interest, and though 
at times the narrative and discussion 
are spun out to too great length, per- 
haps, there are chapters of deep 
pathos, which are worthy of the 
most eminent in the walks of literature. 
Miss Evans has, a high career open- 
ing upon her, and as she is a na- 
tive Georgian, we extend to her a warm 
Southern welcome. Her reception 
among the authors, publishers, and 
erities of the North is already bril- 
liant, 

“Throughout the work,’ says one 
authority, ‘may be traced an earnest 
desire and effort to lead young and gift- 
ed minds into surer paths than philoso- 
phic systems furnish, and to encourage 
and foster in every soul germs of the 
Beautiful, which, properly developed, 
would insure pure and healthful sthe- 
ties, In fine, Beulah is the history of 
a very gifted and ambitious woman, 
whose life, early overshadowed by 
numerous sorrows, gradually brighten- 
ed as she earnestly strove to discharge 
the duties of her position, and conse- 
erated her talents to the service of the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 


5.—Hours with my Pupils: or, Educa- 
tional Addresses, etc.; The Young 
Lady’s Guide and Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Assistant, by Mrs. Lin- 
coin Puetrs. New-York: Charles 
Scribner, 1859. 


Mrs. Phelps is the sister of the 
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famed Mrs. Willard, of the Troy In- 
stitute, and has herself acquired high 
reputation at the head of the Patapsco 
Institute, Maryland, and as the author 
of several works upon “ Botany,” “ Nat- 
ural Philosophy,’ Chemistry,” ete. 

The present volume is made up with 
extracts from addresses and letters to 
her pupils, covering a period of many 
years, and offering the sagest councils 
to young females upon a thousand sub- 
jects most important to their welfare 
and happiness. We wish that we 
could anticipate its careful perusal by 
this interesting class in every section, 
and that the admirable lessons which 
are inculeated could be brought home 
effectively to at least every Southern 
hearth. The closing address to her 
pupils, on retiring from Patapsco In- 
stitute, is one of much beauty and 
tenderness. 


. Mistory of the South Carolina College, 
by M. Laborde, M. D., Columbia, 
S. C.: Peter B. Glass, 1859. 


Here is a work which will be prized 
by the numerous alumni of the Old 
South Carolina College, as well as by 
scholars throughout the South. It is 
from the pen of the Professor of Met- 
aphysies, Logic, and Rhetoric, and in- 
cludes the whole period of the exist- 
ence of the College from 1801 to date, 
giving an account of the range of its 
studies, the lives of the presidents, pro- 
fessors, and more distinguished stu- 
dents, with catalogues of allthe gradua- 
ting classes, ete. Dr. Laborde has ac- 
complished his task with much ability, 
and we could wish to see as much done 
for our other institutions of learning. 
We have marked many passages, and 
must in our next make elaborate refer- 
ences to the work. 


Mr. Suarryer, who predicted in our 
pages last year, the utter failure of the 
trans-Atlantic Cable Company, and who 
was so much ridiculed at the time, is 
now actively engaged upon a line to 
connect the two continents, which he 
sanguinely hopes to make successful. 
He sailed a few days ago from Boston, 
in a vessel which was chartered by 
himself, in order, with his assistants, to 
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make the necessary surveys and sound- 
ings. He proposes to start for the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, then coast along 
the shores of Labrador to Hopedale, or 
about fifty-six degrees north latitude, 
sounding occasionally to find a deep 
bay, for the American terminus of his 
cable. Thence pass to South Green- 
land, sounding there, and examining 
the country for an underground line, in 
case it should be necessary to have a 
line across Greenland. Thence the 
route will lead to Iceland, where bays 
will be sounded and shores examined 
for a land line. The expedition will 
then go to Faro Islands, where the 
wires will branch, one line running 
southward to Scotland to reach Eng- 
land, the other to Bergen, in Norway. 
The longest cable will be from Labra- 
dor to Greenland, about 500 miles; 
and thence to Iceland, between 360 
and 500 miles, according to the points 
touched ; from Iceland to Faro Isles 
270 miles; from Faro to Scotland 200 
miles ; from Faro to Norway 300 miles. 


A writer in the Charleston Mercury, 
over the signature of a “ Native Geor- 
gian,” has recently written a letter to 
the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, very 
critically examining the memorable 
address which was delivered by him, 
in Augusta, on the second day of July 
last, and sends us a corrected copy. 
He whispers into the ear of Mr. Ste- 
phens some very homespun, and, per- 
haps, unweleome truths, which that 
eminent statesmen will do well to con- 
sider. Among other things the follow- 
ing is said : 


If the South decides in favor of Cuba— 
in favor of “more Africans,” and in favor of 
territories ‘‘ in the tropics,” we may keep on 
deciding, and that is as far as we will ever 
get. Am I right or wrong, Mr. Stephens? 
Iff am wrong, then stubborn facts are mere 
fancies, and the firm convictions of many of 
our wisest and best men gross delusions. If 
Iam right, of what utility was it to recom- 
mend these three measures to the people of 
the South, or even to invite their attention 
to their consideration, without'going farther, 
and suggesting some method whereby we 
might probably succeed in their accomplish- 
ment? You point out aroad to power and 
prosperity which, as we are now prepared, 
we cannot travel. Your speech reminds us 
of other measures of which the South is 
either needful, or it is to her, interest to de- 
feat. She willnever attain justice until she 
can have made such treaties with the govern- 
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ments of the commercial world as her inter- 
ests imperatively require. Her immense 
wealth of agricultural products are of no 
value to her in obtaining her those vast 
beuefits that their proper use would com- 
mand. The tariff policy of the government, 
and its treaties with foreign powers, have 
little regard to her commercial interests, al- 
though she furnishes the greatest portion of 
its exports. In proportion to these, ought a 
nation to receive advantageous concessions 
from other nations. The South does the fur- 
pishing, aud the Union gets the profit and 
the glory ; and the Union has become to be 
the enemy of the South. If the South was 
independent to negotiate for herself, she 
could so use her power as to make it to the 
interest of France, Spain, and England, that 
she should acquire Cuba. Failing in this, 
she could shape her own conduct, and have 
the island on the terms you appear to ap- 
prove. She could treat with “Mexico and 
Central America” for more slave territory. 
She could decline to have any ‘neutrality 
laws” to thwart her true policy ; and if her 
necessities required it could go filibustering. 
She might also even legalize the piracy in 
human flesh on the coast of Africa, and have 
the certain consolation that she was putting 
them to much better purposes than they 
were used for in their barbarous country. I 
do not say she should do this latter. I say 
she should have the power, if her constitu- 
ted authorities so will it, and you say the 
same thing. .JIna word,she should have the 
power to control her own destiny. Now she 
is a manacled giant, and her irons are put on 
her, not after a fair and manly contest, but 
by the trick and cunning which legal forms 
dictate. Yousay ‘“‘ We control the great sta- 
ple which forms the basis of the commerce 
of the world, and if united, can, and will be 
able, in any and every event, totake care of 
ourselves.”’ By the word ‘* we,” you mean 
the people of the South. Well, let them 
unite, and continue united, and with all their 
unity. let them attempt to s-cure either of 
the measures I have named, and their 
“unity? will only the more fully display 
their want of power. There happens to be a 
large and certain majority that will have no 
trouble in disposing of their“ unity.” Hence,* 
we do not, in a national and rightful sense, 
‘‘control the great staple.’ When we sell 
it we get the money for it, and every Euro- 
pean subject has the same right in the price 
of hisown products. We can “take care of our- 
selves’ if we will, “ in any and every event,” 
but the tenor of your speech does not indicate 
any time or contingency when we are to be- 
gin that business. 


In another place we refer to ‘the 
great importance of the forest resources 
of the South, but there is no State 
more favored in this respect than 
Louisiana. The indigenous Sylva of 
this State, as at present known, em- 
braces nearly two hundred and twenty 
species. About twenty species of for- 
eign trees and shrubs have been natur- 
alized in, Louisiana, and many more 
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have been introduced and are occasion- 
ally cultivated. 

No part of the North American Con- 
tinent excels Louisiana in the abun- 
dance, the diversity, the beauty, and 
the utility of her indigenous forest 
trees and shrubs. Her forest resources 
are, as yet, but imperfectly known to 
the best informed of her own citizens ; 
and until more general attention is 
given to this subject, they cannot be 
duly appreciated. 


We were very sorry to have re- 
ceived too late to be accepted the very 
polite and complimentary invitation 
which was sent us by the committee to 
attend a barbecue, to be given at Port 
Gibson, Miss., in honor of Gov. McRea’ 
We are glad to sge this excellent gen- 
tleman, and true-hearted Southerner, 
so highly appreciated and rewarded by 
his friends, and neighbors, and fellow- 
citizens. In regard to one of his prom- 
inent measures, the Richmond Whig 
uses the following remarkable lan- 
guage : 

The whole question is one of policy : and in 
view of the Northern depredations upon us, 
and the Northern political combinations 
against our rights, it israpidly as-uming the 
proportions of absolute salvation to Southern 
States. No measure ever made such adyan- 
ces in popular favor, in the same space of 
time, as this has done within the last two 
years. Its progress has been rapid, though 
silent, and its speed has been augmented by 
the growing conviction that it is essential to 


the existence of the Southern States of the 
confederacy. 


The prospectus of the Democratic 
Standard, published at Concord, N. H., 
has been forwarded to us. It price is 
$1 50 per annum. We are surprised, 
to see how sound a paper, as the follow- 
ing extract will show, can be published 
in the heart of the Black Republican 
region: ‘It maintains the constitu- 
tional rights of the South with their 
slave property in the territories, and 
cordially and heartily approves of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dred Scott case, 
and holds to the protection of slavery in 
the territories, at all hazards, if neces- 
sary.” 


Charles F. Liermur, Civil Engineer 
of Mobile, has invented recently a rad 
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way speed register, and calls our atten- 
tion to the matter in a letter from 
which we extract the following: It is 
certainly an invention of the greatest 
‘importance should it in practice effect 
the purposes which are aimed at, and 
we commend it to the attention of 
railroad companies. 

“The aim of the apparatus is to 
effect, by its adoption, a reform in the 
management of the running depart- 
ment of railways. That such is high- 
ly necessary, and that the subject is 
one of great importance, you are doubt- 
less aware. The want of a good sys- 
tem by which the officers in charge of 
trains are suffered to act, and their 
consequent recklessness, resulting so 
often in deplorable losses of lives and 

operty is universally known. 

« When a train is opce in motion, all 
that is contained therein is dependent 
upon the will and honesty of one in- 
dividual, who is but too often an ignor- 

-ant mechanic, unable to redress the 
losses he has caused. No scheme has 
been devised yet to constitute an ‘ espi- 
onage’ over his actions, the necessity 
of which is admitted on all sides. 

“ The superintendent of a road may 
lay down the rule, for instance, that 
the engine-driver shall not go faster 
than ten miles per hour over a certain 
bridge, well knowing that it is abso- 
lutely dangerous to exceed this rate. 
But who can tell if this rule is 
obeyed or not? Which of the persons 
Heiman train can judge of it, and prove 
Oat 

“Tt is alone when the bridge breaks, 
the train is smashed and several lives 
lost, that it is discovered, and even then, 
the driver, who generally gets safely 
over with his engine, and being the 
only man who knows the facts, will 
throw the blame on the bridge, that 
he went very slow indeed, and eseaped 
unharmed. 

“J wish to draw the attention not 
only of the managers of roads and of 
the stockholders, but also of the travel- 
ling public to this matter, and thus, by 
general sentiment, urge on the intro- 
duction of contrivances effecting this 
purpose.” 


In the present number of the Re- 
VIEW is a new page of advertisements 
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from Richmond, Va. It gives us great 
pleasure to call attention to the pro- 
gress made by manufacturers in that 


_ city, and to solicit for them Southern 


support. 


The Old Dominion nail works is a very 
extensive establixhment producing from 
75,000 to 80,000 kegs per annum, which are 
equal to any in the Union. 

Burger & Boyle are manufacturers of every 
variety of circular saws of the best quality. 

J. W. Caldwell & Co. employ over fifty 
hands in the production of agricultural im- 
plements of every description. 

Francis J. Barns and James D. Brown 
have large establishments engaged in the 
production of iron railings, grates, fenders, 
summer fronts, iron furniture, ete. 


In addition to the cards of our Rich- 
mond advertisers, we call ‘attention to 
the following others : 


1. The Chickering Piano: Tbe House of 
Chickering & Sonsin Philadelphia is one of 
the largest of the kind in the Union, and 
the instrument is regarded everywhere as 
without a superior. Their pianos have now 
been manufactured for thirty-six years. 

2. The Steam Marble Works of John Baird, 
Philadephia, in connection with that of 
Hugh Sisson, of Baltimore. We have re- 
cently had occasion to visit this establish- 
ment, which is one of the most extensive in 
America, and executes the most perfect and 
beautiful monuments, mantels,etc. Designs 
are furnished from the hands of distinguish- 
ed artists. 

3 The card of Fowle & Co., of Boston, re- 
ferring to the oxygenated bitters of which 
they are the proprietors, and of which John 
Wright & Co, druggists, New-Orleans, are 
agents. 

4. The American Watch Company: These 
watches are said on good authority to be 
equal to any other manufactured in this 
country or in Europe. The fact is establish- 
ed by the accurate performance of their time- 
keepers, which is considered almost unpar- 
alleled. equalling the best marine chronom- 
eters. More than 17,000 American watches 
are now in use, and the manufacturers allege 
that they have heard not more than half a 
dozen complaints, arising chiefly from acci- 
dental derangement or misusage of the 
works. 

5. A Farm in Buncombe County, North 
Carolina, This presents an opportunity sel- 
dom to be met with of procuring a summer 
seat in one of the pleasantest and most, 
charming regions in the world, blessed with 
the purest air and water, and most acceptable 
society. See the card of Messrs. Bee & 
Co., Charleston. 


A graduate of Hampden Sidney College, 
Virginia, who has had experience in teach- 
ing, wishes to obtain a situation as a teacher. 
He is competent to teach Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and English 
branches. Good reference can be given as to 
character and qualifications. Address V., 
Farmryille, Va. 
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[Tue following invaluable paper was prepared fer our pages, nd is worthy of - 
the attention of agriculturists i in every section of the Union.: It‘is from the pen 
of Charles L. Fleischmann, graduate, of the Boyal agricultural’ school of Schleiss- 
heim, and formerly, formany years, cdhnected with the United States Patent: 
office. Our Southern readers willytémember’ the exéellent report ‘for. the -Pat-. 
ént office, whieh was prepared, ine 1847, by Mr. F Jeischmann, .on: “the culture | Of . 
sugar. ‘Ther subject of the present essdy has éngaged his: ‘attehtion for. several: 
years; during which he visited many ‘portiotis of Europé.—Eptrors] 


THE rapid developments’ of interndl improvements jn’ Eng. : 
land and the United. ‘Stdtes, and the stimulating ‘influieneg. _ 
whiclt it has produced ‘ upon agriculture, industty,, ‘and’ ‘eowi- , 
merce, have roused the enterprising. epirit ‘of the” whole”. 
world. 

‘ .On the continent of Europe, the: ihtrgduction.:of.. railroad’ 
‘has already imparted.g oreater activity: , to Andusfrial : and. tom: 
‘mercial undertakings. - Russia is, “busy. in “éxtertding ‘railiodds* 
from Europe into her Asiatic poSsessions,andl’ aims. att ‘the: 8: 
tablishment of a regular commerce‘ between two hundred: fhul-- 
lions of Europeans’ ‘and! four hundred- milliorts Of Celestials..: sie 
| Egypt is on-the‘evé of’ ‘agcompltshing the dream: of. its an- 
cient kings, and. the day i is- pear, when. the. famous “canal will 
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be begun, and, by the aid of the present knowledge in engi- 
neering and, mechanical means, brought to a speedy comple- 
tion. 

The embassador, Feruk-Khan, carried lately with him, 
from France, European engineers and material for the intro- 
duction of railroads in the Persian empire. 

The French soldiers prepared the ground from the capital 
of Algiers to the borders of the Sahara, ready to receive the 
necessary superstructure. 

In India the whistle of the steam-horse is heard, and late 
accounts from-Japan state that the intelligent sovereign of 
that curious country, had introduced an electric telegraph, 
and that he intends to build through his empire an iron road. 
Australia is up and doing, and even South America follows 
the example set by her northern brethren at the Isthmus of 

Panama. 

When these various nations will have finally completed 
heir railroads, canals, and telegraphs ; when they build proper 
steam fleets to carry their staple articles to the respective 
markets, who can calculate the immense extension which 
commerce will assume, and what will be the result in regard 
to the price of certain staple articles? The introduction of 
railroads, as far as it goes, and steam navigation, has already 
a marked effect upon the price of breadstuffs in Europe and 
America, and it will undergo still greater changes, when 
other countries of vast agricultural resources shall have com- 
pleted theiy systems of internal improvements. 

The country likely to produce the greatest influence npon 
the price of grain, is Russia. . Until now the exports of Rus- 
sia were limited mostly to the agricultural regions along her 
‘seashore, but when the leading arteries of her railroad system 
strike at the famous grain region, Europe will then be inun- 
dated with cheap breadstuffs, and it remains to be seen*if the 
United States can compete with her at the great trans-Atlantic 
merkets. Russia and the United States are equally well fa- 
vored by nature as to vast extent of good and productive 
lands. 

The fertile district of Russia, is situated in the centre of the 
mpire, running parallel with the shores of the North and 
Black seas, through many degrees of longitude from west to 
éast, extending far back into the uninhabitable regions of 
Asia, forming, comparatively, a narrow strip of land ; but that 
district .being not well watered by navigable streams, the 
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main transport of the products can only be advantageously 
effected by railroads. The distances, however, over which the 
grain has to travel, before reaching the final depot of export, 
are very great, and consequently the expense of transport very 
considerable, especially as that fertile region is destitute of 
timber, coal, and iron, thus making the construction of rail- 
roads very expensive. 

The country north of the grain region, is a continuation of 
forests and marshes, the former diminishing i in productiveness, 
and the latter increasing in extent, as they : approach the North 
sea. The country south of the fertile district consists of enor- 
mous plains, destitute of trees and water, over which the fierce 
winds from the north blow with terrible violence, carrying 
their chilling influence to the very shores of the Euxine sea, 
lowering the temperature of Odessa to that of St. Petersburgh, 
limiting thus the number of agricultural productions to a small 
number of varieties, as for instance, wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats. Indian corn succeeds only in the valleys of the south, 
protected from the icy blasts of the plains. These plains suf- 
fer very often alarmingly from droughts and grasshoppers, and 
the inhabitants of the steppes are obliged to keep continually 
one year’s supply of corn and fodder on hand, for fear of an 
entire failure of crops, which occurs as often as once in four 
years. 

The fertile lands ofthe United States are in that ¢nd many 
other respeets, much: better siguated; they spread from _the 
Atlantit coast through the koundless west-with few interrup- 
tions, to the very shores of the Pacific, watered b¥ powerful. 
streams having their sources at the limits.of the Union, empty- 
ing their: waters into the great high roads of commerce of the 
various oceans which encircle the Republic. Possessed of a 
climate favoring the culture of the tropical plants, as well as 
these of northern climes ; aged countr y well provided with tims 
ber, coal, and minerals, thus facilitating the establishment, of 
railnads,, which have already reached an extension surpassing 
that of all the railroads of Europe together. Canals eonnéct 
rivers and lakes; and the whole system of internal improve- 
raent tends to facilitate the transportation of agricultural 
products at an exceedingly low rate. 

Russia has the advantage of greater proximity.to the lead- 
ing European markets, w hich she car easily reach by land of. 
sea. 

Her commercial navy is however not very largé, consisting: 
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of 1,416 merchant vessels, of 172,605 tons burden. Most of 
her trade is carried on in foreign bottoms. 

The United States possessesa commercial navy which ex- 
ceeds that of any other country ; amounting to 6,072,235 
tons, represented by 38,000 vessels. 

She will have the preference in trade, as she is able to take 
more or less goods in exchange for her staple articles, whereas 
Russia requires gold or silver, having little need of the luxu- 
ries of life for a people which is scarcely half civilized, dressed 
in sheepskins and coarse woollen stuffs, living exclusively on 
the product of the land. Thus the United States will always 
secure a return freight, and diminish her expenses further 
by the transportation of emigrants. 

The advantages stand so far in favor of the United States ; 
but when we come to the comparison of the price of labor, 
Russia has a decided advantage over her. The population of 
Russia amounts to over sixty-two millions, the greatest num- 
ber of which are employed in agriculture, being mostly serfs, 
‘who are obliged to till the soil of the nobles for a scanty allow- 
ance of the necessaries of life. The mode of agriculture gen- 
erally practised in Russia is very primitive ; a few miserable 
implements serve to cultivate the rich mould which produces, 
nevertheless, fine and sure crops, without even allowing the 
land a cart-load of manure, or any other restorative, except a 
number of years of fallow. The numerous flocks of sheep 
yield an abundance of wool, and the large herds of horned cat- 
tle, hides and tallow, from which the nobles derive large reve- 
nues. How the emancipation of the serfs will ultimately in- 
fluence the present system of agriculture in Russia, is difii- 
cult to foretell. The questions arise, can the emancipated 
serfs produce more and cheaper ? or, will their labor, when with- 
drawn from the extensive system, and applied to their own 
property in a more tntensive form, not diminish the produc- 
tion of grain? 

These are vital questions for Russia, which will, however, be 
regulated in course of time. The emancipated serf, from the 
very fact that he becomes a freeman, will need more of the 
comforts of life ; he will endeavor to accumulate and get rich, 
and will be then obliged to make greater exertions to improve 
his land, and to increase his productions. He will ultimately 
produce more, and, having less wants than the agriculturists of 
other countries, he can produce also cheaper. 

The United States have thus to compete against a great 
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amount of cheap labor. Many believe that this disadvantage 
is balanced by the more active and enterprising character of the 
Americans, who are endowed with a higher intelligence, and 
provided with a number of good implements, labor-saving ma- 
chines, and facilities for transportation. 

There is no doubt that the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chines has greatly assisted in extending cultivation. We have 
succeeded in cutting and thrashing grain by machinery, and 
are able now to secure large crops, which had formerly to be 
left partly on the ground and to go to ruin. The improved 
American plow is an excellent implement, scarcely surpassed 
by any plow in the world; but the advantages of an improved 
plow or some other labor-saving machine are not so very great, 
as to influence materially the yield of grain per acre, or to 
reduce the price of grain to such an extent as to enable the 
farmer to compete with grain raised by means of cheap labor, 
but imperfect implements. 

We have seen, inthe northern provinces of Germany, fine 
wheat crops which could not be surpassed by any country, 
yet the lands were prepared by the primitive shovel plow, a 
square piece of iron, attached to a handle and beam, without 
coulter or mould board. 

In countries where land is abundant and cheap, there the 
quality of farm labor in general is less important than the 
quantity. Intensive farming would never pay there; the far- 
mer must avoid all costly operations ; he must farm extensive, 
and raise with the smallest amount of manual labor large 
quantities of agricultural products, and at the lowest rate. 

Russia pursues that system now, and with her large agri- 
cultural population, and enormous herds of working cattle, she 
is able to prepare vast extents of land for grain crops, In 
some of her agricultural districts, we can see fifty and a hundred 
plows at work in one field, each plow drawn by four oxen and 
attended by two men. Such a legion of men and working 
cattle can accomplish a great deal. Although their work is 
very inferior, and their implements exceedingly primitive, yet 
they produce large qnantities of grain, which waits only for 
the opening of the railroad to be carried to the various mar- 
kets in Europe. The American farmer, seeing before him 
millions and millions of acres of fertile land, feels the want of 
such laboring forces, and hopes to substitute the steam for 
working cattle, and to plow the vast plains in the Mississippi 
valley, and overflow the world with grain, 
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The application of steam to plowing is not a recent idea. 
When man saw it propel floating palaces, against the most 
rapid streams, and draw hundreds of tons and hundreds of 
passengers with lightning speed over the rails—when he saw it 
turn and whirl all sorts of machinery with success—the natu- 
ral inference was, why should not steam be employed also to 
plow our land? England, always foremost in improvement 
in agriculture, undertook various experiments, and also hitched 
it to plows and cultivators; the experiments gradually be- 
came more and more successful, until it left no doubt that 
land can be cultivated by steam. ‘The American inventive 
genius, stimulated by these results, set to work, and from the 
latest accounts, has succeeded in plowing an acre in twenty 
minutes. 

How far it is practical must yet be seen. In England or 
France, where the labor of working cattle is at least one hun- 
dred per cent. higher than in the United States, the saving of 
such labor would be of great importance, and the land which 
the working cattle require for the production of the necessary 
food, could be very advantageously used for raising breadstufts. 
But in neither Eneland nor France has the steam-plow been, so 
far, introduced. It seems there exist many practical difficul- 
ties, which grow out of the complicated nature of ¢ntensive 
farming, without mentioning the difficulties which complicated 
and costly machinery occasions in open fields. 

We have always cherished the idea that steam may be 
successfully employed for plowing, and we are still of the 
opinion that it will answer to a certain extent, and in certain 
localities, where, for instance, food for cattle is very dear ; 
and on the other hand, where machinery is cheap and easily re- 
paired, where able engineers are to be had at reasonable wages, 
where fuel is cheap, and water near the field, and where there 
is plenty of capital to enable the farmer to remodel his whole 
farm. 

It would be of great: assistance in breaking up our wild 
prairies. The work could be undertaken in contract by owners 
of a number of steam-plows, breaking up the prairies of whole 
districts, carrying with them the necessary engineers and 
hands, machinery, and tools for repairing, and moving westward 
with the progress of their work. 

But we cannot convince ourselves that the steam-plow will 
beeome general in its application, and that it will entirely re- 
place working cattle, especially as long as we are obliged to 
keep cattle to produce the necessary manure; as long as we 
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have to carry that manure into the fields, to gather and house 
the crops, to transport grain to market, and to perform many 
other jobs about the farm. Whenchemistry discovers a 
cheap and convenient fertilizer, steam-plowing might then be 
more advantageous ; but as long as such a discovery has not, 
been made, the steam-plow will be only instrumental, by our 
present mode of exhaustion, in deteriorating our fertile lands 
faster, and hastening the ruin of the Western States. It would 
make rich fathers, but many poor sons, and a number of de- 
populated States. 

The application of steam to plowing will be limited, and the 
small farmers have little to fear fromm a depression of prices 
caused by an excessive production by means of steam-plows. 
To escape that influence entirely they must endeavor to find 
means to produce cheaper, in order to be able to compete 
with their rivals in foreign wheat markets. 

However, the question-is not yet settled, whether the United 
States is in reality a wheat-producing country, and if she will 
be able to calculate much upon exportation, especially if the 
ruinous effect upon that crop shall continue, as it has of late 
years. 

Notwithstanding the United States has such an exten- 
sive territory of the best farming land, the wheat-growing 
region is very limited. The principal staple of the country is 
Indian corn, which is mostly consumed at home, finding little 
demand from abroad. Wheat is the principal grain which is ex- 
ported. Besides the narrow limit wherein it succeeds, it is 
also a very uncertain crop, in consequence of the injurious 
influence of the winter, early frosts, long droughts, the tavages 
of insects, and ordinary diseases of the plént, which force 
many a farmer to abandon the cultivation of that crop; and 
then the production of wheat in the Northern States is rapidly 
declining, and in the Middle States it is almost stationary, and 
even in the Northwestern States, and especially on the prairie 
lands, this crop, so far, proves to be of short duration. 

The question arises, what is the reason of the decline of that 
important.crop? Why should it succeed for a number of years 
and all at once become an uncertain crop ? 

It arises from the simple fact, that the cultivated lands 
throuthout the United States are rapidly deteriorating. This is 
not only true in the Hastern and Western States, but also in the 
Southern and Southwestern States, in the cotton districts. 
' The lands are not deteriorating from a natural cause, but from 
the practice of that exhausting system, which has been carried 
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on most recklessly from the time of the first settlement to the 
present day. 

Many an able writer prophesied the consequences of such an 
injurious system, and the day will come when the American 
farmer will be unable to produce any more profit from his lands, 
unless a change is made in the system of culture now practised. 
If there was not the West to resort to, the old States would be 
scarcely able to support their population. We most humbly 
suggested in various papers, published in official reports, as 
well as in other independent works, the necessity of adopting 
a more rational system, and the establishment of agricultural 
schools ; but such remedies, and especially the latter, are con- 
sidered too slow for our go-ahead generation, and the cry was, 
labor-saving machines, guano, and now a steam-plow. 

The labor-saving machines fulfilled their task, but did 
nothing in the restoration of wornout lands; guano, that active 
stimulant is too costly to be advantageously employed in gen- 
eral, and the long-sought-for steam-plow will only be the 
means of hastening the ruin of more land. 

This is an evil which grows every day more formi- 
dable, and is very difficult to check. ‘Io prove the correctness 
of our assertion, we quote from a very able paper, read at 
New-York before the American Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society, entitled, “‘A Statistical View of American Agri- 
culture, its Home Resources and Foreign Markets, &c., &e., 
by John Jay, Esq., 1859.” 


“Much has been said of late years of a gradual deterioration of the soil in the 
older States, as evidenced in part by the decreasing ratio of crops to the acre, as 
compared with the ratio in former years and with the usual ratio in other coun- 
tries. 

“Mr. Morrell, M. C., of Vermont, by whom a bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives, designed to grant to the several States some ten mil- 
lions of acres to be divided among them in proportion to the number of 
senators and representatives they send to Washington, with the view of promo- 
ting agricultural education and agricultural science, by the establishment of an 
agricultural college in each State, has made some startling statements upon this 
subject. He affirms that agriculture is rapidly declining in every State of the 
Union, that the quantity of food produced bears each year a smaller proportion 
to the number of acres under cultivation, and that over a very wide area some of 
the most useful crops bid fair to become extinct. 

“A writer in the ‘ Year Book of Agriculture, for 1855,’ on the ‘ Alarming De- 
terioration of the Soil,’ referred to various statistics of great significance in con- 
nection with this subject. Some of them regarded Massachusctts, where the hay 
crop declined 12 per cent. from 1840 to 1850, notwithstanding the addition of 
90,000 acres to its mowing lands, and the grain crop absolutely depreciated 
6,000 bushels, although the tillage lands had been increased by the addition of 
60,000 acres. 

“In Indiana the river bottoms which used to produce an average crop of six- 
ty bushels of corn to the acre now produce but forty. In Wisconsin, which is 
younger still, it is estimated that only one half the bushels of wheat are now 
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raised to the acre that were raised twelve years ago ; and the writer declares, as 
the conclusion of the whole matter that‘ the soils of New-England, after all the ad- 
monitions we have reecived, are annually growing poorer, and that even the vir- 
gin lands of the great West are rapidly becoming exhausted by their fertility.’ 

“ He refers to the large falling off of the wheat and potato crops in New-Eng- 
land, which have, however, been replaced by Indian corn, and also to the falling 
off of wheat in Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, and Alabama, to the extent of 60 
per cent. from 1840 to 1850, and assumes that the agricultural statistics of cach 
State tell the same sad story. 

“ As regards a falling off in the production of the country, I think it is clear 
from a comparison, not of wheat and potatoes alone, but of the total products of 
the soil, especially of Indian corn, in 1840, with that of the same crops in 1850, 
that Mr. Morrell is mistaken ; but as productiveness of crops and destructive- 
ness of soil are said to be the two most prominent features of American agricul- 
ture, the large harvests in our young States ought not to blind us to the fact 
that the fertility of those parts of the older States which once yiclded as abun- 
dantly, seems to have been steadily diminishing for a long course of years. 

“This fact is exhibited, not only in the wheat lands of New-England, and other 
parts of the North, but on the tobacco fields of Viryinia, and the cotton planta- 
tions of the South ; and the subject undoubtedly deserves the most careful in- 
vestigation. 

“The deterioration of our soil is doubtless owing, in a great part, to a careless 
system of cultivation, common to new countries where land is cheap and labor is 
dear, and the soil is naturally productive, and the individual cultivator is intent 
upon large immediate rcturns, thoughtless of the permanent fertility of his farm, 
careless of the interests of his successors, and regardless of the prosperity of the 
community at large. It has been suggested that every agricultural people runs 
the same race of exhausting culture, shallow plowing, a continuous eourse of 
impoverishing, with neither rest, rotation, nor sufficient manure; and that ne- 
cessity alone ean convinee them that duty and interest both demand that land 
shall be so tilled as to inerease rather than diminish in fruitfulness. Sueh a ne- 
cessity, in the lessening crops of the Atlantic States, and westward emigration in 
search of more fertile territories, already presents itself to the intelligeut Ameri- 
ican agriculturist ; and the reasonable belief that the same exhaustive system 
will soon begin to tell upon the most productive regions of the West, has led to 
the discussion in agricultural newspapers, and at farmers’ clubs, of the philo- 
sophical causes of the exhaustion, and the best means of renovation.” 


I think that Pennsylvania ought to be excluded from the 
general reproach of exhausting and destroying the fertility of 
the land. 

The original German settlers of the Keystone State, brought 
with them the system of farming of their forefathers, requiring 
a yearly supply of manure. Their fine farms, splendid barns, 
large herds of excellent cattle, and their general prosperity, 
are striking proofs of better farming. J admit that the de- 
scendants of the Germans in Pennsylvania are less speculative 
than their neighbors, but they are more persevering, industrious, 
and, above all, they love the soil, which they aim to improve 
instead of deteriorating it. 

How often have I heard public speakers lauding the vast ex- 
tent of inexhaustible lands, destined to feed the population of 
old, wornout, dilapidated Hurope. 
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If we go on at this rate, as Mr. Jay photographs the pres- 
ent state of our farming prospects, perhaps the day may come 
when we will have to call on old Europe to supply the wants 
of the New World. 

Throughout Europe exist certain systems of farming, where- 
in fallow and manuring have kept the land from exhaustion, 
and enabled the farmer to supply the wants of its population for 
centuries, and it is only since the increase of the population be- 
came so enormous, that Europe receives, now and then, sup- 
plies of breadstuffs from abroad ; which the adjacent countries 
will in future be -able to furnish, as soon as their railroads 
allow exportation. 

Mr. Jay (page 58) remarks: 

“ At present, with occasional exceptions, our average crops per acre are even 
less, in our most fertile and almost virgin States, than in the soil of Europe, that 
has been cultivated for centuries. 

“ Take wheat for instance : the average crop per acre in New-York, Ohio, and 
Indiana, is 12 bushels; in France, it is 18; mm England, 21; in Flanders, 28 5 
in Scotland, 80; (on authority of Professor Johnston), and in New- Bruns- 
wick, 19.” 

Charles the Great introduced that wise measure, the three- 
field system, and it has become the leading system of the 
country. He ordered that all lands belonging to a village 
should be divided in three distinct fields ; one for winter crop, 
one for summer crop, and the third for fallow ; which was re- 
quired to be manured, and in order to enable the farmer to 
produce the necessary manure, he alloted to each village a cer- 
tain amount of pasture land, in common, a certain extent of 
natural prairie, and forest. To this wise system Europe is in- 
debted to its present flonrishing state of agriculture. That 
system required that one third of the land should remain fal- 
low, and to receive some manure, besides the necessary plow- 
ing, whereby the land was invigorated, and properly prepared 
to produce fine crops to this very day. 

The worst system is better than none. Unfortunately, the 
American farmer has none. Ue begins first by exhausting 
the land, and then by introducing a system which is neither 7- 
tensive nor extensive. He plows the land in wide ridges, and 
turns with a patent plow the slices of a few inches in thick- 
ness down, and then up again, cropping incessantly for a num- 
ber of years, and when every particle of nutriment has been 
taken out of the soil by the plants, or washed out by the rains; 
when the surface soil is perfectly lixiviated, when the seed of 
weeds have it completely impregnated, and finally when the 
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weeds overrun itin such a manner that they overpower the 
crop, he quits the homestead of his forefathers and turns his 
face westward in search of a fertile region, where he begins 
again the operation of deteriorating, and thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of those fertile prairies are laid waste, and will 
he, finally, also abandoned. The same is the’ case in the 
South ; in Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, and even Mis- 
sissippi, the lands begin to be deteriorated to such a degree, 
that the emigration from those States continues regularly to 
the fertile plains of Texas and Arkansas. 

The English farmer, favored by cheap and abundant labor, 
and high prices for his products, farms intensive. He keeps a 
large numbcr of live stock, to supply the field with the neces- 
sary amount of manure; he subsoils and drains his fields, 
plows wide ridges, and cultivates his lands with care, and has 
a al of capital to make any improvement which promises 
profit. 

The American farmer has little labor at his command; he 
pays one hundred per cent. more for it than the English far- 
mer; he keeps no cattle for the sake of manure ; his products 
bring lower prices, on account of the great distances it has to 
travel before reaching the final market ; he has no capital to 
command, labors thus under many disadvantages. It is out 
of question to imitate the c¢ntensive system of the English 
husbandry ; it would be better for him to adopt the extensive 
system of the Arabs or the Hungarians, or of the farmers of 
Southern Germany. ‘They have for centuries cultivated the 
same soil, in the. most primitive manner, and with the most 
primitive implements, yet their lands produce to this very day, 
on an average, more than those of our farmers. 

The Arabs, Hungarians, and other nations, have, like the 
American farmer, a plenty of land, but little manual labor ; 
their main aim is to cultivate the greatest extent with the 
smallest amount of labor, without injury to the natural fer- 
tility of the soil. It is no art to ruin lands, but it is an art to 
cultivate them without much manuring, and to retain them 
in a lasting fertility, in which those nations have succeeded, 

ndeed, and it is worth our while to look into their mode of 
farming, and to see whether we could not borrow something 
from them, to save our land from further deterioration. 

The Arabs cultivate alternately a portion of their arable 
lands, and the rest remains for years in succession to pasture. 
They raise very extensively wheat and barley. ‘They prepare 
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their lands exclusively with the aratre or dental, an imple- 
ment still clumsicr and more imperfect than the dental of the 
South of France. 

With this primitive implement, they plow a furrow and 
cover with’the slice—a strip of land which rests intact—they 
continue so with the rest of the field, which has then the as- 
pect of being entirely plowed, although, in fact, they only 
plow one half. Upon these ridges and open furrows wheat or 
barley is sown, harrowed, and left to nature to perfect the 
crop. Atthough the same lands have been thus cropped for 
centuries, without ever receiving any manure whatever, they 
produce fine crops. 

How is it possible that the lands of the Arabs have stood 
this continual cultivation for centuries, without showing signs 
of deterioration, and the rich lands of the West are’ ruined in a 
few scores of years? 

In the first place, the Arabs leave the land, after two or 
three crops, a number of years to pasture. Secondiy, they 
expose their lands as much as possible to the influence of the 
atmosphere, to act upon the exposed subsoil in the open fur- 
row, and upon the slices, weathering the inorganic substances 
and decomposing organic matter. Thdrdly, the sward slices, 
which are laid upon an intact strip of land, are not disturbed, 
and have sufficient. time to decompose, and thus the gaseous 
combinations, produced from the decay of vegetable matter 
are not liable to escape, and the soluble salts are retained, 
furnishing to the*oots of the crop a plenty of nourishment. 
Fourthly, one hatf of the field remaining intact, being thus more 
compact, retains nfoisture better, which acts very beneficially 
upon the roots, keeping the crops in vigor, even during the 
hot hours of a tropical mid-day. ifthly, the seeds of weeds 
being buried beneath the slices and intact portion, they cannot 
germinate, remain dormant, or perish. Sixthly, the narrow 
ridges are powerfully affected by the harrow, and furnish 
Juose soil. enough to cover the open furrow, for the grain to 
grow in. 

The system of plowing in the lower Danube valley, resem- 
bles the Arabian. There they make two furrow ridges, leav- 
ing one third of the Jand intact. 

The Bifang system, practised in the upper Danube valley 
and other parts of Europe, consists in four furrow ridges, leav- 
ing a deep open furrow between every small ridge, exposing 
thus the subsoil for a long time, and admitting its admixture 
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into the surface soil. The ridges being high, the rain cannot 
so easily carry off the soluble salts and nutriment, and the 
harrow can be applied with great effect, opening the soil and 
preparing it in a manner that the crop succeeds in the furrows 
as well as on the ridges, at the same time assisting it much to 
drain the land. 

It affords a certain economy of labor over the wide ridge 
mode of plowing, and admits a partial plowing of ‘the ridges 
by diminishing each ridge two furrows, exposing the centre 
portion, for weeks, to the influence of the atmosphere, as well 
as the slices taken from it. 

Imperfect as these modes of plowing land may appear at 
first, yet, on close examination, we find that they possess im- 
portant advantages over our present wide ridge system, that 
the subsoil is much more and for a long-time exposed to the 
influence of light, air, and warmth; that the subsoil is 
always accessible to further plowing or subsoiling; that these 
improving operations can be carried on at any time, and do 
not require immediate execution, as in. our present mode of 
plowing ; that they aim at the very important object, to econo- 
mize labor, to open a great deal of land in the shortest space 
of time and with the smallest amount of manual labor; that 
the soluble combinations are not so easily carried off by the 
rain or drainage; and by regular change of rest and cultiva- 
tion that the lands remain in vigor, and are not liable to be 
exhausted. 

These nations follow certain systems refigiously, without 
deviating from them, without even allowing for the sake of a 
temporary advantage, to overtask their l@nds, which have 
been the source ofinexhaustible supplies for centuries. 

The greater portion of the United States has scarcely been 
settled one century, yet, in many districts, the lands are in the 
utmost state of exhaustion. . 

The deplorable state of deterioration of our farming lands 
must be ascribed to two distinct causes. ‘The one is the con- 
tinual cropping, without any regular system, or even allowing 
to the land a recompense for its services, so much so that even 
the fertile bottom iands begin to refuse to yield those magnifi- 
cent crops of former times. 

The other cause is the shallow furrows, which have been 
gradually deprived of all the elements of fertility ; a mode of 
plowing which hardens ‘the subsoil, making it impervious to 
water, and drowns in wet seasons the poor delicate crops, and 
injures the more powerful corn crops. 
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To remedy the evil, the American farmer is obliged to adopt 
a well-established system of extensive farming, similar to some 
practices in the Old World, which must be observed rigorously, 
not allowing himself to overtax now and then a field for the 
sake of intmediate gain. He must increase his live stock in 
order to accumulate some manure, and must endeavor to ap- 
ply it in the best and most rational manner to his main crops. 
He must introduce a new mode of plowing which will enable 
him to plow more land than he can at present with the ordinary 
mode of plowing. The new mode of plowing must also allow 
him to prepare his land deep, at least ten or twelve inches, in 
the most appropriate’ manner for’ corn, cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar cane; and to penetrate into the subsoil of his old fields, 
where, for scores of years, the soluble matter from the sur- 
face soil has accumulated, and thus enable him to restore 
again his lands, and change their entire character by a proper 
intermixture of the subsoil with the barren’ surface, where the 
nature of the subsoil admits it. Such a mode of preparing 
the soil is obtained in combining the Arabian with the Bifang 
system, whereby all the requisite conditions of proper plow- 
ing are fulfilled, and carried out in the most practical manner. 

This new mode of plowing consists in opening a wide fur- 
row, say from eighteen to twenty-four inches or more, and four 
inches deep, splitting the slice in two, and turning one part of 
it to the right and the other to the left of the furrow. The 
next furrow is to be opened parallel to the first one, and care 
must be had that the slices are placed side by side, to give 
the plowed field the appearance represented in fig. 1. 


Fig. 1. 


The new plow with which we execute this mode of plowing, 
has in the rear another double mould-board plow, which is.set 
six to eight inches below the main plow, thus opening, in one 
and the same operation, a smaller but deeper furrow, giving 
the field the appearance in fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. 


The first and wide furrow being four inches deep, the small 
one eight, makes the centre furrow twelve inches in depth. 
The soil thrown out from the centre furrow is placed on each 
side of it, in the wide furrow, and leaves thus the place wherein 
the corn is to be planted exposed to the influence of the light 
air and warmth, to change not only the physical constitution 
of the soil, but at the same time weathering its minerals and 
promoting the decay of its organic constituents, and facilita- 
ting the proper intermingling of the various kinds of soil, in 
the exact proportion as the one or the other soil may require 
it. When thus the land has been prepared, and exposed during 
the winter or for some time, the harrow is passed over the fur- 
rows, and the loose soil from the slices overlying the intact 
strips is mixed with the subsoil thrown out from the centre 
furrows, and thus mingled together and carried back into the 
furrow. After the operation of harrowing, the field will look 
thus: 
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Fig. 8. 

In the centre of the small furrow thus filled up, are planted 
corn, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, &c. 

The roots have twelve inches of deep pulverized and well- 
mingled soil, to extend in, and the subsequent hilling, which 
by this system can be carried on to the fullest extent without 
injuring the roots of the crops, provides the plants with sufh- 
cient soil to develop their roots in the most complete manner, 
which is very important for corn and the sugar-cane, as we 
will show hereafter. 

The portion of the land which is left intact and covered 
over with the slices from the wide furrow, being compact, re- 
tains moisture longer, and furnishes thus the roots even in 
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long spells of drought with the necessary refreshing elements. 
The following year the same mode of plowing is employed, 
and the deep furrow cut near that one of the preceding year, 
in a manner that in four years the whole land is plowed about 
twelve inches deep, and the subsoil properly intermingled with 
the surface soil, changing its nature, making it more or less 
retentive, according to the character of the substratum and 
surface soil. 

The centre furrow affords thus all the conditions for the 
success of a deep-rooting crop. Every farmer knows that 
Indian corn, tobacco, cotton, and sugar-cane, require deep, well- 
prepared land. ‘The deeper the land is prepared, the better and 
richer is the yield of such crops. 

Prof. De Bow publishes in his able work on the Industrial 
Resources, Statistics, §:c., of the United States, a report on 
Indian corn, signed Joel R. Poinsett (formerly Secretary of War 
of the United States), in which the reporter mentions that in 
a memoir, published by one of the best practical farmers of 
Delaware, it is stated that: ‘'T'o obtain the greatest possible 
quantity of Indian corn from the least allowed quantity of 
land, the soil should be as deep as:the farmer can make—if 
possible twelve inches; admitting the same quality in each 
acre, it will, I think, be found on trial, that if one acre of 
land, the soil of which is four inches deep, and which has 
been plowed for the crop no deeper, will produce twenty bush- 
els of corn, the same acre, extending the soil and plowing 
eight inches, will produce forty bushels, and if twelve inches, 
eighty bushels with the same labor.” 

How many farmers plow over six inches? Very few, and 
Indian corn has to force its powerful roots along the hard- 
ened subsoil to find nutriment in the wornout soil. To as- 
certain at what depth Indian corn projects its roots into the 
soil, I planted, in the spring of 1858, some Virginia corn in a 
rich loam, which had been spaded over at the depth of thirty- 
six inches. It came up well, and went through all the various 
stages of development in the most perfect manner. When the 
ears began to ripen, I removed the soil from around the plants, 
and dug them up with the greatest care, to the very extremity 
of the deticate fibrous roots, and found that they were, onan av- 
erage, about twenty-four inches in length, projecting from the 
stem at an angle of forty-five degrees, each plant having five 
sets of roots, which grew from the joint in circular ranges, 
In the top range I counted twenty-five, in the second below, 
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eighteen, the third twelve, the fourth ten, and the last, or the 
foot range about eight roots. The roots of the first range were 
the strongest, having a quarter of an inch in diameter, and, be- 
ing of a woody nature, very powerful and tenacious ; they de- 
creased i in size as they approached the lowest range, or foot 
roots. Above the range of top roots, the first joint of the 
stalk was provided with a range of strong air roots, inclining 
at the same angle as the ground roots, “toward the ground, 
which, when covered with earth, become perfect roots, soae 
ing that hilling would be of great advantage, if it were not 
done at the expense of the exposure of the roots which are 
forced, in consequence of the shallowness of the ground,,to 
extend along the surface. 

We saw that the roots assumed an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, growing nearly vertically, and not horizontally, a po- 
sition which they are obliged to assume when the ground is 
only plowed five or six incbes in depth, thus forcing them 
to remain near the surface, and be exposed to every change 
which takes place in the weather, and it accounts for the fact 
that corn is at once retarded in its growth, in a cold spring 
and hot summer month; and why many advocate hilling and 
others reject it. 

The improved system prepares the soil at proper depth, and 
protects the roots from ever coming in contact with the culti- 
vator, or any other implement when working the soil between 
the rows of corn. St prepares the land in such a manner, that 
there is always sufficient moisture to sustain vegetable life, 
even in seasons of uncommon dryness, and it will increase, 
consequently, the yield of the corn crop at least fifty per cent. 

Indian corn is the main staple of our agricultural products, 
and it has been the making of the whole Union. It is the 
surest crop that the first settler can raise, and the surest and 
most profitable for old settlements. Our yearly crop is valued 
at present at $300,000,000, while wheat is estimated at 
$90,000,000, and cotton $100,000,000. T'hus, our new method 
will tend to increase the great staple of the United States. 

For preparing land with the new mode of plowing for wheat 
or other grain, the rear double mould-board plow is replaced 
by a number of small plows, or cultivators. ‘The main double 
mould-board plow opens a wide furrow, and the small plow 
or cultivator opens the subsoil in the wide furrow, five or more 
inches deep. ‘I'he harrow pulverizes the land sufficiently, and 
covers the furrow as well as the slices with fine, loose soil, 
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giving the whole field the aspect of well-prepared land, and a 
sufficiently deep soil for the grain to be planted in. 

The new mode of plowing answers thus fully for deep-rooting 
crops, as well as for small grain and grass crops; and com- 
bines the advantages of deep plowing and intermingling of the 
subsoil, and the econemy of labor, better than any mode of 
plowing ever practised. 

lt answers exceedingly well for prairie lands, and the intro- 
duction of this mode of plowing into the Mississippi valley, will 
open a new era for the farmers and planters. It will estab- 
lish a new system of cultivation, which not only assures the 
faymer rich crops, but it will enable him to raise double the 
amount, and thus extend the culture of corn, wheat, cotton, 
neue, and sugar, over a greater number of acres, aa at the 
same time improve his land materially and lastingly ; increase 
the wheat crop, re-establishing confidence in agriculture, and 
laying the foundation to his individual prosperity, as well as 
of the State and the whole Union. 

For breaking up prairies, the slices being of nine or twelve 
inches in width only, afford little resistance to turn them over, 
and an additional yoke of oxen will be sufficient to execute the 
whole operation at once, in the most perfect manner; and in 
one day, one plow and the customary manual labor and team, 
plus another yoke of oxen, will be able to break up two acres 
of prairieland, ready for planting corn. 

he furrow slices of newly plowed prairies being exceedingly 
tough, a perfect network of roots, and thus resisting for some 
time the lighter sorts of plows, require some time before they 
are properly decomposed so as to be easily worked. In the 
manner the prairies are plowed at present, the farmer re- 
quires a strong team for the second and third plowing to divide 
the partly decomposed slices. With the new mode a light team 
will suffice, because the slicey,can remain two or three years 
if it should be necessary, in tHe same position where the first 
plowing placed them, until the slices, as well as the sod under- 
neath, are perfectly decomposed. In the meantime, the wide 
open furrow offers plenty of loose soil, which the farmer can 
cultivate very advantageously in corn. The undecomposed 
slices furnish enough loose and rich soil for hilling, and after 
the first crop, one horse shovel plow is sufficient to prepare the 
land along the centre furrow in a manner as to produce a fine 
Grp. When the slices are perfectly decayed it requires very 
little power to plow them, and a new beginner on the prairies 
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may get along with one horse for several years, provided that 
the first plowing is done properly and by a strong team. The 
new beginner is thus enabled to raise at once a sure and large 
crop of corn, with the smallest amount of cattle labor, and 
economize the outlay for additional implements and working 
cattle, facilitating thus greatly the first settling on prairie 
farms affording economy in time, money, and labor, three im- 
portant items in starting a new farin. 

For the older settlers on the prairies, who feel already that 
their lands begin to be less sure for wheat crops, and per- 
ceive a great falling off even in the corn crop, the new mode 
of plowing affords the surest means of restoring the lands to 
their original productiveness. 

All chemical analyses of prairie soil agree therein, that it is 
exceedingly rich in organic matter; that it contains a very 
large amount of nitrogen, giving it that peculiar character of 
fertility. But when the prairie soil is once opened, worked, 
and exposed to the influence of the air, light, and warmth, the 
organic matter decomposes very fast, the rain washes away the 
soluble salts, and the soil gets less productive and continually 
more friable and loose, unfit to protect the wheat crop during 
winter from being thrown out and killed ; thus it happens that 
millions and millions of acres of prairie lands become perfectly 
unfit for wheat and even too poor for corn; yet the remedy to 
make these very lands the best wheat and corn soil is close at 
hand. It would only require deeper plowing in order to bring 
up some of the clay of the subsoil and intermingle it with the 
surface soil to give it a binding medium, making it more 
retentive, which is the most essential condition for wheat soil. 

The new mode of plowing affords the greatest facilities to 
accomplish that great object in the most perfect manner, and 
admits the intermingling of the soils to any degree desirable, 
and restores thus at once thefertility.of the prairies bedded 
upon a proper subsoil. 

To restore the wornout tobacco, cotton, and sugar lands. 
What we have said in regard to the restoration of wornout 
prairie lands, is applicable to any lands with a proper subsoil. 
In plowing deep into the subsoil, and making it proper for 
planting, by intermingling it with the surface soil, the plants 
will find in the new soil plenty of nourishment which has 
been washed into the subsoil, and there retained and stored. 
away, remunerating the planter amply for calling it inte 
activity. 
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Sand land, which, through long cropping, has become per- 
fectly barren, will be much improved by the new mode of 
plowing; even there the subsoil is richer than the surface soil, 
and the cotton plants, for instance, being placed into the cen- 
tre furrow, below the Jevel of the surface, the plants can 
strike their roots deep into the ground, and are thus protected 
from the influence of the sun, and the portions between the 
rows remaining intact, are more compact, consequently more 
retentive, furnish sufficient moisture to the roots and keep the 
plants in vigor. Sand lands should never be too much loosen- 
ed. The new mode of plowing carries that principle into 
effect in the most practical and rational manner, and it will 
be the means to continue to produce large crops of the valua- 
able Sea Island cotton. 

The plow with which the new mode of plowing is 
accomplished, is a simple combination of known parts. It 
costs about as much as three ordinary two-horse plows. It 
will require in new prairie lands, one yoke of oxen more, to 
execute at once the whole operation ef opening the prairie and 
of plowing the centre furrow. In old cultivated lands, two 
yoke of oxen will suffice. 

I prefer a wheel plow to a swing plow. The new plow 
being so arranged that it requires no holding, and no further 
handling than to take it from and put it into the ground; 
thus, one able-bodied man, who understands plowing and 
driving cattle, is sufficient to plow in one day, two acres, 
with twelve inches deep, centre furrows, preparing thus the 
land, in the most suitable manner, for corn, tobacco, cotton 
and sugar, and affording all facilities to intermingle the sub 
with the surface soil, changing the nature of the land in the 
most desirable manner. 

The new mode enables settlers on prairies, to open, with 
about one hundred dollars, sixty acres of land, instead of 
thirty by the present mode, and to raise thus, double the 
amount of corn for several years, with scarcely any further 
outlay of plowing. 

It enables all farmers to extend cultivation over double the 
area of their lands. ‘To produce double the amount of crops, 
with their usual force of manual labor. 

It is the only means to restore worn-out lands, and secure 
to the South large crops of tobacco, cotton, and sugar, and to 
give to the prairie soil that retentive quality, so important to 
the success of wheat, and the sole means to afford the United 
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States a chance to compete, with her breadstuffs, advantage- 
ously in foreign grain markets. 


[The new and improved plow, referred to in the above article, for which letters 
patent have been applied for, consists of two plows with three coulters attached to 
one and the same beam or beams. 

The main plow has a double mould-board, with a proper share and three 
coulters, which are placed in front of the share, in order to divide the furrow 
slice, and to cut and separate it from the land on both sides of the plow. 

Several inches below the main plow, and in the rear of the same, is placed a 
smaller double mould-board plow ; both plows and coulters are well secured to the 
beam or beams. To keep the main plow steady, and to prevent it from pene- 
trating too deep into the soil, there are one or two wheels in the rear and be- 
tween the mould-board over the share of the rear plow, which can be set higher 
or lower, as the nature of the soil may require. 

This plow may be used as a wheel or swing plow. It will be more convenient 
to use wheels in front, to rest the beam upon. 

The mould-board may be made to expand or contract according to the width of 
the share, and the coulters can be set accordingly. ‘I'he rear plow may also be 
made with expanding mould-boards, to open wide or narrow furrows, as circum- 
stances may require.-—EpirTor. ] 
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. Tue rapid growth and extension of our country, the increase 
of population, the annexation of new territory, the admission 
of new States, the building up of new cities, and the magic 
growth of old ones—the changes in the face of the country 
daily effected by agriculture and by internal improvements, 
and various other ever-changing phenomena hourly evolved in 
our wonderful national progress, give annually a new face to 
the country, and require new descriptions. 

The travels of truthful, intelligent, and appreciative foreign- 
ers, best supply this continually recurring desideratum. 

Such a foreigner is Doctor Mackay, and we welcome his 
book as equally interesting, instructive, and useful. ’Tis true 
he is not without his prejudices and his partialities. As an 
Englishman, he loves and prefers England to all other. coun- 
tries, and deems her social and political institutions the best 
in the world. This naturally inclines him to prefer the North 
to the South; but he states fully and -fairly the facts from 
which his opinions are deduced, and on which his preferences 
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are founded, and we think the South will find in his state- 
ments, a triumphant vindication of her institut ions, and that 
our Doctor Mackay, convicted by his own book will stand in 
the predicament of another poet, who had an unaccountable 
dislike for Doctor Fell. 
“TJ do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 
The reason why, I cannot tell. 


But this I know full well, 
T do not like thee, Doctor Fell!” 


The great fault of ninety-nine authors out of a hundred, in 
our day, is, that they are mere caricaturists; they seize upon 
prominent characteristics and magnify them to suit the tastes 
and the intellects of their readers. It is the great curse of 
cheap literature. Men write for the masses, because the masses 
pay best. But the populace delight in caricature. They can- 
not understand or appreciate delicate limning, elegant tra- 
cery, refined and elevated sentiment, original and profound 
thought, nor scholastic learning. The commonplace, the su- 
perficial, the sensual, the gross, and the gaudy, are alone 
adapted to their torpid intellectual tastes. 

Our fashionable novelists, and our fashionable essayists, 
without effort, write down to those tastes, and flood the mar- 
ket with books whose popularity is in inverse ratio to their 
merit. No book pays, unless it be a very bad book, for few 
read good books. 

Doctor Mackay does not serve up a platter for the dura 
allia messorum. He writes neither for truant schoolboys, nor 
sentimental chambermaids. 

His descriptions are not merely striking and graphic, but 
they are just, ae¢urate, and delicate. He sees and he writes 
as a philosophic poet, who can analyze and account for the sen- 
sations and impressions by which he is affected by outward 
objects. 

This duplicate qualification appears in his description of the 
Falls of Niagara. He is not, like the vulgar spectator, stricken, 
amazed, confounded, by its noise, its tumult, its dashing and 
resistless movement. To him it is still, quiet, noiseless, and 
solitary. Its continuous, unremitted roar, the condition and 
the essence of its being and its existence, acts on the ear like 
silence, not noise; for, like silence, ’tis the groundwork on 
which a# other sounds are formed. It has become the ele- 
ment in which the auditor exists, and he is as insensible 
to its influence, as to the weight of the superincum- 
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bent atmosphere. Its steady, unchanging, perpetual cur- 
rent reminds one rather of the stillness of the heavenly bodies, 
than of the movement of the hurricane, the dashing of the 
waves, or the fretful precipitancy of the flooded rivulet. Per- 
petual movement, like this which changes nothing, is but im- 
mobility, because the distance and relation of objects remain 
unchanged. Such is the feeling which it impresses upon the 
spectator. Niagara has no compeer; nothing like it in the 
world. It stands dissociated and alone, the very genius of 
solitude. Surrounding crowds break not in upon its silence, 
its immobility, and its solitariness, for its grandeur abstracts 
the attention of the beholder from all other objects and sub- 
jects, and fills, and absorbs his thoughts. 'The conception 
which we derive of Niagara, from Doctor Mackay’s descrip- 
tion, is altogether different from what we had gathered from 
other writers. If now called to describe it ourselves, we 
should say: ‘* After the first shock of surprise is over ; when 
we have viewed it for some time, and begin to drink in its 
beauties, repose, not action, is the idea that it suggests, and 
the feeling which it inspires. It now seems still, silent, soli- 
tary, and sublime. *Tis the calm, composed presence of Eter- 
nity and of Omnipotence.” 

Our author is correct, felicitous, and appreciative in his de- 
scription of Washington city; of several other cities, and of 
the Mississippi river. _ His book contains too much useful 
statistics, and many wise political suggestions and_ reflec- 
tions. 

Americans may be well gratified by his account of New- 
York, and owe him a debt of gratitude for the boldness and 
magnanimity of his admissions. We extract a part of what 
he writes on this subject: 

“Tn one of his famous letters to the Pennsylvanian, the Jate Rev. Sydney Smith 
accused the whole American people of pride, conceit, and’ presumption. Smart- 
ing under a sense of injuries inflicted upon him, not by the State, or city of 
New-York, which had not the remotest connection with his grievances, real or 
supposed, he hurled this sweeping denunciation against all the States ;, declar- 
ing, among other odd things, in his own odd way, that ‘this new and vain 
people could never forgive England, because Bond street was_ superior to Broad- 

way.’ It is fourteen years since the Rev. Sydney Smith thtis disburdened his 
mind, prompted to do so, by the fact, disagreeable to him, that his pockets had 
been previously disburdened by his own desire of making more than five per cent. 
by the transatlantic investment of his money. But whatever may have been the 
appearance of this great artery of New-York in that remote period of its history, 
a period, when, as travellers told us, pigs prowled about the principad:thorough- 
fares, and layedown at night on the marble steps of marble palaces, in snug and 


affectionate familiarity with Irish emigrants—Sydney Smith’s assertion of the 
inferiority of Broadway to Bond street is ludicrously untrue at the present time 
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Bond street! quotha? Bond street is no more to be compared to Broadway, for 
beauty, extent, life, bustle, and wealth, than a ding farthing of the reign of 
George III. to a bright, new sovereign of the days of Queen Victoria. There is 
no street in London that can be declared superior, or, all things considered, even 
equal to Broadway. It is a street sui generis, containing in itself the character- 
istics of the Boulevard des Italiens at Paris, and of Cheapside, or Fleet street 
in London, with here and there a dash of White Chapel, or the Minories, and here 
and there a dash of Liverpool and Dublin. It is longer, more crowded, and 
fuller of fine buildings than the Boulevard des Italiens; it is as bustling as Cheap- 
side; and more than all, it has a sky above it, as bright as the sky of heaven. 
Its aspect is thoroughly Parisian. Were it not for the old, familiar names of 
Smith, Jones, and Brown, over the doors of the stores and warehouses, and the 
English placards and advertisements that everywhere meet the eye, the stranger 
might fancy himself under, the maximized government of Napoleon III., instead 
of being under that of the minimized and mild government of an American re- 
public—a government so infinitesimally light in its weight, and carried on by per- 
sons so little known, that strangers in this, the ‘Empire State,’ as itis called, 
and even the citizens themselves, are scarcely more cognizant of the name of the 
governor than a Londoner is of the name of the high sheriff of Flaitshire, or of 
the lord lieutenant of Merionetho —[By Revirwrer. The maximized system suit 
cities best, as witness Washington under her increased police force, and New- 
York under the firm, vigorous, conservative rule of Mayor Wood. Baltimore is 
wisely attempting the maximizing system. Government minimized is the folly 
and curse of our day.] 

‘England has given names to the people of Broadway, but France and conti- 
nental Europe seem to have given them their manners. Flag-stafls on the roof 
of every third or fourth house, banners flaunting from the windows, a constant 
rat-tat-too of drums, as detachments of militia regiments (and very fine regiments 
they are, and very splendidly accoutred), pass to and fro, all add to their illu- 
sion ; and itis only the well-known vernacular of the city of St. Paul's, spiced oc- 
casionally with the still more piquant vernacular of the city of St. Patrick’s, that 
bring the cheated fancy back to the reality, and prove to the Englishman that he 
is among bis own people. 

“Were there anything like uniformity in its long lines of buildings, Broadway 
would be one of three or four of the most magnificent streets in the world. Even 
without any general design, for each man builds exactly as he pleases, the street, 
in its details, surpasses any street that the British Isles can show. From the 
Battery, facing the sea, where Broadway has a very ignoble commencement, to 
the Trinity church, there is nothing remarkable about it ; but from Trinity church 
of brown stone, with its elegant spire, to Grace church, built entirely of white 
marble, a distance of nearly three miles, and thence on to Union Square and the 
statue of Washington, Broadway offers one grand succession*of commercial pal- 
aces, Formerly, and perhaps when Sydney Smith wrote—the houses, for the 
most part, were of brick. gaily colored, with here and there a house of brown 
stone, or of granite. But the brick is in gradual process of extirpation, and 
white marble, pnre, glittering, brilliant—without speck or flaw—is rapidly taking 
its place. The St. Nicholas hotel, one of the most sumptuous buildings in New- 
York, is a palace of white marble, with upward of one hundred windows, facing 
on Broadway. ‘To the right, and to the left, and in front, are other palaces of 
the same material, pure as the Parian—larger than the largest warehouse in St. 
Paul’s churchyard, and devoted to the same or similar purposes; some for the 
wholesale, but the greater majority for the retail trade. ‘Dry goods,’ or ‘ Linen 
draper’ store’ compete with each other in the use of this costly material, and 
such has been, and is, the rage for it, that a few years hence a house of any othe r 
material than marble, granite, or iron, will be the exception to the rule in Broad - 
way, and in the main thoroughfares leading from it,east and west. Most of these 
buildings, taken separately, are fine ®Secimens of architecture, but the general 
effect is not striking, from the total absence of plan and method, already alluded 
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to, and which seems to be inevitable in a country where every one is a portion of 
the government, and of the sovereignty, and considers himself bound to consult 
nobody’s taste but his own. But this peculiarity is not confined to America, or 
St. Paul’s churchyard would not be what it is, and the noble proportions of the 
Cathedral would not be marred as they are, by the too close proximity of the 
hideous warehouses that have been gradually piled up around it—monuments 
alike of commercial pride and bad taste, Brown stone edifices rank next in num- 
ber and size to the marble palaces ; and a few of cast-iron, with elegant Corinthi- 
an pillars, add to the variety of architecture in Broadway. Conspicuous among 
the edifices which give its most imposing character to this busy and beautiful 
street, are Stewart’s dry goods store, the iron palace of Messrs. Haughwout & 
Co., such hotels as the St. Nicholas, the Metropolitan, the Lafarge House, the 
St. Denis, the Clarendon, the New-York, and the Astor House. The last men- 
tioned was some years ago the boast and pride of New-York, and the wonder of 
strangers ; but the city has outgrown its southern limits, and stretched itself far 
away to the north and northwest, and new hotels like the St. Nicholas and Me- 
tropolitan have dwarfed the Astor House in size, and eclipsed it in splendor. 
The St. Nicholas makes up from 500 to 700 beds, and the Metropolitan nearly as 
many. Both of these, as well as the others mentioned, represent the magnifi- 
cent scale on which the New-Yorkers do business, as well as the more than Pa- 
risian publicity with which families eat and drink and pass the day.” 


His account of his trip down the Mississippi, from St. Louis 
to New-Orleans, is the best evidence of his descriptive powers. 
The subject is as unpromising as Washington Irving’s ‘“ Rainy 
Sunday in a Country Inn.” In either case the author rises 
above the subject, lends charms to monotony by artistic de- 
scription, and idealizes and verifies the matertem superabat 
opus of Ovid. Most of the description is conveyed in rhyme, 
from which we shall quote. We say rhyme, not poetry—for 
without fervor, passion, sentiment, there can be no poetry, and 
these find no place in a prosperous voyage down the Mississippi, 
unattended by colisions or explosions. ‘The manner in which 
our author treat his subject evinces in its outlines the compre- 
hensive coup d’eil of the philosopher, and in its selection of 
topics and details, the sensitive and discriminating perception 
of the poet. The reader must take our criticisms on trust 
until he has read the book himself, for we have not room to 
verify them by copious quotations. 

He says: ‘‘ We had on board the Philadelphia, on starting 
from the levee, 1,000 head of chickens, 400 turkeys, 1,100 
sheep, 180 hogs, 2,000 barrels of flour, 1,000 sacks of corn, 
400 barrels of pork, besides 200 or 300 bales of hemp and 
cotton, and a load of fuel.” But the ark had only begun to 
load. He tells us in rhyme: 


“ Sometimes, in Missouri, we delayed an hour, 
Taking in a cargo—of the corn and flour ; 
Sometimes, in Kentucky, shipped a pile of logy... 
Sometimes sheep or wkeys; once a drove of hag 
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Ruthlessly the negroes drove them down the bank, 
Stubbornly the porkers eyed the narrow plank, 
Till, at length, rebellious, snuffling danger near, ; 
They turned their Jong snouts landward and grunted out their fear ; 
And the white-teethed negroes, grinning with delight, 
Rode and bestrode them, and charged them in the fight. 
And then came shrill lamenting, and agony, and wail, 
And pummelling and hoisting, and tugging at the tail, ; 
Until the swine were conquered, and southward passed our ship, 
Panting, steaming, snorting, down the Mississtp.” 
Again : 
“ We took on board a cargo of miserable men; 
A freight of human creatures, bartered, bought, and sold, 
Like hogs, or sheep, or poultry—the living blood for gold.” 

A day or two after, he thus graphically describes their mis- 
ery: 

“Whence the sound of music? whence the merry laugh ? 
Surely boon companions, who jest, and sing, and quaff. 
No! the slaves rejoicing—happier than the free, 
With guitar and banjo, and burst of revelry.” 

Do the exiled tenantry of Scotland, driven forth (as our author 
tells us, to make room for sheep) houseless, hopeless, and for- 
lorn), thus rejoice? What are their ¢ntelleciual enjoyments, 
which our author thinks, ‘‘ conquer agony,” and make their 
freedom preferable to negro slavery ? 

The negro is going to a more genial clime, and a better 
home in the South. He has holiday, good: fare, and bright 
prospects ahead. Why not rejoice. But what is to gladden 
the poor “ lixile of Erin,” or the expelled tenantry of Scot- 
land? The tyrant Augustus drove off shepherds to make 
room for soldiers. English landlords sacrifice men to grow 
sheep. 


“ Better to fall before the lion than the wolf!” 
Capital in Europe wields more than kingly power, with 
more than wolfish ernélty. 


The monotony of life on the Mississippi, is very happily hit 
off : 


““ Weary were the forests, dark on either side ; 
Weary were the marshes, stretching far and wide ; 
Weary were the wood-piles, strewn upon the bank ; 
Weary were the cane groves growing wild and dank; 
Weary were the tree stumps, charred and blacked with fire ; 
Weary was the wilderness, without a house or spire ; 
Weary were the log huts, built upon the sand ; 
Weary were the waters, weary was the land ; 
Weary was the cabin, with its gilded wall ; 
Weary was the deck we trod, weary, weary, all ; 
Nothing seemed so pleasant to hope for or to keep ; 
Nothing in the wide world, so beautiful as sleep ; 
As we journeyed southward in our lazy ship, 
Dawdling, idling, loafing, down the Mississip.” 
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Of New-Orleans he thus writes: 


“The docks of Liverpool are busy enough, but there is no life or animation 
at Liverpool at all equal to that which may be seen at the levee of the ‘Cres. 
cent city.’ The fine open space, the clear atmosphere, the joyousness and 
alacrity of the negroes, the countless throngs of people, the forests of funnels 
and masts, the plethora of cotton and of corn, the roar of arriving and depart- 
ing steamboats, and the deeper and more constant roar of the multitude, all com- 
bine to impress the imagination with visions of wealth, power, and dominion, 
and to make the levee as attractive to the philosopher, as it must be to the 
merchant and man of business.” 

Nothing in the book is superior to the description of Wash- 
ington city. We have space but for a short extract : 

“ Besides its capitol with its towering dome, Washington possesses many ele- 
gant public buildings, such as the White House, or executive mansion, the 
Treasury buildings, the Patent office and the Post-office. Were these edifices, 
which are mostly of white marble, concentrated, as they might and ought to 
have been, in the great artery of Pennsylvania avenue, instead of being scattered 
over various portions of the city, Washington might have possessed at least one 
street to rival or surpass the Rue de Rivoli, at Paris. But the opportunity has 
been lost, and can neveragain occur. Still it is impossible not to believe 
Washington will yet become one of the most splendid cities on the continent. 
It has all the elements of beauty, as well as of greatness, both in itself and in its 
immediate environs, and when it becomes as populous as New-York, which it is 
likely to be in fifty years, unless the seat of government be transferred, in the 
interval to some such central place as St. Louis, nearer to the centre of the Re- 
public, the inferior buildings that line its spacious streets will disappear, and 
its ‘magnificent distances’ will be adorned with an architecture worthy of the 
capital city, perhaps, of a hundred young and vigorous republics.” 


Dr. Mackay is obviously a highly conscientious, kind, amia- 
ble, and truthful man. Yet he has his prejudices—prejudices, 
which never distort or color his statements of facts, but which 
occasion him to adopt (not form) opinions without considera- 
tion, and in defiance of all known facts, and of all human his- 
tory and experience. Such is his prejudice against Southern 
climates. Ancient civilization, the terra cognita antiquis was 
confined to the South, as well as in Euirope, Asia, and Africa. 
In Asia and Europe, barbarians possessed the North, and have 
left not a trace of art, science, industry, or energy, behind. 
They were indolent and stupid, benumbed and torpid. Cold 
benumbs and renders inert the mental’ and physical faculties. 
Heat stimulates them into action. The Athenians, Pheni- 
cians, Persians, Egyptians, Carthagenians, and Romans, were 
equally remarkable for industry, intelligence, and enterprise. 
Modern civilization started into life in Venice, Genoa, Arabia, 
Spain, and Portugal. In America, even among the Indians, 
art and industry, and monuments of art and industry, were 
found within and near the tropics. Far to the north and to 
the south, the Indian wasn unmitigated savage. The peo- 
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ple now in Florida and Georgia, near the tropics, are as indus- 
trious, energetic, and enterprising, as any in the world ; while 
torpor (peculiar to cold regions) is creeping over Canada. 
Nay, all the great peoples of the world have not only been 
southerners, but slaveholders, also. Every line of history re- 
futes our author’s doctrine, that slavery and southern climate 
enervates national character, and none more triumphantly than 
the history of our Sunny South—the land of Washington. The 
South has furnished to the nation more great statesmen and 
warriors than the North. Southern enterprise and daring, and 
diplomatic skill, unaided almost, and often opposed by the 
North, have annexed new territories, and quadrupled the extent 
of our dominions. The South, without the aid of foreign im- 
migration, has colonized a much larger extent of territory than 
the North—a territory, not of prairie land, inviting to easy 
cultivation, but of dense, malarious forest, infested by sava- 
ges. She has not only reclaimed and settled this immense do- 
main, but is already producing a larger agricultural surplus 
than any other equal population, And she has done all this, 
and yet fed, and clothed, and housed her laborers, as our au- 
thor admits, far better than the white laborers of Europe are 
fed, or clothed, or housed. The rapid increase of those labor- 
ers is conclusive evidence of their happy condition. The Yan- 
kees may be the ‘‘ sharpest, smartest,”’ most ingenious people in 
the world, but the Southerners are the most industrious, the 
most enterprising, the greatest people if the world. ’Tis they, 
not the North, that govern, and give tone and character to the 
nation. And for why? Simply because their society is in 
that normal, natural state that made Rome, and Greece, and 
India, so distinguished. 

We are the assailed party, and are reluctantly compelled, 
in self-defence, to hurl back upon our assailants, imputations, 
true as to them, false as to uf. 

Our author is entirely in error, when he says of us, while 
commenting on Cannibuls All: ‘* He would not only enslave 
the negroes, but the poor Irish and German immigrants as 
fast as they arrive in New-York,” &c. He is reviewing Can- 
nibals All, In that work we frequently explain our theory, 
which is to this effect: ‘ The social forms of our North and 
South are each excellent, and should not be changed or tam- 
pered with. The social condition of the South is normal, nat- 
ural, historical, and biblical; that of the North, exceptional, 
but admirably adapted to a new country where lands are cheap 
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and abundant, population sparse, capital but little power to 
tyrannize over labor, and wages good. And that until the con- 
tinent is densely peopled, which may never occur, this free 
and exceptional form of society will answer well. But that 
in old and densely-settled countries domestic slavery is prefer- 
able to that slavery to capital and skill which takes the place 
of domestic slavery, when the latter institution is abolished.” 
Now, we are perfectly willing to rest the proof or refutation of 
our theory on the admissions and facts furnished by the Doc- 
tor. In replying to us, he says: ‘If the sole aim, end, and 
enjoyment of the bulk of mankind be to eat and to drink, to 
be clad and housed, and to have no care for the morrow, no 
moral responsibilities, no harassing duties, that make them 
prematurely old, not so much with labor as anxiety, then the 
condition of the slave in the Southern States of the American 
Union is superior to that of the free laborer in Europe.” 

Now this is a distinct admission that the physical condition 
of our slaves is better than that of European laborers. But 
until physical necessities are supplied, there can be no moral 
or intellectual enjoyment. 

The negro’s happiness is all intellectual. He is neither ep- 
icure, glutton, nor drunkard, for, though comfortably and sufh- 
ciently furnished, he has no oppertunity for luxurious sensual 
enjoyment. We venture to say, the author did not see a half- 
dozen fat, or a half-dozen lean negroes in America. They do 
not live to eat and drink like many white men. ‘Their pleas- 
ures are social, and social enjoyment is all intellectual. They 
are not, ’tis true, so fastidious in their tastes as a poet or phi- 
losopher, and this multiplies their pleasures and enhances their 
happiness. Their ‘freedom from care,” the doctor thinks, 
an awful curse; we consider it the greatest blessing. He 
says: ‘‘ To suffer, and to elevate ourselves by suffering, is our 
great privilege as human beings.” But suppose, as with Hu- 
ropean laborers, the suffering depresses us? ‘The Doctor often 
asserts that there is more of liberty ir England than in any 
other country under the sun. So much the worse for Eng- 
land ; for it is the right of the strong to oppress the weak, o 
the property-holder to starve, work to death, or expel the la- 
borer—as caprice or self-interest may dictate. We are saved 
the trouble of analyzing, detecting, and exposing this bva sted 
English liberty, this right of the few to oppress the many, for 
our author has done al! this for us with a master’s hand. Read, 
study attentively what he writes ; then say, if this he the very 
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best specimen of free society, is not this modern experiment 
(in Europe) a cruel and a wicked fatlure ? 

If so, our doctrine, that ‘‘ slave society is the normal, natu- 
ral, and rightful form of society,” is true. Qaod erat demon- 
strandum! Were are our proofs; here, the passages relied 
on : 

“ Traditionally, or poetically, or telescopically, we are told that in England the 
cottages of this class peep out from the verdure of the land; that roses blossom 
at their doors ; that the ivy and the honeysuckle clamber over their walls ; that the 
swallow builds in their thatch ; that the lark and the nightingale, the b'ackbird 
and the thrush, make music fot them; that the honest house-dog watches at the 
gate ; and that their children sport beneath the lofty elms, or make garlands in 
the fields of the butter-cups and the daisies. They are said to be the wealth and 
boast of the nation. Out of their ranks, we are told, is recruited the vigor of the 
generations. They are a bold and independent race. Honesty is their stay. 
Health is their portion. A sufficiency their reward. All this is very fine, but 
unluckily it is not true. Actually, or microscopically considered, what are the 
peasantry of England? Enter one of their cottages, and look around, and all 
the glory and poetry disappears. The peasant is found to be a man of many sor- 
rows. He toils foran insufficiency. He has not wherewithal to cover himself 
in comfort from the inclemency of the weather. His cottage is ill-furnished 
and dirty, and has no convenient separation of apartments for the decencies of a 
family. A dung heap and a cesspool fester at his door. His intellectual life is 
as degraded as his physical. If he reads at all, which is very doubtful, he has 
read the Bible, but whether with understanding, or without it, it is hard to say. 
He goes to church, because his fathers went before him, and because men better 
dressed than himself have set him the example, and urged upon him the duty 
of gxing. Ie is told when he gets there that he is a iniserable wretch ; that, by 
the inscrutable decree of Providence, the many must ever be the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and that he is born into that state, and must live init. Heis 
warned to respect those above him, and to be contented with his lot. If he be a 
true man, he learns, after his own humble and dejected fashion, that there may 
be some chance for him in heaven, if not on earth. If he be not a true man, if 
he have no spiritual life ia him, if he have no hope for the future, he becomes 
reckless and brutal, seeking fur animal enjoyment wherever he can find it, and 
seizing eagerly the coarse pleasures and excitements of the day, lest death and 
annihilation should come upon him, before he has enjoyed anything at the ex- 
pense of anybody. His wife is prematurely old with bearing many children and 
many woes. She labors hard and has no rest. Her children toil before their 
bones have acquired consistency, and the combined labor of the family, provided 
they could procare work for the whole year, might maintain them in coarse food 
indifferently well, and supply them indifferently with coarse raiment. But they 
cannot procure work all the year round, and the moderate sufficiency for six 
months so dearly bought, is painfully beaten and hammered out into an insuffi- 
ciency for twelve. When decrepitude, or old age—and the first often precedes 
the second—comes upon the peasant and his wife, they have no resource but the 
poor rate. They are a broken spirited, and utterly worn down couple, and be. 
come a burden to the community. Ifa young, vigorous man of this class wished 
to possess for himself a portion of his mother earth, he must expatriate himself. 
At home, though no serf de jure, he is a serf de facto. ‘The land is so valuable as 
to shut utterly against him the slightest chance of his ever obtaining one yard of 
ItitOncallaliisxowiin meen ‘As much trash has been spoken of the Scottish 
as of the English peasant. It is said, that though he live in a cold and wet, it 
is not an unhealthy climate. We are told that the grandeur and glories of na- 
ture surround him; that the everlasting hills rear their magnificent peaks on his 
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horizon ; that fresh water lakes of extreme beauty are imbedded among his hills 
and that salt water lochs wander far into the land from the sea, presenting not 
only the sublimity and splendor of scenery to his eyes, but wealth for his wants, 
if he will but labor to search for it. We are told, moreover, that although the 
hills are bleak and bare, the glens and straths are green, and capable of cultiva- 
tion. Even if the country be deficient in coal and wood, nature is so bountiful 
that the peasant need not perish from the inclemency of the climate, inasmuch 
as great tracts of moorland are spread on every hand, affording him an inexhaust- 
ible supply of fuel. But how does the so-called fortunate peasant live? What 
has civilization done for him? What has he done for himself? The answer 
should be that he has done nothing for himself; that he is but half-civilized ; 
that he is worse off than his forefathers; that he lives in a miserable wigwam, 
built of unshapely stones gathered from the debris of the mountains, or lying 
loose on the uncultivated soil; that the interstices between them are rudely plas- 
tered with mud, that he has very often no windows to his hut, and if there be a 
window, a piece of paper commonly serves the place of a pane of glass. When 
tbere is a chimney, a somewhat rare case, an old tub, without top or bottom, 
stuck amid the rotten heather of the roof, answers for a chimney-pot. The door 
is low, and he has to stoop before he can enter it. He gathers his fuel from the 
peat moss, a privilege accorded to him for the labor of a certain number of days 
upon the farm of which the moorland formsa portion. The smoke from the peat 
fire fills his wigwam, and exudes from the door. ‘The floor is of earth, and damp, 
and the cow which he keeps shares the shelter of his roof. He has a little patch 
of ground, reclaimed perhaps from the moorland, fur which he pays a considera- 
ble rent in labor, if not in money, and on this patch of ground he grows pota- 
toes. He has little or no skill in agriculture, beyond the skill necessary to plant 
his potatoes, but does as he is bid in a clumsy way, when bid to work for other 
people. Oatmeal porridge, on which his ancestors grew strong, is a rare luxury 
with him. The eaxily raised and less nutritious potatoe is cheaper, and supplies 
its place. If his landlord, or his landlord’s agent, will permit him, he marries 
upon his potatoes. Ifthe landlord does not wish that he,should marry, for fear 
of an increase of the population, inconvenient always to landlords, who have not 
the skill, the enterprise, or the capital, to employ them, he eithor dispenses with 
the ceremonial part of the business, or emigrates to Glasgow, or some other 
great town, and trusts to Providence to live somehow and somewhere. 

“Tf he remains on his potato patch, and marries by consent, he has a 
large family, for, by a provision of nature, now beginning to be understood by 
political economists, each pair of living beings, threatened with extinction, by in- 
sufficiency of nourishment, become prolific in proportion to the imminency of 
the danger. He is idle and dirty in his habits, and his children are like him. 
If he can now and then get a little oatmeal cake and herring, in addition to his 
potatoes, a little milk for his children, a pinch of snuff now and then, and much 
fiery whiskey for himself, he envies no man in existence, except, perhaps. the 
laird and the minister. All around his wigwam are large tracts of country, ca- 
pable of cultivaiion, if capable people were alluwed the task of clearing, drain- 
ing, and manuring it, and if the owners of these tracts had the energy and capi- 
tal to exercise the duties of proprietorship. Undrained and untilled, these lands, 
if not valuable for raising corn and men, are admirable for raising sheep and pre- 
serving grouse. ‘There is little or no expenditure of capital for these purposes, 
by the landlords. The hill-sides afford excellent pasturage, and as sheep and 
black cattle can be herded in such a country, at a little expense of men and 
money, the land is let out in large farms for this purpose, and at very heavy 
rentals. Additional rentals are procured for the right of grouse-shooting. None 
of the mutton, none of the beef, none of the grouse or other game, finds its way 
to the larder of the peasant, nnless he steals it, which he sometimes does 
taking his chance of the penalty. When peasants grow too numerous for a sheep 
and cattle feeding country, for the confines of a deer forest, or for the due cultiva- 
tion of that more valuable two-legged animal, the grouse, the less valuable two-legged 
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animal—man—is cleared out. The superabundant and useless people are warned 
to depart ina certain period. If they neglect the warning, their wigwams are pull- 
ed down over their heads, and they are left to the moorland and the hill-sides, to en- 
joy an equality of shelter with the moor fowl or the sheep. [Reviewer: Far 
worse than the African slave trade! Better sell them, as Oliver Cromwell did 
his Scotch prisoners, to the colonies. ] 

“The Celtic Irish peasant, when he is at home, leads much the same kind of 
life, except that he is not quite so closely elbowed as the Highlander is, by the 
grouse and the deer. He is not the patient ass that browses upon the thistle, 
and takes insults from all comers. Though he, too, lives in a wigwam, and 
shares it with a pig; the priest comforts him, when no one else takes the trouble. 
When a war breaks out among the nations, this class of men, partly from the 
misery of their daily fare and the wretchedness of their daily attire; partly from 
the ignorance that accompanies extreme poverty, and partly from a barbarian 
love of finery, press, or are pressed into the legions of battle, and die in scarlet 
coats and feathered caps, for the supposed good of their country. If war does 
not require him, and he has neither energy to‘ emigrate nor friends to supply 
him with the means of paying his passage across the Atlantic, he comes over 
to England in the harvesting time, and gains a few pounds, to help him to live 
through the winter. Some of his good friends, who wish to try experiments at 
his expense, settle him on the coast, and Iend him a boat, and buy him nets, and 
tell him to fish in the sea, and not to allow the Danes and Norwegians to come 
down hundreds of miles, and take away the wealth that the great deep affords. 
No doubt the man ought to fish, but he does not. The change is disagreeable 
to the Celt. He does not like continuous hard work. <A potato diet has weak- 
ened his energies. He has no fancy for the sea. He loves the old way. Could 
he be allowed to fish in the rivers, he would be willing enough ; but fresh water 
fish are the property of the landlord, reserved for aristocratic and not ple- 
beian sport and profit. Salt-sea fishing is another matter. There is no landlord 
right upon the ocean. The great deep is free. There is no possibility of deriv- 
ing any rent from its billows: but free as it is, the peasant from the interior 
can make no use of it. He not only detests sea-work, but he has no skill in the 
managemeut of boats or nets. He has, in fact, no liking for or knowledge of the 
business, in any shape or degree..... He prefers to fold his arms in 
his potato ground, and trusts in Providence for the better days which never 
come to those who do not make them. His children swarm half naked about 
him, and when the potatoes fail, get a miserable subsistence by gathering 
iimpets from the rocks, or plucking sea-weed to boil into a jelly.” 
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“ Be assured that no person living, wishes more sincerely than I do, to seea 
complete refutation of the doubts | have myself entertained, and expressed, on 
the grade of understanding allotted to them [the negroes], and to find, that in 
this respect, they are on a par with ourselves..... ; 

“ St. Domingo will, in time, throw light upon the question.” 

Correspondence of Thos. Jefferson, 1809, vol. v., pp.. 429, 476. 


Nearty two generations of men have passed away since 
Jefferson wrote the above words. During that period of half a 
century, the civilized world has made a progress in commerce 
and the useful arts and sciences, unequalled in the whole of 
any two previous centuries. The application of steam as a 
motive power, the introduction of railways, of river and ocean 
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steamers, the invention of the telegraph and cotton gin, the 
improvement in implements of warfare, ship-building, and in 
short of every species of mechanism, from reaping and sewing 
machines upto Great Eastern steamships, are all prominent 
instances of the activity of mind and development of civiliza- 
tion of the last half century. Besides this more positive utili- 
tarian advancement, our knowledge of geology, chemistry, and 
astronomy, has been greatly increased; voyages of discovery 
into the glacial regions of both poles, and into the burning 
sands of the African continent, have been pushed with un- 
daunted vigor and intrepidity, to a greater distance than ever 
before accomplished. Ethnology, a study almost neglected 
fifty years since, has been elevated to the dignity of a science, 
and now occupies the time and labors of the most learned men, 
and by its aid, together with the assistance of the stone books 
of Egypt and Nineveh, our archeologists are beginning to 
write the history of the world backward; and amid all this 
rapid material and mental progress the interests of philanthro- 
py and religion have not been neglected ; never has greater at- 
tention been paid to the wants of the poor and afflicted, to the 
education of the ignorant, or the amelioration of the condition 
of the barbarous ; free hospitals, free schools, and free asylums, 
abound to a greater or less extent in all civilized countries ; 
our prison discipline is reformed, our insane asylums are no 
longer menageries of wild beasts, and our schools are open to 
poor as well as rich; the gospel has literally been preached to 
all nations, and missionaries have been sent to the ends of the 
earth, who, if they do not excel in zeal the self-denying Span- 
ish and Portuguese Catholics who endeavored to convert the 
world in the sixteenth century, may be acknowledged at least 
to carry with them a higher civilization. Such being the prog- 
ress of the most enlightened nations during the first half of 
our century, it may be truly said that there has never been a 
better opportunity for uncivilized nations to break the bonds 
of ignorance, sloth, and degradation; the blessings of civiliza- 
tion have literally overflowed the dark places of the earth, so 
that it has been almost impossible for them to resist being ben- 
efited. 

No country has been more favorably situated for receiving 
these blessings than the Queen of the Antilles. Her indepen- 
dence, achieved early in the present century, every enemy 
banished, or exterminated from her soil, placed in the very fo- 
cus of civilization, midway between.the two greatest nations 
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of the earth, the cynosure of tens of thousands of friendly 
eyes, the object of Christendom’s prayers, the spot of all others 
on earth that could command the ready aid of philanthropists 
of every nation, possessing a soil of unbounded fertility, a corps 
of laborers well instructed in the culture of those articles which 
ever return most remunerative prices, and a climate better 
adapted to the constitution of its inhabitants than any other 
under the sun—with all these advantages, it was to be expect- 
ed that the empire of Hayti would soon assume an important 
rank in the family of nations, or at least occupy a respectable 
position as a land of industrious, moral, and thriving men. 

And, indeed, such were the expectations of the friends of the 
negro race. Let them be but once free, remove the depressing 
shackles of slavery, unbind their arms, said they, and soon we 
shall see a race fully equal to the whites; agriculture will 
progress, commerce be fostered, and the cause of education and 
religion be advanced ; Euclids were to spring from the moun- 
tains, AZsops and Dumas’ were to write verses and romances 
in the valleys, and the golden shores of the Artibonite were to 
witness a pastoral peace and happiness, unequaled in the hap- 
py valley of Amhara, or in the famous Utopia of the Jesuits, 
on the banks of the Panara 

How have these expectations been fulfilled? What has 
been the result of this fifty years’ trial under circumstances 
the most favorable that vould be imagined ? 

Let us honestly search an answer to these questions. 

In 1789, the island of Hayti (then St. Domingo), was the 
brightest jewel in the French crown. At that period the western 
portion or only about one third of the whole island, was all that 
belonged to France, and yet, such was the richness of its soil, 
that this little tract of land comprised, with its abundant prod- 
ucts, two thirds of the exterior commerce of France.* Such 
was the activity of its trade that more than sixteen hundred 
vessels, of various sizes, entered its ports in a single year.t 
The island then possessed 793 sugar plantations, 735 cotton 
plantations, more than three thousand coffee plantations, and 
as many more devoted to the cultivation of indigo ; horses, 
mules, oxen, and other cattle, were abundant; the finest roads 
connected its different ports and cities, and its princely plant- 


* Les Colonies etrangeres, et Haiti, par Victor SCH@LOHER, p. 88. 

+ Macgregor, adopting tables prepared by order of the French Government, makes the 
number of vessels entered in 1789, seyenteen hundred. See Progress of America. Schel- 
cher states the number to be 1,578, citing the authority of Col. Malenfaut. 
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ers lived in a style of luxury and magnificence rarely equalled 
in that day, and now almost unknown throughout the Antil- 
les. Some idea of its trade may be formed by a glance at its 
leading exports, which were of 
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This state of prosperity was suddenly interrupted by the 
French revolution. By the exertions of the abolitionists of 
France (/es amis des noirs), a feud was commenced between 
the whites and mulattoes of St. Domingo, which soon extend- 
ed to the blacks, and ended in the open revolt of all the slaves 
in the island. Most persons are familiar with the history of 
the bloody massacres which occurred between 1791 and 1804, 
during which year the independence of Hayti was proclaimed. 
The white race, being more than thirty thousand persons, were 
completely exterminated, as well as large numbers of the 
mulattoes. In the first two months of the insurrection it is es- 
timated that the negroes had massacred two thousand whites, 
and destroyed more than a thousand coffee, sugar, cotton, and 
indigo plantations, while ten thousand of their number were 
supposed to have perished in the field, and hundreds more by 
the hands of the executioner. In short, it is reckoned*that be- 
tween 1791 and 1804, one hundred and fifty thousand persons 
perished in this bloody contest of races. Nevertheless, in the 
latter year, the island was fully in pessession of the negroes, 
its independence acknowledged, and a negro emperor seated on 
its throne, so that it might reasonably have been expected that 
prosperity and happiness would soon be restored, and the in- 
dustry of the country be developed. The futility of these ex- 
pectations cannot be better illustrated than by an examination 
of the following table, showing the exports from the island, of 
the three leading articles of produce, from the year 1789 to 
1841.+ The decline in the produce of sugar is remarkable, 
and may be accounted for from the fact that. its cultivation 
requires much more labor than is necessary for the raising of 
coffee ; and we are told by M. Schelcher that sugar is now 
actually ¢mported into the island. 


* Macgregor. + Macgregor. . Progress, §c. 
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Exports From Hayti, 1789 Tro 1841. 


Muscovado 


Year Aa Sugar. lbs. Cotton, Ibs. Coffee, lbs. 
WSO fore cleieve sechers scenstrare 47,516,581 | 93,578,300 | 7,004,274 | 76,835,219 
SL SOUR eater Wenetstel say. set cases 540 | 18,518,572 | 2,480,840 | 43,420,470 
ASUS ee preren aesieistiseilotorac 198 | 5,448,567 474,118 | 26,065,200 
SUON tes eeimecle asics necay ore 157 3,790,143 216,103 | 29,240,919 
TS QO MeN est, 2 siecle shsras 2,787 | 2,514,502 846,839 | 35,137,759 
1S OMe SX Lina ncoaee cranks Dowd 600,934 820,563 | 29,925,951 
US 22h essere ean crepe 200,454 592,368 | 24,235,372 
UR PBI Sele a craniero coctio OE 14,920 832,266 | 33,802,837 
NS 2a rerevetesers. ets heselre Aaeteagete 5,106 | 1,028,045 | 44,269,084 
SZON eects ts sinaatcere 2,020 815,697 | 36,034,300 
TS26e apts sneradet carne 82,864 629,972 | 32,189,784 
IBoGodemeooeodae ehh 1,097 wee | 48,852,371 
TSS O% sole deka alse baa 16,199 37,662,674 
i SRY Aap meena G Antec gine 5 otha .... | 80,845,400 
SEO OM ert inet crete a ertkatr. 741 922,575 | 46,126,272 
LEN Cen aaes BaP Oca Cr 1,363 | 1,591,454 | 34,114,717 


Thus the island of the western world which first produced 
sugar, and which, during a period of three centuries, gradual- 
ly increased its export of that article until it reached one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of pounds, immediately on falling into 
the hands of negro masters, neglects almost entirely its pro- 
duction, so that, at the end of fifty years, four hundred and 
fifty thousand stout negroes, who love sugar, as all negroes do, 
are obliged to import it for their own consumption—an unpar- 
alleled &xample of indolence ! 

The production of coffee has fallen off more than one half, 
and yet the raising of coffee requires hardly any labor, and 
that of the lightest kind. The mountain sides, says Mr. 
McKenzie, are Paanered with coffee trees of spontaneous growth, 
which only need clearing to make them most productive, and 
at least two thirds of the coffee cultivated, he was informed, 
was lost for want of labor.* But not only is the cultivation 
of this article neglected, but what is gathered is badly pre- 
pared. When properly cleaned and separated, the coffee of 
Hayti has always been considered superior to any in the West 
Indies, but now it is so badly prepared that it is in but little 
repute in the European markets; and these same remarks are 
applicable to Haytian cotton, cocoa, and logwood.t 

Within the memory of many men now living, this little sec- 
tion of the island now under consideration, exported forly times 


# Notes on Hayti, by Charles Bie Toeee late H. B. M. consul, in Hayti, yol.i., p. 96. 
+ Macgregor. Progress, §c., vol. i,, p. 1200 
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as much cotton as the United States, but in less than half a 
century, say in the year 1841, the United States exported 
more than five hundred times as much as Hayti! A wonder- 
fui commentary on the effects of industry.* 

But it will be said, this rapid increase in the United States 
is the fruit of slavery. True; but what are the fruits of 
this nominal freedom enjoyed by the negroes of Hayti? Set- 
ting aside altogether the destruction of the industry of the 
island, there is not one single particular in which the negro 
slaves of the United States have not the advantage over the 
blacks of Hayti. The fruits of freedom in that island, since 
its independence, in 1804, aré revolutions, massacres, misrule, 
insecurity, irreligion, ignorance, tmmorality, indolence, neg- 
lect of agriculture, and, indeed, an actual renewal of slavery 
under another shape. 

We do not attach too much importance to the sudden de- 
cline of commerce and exportation in the island; that was to 
be expected to a certain extent; but when we consider the 
wealth that a half million of free laborers do produce in other 
countries, and what these very men have produced in their 
own, and compare it with the almost total cessation of exports 
as shown by the table, we are right in supposing, that a peo- 
ple exhibiting such melancholy results during a generation 
and a half of men, are either turning their attention to some 
extraordinary development of internal improvements, or else 
are relapsing into barbarism. It will not do to say that they are 
settling down quietly with their families on their own small 
farms, and industriously enjoying lives of freedom and com- 
fort—first, because we know, theoretically and by experience, 
that a people living in a warm climate, where clothing may 
almost be dispensed with, and upon a fertile soil where the 
fruits of the earth spring forth spontaneously, cannot retain 
their civilization under such circumstances, if they have been 
once civilized, nor emerge from barbarism, if that were their 
condition—and secondly, because we have the concurrent tes- 
timony of travellers to prove that the Haytians are actually do- 
ing what a knowledge of their climate, soil, exports, and finan- 
ces, convinces us that they must be doing—viz., relapsing into 
their former savage state. 

It is only lately that the world is becoming fully aware of 
the importance of commerce and industry, in not only eleva- 


* In 1791 the United States exported only 189,316 lbs. of cotton.—McCulloch, 
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ting and civilizing savages, but in developing the intellect of 
the most enlightened nations. Formerly we were disposed, as, 
indeed, many now are, to sneer at all materéal progress ; it 
was beneath the dignity of intellectual beings, and even the 
missionaries, until very recently, have not only viewed com- 
merce and trade with a jealous eye, but have often endeavored 
to entirely exclude their influence from the field of their opera- 
tions. These ideas are now changed, although the narrow 
and jealous policy that hedged nations in fifty years since, is 
still persevered in by many ; but it is opposed to the spirit of 
the age. 

The Livingstones of Africa and the Bishop Selavyns of 
New-Zcaland, as well as some other missionaries of less note, 
are introducing a new style of thought into the religious 
world, in respect of savages. They now see that religion, and 
industry and commerce, must go hand in hand, or but little 
progress can be made in improving the social and moral con- 
dition of savages, and this, no doubt, is the secret of the great 
success of the Moravians, that they have long put in practice, 
what mankind generally are but just beginning to recognize 
in theory, viz., the importance of material, in developing in- 
tellectual and religious progress. We make this digression 
and dwell upon the consideration of this subject, because it is 
a common argument with the soz-disant friends of the negro, 
that the decline of commerce and trade in Hayti is no proof 
of the retrograde movement of its population in intellect, in- 
dustry, and morals. We shall now show that what theory 
and experience teach facts confirm ; and that the decline of 
commerce and industry has been succeeded by the neglect of 
education and religion, and by the spread of immorality and 
vice. 

And first, as to education : Mr. Scheeleher, an ardent French 
abolitionist, and therefore not likely to make things worse 
than they were, was in Hayti, in 1841, thirty-seven years 
after the blacks had declared themselves capable of self-gov- 
ernment, and, from his account, it would appear that they not 
only believe that they can rule themselves like other men, 
but that they can do so even without instruction. He says 
there are only ten public schools in the whole island, and as 
each of these schools has only one master, they cannot 
certainly contain, one with another, more than one hundred 
scholars each. Here, then, we behold at most, only a thou- 
sand children taught to read and write, out of a population of 
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seven hundred thousand souls! The testimony of Mr. Cand- 
ler, in 1842, is of similar import. Speaking of Port au Prince, 
the capital, he tells us that the population is twenty-three 
thousand, of whom about four thousand are mulattoes, and 
that these latter monopolize what little education is to be had. 
There are only eight hundred and eighty children supposed to 
attend the different schools in that city, but in the one visited 
by Mr. Candler, and marked iu the list given by him as con- 
taining eighty scholars, there were only half that number 
present. 

‘¢ We examined the class,’”’ Mr. Candler remarks, ‘‘ and heard 
some of the boys recite, but found, on the whole, very little to 
approve of.”* ‘The government,” continues that gentle- 
man, ‘has provided no schools for boys, except in the larger 
towns, and for girls nowhere, while, in the country, where at 
least seven eighths of the population are to be found, there is 
as much ignorance as in the days of slavery. In 1841, the 
duty on books was twenty-five per cent., ad valorem.” + 

“It is unfortunately too true,” writes Mr. Harvey, of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, ‘‘ that the Haytians, in respect 
of education, remain in nearly the same state as they were, 
when emancipated from slavery. The mass of the population 
approach, as nearly as possible, to the primitive state. I have 
heard a sergeant unable to count eighteen, express that num- 
ber by three times six.”t In 1838, accordiag to the budget 
for that year, while 1,639,297 gourdes (or Haytian dollars) 
were appropriated by government to keep forty thousand men 
under arms, only 15,816 gourdes were spent upon the educa- 
tion of seven hundred thousand souls plunged in a night of 
ignorance! || All this is the more disgraceful, because occur- 
ring during the administration of President Boyer, who was 
educated in France, and ought, therefore, to have appreciated 
the value of instruction. 

But low as is the state of education in the island, the con- 
dition of the people, in respect of religion, is still more deplo- 
rable. ‘The Haytians,” writes Mr. Harvey, ‘were utterly 
destitute of the means of moral instruction. Though the 
Catholic faith was professedly the religion of the country (it 
being thought necessary, for the sake of appearance, to have 
some form of religious belief), yet few of the Romish clergy 


* Notices of Hayti. by John Candler, pp. 74-76. + Ibid., pp. 17, 42, and 55. 
~ Sketches of Hayti, by W. W. Harvey, p. 207. || Scheelcher, p. 280. 
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were to be found in Hayti, and during a part of Christophe’s 
reign, a Spanish priest whom he had invited to the island, was 
the sole ecclesiastic in his dominions. This man, also, like his 
patron, was an infidel, and so regardless was he of consistency 
of eonduct, and so confirmed in his unbelief, that he was not 
ashamed to avow it openly.* The description of Christophe 
and his court, as given by the gentleman just cited, was cer- 
tainly not calculated to produce in the minds of the people 
much respect for religion. ‘‘ Vain,” he says, “ of their limit- 
ed acquirements, and resolved on being distinguished from 
the superstitious vulgar, they held all religions in sovereign 
contempt, and despised Christianity, especially as one of the 
many systems of priesteraft by which mankind has been de- 
luded and enslaved. Impatient of all restraint, and rejecting 
the distinctions of virtue and vice, as though imaginary, they 
gave free scope to their base passions, and would suffer no ob- 
stacle to oppose their indulgence. One of the barons who 
filled an important office in the state, was known to have no 
less than six women in keeping, and many of the dukes and 
counts were equally abandoned.” 

The clergy, with a few exceptions, are described by all 
travellers as being excessively immoral. Many of them, says 
Mr. Candler, are low-bred Corsicans, notorious for habits of 
debauchery. Bishop England, who visited the island in 1882, 
found it in a ‘shocking state.” Two of the priests in the 
presbytery of Port au Prince had been galley-slaves released 
from bondagé. The immorality and debauchery of others had 
become so notorious that the council of notables took up the 
matter, and when the priests, as spir¢tual persons, refused to 
answer the interrogatories of a lay tribunal, General Boyer, to 
cut the matter short, banished them from the country.t But, 
in spite of these peremptory measures, the clergy do not seem 
to have improved in character. Mr. Schcelcher says that the 
curates live openly with one or two women, and that, far from 
instructing the people, they encourage their foolish supersti- 
tions. One receives ten dollars for prayers designed to produce 
rain, which a laborer desires for his crops; another, five dol- 
lars for exorcising an old woman, &c. In this, and other 
objectionable ways, they gain large sums of money; besides 
which, they make something by their rivalry with the makers 
of grisgris, philtres, charms, and other such-like articles.t 


* Harvey, p, 807, ¢ Candler, p. 101. t Scheelcher, pp. 293, 295. 
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The Rev. S. W. Hanna heard from a tespectable authority the 
same story of priestly Mormonism.* 

In Gonaires, a town of 5,000 inhabitants, at the time of Mr. 
Candler’s visit, there was no public worship of any kind, and 
he sums up his opinion of the religious condition of the island 
in the following words: “Satan, the grand deceiver, wears 
im this land of moral darkness a fourfold face—infidelily, 
ignorance, heathen superstition, and a religion (as taught by 
many of their priests) of folly and lies. Onc or other of these 
qualities may be said to frown in every quarter.” + 

It appears that some charitable persons in England, pitying 
the destitute condition of the people, consigned, a long time 
since, twenty-six cases of Testaments, printed in French and 
English, to the island: they were, however, seized by Presi- 
dent Boyer, and sold by auction at Port au Prince, where they 
were bought by a merchant for only two-and-a-half pence per 
copy, and shipped away from the island. 

Such, then, being the condition of the people in respect of 
education, and of the clergy in respect of religion, the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that indolence and ignorance, 
with consequent immorality, were universally prevalent. ‘ In- 
dolence and inactivity are the characteristics of the country,” 
says Mr. McKenzie; there is a general air of listlessness, 
which may be aptly described as ‘‘a death-like languor, which 
is not repose,” pervading all classes. Men and women may 
be seen lounging under canvas at all hours of the day, chairs 
are provided for the sentries, and even the dogs and pigs wan- 
der about with an apathy unseen elsewhere. 

The men, says Mr. Candler, pass much of their time in 
sauntering, idling, talking, and playing games of chance ; || 
while the few young females that live on plantations seldom 
assist in any labor whatever, but live in a constant state of 
idleness and debauchery. ‘This is tolerated by the soldiery 
and military police, whose licentiousness is gratified by this 
means. 1 

In the plain of Cayes, which, in 1789, according to Moreau 
St. Mery, was one of the finest and most flourishing in the 
island, it was, at the time of Mr. McKenzie’s visit, almost 
impossible to procure laborers: the very little field labor 
effected was generally performed by elderly people, principally 


* See Notes of a Visit to Some Parts of Hayti, by Rey. 8. W. Hanna, p. 65. 
t+ Candler, p. 43, + Ibid., p. 64, § Notes on Hayti, vol. i., pp. 30, 32, 
{| Candler, p. 49. 7 McKenzie, p. 101. 
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old Guinea negroes; no measures of the government could 
induce the creoles to labor, or depart from their habitual licen- 
tiousness and vagrancy. The whole body of proprietors con- 
stantly lamented the total incapacity of the government to 
enforce labor.* Nor did this unwillingness to work arise from 
want of incentives, but from sheer laziness. ‘In spite of the 
inducements of better wages than were usually paid,” says 
the writer just quoted, “and of punctual payment every Satur- 
day, I could rarely, if ever, get the same set of people to work 
two weeks continuously. I found that the produce of one 
week’s exertions, if they could be called so, enabled the laborer 
to enjoy for a considerable period his chief luxury, rum; and 
the necessaries of life are to be procured for a mere trifle, or 
with very little effort.”’t 

This détermined spirit of idleness is not only rapidly ruin- 
ing the negro, but is also destroying the island; and the great 
misfortune is, that it is progressive, as the reader may see by 
referring again to the table we have given, and by a perusal 
of some further facts corroborative thereof. For instance, Mr. 
Towning, a resident of the island, informed the Rev. Mr. Hanna 
that, during a short period immediately succeeding their eman- 
cipation, the negroes were active and industrious, and labor 
could easily be obtained on the sugar estates, but that the 
rising generation, not being brought up to habits of industry, 
were a lazy, idle set. A very important fact, this, and show- 
ing that the negroes, while in slavery, had begun to acquire 
habits of industry: but now the abandoned estates to be seen 
in all parts of the island afford ample proofs that not only the 
negro himself, but the lands he occupies, are reverting to bar- 
barism. Thus here, as wherever this race is found in a state 
of freedom, a blight and curse seem to follow. Attila boasted 
that the grass withered under the hoofs of his horse, and never 
grew again; so decay and ruin follow the track of the free 
negro, in whatever part of the world he plants his foot. 

We translate from the French of Mr. Schceelcher—the W. 
L. Garrison of France—a few sentences recording his painful 
impressions of the changes which have taken place in this 
island under the blighting heel of the free negro : 


“There is something fearful,” he observes, “‘ especially for the abolitionist, in 
the first step one makes upon the soil of Hayti. When you approach, by the 
Cape, this colony, once so powerful, the question arises, ‘Where is the city of 


* McKenzie, vol. i. p. 100. + Ibid, vol. i., p. 37. } Hanna, p. 180. 
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which colonial history has spoken so much, and wtich was called the Paris of 
the Antilles?’ You fancy that you are entering a place suffering from a long 
siege. The pavements are broken, removed, and destroyed ; the spacious streets 
are deserted ; there exist the silence and inanimation which follow great public 
disasters, and only the clothing stretched upon the ground to dry in the sun, 
announces that the inhabitants are not fled, as at the approach of a plague. 
Hardly will the traveller meet with a person of whom he can inquire his way. 
The princely mansions, three stories high, and built of stone in a style surpassing 
that found in any other island in the Archipelago, unprotected from the weather, 
are falling to decay, and are no longer occupied, except by vigorous trees, whose 
green branches pierce through the dismantled windows, whence are falling the 
magnificently-worked iron balconies which adorned them. No one here is 
sufficiently rich even to preserve these vast ruins; and it is only by penetrating 
the interior that you may perceive, leaning against the old wall, a hut where a 
miserable family dwells, and plants bananas in spots which served as vestibules 
to the lordly planters. 

“To day Hayti contributes to commerce a little coffee, a little cotton, a little 
tobacco, and a few other trifles ; and yet this island is perhaps the point of the 
globe to which Providence has been more bountiful than any other. It abounds 
in riches of every description. Its soil, of an inexhaustible fertility, besides 
sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, tobacco, and cocoa, produces the spices of India, all the 
fruits of America, and almost all those of Europe; its forests contain timber for 
building, for veneering, and for dying ; and its mahogany, which is superior to 
that of any other country, is so abundant that the inhabitants use it for firewood. 
Many of its rivers roll golden sands along their beds; it contains mines of copper, 
of iron, of coal, and also, it is said, of quicksilver; it has mountains of sulphur, 
and quarries of marble, of porphyry, and of alabaster ; it possesses jasper, agates, 
fossils, crystals, and argillaceous soils; its mineral kingdom is not less im- 
mensely wealthy than its vegetable ; birds of brilliant plumage and sweet song 
are not wanting, nor are game and the honey-bee. In short, this luxuriant isle 
is a promised land, a paradise on earth.” 


It might be self-supporting, and yet, like an infant in the 
cradle, it requires constant aid. It is tributary to the whole 
world for articles of the first necessity. Our ancient St. Do- 
mingo, which exported 400,000,000 Ibs. sugar, does not now 
make enough for the wants of its invalids; and, to speak truly, 
the only labor that flourishes on the island is the manufacture 
of rum ! 

Even the superb roads and highways of St. Domingo no 
longer exist. ‘‘ From the Cape to Gonaires, from Port au Prince 
to Jacme], all the routes I travelled,” continues this writer, 
‘“Sare nothing more than paths almost impracticable, and often 
even dangerous. The bridges over the rivers are in such a bad 
state that it is necessary to dismount from your horse in order 
to cross them. Horses and asses are at present the only means 
of transport in Hayti.’’* 

Thus, while the civilized world around them are building 
railways, and other facilities of travel, the Haytians are even 


* Col. Etr. et Haiti, pp. 172, 270, 272, and 322. 

“ Such was the want of facilities of communication over the principal routes of the island, 
that the British consul tells us that the dispatches landed from the English steamer at 
Jacmel were on one occasion twenty days on the road before reaching him at Port au Prince. 


he distance is only seyenty miles.”—Mackenzie, vol. i., p. 125. 
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giving up common carriages, and wagons, and high roads, and 
going back to horses and asses, and footpaths through the wil- 
derness, such as their fathers of old and their brothers of to-day 
use in Africa ! 

But idleness appears to constitute, according to the ideas of 
the Haytians, the perfect: gentleman; and the philosophical 
reflections of Dr. Franklin’s negro servant, when visiting Eng- 
land with his master, seem to embody the notions of the whole 
negro race upon the subject of industry. That sable gentle- 
man, when travelling with the Doctor through the manufac- 
turing districts, was very much astonished at the labor and 
activity which everywhere prevailed, and finally expressed his 
ideas upon the subject in the following language: 

‘“‘ Every ting, massa, work in dis country: water work ; 
wind work; fire work; dog work ; man work; bullock work ; 
horse work ; ass work; ebery ting work here, but de hog; he 
eat, he drink, he sleep, he do noting all day; he walk about 
like a gentleman !” 

As a natural consequence of this incorrigible laziness, ig- 
norance, and want of religious instruction, the most shocking 
immorality and degradation prevail throughout the island. 
‘‘Marriage,” says Mr. Scheelcher, ‘is ‘almost the exception.” 
(‘‘ Le marriage est presque une exception en Haiti.”) ‘ Many 
of the Haytian mothers,” remarks Mr. Candler, ‘‘appear utterly 
dead to all moral considerations, and leave their children to 
grow up as they please, the victims of wayward passion and 
of conduct without restraint.”* 

The Rev. Mr. Hanna, who lived for some time in Jamaica, 
says that ‘‘it is customary to talk of the profligacy and irre- 
ligion of Jamaica; unquestionably Jamaica is bad, but this 
place is much worse, and with this unhappy difference, that 
there is no prospect of a change for the better.’’t 

** Among the lower orders,” remarks a writer in the Colonial 
Review, ‘the intercourse between the sexes is almost promis- 
cuous: not one scarcely out of a hundred knows anything 
about marriage. Fora man to have as many women as he 
can procure, is tolerated by law and sanctioned by established 
custom. ‘Tio these he may adhere if he thinks proper, but 
should he spend his time with others, he has little conscious- 
ness of turpitude, and knows nothing of responsibility.” t 

The mode of life of the peasantry is such as might be ex- 
pected. ‘The huts of the poor are nothing more than slave 


* Notices, &¢., p. 55. t Notes ofa Visit, &c., p. 29. 
t Colonial Review, vol. xix., p. 343, 
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cabins. Some branches of trees, interwoven together and 
plastered with mud, often leaving the interior exposed to the 
weather, compose dwellings inferior to those of the Indians; 
they are without furniture, without household utensils, with- 
out chairs,with bamboos for water-pitchers, and calabashes for 
glasses and plates..... The negroes have become entirely 
ignorant of the necessaries of life, or go without them without 
the slightest regret ; they live upon a little water and five 
or six bananas, a species of food for which they have such 
a predilection, that, upon learning tho death of some one, they 
say, in their peculiar language, ‘ Pauvre diable, le quitté ba- 
nanes !’ (Poor devil, he’ll get no more bananas !)’’* 

Mr. Candler’s description of the houses is a little more favor- 
able, for he says, that, though poorly furnished, they were 
decent; in another place, however, speaking of the principal 
city, Port au Prince, he says it is “‘ perhaps the filthiest capital 
in the world.”+ Again he says, ‘‘ The peasantry, through the 
prevalence of heathenism and ignorance, have little emulation 
and few wants, and grow up contented with common fare, 
coarse clething, and enjoyments of a mere animal nature.’’t 

The abolitionist authority frequently cited, and who has 
always been distinguished in France as an ardent friend of 
the negro, thus sums up his views of the complete state of 
degradation to which the negroes have fallen since that (to 
them) elevating power, slavery, has been removed.|| ‘‘The 
Haytians,” he says, ‘are a people badly clothed, guarded by 
soldiers in rags, living with perfect indifference in houses tum- 
bled to ruins, and disputing the possession of filthy streets 
with horses, asses, hogs, and chickens, who seek food in cities 
without police. ‘The people have fallen almost into-a complete 
torpor. They are no longer conscious of the ruin of their 
cities and the misery of their firesides. They do not suspect 
that they are wanting everything. I have seen their senators 
dwelling in straw houses, their instructors and deputies walk- 
ing the streets with their coats worn out at the elbows. Ina 
word, everybody suffers from a sort of general atomy, which 
from material, passes, by an intimate connection, to spiritual 
things.’ 

By this great variety of indisputable evidence, we think 
that the utter prostration and degradation of the island are 


* Scheelcher, p. 265. + Candler, pp. 69, 123. ¢ Ibid., p. 38. 

|| There is no doubt that, though much cruelty was practised on the negroes by their 
French masters in St. Domingo, the state of slavery, even there, was improving the degraded 
and debased character natural to the black race, and that the sum of physical suffering was 


not a tithe of what they haye endured since. 
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clearly proven; but it is necessary to remark, in respect of 
the authorities we have cited, that it has been urged against 
some of them that their statements are colored with prejudice, 
and this charge has been particularly made against her majes- 
ty’s consul, Mr. McKenzie. ‘There is certainly not the slightest 
ground fer this accusation, for there is scarcely any statement 
made by that gentleman in 1827, which is not confirmed 
by Mr. Schelcher in 1841. Further, the Rev. Mr. Hanna 
says: “I have seen Mr. McKenzie’s work on Hayti. As far 
as I can compare the facts he relates with what I daily wit- 
ness, his statements are true and cannot be denied.” Mr. 
Hanna then goes on to state that Mr. McKenzie has omitted 
much that might be said in favor of the people and country, 
and that herein consists his tacit misrepresentation. But the 
truth is, Mr. Hanna’s own notes of travel in the island, con- 
sidering the narrow limits of his observations, convey fully as 
bad an impression of its fallen state as Mr. McKenzie’s do: 
indeed, we do not know which of the several narratives we 
have cited gives the most painful idea of the condition of the 
people. Our authorities are French, English, and American, 
official and unofficial, clergymen and laymen, avowed abo- 
litionists and otherwise, and yet with this variety of nationality, 
education, position, and opinion, we do not know of a party of 
travellers who more nearly agree in their views and observa- 
tions of the actual state of men and things in any given coun- 
try, than do these gentlemen upon the condition of Hayti, and 
their accounts are fully confirmed by the dry, unreasoning 
figures of the customhouse. 

Having then beheld the first fruits of freedom of body, in 
those who do not possess freedom of soul, viz., material de- 
cline, and mental, physical, and moral degradation, we have 
now to notice the next state of misery into which sloth and 
consequent vice rapidly plunge their victims—slavery ; not 
figuratively speaking (the slavery of the passions), though 
that, too, is present, but actual bodily slavery, with its attend- 
ant cruelties and horrors, ten times greater among the black 
race, who have no guide but passion, than among the whites, 
who, at least, in many instances pretend to be guided by rea- 
son and justice, and often by a higher authority. 

First upon the stage appears the Emperor Dessalines, whose 
very name causes a shudder of horror. This negro, who is 
generally characterized as “‘ the monster,” ‘ the fiend,” &c., 
commenced his reign in 1804, immediately after the declara- 
tion of independence. ‘The island fairly groaned under his 
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oppression, and he reminds us more of those bloodthirsty 
African kings, who, far removed from the influences of civili- 
zation, have, for ages, one with another, spent their days in 
destroying the human race. It is said that Dessalines, in his 
short reign of two years, slew fifteen thousand mulattoes. It 
is true that some of his public measures were characterized 
by sagacity and prudence, but nothing could exceed the sav- 
age ferocity with which he wreaked his vengeance upon all 
who were so unhappy as to incur his hatred. The demon 
once aroused within his breast, neither rich nor poor, young 
nor old, male nor female, were safe from the direst efforts of 
his malice. He was put to death, by his own soldiers, in 
1806.* 

Having rid themselves of this cruel master, the people chose 
another negro, named Christophe, as his successor, who, ac: 
cording to the fashion of tyrants in this island, as well as in 
some other places, was first proclaimed president, and after- 
ward crowned king. Like Nero, he commenced his reign 
mildly ; like Nero’s, it ended in cruelty. The Reverend Mr. 
Hanna says of him that, “intoxicated with excess of power, 
and restrained from the indulgence of his passions, by neither 
a sense of religion nor the salutary influence of early educa- 
tion, he became at first capricious and unfeeling, then the 
miserable victim of jealousy and revenge, and, in the end, a 
cold-blooded and remorseless tyrant.t Toward the close of his 
reign, his cruelty became dreadful; he buffeted his generals, 
beat the governor of the Cape, degraded generals to the rank 
of private soldiers, sent his ministers to labor on the fortifica- 
tions, and kept his attendants in arrear of their pay, from ex- 
traordinary avarice.t ‘The citadel of La Ferriere was a monu- 
ment of his cruelty ; the building of it was a vast underta- 
king, and Christophe was determined to make it one of the 
strongest in the world. Captain Agendeau, who worked for 
two years and a half, as a prisoner within its walls, said that 
every stone in the fort, had cost a human life.|| Another in- 
stance of his savage disposition is almost incredible. During 
his absence from Cape Francois, all the mulatto women pray- 
ed openly in church, that he might never return, because of 
his tyranny. When he did return, he had every one of them 
sought out, dragged from their dwellings and murdered. 


* Precis Historiques, etc., etc. + Hanna, p. lv. 
$ Notes, vol. ie, p. 168. || Candler, p. 32. 
§ Harvey, pp. 390 and 393. 
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His tyranny finally produced a conspiracy against him, so 
that an armed force, under the Duke de Marmalade, marched 
against him, and being joined by the personal adherents of the 
king, the latter shot himself in his palace, in October, 1820; 
or, as a Haytian writer expresses it, ‘after having made his 
countrymen groan under a rod of iron and blood, he expiated 
his crimes by committing suicide.* Besides the atrocities 
committed by Christophe, he was carrying on a civil war dur- 
ing nearly the whole of his reign, with Petion, who had been 
elected president of a republic, formed by the people of the 
southern district of the island. The treatment of the prison- 
ers taken by him in these wars, says Mr. Harvey, ‘‘ was of the 
most cruel kind.”’t 

Meanwhile, the eastern part of the island was equally dis- 
tracted. The Spanish Haytians, under General Juan Sanchez, 
were fighting with the French, who still retained some posts 
in that quarter, and at about the same time, the English made 
a descent upon the island and captured the city of San Do- 
mingo. ‘Thus, at one period of its history, the negroes in this 
small island, instead of being compelled merely to till the soil, 
were literally laboring for five masters, viz., a negro, a mu- 
latto, a Spaniard, an Englishman, and a Frenchman, all of 
whom were engaged, to a greater or less extent, in slaughter- 
ing this unfortunate race, whom philanthropists are ever in- 
sisting on placing in positions in which, being without the 
protection of masters, they are left a prey to the cruel. 

Under Boyer, a mulatto, educated in France, the whole is- 
land became united in 1822, into a military republic. Boyer, 
in turn, was obliged to abdicate, owing to a revolt in 1848, 
and with difficulty made his escape to a man-of-war, lying in 
the harbor. He was succeeded by another mulatto, named 
Herard, in 1844. In the same year occurred another revolt, 
and General Guerrier, a negro, was made president. In 
1845, Pierrote became president. More revolts and a rev- 
olution, which placed the administration in the hands of the 
negro general, Riche, in 1846. 

In this year, Soulouque succeeded to the supreme power ; 
and, in 1549, he made an alleged plot to assassinate him, the 


* Harvey, p. 399. Hanna, note to p. lvii. Christophe is said to have slain 15,000 mu- 
lattoes. Scheelcher, p. 239. 

+ Sketches, ete., p. 103. 

¢ One of the insurrections which occurred In 1848, was headed by a black general named 
Dalzon, who. it was said, had determined, if successful, to murder every mulatto, man, wo- 
man, and child, in theisland, and he had decreed that every black who should protect any 
mulatto, would be punished by the tearing out of his eyes and tongue.—McGregor's Prog- 
ress of America, vol. i., p. 1196. 
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pretext for removing all obnoxious persons, of whom many 
fled, and great numbers were beheaded. 

Soulouque crowned himself emperor, under the title of Faus- 
tin I., on the 4th of April, 1851.* 

Thus, besides the indolence and general degradation which 
have prevailed in the island since it has been under negro 
management, there have also occurred innumerable revolts and 
civil wars, which have caused immense destruction of life and 
property, to say nothing of dragging such a large proportion 
of the male population into the service of the army. 

The military system of Hayti now requires a moment’s no- 
tice. The Rev. Mr. Hanna says that ‘‘ one third,” perhaps he 
could almost say, ‘‘ two thirds,” of the population are soldiers.t 
This seems to be an exaggeration, as the general estimate 
made of the numbers of the Haytian army is from 40,000 to 
45,000 men. How great a tax this is upon the people may 
be inferred from a comparison which will enable us better to 
judge of the magnitude of such an army in proportion to the 
contributing numbers. If the British nation, for example, 
maintained an army proportionately large, it wouid number 
1,600,000 men! If France, it would be about 2,000,000 of 
men. ‘The manner of recruiting this large army is often des- 
potic. ‘I am at this moment witness,” says Mr. Schcelcher, 
‘© of a thing which I should find it difficult to believe, if it had 
not passed under my own eyes; for the last eight days, com- 
panies of five, six, or eight soldiers, have been roaming about 
the streets of Port au Prince, bayonet in hand, and collecting 
according to their fancy all the young men wh» seemed to 
them suitable for the service.”’t 

The troops are generally described as a lazy, ragged, igno- 
rant, and often shoeless set of vagabonds. 

The appropriation for the army during the year 1845-’46, 
absorbed out of the general expenditure, which was 45,148,724 
for that year, the enormous sum of $3,786,3 9, or more than 
five sevenths of the whole amount, leaving only 31,362,095, 
for all other branches of the public service.|| 

We now come to a new phase of the so-called freedom of 
Hayti. As might be expected, a condition of affairs similar 
to that described, must soon press heavily on the finances of a 
country. States, if they donot need food like individuals, at 


* Lately deposed. 

+ Notices, &c.. p.56. This gentleman, as we hare before remarked. although he thinks Mr. 
McKenzie’s work gives a false impression, appears certainly to convey t» the mind of the 
reader a worse idea of the state of the country, than is received from the book alluded to. 

$ Haiti, p. 246. \| Maegregor, vol. i., p. 1200. 
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least require funds to keep them alive ; and the rulers of the 
Haytians soon discovered, that, however agreeable in theory 
might be a Utopia without labor, its locality was certain- 
ly not in the Queen of the Antilles, and that a population 
squatted on the earth and sucking bananas, though they might 
be fulfilling their own ideas of terrestrial happiness, just as their 
brethren in Africa have been doing these many centuries, were 
neither profitable to the state, useful to mankind, nor promo- 
ters of morality. ‘he wealth of the island, acquired during 
the days of its industry, was soon squandered ; the disinclina- 
tion of the people to labor prevented the accumulation of more, 
the finances of the government were pinched, and hence origi- 
nated the Code Rural of President Boyer. This code, in plain 
English, reduced the large body of the negroes to slavery with- 
out any guarantee of protection during sickness and oldage. It 
is too long to be copied entirely in this place. We will, how- 


ever, give a summary of its principal provisions. It decrees 
that— 


“ All persons not excepted by the third article must cultivate the earth; they 
cannot quit the country for the purpose of residing in a town or village, without 
the permission of the judge of the peace, who shall not give such authority with- 
out being assured of the morality of the applicant, of his regular conduct, and of 
his ability to maintain himself in the town ; they cannot send their children to 
school, or to be apprenticed in town, without a certificate from the judge of 
the peace ; they can, under no pretext, establish a shop, or sell produce in the 
country, with certain exceptions as to the articles of produce and home manufac- 
ture; they cannot build a house in the country unconnected with cultivation. ... 

‘“‘ All persons not farmers, or proprietors, living in the country, without hav- 
ing contracted with some cultivator, are reputed vagabonds, and must be arrested 
and taken before the magistrate, who warns them that by law they are bound to 
contract, and if they refuse to do so they are sent to prison ; and if they persist 
after eight days’ confinement, they shall be condemned to labor on the public 
works until they agree to make a contract. After a contract is once made the 
provisions for enforcing its execution are strict.* 


To show who were the persons subject to the provisions of 
this act, we transcribe the third article entire : 


CopEr Rurat. 

“Art. 3. Tous les citoyens étant obligés, de concourir 4 sontenir !’etat, soit 
par leurs services, soit par leur industrie, ceux qui ne serront pas employés civils 
ou requis pour le service militaire ; ceux quin’exerceront pas une profession as- 
sujettie a la patente; ceux quine seront pas ouvriers travaillaus, ou employés 
comme domestiques ; ceux qui ne seront pas employés a la coupe des bois pro- 
pres a l’exportation; ceux enfin qui ne pourront pas justifier leurs moyens 


d’existence devront cultiver la terre.” 

Here, then, is a formal acknowledgment, on negro authority, 
that man cannot live without labor, and a confession that ne- 
groes will not labor unless they are compelled to; and the in- 


* McKenzie, vol. ji., pp. 155, 156. 
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ference to be drawn from this, and indeed from the whole his- 
tory of Hayti during the last fifty years, is, that by suddenly 
and violently depriving negroes (as they are now constituted) 
of their white masters in the western world, even though these 
be not perfect, you deprive them of protectors and leave 
them a prey to civil wars, discord, massacres, vice, and conse- 
quent disease, danger of famine from improvidence, and what 
is perhaps worse than all, the despotism of their own negro 
rulers. Besides this, we must consider that the world is not 
yet entirely influenced by the golden rule ; even the most just 
_and enlightened nations make strange confusion between 
meum and tuum ; what, then, is to be expected from those 
whose professions are not so loud? How easily are pretexts 
found for the seizure of provinces and states! And if the av- 
arice of the just can scarcely restrain their fingers from rob- 
bery, what can protect a rich island like Hayti, with a fertile 
soil on the one hand, and 700,000 laborers on the other, strong 
and capable of developing it, from the grasp of some ambitious 
Cortes, Pizarro, or Walker, who will be regularly “ invited” by 
one vf the factions of the country to aid in subduing another, 
but who will end by placing his iron heel on the necks of 
both! And would America or Europe interfere in such a 
case? Have they forgotten LeClerc, and his army of twenty- 
five thousand men sent out by Napoleon, and rapidly destroyed 
by the climate and negroes of this island insatiate of blood ? 
We sincerely hope a better fate awaits it, for to whatever 
depth of degradation the unfortunate people choose to descend, 
we can conceive of no motive which could possibly justify 
any one in again enslaving them so long as they do not infringe 
the rights of others. At present there is certainly not much 
danger of whites being invited there, for such is the hatred of the 
race existing, that no white man can hold a foot of land with- 
in its territory ; no white man can marry a Haytian woman, 
and thereby become entitled to her real or personal estate, nor 
can any white man trade without a special license renewable 
yearly with a heavy fine.* Indeed, under Dessalines, the ex- 
istence of the white race was entirely ignored, that chief hav- 
ing proclaimed a constitution which declared all the inhabi- 
tants of the country black, whatever might be their color.t 
But in spite of all the evidence we have to prove the sad 


* Candler, p.108. McKenzie, &c. 

+ Article 38 of Boyer’s Constitution is as follows : y 

“ Arr. 38. Aucun blanc quelque soit sa nation, ne pourra mettre les pieds sur ce territoire 
@ titre de maitre, ou de proprietaire.” 
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condition of Hayti and its people, there are a few ultra philan- 
thropists who cannot, or will not see it. They flee from truth, 
and when it presses them hard, hide their heads in the sand like 
the ostrich. Had they been Nathan in the days of David, the 
world would never have known David’s sin; they hide truth 
that the truth may prevail, as if a kingdom divided against 
itself could stand; no good cause has ever yet prospered by 
such means; and we are at a loss to conceive how any benefit 
can accrue to the negro race from this constant bolstering up 
of his character, by many who are undoubtedly sincere in 
their motives. On the contrary, is it not quite clear, that if 
the negro be as moral as represented he needs no instructor ? 
if he be industrious there is no necessity for the industrious to 
teach him to labor; if he. have the capacity for self-govern- 
ment there is no reason why the civilized world should lend 
him a helping hand to protect him from the unprincipled ; 
in short, if he is able to take care of himself (as he certainly 
must be, if possessing half the virtues attributed to him by 
some of his friends), in these cruel conflicts of races, in which, 
since the days of the Canaanites, millions of men, who have 
allowed themselves to sink into indolence, vice, and barbar- 
ism, have been swept from the earth by stronger, and gener- 
ally more industrious arms, why then let him stand on his 
feet and show it. 

These utter zealous persons whose only idea is to free the 
bodies of the negro race, regardless of consequences, remind 
us, by the speciousness of their arguments, of Pharaoh’s magi- 
cians, who, by their cunning enchantments, “‘ could make the 
worse appear the better reason.” 

Is the fact stated, that the most gross superstition and irre- 
ligion prevail in Hayti? Immediately Ham’s magicians cite 
the white population of some decaying South American repuk- 
lic as an example of similar darkness and error. Are conclu- 
sive proofs brought of their idleness ? They will point to the 
lazzaroni of Naples. Is it shown that the negroes throughout 
the West Indies practise witchcraft and sometimes the death- 
dealing ordeal? Then we are referred to the Puritans of New- 
England, or the Scotch of the last century. ‘Tables of figures 
proving the abandonment of agriculture and commerce are 
met by counter-tables, so plausibly constructed as to mislead 
all but those well acquainted with the subject. 

And in this manner the whole catalogue of failings and vi- 
ces, observable in the negroes of Hayti or elsewhere, is matched, 
or plausibly accounted for, just as a worthless or abandoned 
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man will sometimes attempt to extenuate his guilt, by citing 
the examples of many illustrious persons, in each one of whom, 
some singie vice of his own was a conspicuous failing, forget- 
ting that while he combines in one the faults of many, he ex- 
ercises the virtues of none ; conspicuous examples of each of 
the faults of the negro may doubtless be formed among the 
civilized races of the earth, but it is the aggregate of all com- 
bined in one unfortunate race, that at present constitutes their 
weakness. 

And so while Ham’s magicians are playing their tricks, the 
subjects of Ham are continually exposed to new plagues; for 
surely, if these magicians can persuade the civilized and _phil- 
anthropic world that humanity has gained by the bloody rev- 
olution in Hayti, by the long list of massacres that have oc- 
curred since, and by the irreligion, immorality, ignorance, 
and indolence, that have reigned during the last fifty years, 
there is no doubt but that we may yet see scenes enacted in 
the United States, compared with which, those in that island 
would be as child’s play. 

We have alluded above to tables of figures made to show 
that the industry of Hayti has not suffered by emancipation ; 
one of these tables, relating to the production of coffee, has had 
quite an extensive circulation, and if its author understands 
the mode of culture of that article, his statements are more in- 
genious than ingenuous. The endeavor is to prove that the 
negroes, notwithstanding the apparent falling off in produc- 
tion, raised more coffee in 1841 than they did in the days of 
slavery, the inference intended to be conveyed being, that they 
are quite as industrious in a state of freedom as in bondage. 
As the reader has seen, the export of that article has fallen off 
more than one half, but the writer of this table tells us that 
the negroes themselves conswme the difference ; a little exami- 
nation will show the character of this statement. 

The difference between the exports of 1789 and 1841 is 
42,000,000 lbs. ; the population of the French side 700,000 


souls ;* hence, every man, woman, and infant, must drink sixty 


* We have said nothing of the population of Hayti because there has beenso much guess* 
work upon the subject that it is almost impossible to form a correct opinion of it. An Afri- 
can clergyman, the Rev. Alex. Crummel, says the population doubled in the twenty-five 
years ending in 1824, He estimatesit, in 1800, at 500,000 souls, and, in 1824, at 935,000. On 
the other hand, Mr. Scheelcher says, that well-informed persons in the island agree that the 
population does not increase. De Gobineau says it diminishes. Humboldt says that on the 
most favorable principles of increase it might have been in 1825, 820,000 which would be 
more than doubling in twenty-five years. But onthe other hand, again, Mr. McKenzie ob- 
tained a semi-official statement, estimating it in 1827 at only 423,042 souls. This gentleman 
remarks that he inade repeated efforts to obtain from government an official estimate, but 
failed todo so. The estimates for the year 1789 are various. A table prepared by order of 
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pounds of coffee per annum, or more than a pound a week 
each ! which is highly improbable. Again, 42,000,000 lbs. 
of coffee require an immense quantity of sugar, and yet the 
Haytians have given up the culture of sugar! Besides this, 
we have already given the statement of one traveller informing 
us that water was their beverage, and of others that their fare 
was coarse; these facts make it difficult to suppose that the 
negroes in Hayti, as a general rule, consume much coffee ; but 
even if they did, it would certainly imply no greater industry 
for a man to go and gather a few berries which grow with lit- 
tle culture, and even spontaneously, than it would for a savage 
living on roots, to use the requisite exertion to lift them 
from the ground and place them in his mouth ; even the sav- 
ages in Africa pluck the bread fruit from the trees when they 
are hungry. 

If Bordeaux were suddenly to cease exporting clarets, it 
would give us a fine idea of the style of labor of the peo- 
ple, to say that they were just as industrious as before, 
but that they now go into the vineyards before breakfast and 
eat the grapes, instead of making them into wine! 

If our views of the condition of this island be thought 
gloomy, they, nevertheless, appear to be true; and we might 
cite the authority of many competent to judge, who have ar- 
rived at, perhaps, darker conclusions than ourselves. We will 
only cite two. Mr. McGregor, the well-known statician, 
after a long examination of the political, moral,.and commer- 
cial state of the country, thus daguerreotypes its past and 
present situation, while considering, with anxious forebodings, 
its future prospects : 

‘“« What the destiny of Hayti may be,”’ he observes, ‘“ we will not attempt to 
determine; further than the revolutions of 1842-46, the expulsion of 
the president Boyer, the atrocities committed by the negroes upon the col- 
ored races—the contests and distractions between the former political men of 
the island—the insecurity which prevails—the non-payment of the instalments 


of indemnity to France—the neglect of agriculture—the consequent. want of 
products for trade, and the lax morals and indolence of the population, are all 


the French government made the number of negroes in the western part of the island that 
year 480,(00; Colonel Malenfaut’s estimate was 700,000; Moreau St. Remy, 450,000. We 
suppose there is not much known about either the past or present numbers in the island. 
Mr, Scheelcher, in 1841, thought the population of the western side was about 700,000, and 
a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica (edition 1856), places it at 740,000. These calcula- 
tions appear not unreasonable. Considering the vitality of the African race, their small re- 
quirements. and the ease of subsistence in Hayti, it is not improbable that the movement 
of the population is, and will be, similar to that of Africa, increasing rapidly at times, and 
then being swept off by wars and epidemics; for not the least severe and cruel infliction 
upon this helpless race, caused by a sudden and violent emancipation. is, that while a peo- 
ple sunk in sloth and vice are peculiarly a prey to diseases such as small-pox, cholera, &c., 
as has been the case in this island, they are almost totally deprived by their ignorance, of 
medical aid, from their own race, and by their folly, of that from any other race. 
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subjects, when deliberately considered, that do not leave us much good to hope 
for, in the prospects of Hayti.”* 


Count de Gobineau, in a work recently published, entitled 
L’ Inegalité des Races Humaines, thus forcibly sums up the 
advantages enjoyed by Hayti, and contrasts them with the 
fruits produced after fifty years trial : 

“There,” he observes, ‘“‘we find institutions not only similar to ours, but 
founded upon the most recent maxims of our political wisdom. All that the’ 
voice of the most refined liberalism, has proclaimed in the deliberative assemblies 
of Europe, during the last sixty years, all that the most zealous friends of the- 
freedom and dignity of man have written, all the declarations of rights and prin- 
ciples, have found an echo on the banks of the Artibonite. No trace of Africa 
remains in the written laws, or the oficial language ; the recollections of the 
land of Ham are officially expunged from every mind; once more, the institu- 
tions are completely European. Let ts now examine how they harmonize with 
the manners. 

“« What a contrast! The manners are as depraved, as beastly, as ferocious, 
as in Detrom,” &e. 


M. de Gobineau then dwells upon the hatred existing be- 
tween blacks and mulattoes; the dreadful massacres perpe- 
trated ; the abandonment of agriculture ; the indolence of the 
people, remarking that industry was not known, even by 
name. In short, drawing a much worse picture of the condi- 
tion of the island, than we have done.t 

“The negroes of Hayti,” he adds. “though removed from Africa by several 


generations, are the same as in their native clime. Their supreme felicity is 
idleness ; their supreme reason murder.’’t 


Finally, if our representation of Hayti, or New Africa, as it 
may more properly be called,§ be correct, it is clear that the 
hopes of the least sanguine, even who lived in the days of 
Jefferson, regarding the future progress to be there displayed, 
have been cruelly disappointed. Yet, we do not pretend to 
say that the question, as to negro capacity being on a par 
with that of the white, is answered. All that we claim is, 
that the lives of two generations of men, living in perfect 
freedom, and surrounded by every possible advantage, is an- 
other added to the many already existing proofs, that the negro 
race will never rise to that point through a process of free- 
dom; and let us add that they are not the only people who 
have been compelled to achieve civilization through long 
periods of servitude. 


* Progress of America, vol. i., p. 1203. : 

+See Essai sur ’Inegalité des Races Humaines, par M. de Gobineau, C. V. 

+ /bid —We have referred to Hotz edition, not having the original. : 

§ Haiti is the aboriginal name of the island, which, in the language of the Indians, mean 
“ mountainous land.” Columbus gave it the name of Hispaniola, or “Little Spain.” The 
French changed its name to St. Domingo, when it fell into their possession. The negroes 
with a great deal of good sense, restored its original name. 
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ART. 1V.—THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE POLITICAL DESTINIES OF THE ISTHMUS. 


Spe axine with geographical propriety, the American Isthmus 
includes that irregular body of land between the eighth and 
nineteenth degrees of north latitude, connecting the two large 
table-lands of North and South America. 

It was discovered in 1502. In that year Columbus landed 
on the eastern shores of Central America, disembarking at Point 
Casinas, on the coast of Honduras. The interior of the coun- 
try, however, was not explored, and the adventurous navigator 
continued his voyage along the coast as far as the Gulf of 
Darien. 

A number of attempts had been made by adventurers, under 
grants from the crown of Spain, to subdue the tribes inhabit- 
ing the regions of Central America, and to plant colonies there 
at different points. The conquest of the country was ulti- 
mately intrusted by Cortez to Pedro de Alvarado, the most 
distinguished of his generals. The campaign was decisive. 
At its termination, in the year 1524, Alvarado was in posses- 
sion of the larger portion of the country ; and although it was 
some years before the natives were completely subdued, they 
were too enfeebled and too much dispersed to present an organ- 
ized resistance. Immediately after the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, Alvarado founded the city of Guatemala; and the whole 
country under that name was added to the immense dominions 
of Spain. 

It seems that the Spaniards united with their plans of colo- 
nization of the ancient country of Guatemala, a zeal, which 
was in a measure sincere, for the propagation of the Catholic 
faith ; and that with the first settlement of the country, a sys- 
tem of instructions and missions was organized. But there 
are, unfortunately, too many proofs of the fact, that notwith- 
standing the care taken for the salvation of their souls, the 
Indians, although they invariably received the ceremonies of 
the new faith with perfect submission, were treated with great 
cruelty under the color of religion, and were put to the sever- 
est tasks of labor by virtue of their vassalage, which the 
invaders compelled them in every instance to acknowledge 
formally. The simple and unwarlike tribes on the north coast 
are related to have received the invaders of their territory with 
submission, and tu have welcomed them with the most joyful 
demonstrations. They flocked to the seashore to kiss the hands 
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of their newly-arrived masters, and to lead them in barbaric 
state through pathways strewn with flowers, and to the music 
of shells, rejoicing like simple children over the wonder of an 
hour, which unconsciously involved their whole destiny. 

The country of Central America has attracted modern atten- 
tion in various regards. Ever since its first discovery, the 
Isthmus has been an object of more special consideration to 
maritime nations, who have indulged for three centuries the 
hope of drawing closer together the opposite extremes of the 
world’s commerce. The trade of Asia, including the untold 
wealth opened to modern commerce in China, Japan, and Poly- 
nesia, the key to unlock which, in the fancies of the age of 
the Conquista, as well as in the more exact calculations of the 
nineteenth century, was to be found in the passages of the 
American Isthmus, formed a temptation too splendid to be neg- 
lected in any times of commercial avarice or excited enterprise. 

Toward the beginning of the sixteenth century, various 
explorations were made to discover, through some communica- 
cation of the two oceans, a shorter route to the Asiatic Spice 
Islands. -However, in the ignorance then prevalent of this 
portion of the world’s geography, it was supposed that tropical 
America was in the immediate vicinity of Asia ;—and, indeed, 
it is related of Columbus, that, in his first voyage in 1492, 
when he reached Cuba, he was firmly persuaded that he had 
touched a portion of the continent of Asia. The configuration, 
however, of the newly-found land of Central America was 
gradually recognized, chiefly through the discovery of the 
waters of the Pacific by Balboa in 1513;—and at the same 
time that he enacted the strange ceremony of taking possession 
of the ocean for his king, an eager desire was excited to dis- 
cover an inter-oceanic passage, through which might pass the 
commerce of the world, that was to enrich Castile. The prev- 
alent ideas, however, of the geographical situation of Asia, were 
still widely erroneous; and it has been calculated by the cele- 
brated cosmographer, Alexander von Humboldt, that the figures 
and inferences of Columbus would have advanced the eastern 
shores of Asia, which were sought to be reached, as far as the 
meridian of San Diego in California! The search for an inter- 
oceanic passage was persevered in for a number of years. In 
1522, the Emperor Charles directed a letter to Cortez, instruct- 
ing and urging him to discover a passage, “‘ by which the dis- 
tance to the spice lands would be shortened by two thirds.” 
The cosmical views, however, of the age became considerably 
enlarged by the island discoveries in the Pacific, in the early 
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half of the sixteenth century, and the numerous voyages of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, the principal navigators of this 
ocean, and who made it almost the exclusive theatre of their 
own enterprises. 

The interest in an adequate inter-oceanic communication 
dividing the isthmus which connects the American continents, 
has come to be powerfully revived by the commercial spirit of 
the present age, as well as by the influence of late particular 
events. The project of such a communication between the 
two oceans was readily adopted by the English, who regarded 
with uneasy and ill-suppressed jealousy the lead taken by 
American enterprise in preparing the means of commercial 
transit across the Isthmus. But the United States appreciated 
the interest of all the maritime nations, in effecting the entire 
political neutrality of a ship communication between the two 
oceans ; and when England manifested an anxiety to reserve 
the rights of her commerce, and consequently those of Europe, 
in the projected enterprise of a ship canal, the United States 
were fully prepared to treat on the subject in a willing and 
liberal spirit. 

It was never the policy of the United States to attempt the 
exclusive control of the passages of the Isthmus. A policy so 
utterly fruitless, and so jealous and selfish, would have been 
adverse to the liberal, commercial spirit of the age, unworthy 
of our national position, and subversive of our relations of 
amity and good-will with the maritime nations of Europe. 
But, on the contrary, it was undoubtedly the policy of the 
United States to keep out undue European interference in 
Central America, and, by a jealous vigilance, assure them- 
selves of free transit at all passages of the Isthmus. This 
proposition cannot be disputed for fairness ; and it carries con- 
viction and emphasis with it. 

The necessity of constant free communication with our 
growing possessions on the Pacific ; the prudent anticipations 
of the accidents of the future, and our proper relations as an 
American power to the transit route of the Isthmus, clearly 
demanded the exclusion of any European interference that in 
any degree threatened the neutrality of the inter-oceanic com- 
munication. As an assurance of the perfect neutrality of 
such communication, the United States have repeatedly de- 
manded of Great Britain the release of her de facto dominion 
in Central America. It was supposed that the matter had 
been fully negotiated in the convention of April 19, 1850, 
popularly known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but construc- 
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tions were put on that instrument to deprive it of force, and 
to convert it into diplomatic machinery to crush out our own 
interests in every part of the Isthmus,while maintaining there 
the impostured dominion of Great Britain. 

The difficulties and complications which have taken place 
between our government and that of England, on the subject 
of the British usurpation on the Isthmus, are expressed in the 
convenient and summary term of “Tue Centrran AMERICAN 
Question.” It is this question which we purpose to treat, to 
review and marshal its facts, and to give a history of it, cor- 
rect, careful, and conclusive. 

This history dates far back ; but the subject is one of en- 
tire interest to us as an American power ; and we, therefore, 
propose to review in detail the entire British title in Central 
American territory, as was supposed to be released by the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, and without any reference in this place to 
later negotiations. 

The facts of the case deserve a fair summing up, and we 
shall be guilty of no appeal to the popular temper on the sub- 
ject, except such as may be directly suggested and fully war- 
ranted by the text of history. 

The asserted claims of Great Britain in the territories of 
Central America, may be stated as the Mosquito protectorate, 
the Belize establishment (British Honduras), and the Bay Is- 
lands Colony. 

The Mosquito title, in its first source, is altogether derived 
from an historical assumption—namely, that the native Indians, 
of whom so little is known that their proper name even has 
become lost to history, never lost their independence by con- 
quest, but have continued from the remotest times a free and 
independent nation, and capable of acting politically as such. 
Nicaragua has repeatedly reclaimed the disputed territory as 
her domain, by reason of her succession to the rights of 
Spain. On the other hand, England has maintained, evidently 
for her own purposes, the authority of the Indian king, by 
virtue of a transfer of his territories into her protection, in the 
year 1687. The historical evidence, for the independence of 
Mosquitia, on the strength of which this protectorate is assert- 
ed, is altogether negative—being mainly adduced from the 
singular fact that no ruins of any fortifications or churches 
have been found, in proof of the country having ever been 
subjected to the dominion of Spain and held in possession by 
her. 

In fact, however—admitting as we may the significance of 
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the evidence referred to—England, in her assumed’ protecto- 
rate, can desire no benefit from these historical doubts. In 
the treaty of Paris, drawn up in 1783, England had not made 
any profession of a protectorate in Central America; and by 
her own silence the claim of Spain was virtually admitted. 

But, in 1841, England gave proof of her determination to 
secure the country as a dependency of the British empire. In 
that year San Juan was threatened by a man-of-war, while 
the country all along the coast was visited by Colonel Mac- 
donald, the British superintendent of Belize, who, under the 
disguise of a protectorate, established an absolute control by 
deception and duress over the simple savages. Such an im- 
postured administration England continued to maintain in 
Mosquitia, the crowning act of which was the seizure of the 
port of San Juan, in 1848. Just six days after the celebra- 
tion of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, when it became cer- 
tain that California would fall into the hands of the United 
States, and when an inter-oceanic transit had become a para- 
mount object of interest, an attack was made upon San Juan 
by the British men-of-war, the Alarm and Vixen, and the port 
seized, and, under the name of Greytown, and with an Eng- 
lish municipal organization, added to the Mosquito dominions. 
The outrage was committed under the pretext that the port 
belonged to the Mosquito territory, which extended, as it was 
claimed, to the lagoon south of the town. Under such a 
shallow pretext, England secured her vile acquisition, although 
she herself had previously recognized San Juan as Nicaraguan 
territory, and it had been, as history, tradition, and the monu- 
ments of the country, attested, a principal port of entry, under 
the dominion of Spain. 

It is scarcely necessary to allude to the utter destitution of 
the Mosquito protectorate of right or title, as a territorial 
ciaim. Apart from any quitclaims, which England may have 
implied or made in the treaty of Paris, and that of 1786 with 
Spain, it is evident that her assumed protectorate could, in the 
reason of things, only have them extended to the mere persons 
of miserable and obscure savages, incapable of the territorial 
rights of civilized nations, and could never have rightfully 
implied the exercise of political sovereignty, which, in time 
past, she has virtually claimed in Mosquitia. 

As to the Belize establishment, the British usurpation of 
territorial sovereignty there has been equally characteristic of 
the policy of England, to turn every privilege to advantage by 
claiming more than is conceded, and to make the most specious 
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pretexts, however weak in invention. It was by virtue of 
treaties with Spain that the English obtained the right to cut 
mahogany and dyewoods at Belize; but all domain or sover- 
elgnty was positively excluded. This limited and peculiar 
establishment constitutes really everything to which England 
can justly pretend in Central America or Mexico; and our 
own government has been willing to recognise it as such. We 
should insert the explanation that Belize is not properly a part 
of Central America, but of Mexico, having formerly belonged, 
probably, to the vice-royalty of Yucatan; and that the ques- 
tions connected with it are scarcely subjects for any practical 
interference on the part of our government, while there is such 
a complication of parties to the issue of territorial sovereignty, 
and Guatemala chooses to submit to encroachments on her 
territory. It is very evident, however, that, in establishing the 
dominion of so-called ‘‘ British Honduras,” the territorial sov- 
ereignty was usurped, in open disregard of the terms of the 
original treaty concessions; and that, not satisfied with the 
false pretence of sovereignty in the premises, Great Britain 
has perpetrated the bolder crime of adding to her political 
estate, at the expense of the neighboring powers. ‘The very 
name itself of British Honduras is said to have been usurped 
to give color to a claim to certain islands in the bay, which 
had. been notoriously recognised as Honduran territory. 

The chief and most distinct issue made by our government 
in the Central American imbroglio, had been in relation to 
Ruatan and the *“ Bay. Islands,” which we refer to as having 
been wrested from Honduras. The history of the foundation 
of the so-called ‘‘ Bay Islands Colony” is the brief one of the 
open violation of law, without circuity or pretext. 

What are spoken of as the ‘‘ Bay Islands” comprise a num- 
ber of beautiful islands dotting the Bay of Honduras. Many 
of them grow valuable woods, and one of them affords the best 
harbor in that part of the coast. The natives of these islands, 
who were very peaceable and docile, were captured in large num- 
bers by the early navigators, and sold as slavesin Spain ; and this, 
with the ravages of the pirates, almost completed the work of 
depopulation. Ina short time only three of the islands were 
occupied by the remnants of the native population, namely, 
Ruatan, Utila, and Guanaja. The most remarkable and im- 
portant of these islands is Ruatan, which alone remained 
inhabited down to the present century, and on which the Eng- 
lish for more than two centuries have striven to keep a 


foothold. 
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In the year 1642, Ruatan and Quanaja were taken pos- 
session of by a party of English freebooters, who were not 
resisted by the Indians. The seizure of so important a position 
as these islands, was calculated to excite the fears of the Span- 
ish settlers in Central America. The English, from their 
facility of position, might at any time easily invade the neigh- 
boring ports, or might cut off their communication with Spain. 
The governor of Havana, and the captain-general of Guate- 
mala, with the president of the Audiencia of San Domingo, 
excited by these apprehensions, and the complaints of the priests 
that the neophites of the country were in danger of being per- 
verted to the heresies of their invaders, made common cause in 
expelling the enemy. The expedition prepared by the Spanish 
authorities sailed early in the year 1650, and disembarked in 
one of the harbors of Ruatan, which had been fortified by the 
English. The Spanish met with a gallant resistance, but, 
after a bloody contest within the lines, the garrison was totally 
routed, and the victors immediately began to advance on the 
English settlement or town in the interior. They were de- 
tained, however, in travelling over the land without guides, 
for several days; and when they arrived at the town they 
were in search of, they found that it had been abandoned by 
the English, who had escaped from the island in their vessels. 
The town was given to the flames. General Vallalva, the 
leader of the expedition, next proceeded to collect on board 
of his ships the entire Indian population of the island, and he 
settled them at the fort of San Tomas -de Castilla, where he 
disembarked in triumph. 

The island of Ruatan remained uninhabited until near a 
century later. In 1742, it was again seized by the. English, 
who immediately proceeded to fortify its harbor with materials 
brought from the ruins of the city of Truxillo. They remained 
in possession until 1780, when they were expelled by an expe- 
dition from Guatemala; and, in 1786, a treaty was finally con- 
cluded by Spain with England, requiring her to ‘“ evacuate the 
country of the Mosquitos, as well as the continent in general, 
and the islands adjacent, without exception.” But, with un- 
wearied rapacity, the English made a third attempt on the 
island ; and, having seized it, in the year 1796, they left a gang 
of two thousand negroes and Caribs, brought from St. Vincent, 
to retain possession of it. As soon as intelligence of the inva- 
sion was communicated to the captain-general of Guatemala, 
a small expedition was sent out, under command of Don José 
Rossi y Rubi, who was instructed to obtain information of 
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the condition and circumstances of this unauthorized settle- 
ment, and, according to his report, to take convenient measures 
to reconquer the island. On arriving on the north coast of 
Ruatan, Rossi went ashore alone and proffered a capitulation, 
which was instantly accepted with every demonstration of joy 
and vivas for the king of Spain; and he concluded the third 
expedition by raising the Spanish flag, without any opposition 
from the negro republicans, or from the Caribs, who inhabited 
a portion of the island to the south. 

The English, however, were not induced by repeated fail- 
ure, to abandon their design of seizing the island. In her 
treaty with Spain, in the year 1814, which revived the pro- 
visions already referred to, of the treaty of 1786, England re- 
linquished her claim to Ruatan. In disregard of this repeat- 
ed quitclaim of England in the premises, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, since her evacuation in 1796, Honduras had 
maintained a military post, and kept up an establishment on 
the island, it was seized again, in 1841, by Col. Macdonald, 
acting by order of the British government, and under the 
protest of Honduras ; and it has since been settled by British 
subjects, who came over in marauding expeditions from the 
Belize. 

After a series of wise delays, characteristic of the territorial 
policy of England, and in the expectation that her successive 
aggressions might have mellowed by time into a color of right, 
the final act of usurpation of the island was consummated, as 
quietly as if it had been known as British territory to all the 
world. On the 20th of March, 1852, the queen’s warrant 
was issued, constituting Ruatan, and the adjacent insular 
group, including Bonacca, formally called Guanaja, Utila, 
Barbaretta, Helena, and Morat, a British colony, under the 
name of the ‘“ Bay Islands,” the appointments to rest with 
the government of Jamaica. 

There has been evidently: no particle of right, or even toler- 
able pretext, for the claim of the British government to occupy 
and colonize these islands, unless we admit, as such, the ex- 
planation given by Lord Clarendon, that Ruatan had been 
 snontaneously occupied by British subjects.” ‘To dispose 
summarily of this and all other possible pretexts, we have 
only to remind ourselves that Ruatan never could have been 
properly considered as abandoned property, as Honduras had 
never failed to assert her right to the island, which, besides, 
notoriously as a matter of political geography, belonged to 
her; and the descents of Macdonald never could have confer- 
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red any right or title of sovereignty, made, as they were, in 
time of peace, and under the distinct protest of Honduras. 

It may be added, with reference to any possible claim to 
Ruatan as a dependency of Belize, that any such pretension 
had to be abandoned as utterly absurd and hopeless, after the 
recent publication, at the call of the House of Commons, of 
an official letter addressed, on the 23d of November, 1836, by 
Sir George Grey, then under-secretary of the colonies, to Mr. 
Coxe, defining, by its boundaries, ‘the territory claimed by 
the British crown, as belonging to the British settlements in 
the bay of Honduras.” ‘These boundaries are given to be, 
from the river Hondo, on the north, to the river Sarstoon on 
the south, and as far west as Garbutt’s Falls, on the river 
Belize, and a line parallel to strike on the river Hondo, on the 
north, and the river Sarstoon on the south ; the British crown 
claims also the waters, islands, and cays, lying between the 
coast defined and the meridian of the easternmost point of 
Light-house Reef.” The Bay Islands are situate sixty miles 
to the eastward of the meridian of Light-house reef, and they 
therefore cannot be claimed by the British crown, as at all in- 
cluded in its possessions on the coast of Honduras. ‘The 
avowment of Great Britain could not be but fairly estopped 
by this recent record, besides being entrapped into a singular 
exposure of falsehood. 

It will readily be understood, from the account we have 
given of British interference and intrigue in the territorial 
questions of Central America, that the real issue between our 
government and that of Great Britain, is, and has always 
been, as to the rightfulness of the possessions of the latter in 
Central America. ‘To keep back and obscure this issue, by 
unimportant questions of verbal construction, and by diplo- 
matic delays, has been the characteristic policy of Great Brit- 
ain, while repeated attempts have been made, under the guise 
of “concessions” on her part, to compel our government to 
renounce all dominion at any time, in a country marked for 
our inheritance in the future. This, in brief, has been the 
history of the Central American negotiations. 

We turn from this history to other prospects. We are per- 
suaded that the Central American question is not to remain 
much longer in the hands of a technical and jejune 
diplomacy, but that the period approaches, when the whole 
question is to be resolved, not by the technics of diplomacy, or 
the fine spun doctrines of international codes, but under the 
application of a general law of American policy. At least, 
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this application affords the only just, ready, and practicable 
solution of an otherwise endless imbroglio; and to it we must 
eventually turn for redress, or else abandon the controversy in 
shame and despair. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that we refer to the resources 
of that well-settled principle of American rights, designated as 
the “Monroe Doctrine.” 

The policy of our government toward the American conti- 
nents was early declared. In his Annual Message of 1823 
to Congress, his excellency, Mr. Monroe, said: ‘‘ The ‘occa- 
sion has been ‘judged proper for asserting, as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, 
that-the Américan continents, by the free and independent 
contition which they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for further colonization 
by any European power.” 

Now, in the first place, this ‘‘ Monroe doctrine” is not a 
mere individual assertion, as it appears on its face, although 
the British government has availed itself of such interpretation, 
and Lord Clarendon, in one of his diplomatic notes on the sub- 
ject, has explained that it can only be viewed as the dictum of the 
distinguished personage who delivered it., We repel any such 
excuses, and reply that the doctrine laid down by Mr. President 
Monroe has been affirmed by successive administrations, sanc- 
tioned by the popular voice, and notified to the world, until it 
has truly deserved to be known as an authoritative declaration 
of American policy. As such it is now to be regarded. 

In the next place, the Monroe doctrine, ‘‘ asserted as a prin- 
ciple in which the rights and interests of the United States 
are involved,” is not to be regarded as opposed to the sense of 
rights, or any idea of practical justice. In the exercise of 
those natural rights, which every government has, of self-pro- 
tection and perpetuation, the United States have felt called upon 
to guard and defend against foreign interference and intrigue 
the liberties of other American states, whose political destinies 
surround and implicate them. Thus viewed, the Monroe doc- 
trine is simply defensive, and implies the right of our govern- 
ment to protect and perpetuate itself. It looks, indeed, to a 
political destiny, but only as the legitimate product of time. 

With all the looseness of political nomenclature, it cannot 
be accused of ‘ filibusterism.”” Whatever popular outbreak, in 
supposed violation of our neutrality, may have proceeded from 
the excessive fondness of the people for restless and hardy 

-enterprise, they have nothing to do with the territorial policy 
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of the government of the United States, which may be said, 
emphatically, in the face of other misrepresentation, to be 
conservative, patient, and looking to the grand results of 
time. The territorial policy of our government has, by the 
studied misrepresentation of the European powers, been con- 
founded with individual enterprises and popular clan: vr, and 
held up to the world as grasping and impatient. It may be 
added, that by none have these libels been more encouraged 
than by Great Britain, who, at the very time she was shaming 
our government to all Europe, for alleged complicity with 
Walker—assumed, without reason, to be an arrant filibuster 
at the start—was herself rendering homage at home to that 
celebrated Anglo-Indian filibuster, Lord Dalhousie, for having 
added ‘ four kingdoms, besides lesser territories,” to her Indian 
empire. But in such recrimination, however just, there is but 
little force, as it is too notorious that, for a century and a half, 
Great Britain has been engaged in extending her territory by 
corrupt arts and open violence. As for the policy of our gov- 
ernment toward all Spanish America—it being one of strict 
neutrality, of patient anticipation, and jealous vigilance to the 
insidious interference of any of the European powers—time 
will at once justify and reward it. 

This reward is positive and certain, if we ean only protect 
the fulfilment of the destiny of Central America against for- 
eign disturbance ; and to do this we have taken the oath of 
American liberty, and, in the interests of that liberty, have the 
right to act in the face of all the world. The destiny of Cen- 
tral America, if only left free, points inevitably to our advan- 
tage, for thus left free, it resolves itself into an alternative, in 
either event of which we may reap our reward, and obtain a 
justification of our policy. 

Let us name this alternative as the destiny which 7s Mani- 
fest, and that which is Possible. And now, in short, if the 
destiny merely Possible is to be fulfilled, and the time shall 
come when Central America shall give up her old habits of 
strife, her cherished devotion to political folly, and her national 
fondness for revolution; and when, in the study of political 
lessons, and in the cultivation of the arts of peace, she shall 
grow up into a strong and enlightened American power, nar- 
row must be the mind and cold the heart that cannot see a 
reward for us in such a redemption from political error, in 
the expansion of a peculiar American liberty, m the cxten- 
sion of our commerce with a nation grown up to wealth 
and enterprise, and in the pleasures of intercourse with a 
people deserving our respect and confidence. But if for Cen- 
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tral America there is another destiny, one made Manifest by 
the lights of her history, and assured by the curse of wasted 
blood, if she is ever to forsake her nationality in the wreck of 
revolution and civil war, and if, in her ruin, her surviving love 
for American liberty, aud the infusion of American sentiment 
and influence, shall win her to a union with the great Republic 
of the North, we may indeed glory in the reward which extends 
our empire, and proclaims our virtue by a victory of Prace. 


ART. V.—THE UNION—NORTH AND SOUTH—SLAVE TRADE AND 
TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS—DISUNION—SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, 


Our Union is formed by an association of many independent and 
sovereign States, each State in itself a nation; and sovereign power 
does not rest in a majority of the whole people of all the States, but 
in the whole people of each and every State,.-Ours is not a republic 
of people, though it has some of the characteristics, but is a repub- 
lic of States; and in the people of each State is lodged the ultimate 
sovereignty. These free and independent States have associated to- 
gether for common, but specific purposes, viz. : the maintenance of 
peace, prosperity, and concord, among themselves, and the enforce- 
ment of peace and respect from abroad. In order the more perfect 
ly to attain these objects, a kind of compromise compact was made 
and entered into by themselves, which, reduced to writing, was called 
a constitution, by which a sort of fictitious general government, was 
established and recognized by all the States. In this compact each 
State delegated certain rights and powers, thereby enumerated to be 
employed by that general government for the common benetit of all ; 
and by this compact, these rights and powers so delegated to the gov- 
ernment thus created, were clearly defined and strictly limited. The 
federal, or general government thus created, as aforesaid, by State 
compact, was really, toa great degree, fictitious; that is, it was the 
government of no people, but rather a kind of agent appointed by 
mutual agreement to transact business for all the States, with the 
character and purposes of the agency plainly expressed and defined: 
in a written constitution, and thus served the twofold purpose of pre- 
senting a single front to the world outside, and of regulating, in ordi- 
nary matters, the domestic intercourse of the States themselves. The 
general government was a kind of incarnation of the voluntary union 
entered into by the States. Its powers were necessarily strictly limit- 
ed and defined, and its duties equally so, by the very terms of the 
compact creating it. for otherwise the sovereignty of the States must 
have been abandoncd altogether ; and this created general government 
became a sovereign national finality—the government of a single indivi 
sible people—which is an absurdity not claimed by anybody. So jong 
as this delegated general government did not transcend its prescribed 
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powers and duties, and so long as no sovereign State violated the terms 
and spirit of the compact and no longer, the Union could remain a per- 
fect one. The interests of the Northern and Southern States were al- 
ways distinct and difierent, though not necessarily clashing, while the 
general government was fairly administered. ‘The Northern States 
were always a carrying (and since become manufacturing) section, 
while the Southern were always, and are still, purely agricultural ; 
and hence, wherever the general government transcended the limits 
of its rights and powers, its administration must inevitably act un- 
equally, and thereby destroy the perfection of the Union, with the 
equality of benefit intended to be derived by all. In the compact, 
as said before, each State delegated an exactly equal quantum of 
rights and powers. ‘These rights and powers were simply delegated, 
never surrendered, and hence subject to resumption whenever the 
exigencies of the State demanded, either in the failure of the con- 
sideration or in its final accomplishment. Absolute ultimate sov- 
ereignty, to some extent dormant, but still existing, of necessity re- 
mained in each and éyery State. Occasion for its exercise might 
never arise ; but when it did arise, to it, and to it alone, was the last 
appeal. As long as a State continued in the Union, a voluntary 
party to the compact, just so long that State was subject to its pro- 
visions and the regulations made in accordance with it, as the su- 
preme law of the land. By the common consent of the high con- 
tracting parties, the States, as expressed in the Yery terms of the 
compact, the constitutionality or legitimacy of the laws and regula- 
tions, made by the general government, were referred to the federal 
judiciary, as the supreme tribunal of the Union. A resort or ap- 
peal beyond this tribunal must necessarily amount to a vitiation of 
the compact, and abandoment of the Union. If any State violated 
the provisions of the compact, or refused obedience to the laws of 
the general government, pronounced constitutional by the proper 
tribunal, it results from the essential nature of all contracts that, 
from that moment, zpso fucto, the State ceased to be a party to the 
compact, and forfeited all claim to the benefits accruing to the Union; 
and the. other States were at liberty to continue the compact of 
union without the violating party, or to take the whole as vitiated 
in its violation by one, resuming each, its delegated rights and powers, 
Of necessity, there can be no punishment, or recovery of damages, for 
State violation of the compact or constitution, for by the very act 
the State passes from under its jurisdiction, and that of the govern- 
ment created by it, and is, in itself, ultimately sovereign. ‘The dif- 
ference between the government intended to be inaugurated, and that 
of the old Confederation, was not really of a fundamental nature, 
but consisted principally in the extent of rights and powers, delegated 
by the States and in the permanence of the object in view—that of 
of the Confederation being special and temporary. Such we think 
to be the true theory of our Union, and so it was considered during 
the earlier half of its existence. If such be not the true theory, 
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then independent and sovereign States have blindly or infatuatedly 
involved themselves in a government that has absorbed or obliterated 
their sovereignty, where the minority is at the uncontrolled and uncon- 
ditional mercy of the majority—the States themselves being but compo- 
nent parts of an absolute, undivided, and indivisible nation. If ulti- 
mate sovereignity is not in the States themselves, individually, then 
must it be in the federal government; and the present boundary lines 
of the provinces or States are not the boundary lines of sovereignty at 
all; but both, political and geographical, are mere matters of policy and 
convenience, which may be changed or abolished at pleasure by the 
sovereign national government. The mere statement of the propo- 
sition is sufficient to preclude the possibility that the original makers 
of the contract of union had any such idea, or viewed its theory by 
any such light. The whole thing, the Union itself, was but an ex- 
periment, and that too of doubtfu! success; and to argue that sover- 
eign States would deliberately surrender their sovereignty and yield 
up their independence beyond the possibility of recall, save by actual 
revolution, that they might test the success of an experiment doubtful 
in itself, and, even if successful, of doubtful advantage, is to maintain 
an absurdity too palpable to be urged by anybody who is not arguing 
with the majority, in a question involving all the elements of passion 
and prejudice. The human mind is natarally prone to centralize and 
generalize everything ; and undoubtedly this natural propensity has, 
in the progress of time, led a portion of the popular sentiment astray, 
and honestly so, causing it to view the States too much as but sub- 
ordinate parts of a great nation; and this has been unfortnnately too 
much the case even in the Southern States, where “ States’ Rights’ 
has always been the prevailing sentiment. But this is very far 
short of that dishonest and corrupt class, who, from motives of per- 
sonal and political interest, and from hate and envy of the people of 
the minority States, and yet whose pecuniary interest forbids a, sepa- 
ration, would destroy State sovereignty altogether, and completely and 
finally nationalize the federal government. ; 
Many of the wisest of the giants who flourished in revolutionary 
days, doubted the wisdom and success of our present Union system 
which was then inaugurated. Such men as Richard Henry Lee, 
and George Mason, the Solon of his age, urgently opposed and finally 
voted against it. ‘They doubted the success of a Union where inter- 
ests were so difficult, though perhaps, not necessarily antagonistic— 
they doubted that such a Union would be made to work equally 
upon both. Time will yet prove, if it has not already proved, their 
far-reaching sagacity. In the Virginia convention which adopted 
the federal Constitution, William Grayson gave utterance to a re- 
markable prediction in regard to the working of that Constitution, 
which has been in continued process of fulfilment from that hour to 
the present. “ But my greatest objection is,” says he, “ that it will, 
in its operation, be found unequal, grievous, and. oppressive. If it 
have any efficacy at all, it must be by a faction—a faction of one 
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part of the Union against theother. There is a great difference of cir- 
cumstances between the States. The interest of the carrying States 
[and since manufacturing States] is strikingly different from that of 
the producing States. I mean not to give offence to any part of 
America, but mankind are governed by interest. The carrying 
States will assuredly unite, and our situation will then be wretched 
indeed. Every measure will have for its object their particular interest. 
Let ill-fated Ireland be ever present to our view. I hope that my 
fears are groundless, but I believe it as I do my creed, that this 
government will operate as a faction of seven [now seventeen] States, 
to oppress the rest of the Union. But it may be said, that we are 
represented and cannot, therefore, be injured—a poor representation 
zt will be! The British would have been glad to take America into 
the Union, like the Scotch, by giving usa small representation. ‘The 
Irish might be indulged with the same favor by asking for it. A 
small representation gives a pretence to injure and destroy.” The italics 
are ours. ' ‘This patriot‘and true Southern’ statesman has long ago de- 
scended to his final rest, but not. until he had lived long enough to 
see his sagacity vindicated in the rapidly progressing fulfilment of 
his prediction. William Grayson is dead, and his voice of warning 
is hushed, but he still lives in his remarkable prophecy. Already the 
federal government has become but a government fur the Northern 
States, whose ‘every measure has for its object their particular in- 
terest.” Our representation, hardly equal at first, has become daily 
and hourly less so. Out of the Union we would be equal, nay su- 
perior; but init, we are verifying—continually adding proof on proof, 
strong as Holy Writ—to the truth, that “ A small representation, 
but gives a pretence to injure and destroy.” 

As long as the true theory of the Union was rightly understood 
and respected, little or no difficulty was experienced, for no State 
intermeddled with the domestic affairs of another. But such men 
as Grayson, Lee, and Mason, understood Northern character better 
than we even yet do, after the added experience of threescore 
years and ten. As time wore on, men’s minds became warped 
and diverted from the true theory, «% ¢., the rights and ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the States, to the contemplation of a central federal 
government ; and. the power of the latter has rapidly grown and 
centralized—the Northern majority becoming every day more and 
more aware of the inferiority of our representation in that govern 
ment, and disposed to exert to our detriment, if not destruction, their 
fast-increasing power; and doubts and dangers, fiery commotions 
and bitter intestine dissensions, have arisen, steadily drifting us to the 
abandonment of an often-violated compact, and the rupture of a fast- 
becoming intolerable Union. As the true theory was lost sight of, 
and men’s minds grew to believe, at least to avow, that sovereignty 
was lodged in a majority either of the States or of the whole people 
of all the States, that majority has grown proud, insolently arrogant 
and overbearing, and bitterly injurious in its conduct toward the 
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minority. Already, to all practical intents and purposes, it rules the 
legislative arm of the general government; the executive it will 
entirely obtain at the election, now but little over a year off; and 
then, as a matter of course, and avowedly, will follow the remodeling 
and sectionalizing of the federal judiciary—our last appeal and only 
safeguard in the Union. Fast obtaining entire control and possession 
of the general government, it is losing all sense of restraint—boldly 
claiming the compact as but an instrument to be interpreted, or even 
wholly disregarded, at its pleasure; and is ceasing altogether to 
respect the rights and powers of the sovereign States composing the 
minority. ‘The Constitution, or compact of union, as it expresses 
itself, was made “in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” At the time of its formation, the 
States were confederated for the single purpose of common defence. 
But as these States, to a great extent, were peopled from the same 
race and the same country, and their interests, though different, were 
not actually antagonistic, it was by themselves deemed to be best 
that each, acting in its sovereign capacity, should yield or delegate 
an equal portion of its rights and powers to a more perfect system of 
common defence against foreign encroachment, and a system of com- 
mon domestic regulation, to enure to the equal benefit of all— 
forming a more perfect Union, whereby the blessings of liberty and 
tranquillity might be secured to themselves and their posterity. 

The framers of this compact—of the instrument containing the 
articles of this agreement—were wise and good men; and the wisdom 
of man, probably, never shaped an instrument better fitted to the end 
in view. But, alas! the stamp of imperfection will still cling to the 
wisest of human productions! And our Federal Constitution is but 
another instance of how impossible it is for even the greatest sagacity, 
the wisest statesmanship, to foresee and provide for all the strange 
vagaries of human passions. So far as regarded themselves, the 
plan of our fathers was successful—as regards their posterity it has 
already proved a failure, which will soon be total. Wise men could 
and did foresee, seventy years ago, that the Union might work 
unequally ; but who could foresee, in that era of good feeling, that 
it would do so? Who could then foresee that, in less than forty 
years, one vast section of the States would so far forget all ties of 
kindred, and blood, and even interest, as to enter into a deadly crusade 
against the other section, dissevering every tie of unity—claiming the 
Union as a mighty agent, not to promote the general welfare, but to 
destroy it and strike down the social system of the sister section ; 
and all, apparently, to establish a mere airy abstraction, profitless to 
them, if attained, and ruinous to their sister States! Alas! that it 
is so. Alas, that “envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness”’ 
should have entered so deeply into the heart of the Northern people 
as to seek to injure us, even at their own expense! for it could not 
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injure them if slavery should be extended over the whole Southern 
continent, but would redound to their wealth, influence, and pros- 
perity. The preponderance to a thousandfold of slaveholding repre- 
sentation in the confederacy, could not possibly injure the manufac- 
turing and carrying States: their preponderance, especially animated 
with their present feelings and motives, must inevitably prove our 
ruin, if the disastrous Union be continued. We are told that these 
same men who entered into the compact for the States, and framed 
the Constitution, established and supported this airy abstraction— 
the immorality and injustice of negro-slavery, and the consequent 
duty to abolish it—and made it the duty of their posterity to estab- 
lish and support it, by proclaiming the natural equality and inalien- 
able right to liberty, of a// men, in their previous Declaration of 
Independence. If they did proclaim or assert such a proposition, 
being but fallible men, they foolishly proclaimed a thing which was 
not so in fact, and utterly impossible in practice, with the experience 
of three thousand years before them, and the practical evidence under 
their very eyes. We do not intend to defend or to argue at all the 
morality and justice of negro-slavery. Japhetic master and negro 
slave is as natural and unassailable as any other relation of human 
life. It exists by Divine will, and is plainly established by Bible 
authority, as is now admitted by some of the ablest opposers of the 
institution, who attack the Bible itself in consequence. Even were the 
institution not perfectly sustainable by ordinary argument, the justice 
and morality of the relation cannot be called in question, because 
the goodness and justice of God are infinite. But we contend that 
these really wise framers of the Constitution were guilty of no such 
absurd folly as is attributed to them. They were declaring the right, 
natural and inalienable, of one portion of the white (Japhetic) race 
to shake off its political dependence upon another; and they them- 
selves were all, or nearly all, the holders of negro slaves. ‘Lhey, in 
common with every one of that day, regarded the negro race as nat- 
urally inferior to the white, were not in their Declaration contem- 
plating the negro race.at all, and could not mean to include it in their 
somewhat broad declaration as to the natural equality and rights of 
men. Constant intercourse with the black race had so thoroughly 
convinced them of its inferiority and natural servitude, and it was 
taken so much as a matter of course, that they never thought of its 
being doubted, or dreamed of there being any necessity for a saving 
clause. Even Mr. Jefferson, deeply imbued as he was with the 
political radicalism and moral atheism of revolutionary France, and 
somewhat doubtful as he became in latter years of the policy of negro 
slavery, never dreamed of asserting the moral, mental, or physical 
equality of the black with the white race. Any other interpretation 
would make these wise men guilty of the absurdity of declaring with 
their “ips that the whole human family were by nature equal, and 
entitled to freedom, and at the same time, by enslaving and continuing 
to hold in slavery a portion of that family, declaring-by their actions 
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that the portion so enslaved were inferior and subject to slavery. If 
they had intended to include the negro race in their Declaration, 
manifestly it was their duty to liberate at once every slave that they 
held—and if endorsed by the States, it became the duty of the States 
to free all the slaves; and the men of that sternly virtuous age were 
the very men to have performed what they regarded their duty, how- 
ever unpleasant and injurious it might have been. And it is plain, 
therefore, from their not freeing their slaves, that they did not deem 
it their duty to do so—and from their not deeming it their duty, 
that they did not mean to include the slaves in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It is evident enough, even to those who so vociferously pervert the 
Declaration of Independence, that our ancestors neither intended to 
set the example or open the way for the crusade of the North upon 
the social system of the South ;—and even if they had, it would be 
no sufficient warrant, as no human approval can render iniquity less 
iniquitous. Our ancestors framed the Union in good faith. In the 
agnorant and benighted day in which the States, through them, made 
their solemn compact, nobody questioned the right of an individual 
or a State to hold the negro in slavery, and all of the States but one 
were supporting, and had for years supported, the institution of negro 
slavery. When the federdl compact was made and entered into, 
there were but thirteen of the States, the high contracting parties; 
and of these, twelve were slaveholding, and but one free. Since then, 
there has been a vast change in the relative numbers of the slave and 
non-slaveholding States—now seventeen are free, and but fifteen are 
slave! Thus in seventy years the South has gained three more States 
than she had at starting; while to the non-slaveholding one, has been 
added siateen ; and the Union, so far from being an agent of good in 
the hands of all, has become a mighty engine of oppression in the 
hands of the majority. 

The wise framers of the Constitution or compact, contemplating 
the probable admission of new States without the institution, and its 
possible. abolition by some of those who already possessed it, and 
whose latitude might be too high to continue it profitably, provided, 
by one of the express stipulations of the compact, for the easy and 
convenient reclamation of slaves escaping from their masters into 
those States where slavery was not permitted. The stipulation was 
inserted into the instrument itself, to prevent all those contingencies 
which might amount to a cause of war between the two sovereignties 
—for the harboring and retention of fugitive slaves (and a fortiori 
the stealing of slaves, and denial of redress) must otherwise have 
caused war. They wereafraid to trust to that principle of comity 
which bas become part and parcel of the law of nations. As matters 
have turned out, far better would it have been for the Southern 
States had this stipulation never been inserted in the terms of the 
compact; for had it not, fear would readily have succeeded where 
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love and honor have utterly failed. However, it was inserted, and to 
it the faith and honor of every State solemnly pledged. It reads 
(Con., art. 4, sec. 2d, 3d clause) as follows, and is as binding in honor 
to-day, as when it was signed by all the States: 


‘No person held to service or labor in one State under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.”’ 


The meaning of this clause cannot be mistaken by the commonest 
understanding the least tinctured with common honesty; and it is 
simple nonsense to say, that the persons here described as “held to 
service or labor,” do not mean slaves, when nearly every framer of 
the instrument was a slaveholder, representing a slaveholding com- 
munity. It is plain and imperative in its terms, and without quali- 
fication, that persons held to service or labor in one State, by the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due; and that no 
law or regulation in one State, shall operate to discharge such fugitive 
from the service or labor due in another. It is made the imperative 
duty, by this solemn compact, not only of the State authorities, but 
of the citizens themselves, into whose territory the slave escapes, to 
deliver him up on claim of the owner. It will not suffice for States 
to say, that it is the duty of the general government to execute the 
compact, and that it is enough that they offer no hinderance. Such 
was not the intendment of that solemn agreement. When they 
signed the compact, they pledged their sacred honor that they would 
be bound by it as long as they continued as parties to it in the Union, 
and that they; themselves, not the general government, would de- 
liver up the fugitive on claim. If they did not intend to fulfil it, 
why did they make or agree to such a stipulation? Why did they 
not make the original clause, ‘It shall be the duty of the general 
government by its federal officers, to deliver up fugitive slaves to 
their masters,” ifit had been the original design that this duty should 
devolve upon the federal government? It never was intended that 
this stipulation should be executed by the federal government, but 
was an agreement among the States, by which they stipulated that 
they, themselves, would deliver up fugitive slaves on claim. Ina 
“more perfect union,” such as our fathers intended ours to be, with 
a very little honesty anda very little comity, this stipulation would be 
all-sufficient to insure the speedy and quiet rendition of every fugi- 
tive slave. It is very plain that the grave instrument containing this 
provision, when it says, “shall be delivered up on claim,’ means 
delivered up, and not secreted to prevent delivery; not aided to 
escape the owner ; not delivered up, and then retaken or stolen by 
mob violence ; but captured and delivered up in good faith. It is an 
instrument full of dignity, and gravity, and solemnity, that intends 
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no fraud, or subterfuge, or perversion; and was made by sovereign 
States co-equals and co-partners in its’ agreements, concessions and 
benefits. These sovereign States agreed and pledged themselves that 
while they remained in the Uuion, no law or regulation made by 
either of them should operate to discharge the fugitive from the obli- 
gation to service or labor in another State; but that they would 
deliver him up on claim. But this is not all. The sagacious men 
who framed the compact of union, foreseeing that the obligation im- 
posed by this provision, albeit imposed on the States by themselves, 
might in the future become an ungrateful and disagreeable duty, and 
might thereby cease to be performed in good faith, further provided 
(art. 6, clause 2d) that, ‘‘ this Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, which shall be made in pursuance theréof, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution and laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” And then, as if prophetic dread 
of coming evil warned that no human work was perfect, they en- 
deavored to close the last door to fraud and civil discord by the 
solemn sanctions of an oath, providing in 8d clause of the same 
article, that ‘‘the members of the several State legislatures, and all 
the executive and judicial officers both of the United States and of 
the several States, shall be bound by oath or. affirmation to support 
this Constitution.” 

In the process of time this self-imposed duty of delivery did become 
so abhorent and revolting to the progressive consciences of non-slave- 
holding States, as to render all these additional safeguards of no avail, 
and make them decline, or absolutely refuse to do justice to citizens 
of other States, whose code of morals did not go beyond the confines 
of the Bible. Here the contract of union between the States was 
broken in one of its most essential provisions; and then, it was that 
the South should have abandoned the violated compact, and with- 
drawn from any further political union with States upon whom no 
pledges were binding. But with an infatuation, more honorable than 
wise, the South still clung to the pledges we had made, and called 
upon the avowed agent for the insurance of domestic tranquillity, the 
general government, to interpose its arm, make laws to effect the 
return of the fugitive slaves, and send forth its own sworn officers to 
execute them; thus softening to the delicate consciences of States the 
alleged severity of, but in no way abolishing, the self-imposed obliga- 
tion to deliver upon claim. 

Here was the origin ‘of the Fugitive Slave Law; but even this 

measure of peace and compromise has not been met in the spirit that 
originated it. The Northern States not only refuse to execute the 
obligation assumed by themselves, but fulminate threats of vengeance 
against that power which has so kindly stepped in to relieve them. 
Voluntarily they assumed the obligation, and when they failed or 
refused to deliver up on claim, the compact and the Union were de 
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facto dissolved ; and now, when they have been again patched up by 
a compromise, they boldly declare that the arm of the confederation 
shall not carry it out within their dominion. Every artifice and 
subterfuge, and at last open resistance, has been tried, and only too 
successfully tried, to render nugatory this measure of tranquillity, and 
less than justice to us. And these means have been resorted to, not 
only by lawless mobs and profane babblers, but by legislatures, judges, 
and executives of sovereign States, in very charity, supposed to be 
ignorant of the last two clauses of the Constitution we have quoted, 
and to have omitted taking the oath there required. Several of the 
Northern States have passed laws, entirely subversive of the fugitive 
stipulation of the Constitution of the Fugitive Slave Law of Congress, 
and of the Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court,making the de- 
livery up on claim, and the attempt to capture and return a fugitive 
slave, a felony punishable by fine and imprisonment in the State peni- 
tentiary. 

Some Southern statesmen tell us, that before the South finally 
withdraws from union with the North, they desire some ‘‘ overt act” 
of aggression and violation of the compact, on the part of the North. 
If these enactments of state legislatures declaring that neither the 
compact nor the constitutionally made laws of Congress shall be en- 
forced within their borders, making and executing laws rendering the 
attempt to carry out the Constitution and the federal laws a felony, 
and boldly denouncing the Supreme Court corrupt, and unworthy 
respect being paid to its decisions, be not ‘overt acts” of aggression 
on the plainest rights of the South, and deliberate ‘‘ overt acts,” in 
violation of the compact, then, we confess, we are at a loss to 
know what the terms “ overt acts of aggression and violation of the 
compact” do mean. Noristhisall. These very States who thus de- 
fiantly deny us our rights and threaten to visit our attempts to en- 
force them with condign ‘punishment, still claim the Union as intact 
and perfect, still refuse to admit that the compact of union, so far as 
they are concerned, is broken and rescinded. We do not deny 
their right, as they deny ours, to make their appeal to ultimate 
sovereignty, and by that appeal to withdraw from, or dissolve the 
contract which united them with us; but we do deny their right 
thus to violate, at pleasure, the most cherished stipulations of that 
contract, injuriously aggress upon our rights, and then insult us by 
still claiming their positions in the Union as unforfeited, and their 
equal participation in whatever benefits if may produce. 

It is weak and ridiculous to delude ourselves with the idea that the 
federal government will be able, either to enforce respect for the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, or to execute the laws of Congress 
against the settled opposition of the whole North ; and if we continue 
the Union, we had just as well abandon, at once, all efforts to en- 
force this provision of the Constitution, and to reclaim by law our 
fugitive slaves, Surely if we have been unable to obtain our rights 
through the general government when friendly to us, we cannot 
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hope to do so, now that it is fast passing into the hands of our 
deadly enemies. Already the federal legislature is in their power. 
There is every earthly probability that the executive will be entirely 
theirs in less than two years, and after it inevitably follows the 
federal judiciary. 

Then, indeed, there will be no power to bridle them, or prevent 
the working of their destructive will; for, if we may judge by the 
past, honor, faith, brotherly love, and Christian charity, have no influ- 
ence with them. And then, we suppose, if it is not forever too late, 
the South will at last awake to a sense of their situation, and abandon 
an unnatural and crippling Union! Then, at least, the stern law of 
self-preservation will admit of no alternative—no compromise! Is 
it wise, is it honorable, is it brave, to wait till then? Surely, if 
it has been the design of the Northern people to drive us to the 
utmost limit of endurance, they have done their work, and done it 
well; for, if we be men, and not cravens that will turn and lick the 
foot that kicked us, we will endure no more. ‘They have stolen or 
decoyed away our property to the value of many millions of dollars, 
and denied us all return or remuneration; they have violated and 
trampled upon the solemn compact by which they entered into union 
with us, then violated and nullified the laws made under it; they 
have refused to permit the federal government to execute the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and by their own laws made the pursuing master liable 
to imprisonment as a felon. They have insultingly declared to us 
that we shall have no protection for our slave property in the terri- 
tories, though all other property is protected; that we shall never 
carry slaves into another territory, or admit another slave State, or 
have another Southern-born executive ; they have denied us the ordi- 
nary comity due between nation and nation; they have sent their 
paid minions to shoot our brethren in the territories, and among 
us to stir up strife and servile insurrections in the States, in solemn 
conclave* proclaiming that it is the duty of the slaves to poison and 
assassinate their masters, and have endeavored to circulate the hor- 
rible doctrines among our slaves. Compromise after compromise 
they have made with us, and then violated them in every instance ; 
they have attempted (and will, perhaps, succeed at the next election) 
to cut us off and reduce us to dependence, by running a candidate 
for chief magistrate, without even nominating an electoral ticket in 
the Southern States; they have abused and vilified us, exhausting 
the vocabulary of Billingsgate for epithets foul enough to designate 
us, proclaiming them from their hustings, their newspapers, and even 
their pulpits; and they have endorsed and sent forth to all nations, 
as uttering their sentiments, the infamous production of one of their 
female writers, where we, their cousins in blood, are held up to the 
gaze of an eager world as slave-drivers, lost to humanity and accursed 
of God, driving the slave round the cotton-field with thongs red in 


* See record of Albany Meeting, 1857, and others, 
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his own gore, like veriest beast of burden, and when at last too old to 
be driven more, and useless, we are represented as, with cold-blooded 
and devilish barbarity, knocking out his brains. 


ART, VI.—THE SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 


We promised in a recent issue to make very full examination of 
the able work of Dr. Laborde, which gives the history of the South 
Carolina College, from the earliest periods to the present time. It 
is a valuable service rendered to the public when our men of letters 
employ themselves in bringing to light all the facts connected with 
the great literary institutions of the country, and we hope to see this 
example of Dr. Laborde, -followed by others. A connected work, 
which shall give the history of all of our Southern [colleges, is partic- 
ularly to be desired just now, with the view of comparing their seve- 
ral excellences, and of stimulating proper emulation among them. 
The work before us is a very good beginning. It is full of material 
and traces the progress of the colleges through many trials and much 
discouragement. It gives the names and services of all the profes- 
sors, the annual catalogue of students, the lists of honors conferred, 
the range of studies pursued, etc., etc., and deserves to be in the 
hands of every student and alumnus. 

The early settlers of South Carolina placed a proper estimation 
upon the importance of education, and a public library was instituted 
earlier than 1698. In 1710, an act was passed to found a free school, 
and very high qualifications were fixed for the teachers. In 1723, 
Mr. Morrit made proposals for a college. A project for a college to 
be founded by the State was drawn up in the time of Governor Bull, 
it is supposed by John Rutledge, as it has been recently found in his 
handwriting. This college was to have been located at Charleston. 
In 1785, an act was passed establishing colleges at Winnsborough, 
Charleston and Ninety-Six. The first two have been long in suc- 
cessful existence, but the last proved to be a failure. In 1795, the 
Beaufort College was endowed. In 1797, the College of Alexandria 
was incorporated in Pinckney district.* In 1801, Governor Dayton 


a 


* A recent writer in the Georgetown (8. C0.) Times, makes the following notice of the col- 
leges of South Carolina. We omit, but thank the author, whoever he is, for his most kind 
and complimentary references to ourself —Edttor. i 

[The printer, in the absence of the Editor, takes the liborty of inserting the passage erased 
by him, believing that compliments of this kind are not so abundant in life as to be thrown 
away by a mere dash of the pen. The extract, therefore, appears in full.—Printer.] 


“Taz Corteces or SourH CaroLina.—There are six colleges in the State that confer de- 
grees. The Collegiate Institute, at Winnsborough, a most excellent institution, is not, strictly 
speaking, a college. The Cokesbury Institute, in Abbeville district, and the Beaufort Col- 
lege are both good high schools, 

“The College at Columbia, the alma mater of Harper, and Evans, and Butler, of McDuffie 
and Legaré—the Demosthenes and the Cicero of the Palmetto State—the fostering mother o, 
O’Neall, Memminger, Thornwell, Whitefoord Smith, and a host of distinguished names, too 
many to be mentioned, the noble old State College stands, of course, first. The Hon, and 
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recommended the establishment of a State college, and the reasons which 
chiefly moved the legislature are thus given by Chancellor Harper : 

‘* The upper country, which, at the adoption of the Constitution of 
1791, was comparatively poor and unpeopled, had allotted to it by 
the provisions of the Constitution a much smaller representation. It 
had now grown in wealth, far out-numbering the lower country in 
its population, and imperatively demanded a reform in the represent- 
ation. ‘This the people of the lower country feared to grant, on the 


‘Rey. A. B. Longstreet—Judge Longstreet, author ot the Georgia Scenes, and one of the most hu- 
morous and elegant writers in America, is presidént. He was one of Dr. Waddell’s boys at Wil~ 
lington, and an associate of John C. Calhoun, at Yale. In the years °40, 41 and 742, be was 
our president. Never can we forget his counsels and his charming lectures on rhetoric and 
composition. He is now 69, but is as buoyant in spirit, as full of life and humor, we are in- 
formei, as when he wrote the adventures of Ned Brace; the description of the fight between 
Bob Durham and Bill Stallings; the account of the Debating Society, and the ‘Charming Creas 
ture as a Wife.’ The author of so many first-rate humorous sketches is comp etent to fill the 
chair of president of any college with dignity and grace. He knows whet to laugh and 
when to create a laugh, and when to be grave and solemn. Bless the dear old Judge—he is 
ever ready to give smiles to the gay and tears to the distressed. The other members of the 
faculty in Columbia are said to be, in all respects, the men for their.chairs. The college is 
flourishing. The spirit of misrule and rebellion, we trust, has been completely subdued. 

“The College of Charleston comes next in point of age. It has never been extensively 
patronized; the number of students has never been large; still it is an institution worthy of 
all praise. The faculty has always been, and now is, an able one. It has some advantages 
an few American colleges possess. The Museum of Natural: History has been commended 

y Agassiz. 

“Dr. Wm. T. Brantly was president when we entered junior, half advanced, a man of 
gigantic stature and giant mind. We'can see him now, resting his great head upon the palm 
of his hand, preparatory to some animadversions upon our follies or stupidity. 

“Wm. Hawkesworth, anative of the ‘Emerald Isle,’ anda classical scholar of high’attain- 
ments, was then, as he is now, in the chair of languages. Kind-hearted old gentleman—we 
all loved, although we worried him not alittle. Each class as it rose Senior, and left his 
room, delighted to make the professor a handsome present. By this time, he must have a 
dozen or more pieces of plate, and a library of rare and costly works, presented in that way. 

“Lewis R. Gibbes, than whom science has no more enthusiastic aud devoted son—a man 
who would rather experiment in his laboratory, or sweep the heavens with his telescope, 
than pursue any of the pleasures sought for so eagerly by the world, was Profe-sor of Natural 
Science and Mathematics. The Doctor is still in Charleston—having declined to take a pro- 
fessorship in Columbia. He was the smallest man of the faculty—physically considered—but 
no student dared to trifle with him. Intellectually his proportions are large. His name is 
familiar to all American scholars, and to the savans of Europe. 

“Wm. P. Miles, a few years ago Mayor of Charleston, and now one of Carolina’s most re- 
spected representativesat Washington, was a student then. So was J. D. B. De Bo w of the 
Review and the Southern Convention, and Wm. H. Trescot, one of the ablest men in the 
land, and J. L. Girardeau, the eloquent preacher—and others known to fame. Miles was the 
most popular man in college—chivalrous, high-souled, a man, every inch of him, before he 
was of age. 

“De For went through the course inthree years, and took first honor. We called him 
‘Old De Bow’—he was so earnest and untiring in his pursuit of knowledge. After studying 
most ofthe night, he came to college in the morning with that famous black cravat of his 
tied loosely around his neck, his hair dishevelled—his keen black eyes sparkling above that 
nose—ready for any discussion or intellectual tilt. In his rapid rise to a position of com- 
manding usefulness—the position of one of the great thinkers and actors of the South—we 
see what genius, moved by ambition and sustained by unconquerable energy. can accomplish. 

“ Erskine College is located at Due West, a pleasant hamlet, in Abbeville D‘strict. This 
is the College of the ‘Seceders,’ or Associate Reformed Presbyterians. Erskine has edu-i 
cated some men of note. It is flourishingly finely, we believe. 

“The Furman University, under the control of the Baptists, is at Greenville. The situa- 
tion of the institution is very eligible. Near the Campus, are the Falls of Reedy River. 
¥rom the tower, you look directly up the main-street of the town. Furman is well patron- 
ized, has a first-rate faculby, and must prove a great blessing to the State. Dr. Furman, the 
president, is a gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian, in the full sense of those words. This 
is the only opinion we have heard expressed. 

“Of Wofford College, located at Spartanburg, the Methodist College of South Carolina, we 
spoke last week. The course of instruction is very thorough, and already have several bril- 
liant young men gone out of its halls, into the wide world of labor and achievement. We 
said in our last issue, that ‘in our judgment, the present faculty was fully as strong as the 
past. We certainly consider this high praise, for of the ability of Drs. Wightman and Smith, all 
are informed. ; 

“The Lutherans haye recently established a college at Newberry. Education is the order 
ofthe day—Excelsior! the motto of the age.” 
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ground of the general deficiency of education and intelligen?e in the 
upper country, which would render it incompetent to exercise wisely 
and justly the power which such a reform would place in its hands. 
It was to remedy this deficiency that it was proposed to establish a 
college at Columbia. The act was passed, not without difficulty, nor 
without the strenuous opposition of many whom it was intended 
more especially to benefit. There is no citizen of the State, and still 
more who has directly and personally received the benefits of the 
institution, whose deepest gratitude is not due to every one who con- 

tributed, in any degree, to the success of the measure.” 

The first meeting of the board of trustees was held in 1802, at 
the governor’s residence, in Charleston. In 1804, a president and 
several professors were elected, and the whole plan of studies and 
discipline was agreed upon. The college opened 10th January, 
1805, with a faculty of two. The name of the first student on the 
records was the distinguished Chancellor Harper. Jn 1806, the col- 
lege-roll presented the names of forty-six students. Profs. Hanford and 
Hammond resigned after a-short service. The former was a gradu- 
ate of Yale, and studied law with Roger Sherman. He married in 
South Carolina, and conducted, for some time, a leading academy in 
the State where many eminent men received their early education. 
Professor Hammond was also from New England, and was from 
good revolutionary stock. He graduated at Dartmouth, came to 
South Carolina, in 1803, and took charge of the Mount Bethel 
Academy, in Newberry district, which came to have high repute, 
and prepared the first scholars for the State College. He was a man 
of high character and excellent attainments, and the father of the 
distinguished Governor Hammond, of South Carolina. 

We pass over the recital of the several rebellions, plots, and coun- 
terplots, which took place in the earlier and later years of the college, 
with this remark, that it is much to be regretted there should ever 
prove to be such difficulty in bringing within proper restraint the 
ardent, impulsive, and excitable spirit of Southern youth, and in 
establishing proper discipline over them. In our references to Dr. 
Laborde’s work we shall find greater satisfaction in his memoirs of 
eminent men, than in any of the details of their juvenile excesses. 

James Gregg, who resigned his tutorship in 1811, was of revolu- 
tionary parentage. He became afterward an eminent lawyer, and 
was a man of the highest personal character and integrity. We 
quote from Dr. Laborde, p. 66: 

“For the last thirty years of his life, few had as large and lucra- 
tive practice. He bore his part in the most important causes, and 
it was his fortune to contend for victory with men of subtlest intellect 
and rarest learning ; but never did he fail to acquit himself well. His 
mind was eminently logical; he looked to the argument, and nothing 
else. ‘There were-no flowers of rhetoric strewn along his path; had 
there been any, he would not haye stopped to have picked them up. 
For the reveries of fancy, the outpourings of the imagination, he had 
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no taste. He never said a pretty thing, and never relished it when 
said by others. He was without wit or humor, but could laugh as 
heartily as others when they were produced by his friends. He was 
a man of eloquence only in the sense that earnestness, love of the 
right, is eloquence.” 

Speaking of the year 1811, our author remarks, p. 69: 

“‘In its walls, at that time, were young men trimming their mid- 
night lamps, whose souls were fired with the loftiest ambition, and 
whose genius and learning were to shed the brightest lustre upon the 
commonwealth. In that number were McDuffie and Legaré; the 
man of eloquence, perhaps never surpassed in that mystic power 
by which soul is infused into soul, and the multitude made captive ; 
and that other man, whose profound scholarship and varied endow- 
ments have enhanced the glory of American literature.” 

Dr. Jonathan Maxcy, the first president of the South Carolina 
College, died in 1820. He was born in Massachusetts, in 1768, 
became a Baptist clergyman in 1791, and was elected president of 
Brown University when but twenty-four years of age. In 1802, he 
was transferred to the presidency of Union College, New York, 
and in 1804 to that of North Carolina, of which he became the very 
heart and soul for nearly a quarter of a century. He was small of 
stature, but nevertheless of commanding person; was a profound met- 
aphysician and a great scholar. In polite literature he had mastered 
nearly everything, but was less critical in his knowledge of the ancient 
languages. ‘“ From the depths of the unexplained and unexplainable 
mysteries of philosophy, from the field ef pure speculation, when he 
was striving with Plato to get a glimpse of truths which no human 
mind has been permitted to penetrate, he could in an instant divert 
the current of his thoughts, and in plunging in the midst of Nature’s 
scenery have his soul elevated to rapture at the sight of a flower, a 
tree, a precipice, or a running brook.” 

As an orator, Dr. Maxcy had scarcely a superior. The Hon. 
Jas. L. Petigru said of him: ‘‘ Never will the charm of his elo- 
quence be erased from the memory on which its impression has once 
been made. His elocution was equally winning and peculiar. He 
spoke in the most deliberate manner ; his voice was clear and gentle ; 
his action composed and quiet; yet no man had such command over 
the noisy sallies of youth. ‘The most riotous offender shrank from 
the reproof of that pale brow and intellectual eye.” 

Of his capacities as a teacher, Dr. Laborde says, p. 117: “TI will 
not say that he was unequalled; but the united testimony of all his 
pupils and colleagues justify the assertion that he was never surpassed. 
In the South Carolina College he was the teacher of belles-lettres 
and criticism and metaphysics. He was remarkable for the clear- 
ness of his perception, and for the ease, facility and precision of his 
expression. Dr. Henry has often, in conversation with me, dwelt 
with rapture on this part of his character. He has frequently said 
to me that he would analyze a chapter in Kames or Locke with more 
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readiness than any man he ever saw, and present all the material 
points of the discussion with a perspicuity he has never seen equalled. 
What a guide through the intricate labyrinths of metaphysical dis- 
cussion! How valuable to the students when, with all their toil and 
all their labor, they could reach no conclusion !— 


‘They found no end, in wandering mazes lost!” 


In 1821, Dr. Cooper was in the chair of the presidency. Under 
his administration affairs were conducted for ten years, relieved only 
by the ordinary college disturbances. In 1831, the legislature passed 
several resolutions in relation to the religious and other opinions of 
the doctor, and expressing the belief that his connection with the 
college was a public evil. After careful examination of the facts 
and a full hearing, the board of trustees the following year dis- 
missed the charges; but the doctor soon after resigned the presidency 
to accept the chair of chemistry. Dr. Henry was elected, pro tempore, 
to the presidency. The new arrangement, however, worked no bet- 
ter, and the college seemed tottering to its base and likely soon to 
fall. ‘The ery of revolution continued throughout the State. The 
trustees requested the faculty to resign, which was done, and a reor- 
ganization took place. Dr. Cooper was thenceforth (1834) discon- 
nected from the college. 

Thomas Cooper was born in London, in 1759, and was educated at 
Oxford. Connecting himself with French politics, he was compelled 
to leave England, and settled in Pennsylvania, where his restless 
spirit soon found employment. He was indicted under the alien and 
seditien act, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. In 1806 he 
was elected judge of the common pleas, from which he was soon 
removed at the request of the legislature. He then filled the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry successively in Dickinson College and the 
University of Pennsylvania. After resigning his post in the college 
of South Carolina, he spent several years in editing the statutes of 
the State, to which he was assigned by the legislature. His death 
took place in 1840. In regard to his intellectual character, we can- 
not agree that ‘‘he had no very high original powers,” and we think 
Dr. Laborde’s own admissions in his biographical sketch refutes the 
opinion. It is clear that he had no faith in metaphysical or ethical 
studies, but preferred political economy. ‘This evidenced the mate- 
rialistic tendencies of his mind. 

As a teacher and lecturer, Dr. Cooper had no superior. His 
knowledge of the world and of men was extensive. He knew Fox, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Erskine, Burke, ete., and could tell anecdotes of 
them. He had been intimate in France with Robespierre and the 
other revolutionists. Incidents connected with these times he weaved 
into his lectures. His industry and zeal knew no limits. His failure 
in the presidency of the college was much the result of his ignorance 
of the peculiarities of Southern youth, and of the proper system of gov- 
ernment to be adopted over them. Hecame to the South too late in 
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life. His intermingling with the politics of the State was another 
reason. His religious cpinions were, however, the greatest stumbling 

block. Christianity was to him a fraud and an imposture, and this 
opinion he proclaimed everywhere. His devotion was mainly to the 
physical sciences, and in regard to education in general, he held the 
most liberal views. He wished the college to be free of all tuition 
charges, and thought the State should be at the whole expense of the 
education of her sons. In his personal character, Dr. Cooper was 
without reproach. He was “ open, frank, and free from all dissimu- 
lation ;’ was.fond of the truth as he understood it; was full of 
incident, humor and anecdote, and a most excellent table companion ; 
was a good father, husband, master, etc. We give an extract from 
Dr. Laborde, p. 168: 


“He was a great reader, had a fine memory, and forgot little that was worth 
remembering. He was not entirely ignorant of anything which might become 
the topic of discussion in the circle of educated gentlemen. He was a man of 
information, rather than of learning. 1 do not mean by this to intimate that he 
had selid attainments in nothing ; but that his knowledge was general, and that 
even in those inquiries to which he had devoted his largest attention, depths had 
been reached by others to which he had never attained. There is, no doubt, 
force in the remark, that he may have failed in reaching the highest excellence 
in any one department of knowledge, because his attention was divided among 
so many. ~ This is certainly fatal to success with most minds. It has not been so 
with all whose pursuits were equally diversified. Paschal and Leibnitz, and Sir 
William Hamilton, left the impress of genius in every field where they labored ; 
and Priestley and Franklin, more kindred spirits, have in the midst of most dis- 
tracting pursuits, secured immortality. Dr. Cooper's largest attainments were 
in chemistry and the cognate sciences, law, medicine, and political philosophy. 
His principal publications are, a ‘Translation of the Institutes of Justinian,’ his 
‘Translation of Broussais,’ his ‘Medical Jurisprudence,’ ‘The Empori of 
Arts and Sciences,’ and his ‘ Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy.’ 
Besides these, I may mention his elaborate ‘ Essay on the Pentateuch,’ and any 
number of pamphlets, religious and political. None of these can live ; indeed, 
they are long since dead. His Medical Jurisprudence and his Political Economy 
have no merit whatever. His Essay on the Pentateuch has long since had the 
flimsy veil of its false learning and inconclusive reasoning torn from it, and 
stands exposed in all its deformity. He was full of what Horace calls sapientia 
insaniens, the extravagances of philosophy, which are contradicted by the stern 
convictions and the daily experience of almost every man. His contributions to 
the Southern Review are worthy of mention ; and, as they exhibit him to great 
advantage, I give the articles by name: Principles of Agricultnre, Ist vol. ; Gall 
on the Functions of the Brain, Ist vol. ; Begin’s Therapeutics, lst vol. ; Hig- 
gin’s Celtic Druids, 3d vol.; Modern Gastronomy, 3d vol. ; Higgin’s Celtic Dru- 
ids, 4th vol. ; Bentham on Judicial Evidence, 5th vol. ; Agrarian and Education 
Systems, 6th vol. ; Geology and Pentateuch, 6th vol. ; Social Life of England 
and France, 6th vol. ; Operation of Poisons, 7th vol.; United States Bank, 8th 


vol.; Distribution of Wealth, 8th vol. 

Dr. Robert W. Gibbes was born in 1809, in Charleston, and grad- 
uated in 1827, at the South Carolina College. He was soon after 
elected assistant professor of chemistry in that institution and became 
afterward professor. He graduated in medicine in 1830, and was, 
in 1833, connected with a medical school which he had assisted in 
forming at Columbia. He has been president of the medical associ- 
ation of South Carolina, and was for a long time editor and proprie- 


tor of the South Carolinian. 
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He is a'man of eminent scientific attainments and has published 
many valuable papers on such subjects. He has been a careful col- 
lector of specimens in natural history, etc., and has a cabinet of rare 
and valuable paintings. He published three volumes of documentary 
history of South Carolina, which were previously referred to in our 
pages, which have shed much light upon the history of the State. 

Dr. Lewis R. Gibbes is our esteemed personal friend and was our 
guide and preceptor in days long past at the college of Charleston. 
We have taken pride in his growing fame. He was born in Charles- 
ton, in 1810, and was educated in Pennsylvania, and in Pendleton 
district, South: Carolina, and in the South Carolina College, where 
he graduated in 1827 with the highest honor. For a little while he 
was at the head of the Pendleton Academy. In 1831 he was elect- 
ed tutor of the South Carolina College, and afterward acting profes- 
sor. Graduated in medicine in 1836. Went soon after to France 
and pursued the medical natural sciences under the greatest masters 
and with the highest success. Was elected professor of mathematics 
in the Charleston College in 1839, and still retains that post. “His 
course embraces most of the physical sciences. He recently declined 
a professorship at Columbia. His scientific contributions have been 
frequent and valuable, and his labors in every field are truly hercule- 
an. ‘There is no more valuable man in South Carolina, and he is 
greatly beloved by all of the alumni of the college of which he is the 
ornament. 

Dr. Capers was connected with the college, but for a short time, 
and we will refer to him no further here than to call attention to our 
notice of him and his labors, in the Review for February, 1859. 

Henry J. Nott was son of Judge Nott, of South Carolina. He 
graduated at the South Carolina College and was classmate with Le- 
garé. Was admitted to the bar in 1818, and attained high rank. 
In connection with Col. McCord he published Nott & McCord’s Re- 
ports. His tastes were, however, literary, and in order to cultivate 
them he spent several years in Europe. In 1824, he became profes- 
sor in the college. His career was brilliant. His studies covered 
the whole field of letters, ancient and modern. He worked up ad- 
mirably all the materials of his extensive travels. His memory was 
remarkable, his humor rich, and wit ready. The style of his wri- 
tings was faultless, as exhibited in the Southern Review, and in his 
remarkable work, Odds and Ends, from the Knapsack of Thomas 
Singularity. He was drowned, in 1837, on the ill-fated steamer 
Home, and was greatly lamented. | 

Stephen Elliott was born in Beaufort, S. C., 1806, and isa son 
of the world-famed Stephen Elliott, of that State. He entered 
Harvard, but graduated at the South Carolina College, in 1825. 
Was admitted to the bar in 1827. In 1835, he was admitted to the 
Episcopal ministry, but soon after became professor of Christianity in 
the South Carolina College. Was elected bishop of Georgia in 1840. 


‘An ornament of the church of which he is a member, illustrating in his life 
all those virtues which ennoble human nature, well may the State which gave 
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him birth point to him as one of her jewels, and the college as one of her most 
renowned professors. Ife is now in the vigor of manhood, and who does not 
hope that a long career of usefulness is before him? Goldsmith has remarked 
that nature every day produces in abundance men capable of discharging the or- 
dinary duties of life ; but she is niggard in the birth of an exalted mind, scarcely 
producing one in a century to bless and enlighten a degenerate age. What a 
noble calling is that of the Minister of God! Who could brave the sorrows of 
the world without the aid of those Heavenly ministrations which, in the name of 
His Master, he so freely bestows 2 
“ Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 


Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last falt’ring accents whispered praise.” 


Robert W. Barnwell was born in Beaufort in 1801. Was educa- 
ted in its college, and at Harvard, where he graduated. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Charleston in 1823, and served in Congress from 
1829 to 1833. In 1835, was elected president of the South Carolina 
College. In 1850, took a seat in the United States Senate by ex- 
ecutive appointment. Says Dr. Laborde, p. 239: 


“The wisdom of the selection for the presidency was at once vindicated by the 
success of the college. He pressed all his powers to their highest activity. The 
college seemed to have revived as if by magic. He was sustained by a corps of 
professors of great ability, and no one would express more freely than himself 
the high praise to which they are entitled. The affection of the people returned 
to their favorite institution with something more than its accustomed ardor, and 
a common feeling of rejoicing sprung up in every heart. His clear head, his 
good sense, his zeal, his labors, his honor, his courage, his love of justice— 
these exhibited themselves most prominently, and furnished a broad basis for 
confidence. The students were the first to perceive the secret of his power, 
and they extended to him a regard and esteem which have never been surpas- 
sed in the history of our college officers.” 


William C. Preston was born in Philadelphia, in 1794, his father 
being then there as member of Congress from Virginia. His stock 
is revolutionary. 

He graduated at the South Carolina College in 1812, and studied 
Jaw at Richmond, under Wm. Wirt. Went soon after to Europe, 
where he remained several years, studying for a time at the Edin- 
burgh University, in company with Hugh §S, Legaré. In 1822, 
commenced the practice of law, in Columbia, S.C. Served with 
much honor in the Legislature of that State, and was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1836. In 1845 was elected president of 
the South Carolina College. 

Mr. Preston is regarded as.the Patrick Henry of our times. Cer- 
tainly oratory could be carried to very little higher perfection than it 
was carried by him, We heard him in his best and most glorious 
days. Though not profound in either law, literature, or statesman- 
ship, his rank was ¢minent in all. He differed with the polities of 
the State, and thus retired early from public life, where he might 
have earned high distinction. 
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Says‘our author, page 293 : 


“With the classic authors of England and France, he has great familiarity. 
With the great poets, writers of fiction, dramatists, and essayists, he has kept 
company from early life, and few among us have profited as much by it. Emi- 
nently esthetic in his tastes, he always pauses to behold the forms of beauty, as 
they are presented on the right hand and the left. These have easy access to 
his mind, and find a place in all their infinite variety. May I risk the figure of 
likening his mind to a parterre of evergreens and flowers, all arranged with ex- 
quisite taste, ornamented with fountains and statuary, and winding pebbly 
brooks. Aptness and facility of quotation have ever been a marked feature in 
his literary character. Few subjects indeed can be suggested, on which he can- 
not bring to bear at once this beautiful and attractive mode of illustration. Mr. 
Preston’s acquirements in the languages are restricted to the modern; and in 
the French particularly he is well skilled. He makes no pretension to a critical 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin, but is not without a most commendable . 
acquaintance with their literature. He has drank largely at this ancient foun- 
tain of thought and wisdom, and no little of its sublime spirit has been impart- 
ed to him. He is not then wholly without 


“he large utterance of the early gods.’ 


“In conversational power I have never met his equal. Who that has ever heard 
him can forget his point, his anecdote, his fullness, his variety, his ease, his 
grace, his vivacity, his elegance, his imitative talent, and that curious felicity of 
expression which in South Carolina has been characterized as Prestonian.” 


Mathew J. Williams, like Dr. Lewis Gibbes, connects himself 
tenderly with our earlier days. He was the honored instructor 
at Cokesbury, in 1839, when we were a student, and in reality the 
head of that institution. He was born in Georgia in 1805; gradua- 
ted at West Point and entered the army. Here he served, until 
compelled by ill health to retire. He then studied and practised 
law until his election to Cokesbury, in 1835. In 1846, he was 
elected professor of mathematics of the South Carolina College. 

Says Dr. Laborde, page 315: 


‘‘He takes rank, then, among her most distinguished professors. But I 
would be doing great injustice if 1 confined myself simply to the consideration of 
his mathematical genius and attainments. I do not claim for him a thorough 
and critical knowledge of other departments ; but his reading has been general, 
and he exhibits that acquaintance which becomes the educated gentleman. But 
whatever may be the extent of Professor Williams’ mathematical and other at- 
tainments, and the respect to which he is in consequence entitled, it is with 
more pleasure that I dwell upon him as a man. I must confess that though I 
have, as I conceive, a just appreciation of him, I know not how I will succeed in 
my attempt to present him to my readers. First, I remark that of all men I have 
ever known, he is most distinguished for a child-like simplicity. Kind in his 
nature, with a heart overflowing with sympathy, most apt to lend a ready ear 
to the professions of men, nothing is easier for him than to bestow his confidence, 
and thus become the victim of imposture. He is an entire stranger to all those 
arts to which cunning and unscrupulous men resort for the accomplishment of 
their ends, and with a nature as transparent as glass, is utterly incapable of 
playing a part.” 

Dr. Thornwell was born in South Carolina, in 1812, and gradua- 
ted at the South Carolina College, in 1831, wilh the highest honor; 
was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1835; served as pro- 
fessor in the college, from 1837 to 1839, and also from 1840 to 
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1851. In 1852, was elected president of the college, but resigned 
in 1855. He is one of the profoundest theologians and ablest pulpit 
orators in America, and a man of ripe scholarship. 

Says our author, page 331: 


“The character of his intellect, his scholarly tastes, his rare learning for one 
of his years, his ardor, his enthusiasm, his insatiable thirst for knowledge, his 
talent for easy communication, all this pointed to a college as a most becoming 
theatre for his exertion. As a teacher, few, if any, have equalled, certainly none 
have surpassed him. Never was there in our walls a clearer head, a more acute 
mind. Always master of his subject, he was ever prepared to disentangle it of 
the rubbish with which it was encumbered, and, seizing upon its main points, to 
press them with a power and earnestness which were sure to make an impres- 
sion. The most complex problems, the most abstract questions furnished the 
occasions for the display of his highest powers. He luxuriated in the profound, 
and dwelt with delight upon subjects, which by the many are regarded as incom- 
prehensible. His mind was ever in search of law and principle; errors, like 
straws, he knew, floated upon the surface, and truth, like the pearl, was only to 
be found below. He is essentially a man of truth, and though none is more 
addicted to sober, philosophical speculation, still he is always in search of the 
real. He will accept no ideal, he will rest upon no counterfeit. He wants the 
thing itself. Ile revolts at the imaginative, the fictitious, the mere pictorial il- 
lustration, the imitative, and instinctively turns away from what Scott calls, 
‘forging the handwriting of nature’ Of the world of fancy—a world redolent 
with a beauty which nature in all her prodigality does not exhibit, he knows 
but little. His mind is logical, argumentative, metaphysical, and it is in this 
field of exertion that his genius has reaped its highest rewards.” 


In regard to Dr. Henry, we have only space to give the inscription 
which appears upon his tombstone : 


R. HENRY. 


Born in Charleston, December 6, 1792, 
Graduated Master of Arts at the University of Edinburgh, 
June 15, 1814, 

Ordained to the Christian Ministry, May 25, 1817, 
Chosen Professor in South Carolina College, 1818, 
Received the degree of D. D. from the College, 1834, 
Died in Columbia, Feb. 6, 1856. 


“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cart capitis ?” 


Erected by the students of South Carolina College, 
As a tribute to the memory of one who, for thirty years, adorned 
the Institution by his learning and piety. 


In regard to Dr. Lieber, whose fame was long inseparably inter- 
woven with that.of the college, and who we have had the great 
pleasure of knowing personally, we regret the necessity of being 
brief. He was born in Prussia, in 1800, and studied at the leading 
universities. Was an inmate of the family of the great Niebuhr. 
Being a liberal, he was compelled to leave Germany. His first 
American work was the “ Encyclopedia Americana,” in thirteen vol- 
umes, which was finished in 1831. He resided in New-York and 
Philadelphia ; was elected professor in the South Carolina College, 
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in 1835. He resigned in 1856. We have space but for two ex- 
tracts from Dr. Laborde, pages 398 and 400. 


‘I think that his reputation as a thinker and author, must finally rest, however, 
upon his ‘ Ethies,’ his ‘ Hermeneutics,’ his ‘ Labor and Property,’ and his ‘ Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government.’ I would not have the reader suppose that I at- 
tach but little value to his ‘ Encyclopedia.” This is truly a great work of its kind. 
It met a pressing want. Something of the sort was much needed, and it accom- 
plished the entire purpose for which it was designed. Perhaps,a more accept- 
able service could not. have been rendered. If he had left nothing else, this 
would be sufficient to secure for him an enviable reputation. Perhaps no book 
published in this country ever met with greater favor from the public. The ne- 
cessities of the author compelled him to part with the copyright, and others 
have received the pecuniary reward for his labors. But he had a higher com- 
pensation. His name soon became known to the people of this vast confeder- 
acy, and he was proud in the consciousness that whatever might be done in the 
future in this department of literature, he had led the way, and could not be for- 
gotten. The ‘Manual of Political Ethics,’ the ‘Essay on Property and Labor,’ the 
‘Hermeneutics,’ the ‘Treatise on Civil Liberty and Self-Government,’ have received 
the highest praise from Story, Kent, Greenleaf, Prescott, Bancroft, and others in 
his county, and many of the best minds of Europe have added their warmest 
commendations. His works have been translated into several of the languages 
of Europe, and adopted as text-books in many of the highest colleges and uni- 
versities. Perhaps no living author is more frequently referred to on all the 
great questions which he has discussed. Having written so much, and written 
so well, and in all exhibited the spirit of the true philosophical thinker, there are 
few subjects in any department of inquiry which cannot be illustrated by an ap- 
peal to his works.” 


The administration of Mr. McCay, as president of the college, 
was brief and troubled. He had excellent points of character, was 
a proficient in many branches of study, but had some faults which 
interfered with his success in an institution of this sort. Dr. La- 
borde treats in detail the points of controversy which arose in his 
administration, and we refer the reader to the work. It would be 
very unpleasant for us to refer to them. 

At the present moment the college is in the most flourishing con- 
dition under the administration of President Longstreet. The facul- 
ty is as follows: 

Faculty.—A. B. Longstreet, D. D., LL. D., President and Professor of His 
tory, Political Economy, Political Philosophy and Elocutiun ; Maximilian La- 
borde, M. D., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric and Philosophy of the Mind; Rev. 
J. L, Reynolds, D. D., Professor of Roman Literature; John Le Conte, M. D., 
Professor of Natural and Mechanical Philosophy ; Wm. J. Rivers, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature ; Rev. R. W. Barnwell, Profe~sor of Mcral Philoso- 
phy, Sacred Literature and Evidences of Christianity ; Joseph Le Conte, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology; Charles S. Venable, Profes- 


sor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 
B. W. Means, Librarian; K, S. Dargan, Bursar; W. B. Broom, Marshal. 
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ART, VIIL—LIBERIA AND THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Conclusion. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITION OF LIBERIA—COST OF THE 
COLONY TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES—RECAPIT- 
ULATION OF THE WHOLE ARGUMENT. 


Monrovia is bounded on the north and northeast by extensive 
mangrove swamps, which emit a great deal of miasma. This is 
wafted in and through the town by the morning breeze. This poi- 
son, impregnating the air, being inhaled by foreigners early in the 
morning on empty stomachs, cannot but deleteriously affect the sys- 
tem and add to the severity ot the African or seasoning fever. Dr. 
Roberts has since become, and is now a permanent resident and prac- 
tising physician of Monrovia—and “ at this time the doctor has the 
opinion that Monrovia is not an unhealthy place for emigrants to ac- 
climate in.” Other residents of high authority also asserted the 
healthiness of Monrovia. But Mr. Cowan could not be so convinced. 
He adds, ‘‘In all candor I say, it is not easy to solve in my mind 
why emigrants, for years past have been stopped here to acclimate.” 
(p. 46.) - Others, less suspicious and less guileless than the author, 
would be at no loss for a solution of the mystery. The location of 
the college for Liberia, is also to be established, and wholly by chari- 
table contributions from the United States, in this very unhealthy 
Monrovia—that location having been decided upon by the casting 
vote of Ex-President Roberts (p. 73), who is to preside over the in- 
stitution, and who also is a resident of Monrovia. 

After viewing the lands around New Georgia, Mr. C. says: ‘I 
returned to the town with this conviction—this is not a healthy 
place for new emigrants from the United States.” (p. 52.) 


‘““This town [Caldwell] was commenced in 1825. There have been drawn 303 
town lots, and seventy-six farm lots, from five to ten acres each. Lots that were 
once improved, 7. e. built upon, and farm lands that were once cultivated, are 
now in the commons. Much, very much is abandoned, that once was a delight. 
Here Zion Harris lived, who told in Kentucky of his farm, his horses and cattle, 
and sheep, and corn, and sugar—and he told the truth. But alas! his lands, as 
well as others, are as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that hath no 
water. And he himself is with the dead, hating been killed by lightning. There 
has been much disputing in years past, in this township in regard to land titles. 
Neighborhood altercations have sprung up-—many lost a portion of their land, 
because of erroneous%surveys and locations under the law ; others lost all their 
improvements [buildings], and many moved away, while others, who remained, 
became indifferent to the improvement of their lands, expecting to lose the title to 
them. The legislature of Liberia attempted, by the appointment of commis- 
sioners, to give the people relief, but it was attended with too much trouble and 
delay, and what was done by them did not give satisfaction.” (pp. 55, 56.) 


And this and other such evils occurred, where the government re- 
ceived land in any quantity at the free gift of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, and sells it at fifty cents the acre. 


“I saw abundant evidence that a family would not starve on a quarter acre of 
land well cultivaedt—but a larger piece would furnish more food, and the dain- 
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ties of the tropics in greater abundance. But it is too plain, the people, as a 
body, aim only to obtain food and ctothing for the present time.” (p. 58.) “The 
body of the citizens in Monrovia appear not to have any regular business to 
attend to. And many of the children of those who have accumulated wealth, 
do nothing of a domestic character, while almost all the people think it neces- 
sary, so I judged, 10 have a native to carry a bundle, even to a half pound weight, 
and that native will bein a native dress,” i. e. naked, or very nearly so. (pp. 81,82.) 

“Some of the merchants [in Monrovia] do a profitable business. I Jearned 
that, for some things, the Liberians pay 75 per cent. profit, and the natives 175 
per cent. profit.” (p. 84.) : 

“What a change for the better would a good plough make in these fields ! 
The ploughman would soon overtake the present reaper.” (p. 87.) 


In Louisiana on St. Paul’s river, Mr. C. saw better management 
than‘usual, and the rare operation of pressing sugar cane and mak- 
ing syrup—and even oxen worked to the sugar mill. Yet even 
there, ‘‘ whatever is raised does not do justice to the land, in show- 
ing what it can do to remunerate the owner by a proper cultivation 
of it. The native laborer works on his system, aud the Liberian has adopt- 
ed it.””, (p. 86.) 

[Harrisburg.] “I was told that a short distance up this creek, 
there were falls that furnished good water-power for mill purposes. 
But in the present state of agriculture there can be no use for a mill here, 
except for sawing lumber. Jf corn were raised for bread, as it can 
be, and which the people, in mass, formerly used, a grist-mill could 
find employment.” (p. 88.) From this it appears, as might be an- 
tieipated, that the entire operation of preparing for making bread is 
deemed too troublesome and laborious to be compensated by the bene- 
fit—and consequently, the colonists though always accustomed to corn 
bread, and certainly preferring it, have already ceased to eat bread, 
as ordinary and homemade food. 

Of “ Uncle Simon,” a colonist of uncommon merit, and as an ex- 
ceptional case, Mr. C. says: “He raises some cotton.” And soon 
after, and in connection, he says “ There are no fields of cotton in Li- 
beria ;” (p. 88.) Yet cotton, like sugar and coffee, is an indigenous 
growth. ‘‘ There is a mill here [Millsburg] to grind sugar cane, but 
it is turned by human labor. A few had cattle, but they were not 
used to plough.” (p. 89.) 

There have been in Liberia a few marked and laudable exceptions 
to the general rule, in individuals who have exhibited industry, en- 
terprise, intelligence in their operations, and who, met with deserved 
success so long as the operations were so directed: Such was Zion 
Harris, already named. Such was Richardson, who was fast bring- 
ing into operation, and a condition for prospective profit, a large 
farm on St. Paul’s. He had cattle broke to draught, and was pro- 
vided with the various implements for good tillage, and was prepar- 
ing for sugar-making, when he was unfortunately drowned. As in 
every other such case, with the death of the pioneer improver, the 
improvements came to an end. These exceptions, transient as they 
have been, show what good management might do in Liberia; and 
the general and total disregard of such admirable and successful ex- 
amples of industry and thrift, still more completely prove the utter 
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hopelessness and worthlessness of the population in general, as their 
own masters, and without the direction of superior intellect. ‘‘ Cof- 
fee is raised in the yards of many citizens. One man has eight acres 
of coffee trees and yet coffee is imported here.” (p. 180.) 

No horses or mules, used for draft, and rarely oxen, and only for 
machinery. No carts or ploughs (pp. 1038, 108, 122, 130, 140, 
159). A single exception of oxen carting, and that not for Libe- 
rians, stated p. 117. 

In a lecture published in the “ Presbyterian Herald,” Mr. Cowan 
said : 


“There were only three horses and two mules in the Republic ; some twenty 
bullocks broke to the yoke, but nene of them used for ploughing. 

“Up the St. Paul’s river, oxen are used by some farmers, but not to ploughs 
or carts ; and when Richardson lived, in 1856, he worked oxen to plough his land. 
But in Monrovia, it seems oxen ‘cannot be worked, because, it is said, work kills 
them. The natives do the work of beasts of burden. There is one street lead- 
ing from the river bank to Ashmun street, that could in my judgment be graded 
for less than $200, so that two yoke of bullocks, if necessary, can take up a 
good load from the wharf to any lot on the mount; and yet that street has not 
been graded. All the brick and sand, all the lumber and nails, all the merchan- 
dise and groceries, yea, everything but common, unhewn stone, are brought up 
from the wharfs on men’s heads, or backs, or in their arms. What a strange 
sight, in a civilized land, to see cattle going about the streets, and a line of hu- 
man carriers doing the work of beasts of burden! Twenty-five to thirty men, 
in single file, carry on their heads the materials for the erection of a college 
building ! the building entirely paid for by contributions in the United States, is 
to be of brick, seventy by forty feet, and three stories high. I saw, I suppose a 
new improvement, a new cart, with some natives holding up tbe tongue, others 
guiding the cart by the tongue, others drawing the cart by a rope fastened to the 
bolster, and others behind pushing the cart. The cart was loaded with brick 
brought up previously on the head from the wharf, and deposited in the street. 

‘© There is a good steam saw-mill in operation in Marshall, which is owned by 
a mercantile firm in Monrovia. (p. 93.) At Greenville there is a steam saw- 
mill going to ruin in the outer part of the town. It is true the lumber could be 
taken from the ground, by water, to the lower landing ; and it is true that the 
prices would justify the running of the mill; and it is also true that logs could 
be brought down the river in any quantity to the mill; but it has been given up, 
it seems, to decay as fast as the wood frame and iron works will permit. The 
price of lumber is $3 to $5 the hundred. (p. 130.) At Buchanan, I saw a 
very valuable steam saw-mill going the same way that that at Greenville is going 
[that is to ruin]. It is owned in part here, and in part in the United States. 
(p. 142.) 

Pe At Buchanan, I saw a jack, male, ass, the only one in the country ; there is 
neither mare nor jenny [female ass] in the country. There are two mules, but 
both used for the saddle and not for work. Nor was there a yoke of oxen in the 
country. Some persons had had them, but fearing they might die, eat them. 
(p. 142.) 

Pe Bexley showed a better class of farmers—though I am sorry to say they 
did not use oxen, mule, or plough. (p. 103.) f 

“The natives are the carriers of all the articles from the landing, and o 
wood from the woods, to the dwellings. As a/most every man is a trader in Li- 
beria, in tobacco or cloth with the natives, he gets his work done at a nominal 
value. (p. 131.) . 

“Many of the people saw hard times to get along, and I did not blame some 
of them for begging some assistance.” (p. 98.) ‘“ Some people do beg of their 
won color, and of strangers, in Liberia. (p. 159.) 
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“That the great body of the Liberians eat animal food every day, I do not be- 
lieve ; nor do I believe that those now living on town lots, with no other land to 
cultivate, and depending on the productions of those lots, can raise enough to 
buy salt or fresh provisions for their daily wants. But this is not the fault of 
the country. Itis the result of the policy of the people in making their settle- 
ments. It is my opinion that 4,000 of the population of Liberia [more than one 
half] are living on quarter-acre lots. As to the balance of population, 3,621, they 
are farm land, farming with the hoe and billhook, at an average of three to four 
acres for each farm. Why there is not abundance of meat, and to spare, is to 
be learned from this statement.” (p. 176.) 


Population, and its Decrease.—Mr. Cowan shows that the decrease 
of population is much more than I had estimated. He shows it to 
be 3,551 more than all the births which have occurred since the first 
settlement. On data partly official, and all of which he deems reli- 
able, he computes the total population of Liberia, of colonists and 
their descendants, in 1858, at 7,621, including all living children.”— 
(p- 166.) The American Colonization Society had sent out in all, 
9,872 up to January, 1858. This makes the actual decrease of 
these, 2,261, besides all the births in thirty-eight years. The Mary- 
land Society, acting separately at first, had sent out to Cape Palmas 
1,300—by both societies, 11,172. After thirty-eight years, of this 
number, with their offspring, 7,621 are living, the then total colo- 
nial population, leaving for deaths 3,551, exceeding births, which is 
thirty-three per cent. loss by death, and of absolute decrease in thirty- 
eight years.—(p. 166.) Ido not think,” adds Mr. Cowan, “ that 
the friends of African Colonization need be ashamed to tell these 
facts.’’ His present commentator thinks very differently. 


‘‘None but frée-born blacks went to Liberia until 1828. Up to July, 1827, 
655 emigrants had gone from the North and the South to Liberia: nine of these 
[only] were emancipated slaves. From 1828, the number of the emancipated, to 
go to Liberia, increased every year, until now, that class of emigrants greatly 
outnumber the free blacks who gothere.”’ (p. 5.) 

“Many of the statements we have had about her agricultural state have been 
too highly colored. The [small amount of] exports of Liberian labor, the absence 
of the plough, the unenclosed farms, and the [small] number of acres cultivated, 
prove the present deficiency.” (p. 178.) ; 

“ Liberia is [still] sustained by labor that is foreign. The American Coloniza- 
tion Society places on her shores her citizens, supports them for six months, 
attends them when sick for six months, by paid physicians and nurses, and buries 
the dead—pays for the surveys of lands drawn by emigrants, buys [all] her terri- 
tory from the natives, gives the government the right to sell lands to increase her 
treasury, and pays the expense of agencies to superintend these matters, except 
that of sales of land. The Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
Boards of Foreign Missions, furnish the population of Liberia with the Christian 
Ministry and teachers of common and high schools. These boards expended in 
Liberia, in 1857, over $90,000. Three fourths of the sum the Liberians received, 
in the moral and pecuniary benefit of it.” (p. 178.) 

“The coast trade and the export duty was $25,625—very near two thirds of 
the reliable revenue of Liberia. But this sum is from the labor of the natives. 
Is there another nation that gets its national support as Liberia receives hers? 
As a nation, she may be said to live by the labor [and on the alms] of foreign- 
ers.... ‘The statistics (furnished of exports shows a regular falling off in the 

’ ast four years.” (p. 178.) 


Mr. Cowan evidently found much to condemn in the treatment of 
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the native savages within the limits of Liberia, by the colonists, and 
of their being neglected both by the missionaries sent from the 
United States, for their especial benefit, and also by the people gen- 
erally. On these points, however, he expresses himself with much 
caution, and in evident fear of giving offence.—Among his much 
more full remarks, are the following: 


‘Liberia should pay more attention to the condition of the natives living 
within her political jurisdiction. .... I could not see nor learn what measures 
the government had in operation to draw them into the enjoyment of civil privi- 
leges..... It is true that in many families male and female natives are employed 
to work. But there appears not a feeling of common brotherhood toward them.”.... 
“T could not but notice it on the part of the Liberians as a body toward the 
natives. How many of those who were living in families were clothed? How 
many of them were clothed for the Sabbath, and taken to the church for public 
‘worship? I would not judge harshly. But I fear that cheap pay.(and that pay 
not regulated by the rule ‘do unto them as you would they should do unto you’) 
has much to do with the employment of the natives.” (p. 180.) 

Revenue.—‘It is plain that her national support is depending on the labor 
of the natives.’—(p. 163.) “The Liberian government receives no revenue by 
taxing her citizens. She can pass no laws and enforce them on the tribes within 
her territorial limits that will bring in a revenue from their labor. She reaches 
them only by the coastwise trade that is carried on chiefly by foreigners.”— 
(p. 164.) [Of course foreign traders will soon learn to go to other ports neigh- 
boring to Liberia, which are open* to them, and where no revenue laws are in 
operation. ] 

“ The revenue from her own productions last year, was but four dollars and six- 
ty-five cents.” (p. 179.) 


How different is the Liberia as truly depicted and exposed to view 
in the foregoing pages, and upon unquestionable evidence, with 
the flattering representation which has been made to occupy most 
persons’ minds, and which was produced by false recommendations 
and panegyrics of either designing, or of credulous, or fanatical 
colonizationists! ‘The impressions which have thus been made on 
strangers, and the credulous and confiding world, are indicated in 
the following extract from the (Wesleyan) London Quarterly Review— 
and which eulogy was copied in the African Repository (of 1856), 
without a word of dissent : 


“The achievements of colonization on the West coast of Africa can hardly be 
exaggerated. There we find a national polity, municipal institutions, Christian 
churches and Christian ministers ; schools.and a sound system of education; a 
public press, rising towns and villages, a productive agriculture, and a growing 
commerce. Under its rule, about two hundred and fifty thousand human beings 
are found living together in harmony, enjoying all the advantages of social and 
political life, and submitting to all the restraints which government and religious 
principle demand. Means are found to harmonize the habits and interests of the 
colonists, their descendants, the native-born Liberians, and the aborigines of the 
coast. As the creation and achievement of less than forty years, we insist that this 
is without parallel in the history of the world.” 


If the total pecuniary cost of colonizing and supporting Liberia 
could be set forth—without estimating other costs, in human suffering 
and sacrifices of life—the simple arithmetical statement would be 
more impressive on many than all the other facts and arguments here 
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offered for consideration. Such a statement, for at least as much 
money or commodities as have been given to or through the American 
Colonization Society, could be.supplied easily by its officials. The 
mere money receipts and disbursements by the parent society are of 
course stated in the annual reports of the treasurer’s accounts. I 
have attempted in vain, from sources deemed both available and 
reliable, to obtain these and other statistical facts from the records 
of the society. A broken set of the annual reports I have but very 
lately obtained (and owed to the courtesy of the Rev. W. Starr, 
Col. Agent), but of which the series is so much interrupted, that no 

fair average of the whole receipts could be learned from the accounts 
of particular years. I could from these accounts learn that, while the 

receipts have varied much from year to year, they have, on the whole, 
been generally increasing throughout the existence of the Society. 

Also, since Liberia has been an “independent republic” (for the last. 
11 years), the expenditures of money by the American Colonization 

Society, have not lessened, bnt have been greater than for the 
before dependent colony. With such imperfect lights, I will not 
pretend to estimate what have been the annual er the total receipts 
of the American Colonization Society—but earnestly hope that some 
functionary of that society will publish such a statement—and also 

include everything else that may here be deficient or incorrect. 

But even if it were shown what were the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the parent society, passing through the treasurer’s hands, 
there would still remain a vast amount of other costs—which will 
be merely here suggested, as proper to be embraced in a full state- 
ment of costs. The various auxiliary State Colonization Societies 
operated independently, and raised and used their own funds. Of 
course these would not appear in the parent society’s accounts. Of 
the numerous other auxiliary societies (and of both there were 200 
in 1830), though most of them probably paid part of their income 
to the parent society, none could have paid all. In the reports of 
the American Colonization Society, there are notices of some of the 
auxiliary societies resolving to pay some 30 and others 50 per cent. 
of their receipts to the parent society. The latter was referred to 
and applauded as a liberal provision. Therefore it must be that a 
large proportion of the collections of all the numerous auxiliary soci- 
eties, did not reach the parent society or appear on its accounts. 

Were the salaries or commissions of collecting agents deducted out 
of the receipts—or do the accounts show the gross, or only the net 
receipts? If the latter, then a very large amount was collected more 
tham would appear, even if we had all the accounts of all the auxil- 
lary societies. , 

Some of the. State legislatures have appropriated large sums to the 
colonization cause, which did not pass through the parent society. 
It has been stated in the public prints that the State of Maryland— 
the most prodigal in this way—has thus appropriated $250,000. The 
legislature of Virginia has thus expended about §25,000 out of the 
treasury or funds of the Commonwealth. 
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Besides the first outfit of emancipated slaves, furnished by their 
kind masters (kind in intention, but cruel in effect), and which will 
be referred to hereafter, there have been many and frequent supplies 
of food, clothing, and other necessaries, and to large amount, sent 
subsequently to the colonists from their former masters, and which 
were granted to their begging applications for relief, or voluntarily 
contributed to their ascertained wants and sufferings. In addition 
to commodities thus sent, there must have been much money. Within 
the present month, November, 1858, it was published that the regular 
colonization ship, which was about to sail for Liberia, would carry 
out $10,000 in gold from former masters to colonists, their former 
slaves. As these particular contributions were expressly stated to be 
sent in gold, they could not cover any of the many like contributions 
of commodities. 

The colonization ship, the Mary Caroline Stevens, of the value of 
about $40,000, was a gift to the society from a single individual. 
This, and all other donations of commodities to the society, probably 
make no part of the annual accounts of receipts. 

The most important item, and which, though conjectural, may be 
estimated with some degree of certainty, is the value of the slaves 
emancipated to be sent to Liberia. According to the official report 
of the American Colonization Society (African Repository for 1857, 
p- 152), the whole number of emigrants to Liberia, exclusive of the 
Maryland settlement at Cape Palmas, to end of 1856, was 9,502. 
Of these there had been emancipated in view of emigration 5,500, 
and 326 had purchased their freedom—making together 5,826. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cowan’s enumeration, to end of 1857 (p. 166, and 
quoted here at p. 29), the American Colonization Society had, to 
that time, sent out 9,872 colonists, and the Maryland Society, to 
Cape Palmas, 1,300, making for both (included in the present Liberia) 
11,172. Of the emigrants of 1857, and of all of the 1,300 sent 
by the Maryland Society, the proportions of free and slaves are not 
known. But supposing the proportion to be the same as were accu- 
rately stated of the other 9,502, the total number of slaves eman- 
cipatéd and purchased would be within a very small fraction of 
6,850. The lowest average value of slaves iu the thirty-eight years 
(1820 to 1857), in the United States was $200; and the highest, at 
the end of that time, was not less than $550. ‘This will fix the gen- 
eral average value of each slave to have been $375. There can be 

less objection to the height of this estimation, inasmuch as the emi- 
grants generally were not only morally but physically much better 
than their class in general—nearly all healthy, and with an over- 
proportion of young adults. At $375 for each, the whole number 
of slaves, to end of 1857, was worth $2,568,750—which is the 
amount of pecuniary sacrifice and loss in the slaves themselves to the 
owners of emancipated slaves, and to the purchasers of those sold for 
emancipation. 

The free negroes, as being also mostly select in morals and habits, 
and the best of their class, were personally worth something to them- 
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selves and to the community they left. But whatever this very un- 
certain value may be, it will be left for others to estimate. 

Further, every emigrant, whether before bond or free, must have 
carried out some money or other property. Even for emancipated 
slaves this provision of their kind masters was rarely so little as $30 
for each. The free emigrants must have brought of their own prop- 
erty much more. But count this average of $30 only for the whole 
11,172 emigrants, and it amounts to $335,160 of loss to the United 
States on this score. 

The entire cost of both religious and scholastic instruction, for the 
colonists and their children, has been defrayed (and the bounty is 
still going on) by benevolent and pious contributions in the United 
States. Mr. Cowan states that the different missionary boards of the 
United States expended in Liberia, for 1857, $90,000—and that of 
three fourths of that amount, or $67,500, the Liberians received the 
“moral and pecuniary benefit.” (p. 178.) Of what may have been 
the average on the total amount for thirty-eight years, I have no fur- 
ther information, and will not pretend to estimate—though the re- 
ports and records of these missionary boards would show the full 
and true amounts. Let it be observed that the ground of this 
charge is not for any part of the portion devoted (as all was designed 
to be by the donors) to real missionary labors and services for hea- 
then Africans. It is of the three fourths spent (as Mr. Cowan de- 
clares) for providing schools and teachers, and preachers, and houses 
for worship, for the people of the already Christian colony and repub- 
lic of Liberia. 

Next, the cost to the government of the United States in pecuniary 
aids to the colony under pretence of the necessary expenses of receiy- 
ing recaptured Africans, and the supporting of them until they are 
otherwise disposed of. Up to 1843 inclusive, there had b2en return- 
ed to Africa by the government of the United States, and delivered 
to Liberia, 286 recaptured Africans. Up to 1830, there had been in 
all 260—and the cost to the United States government (and all paid 
for the benefit of the colony) was upward of $1,000 for each Afri- 
can returned. Ihave no later record of the recaptured Africans 
subsequently returned. In the ‘Pons,’ captured on the coast 
of Africa by a United States vessel-of-war, ‘there were 900 Af- 
ricans, of whom 766 remained alive when landed at Monrovia, and 
who were there ‘‘ apprenticed’? to colonists. What these cost the 
government I do not know. Very lately (September, 1858), the 
next such capture occurred, of the ship Echo, with 300 slaves, These 
were sent to Liberia by order of the President of the United States, 
in the war steamer Niagara, under a contract made with the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society to receive the Africans in Liberia, and to 
take such care of them as would be necessary. For this service (in- 
cluding: “ instruction” as reported—whatever that may mean)—this 
government is to pay to the Colonization Society $45,000. Of 271 
Africans embarked, 200 only lived to reach Liberia—for receiving 
and disposing of which, this payment will be $225 for each African. 
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For the additional and certainly very heavy expenses of transport- 
ing African savages in war steamers, I have no means for estimating— 
and still Jess the costs of all the naval and military aid and service 
rendered to Liberia by our ships-of-war, and by their men serving on 
shore, at various times, from the beginning of the colony to this time 
of the existence of the independent “ republic.” 

The irregular service of American vessels-of-war, going to and re- 
turning from Liberia, cruising off the coast or lying in port, and the 
more direct aids rendered to protect and defend, and all serving to pre- 
serve the existence and swell the income of the colony, I presume 
could not be estimated, separately, with any approach to correctness. 
Since the Ashburton treaty was made with England, in 1842, by 
which this government became bound to provide and maintain vessels- 
of-war, carrying eighty guns, on the coast of Africa (and which force 
has since served mainly as a squadron to protect Liberia), the esti- 
mate of the share of cost of Liberia to this government may be more 
nearly approached by competent persons having access to the accounts 
of the navy department. But as to all these government and naval 
expenses, nothing is now known except that they are enormous—and 
have been incurred for no real good, and for but little of any other 
purpose than for the defence, support, and benefit of the former col- 
ony, and now for the “independent republic” of Liberia. I trust 
that some patriotic member of Congress will call for and obtain esti- 
mates on all these points—and that the enormous expenses, trickery, 
and deception, both of maintaining the African squadron, and re- 
turning recaptured Africans, for the benefit of Liberia, will be com- 
pletely exposed—if the abuses, and the system itself, cannot be also 
entirely abolished. 

Of the enormous cost in lives, incurred by the United States gov- 
ernment, in taking care of Liberia (which are values not to be esti- 
mated in money prices), I will adduce, as an example, the main facts 
of a single operation, out of the many cruises of vessels of the Ameri- 
can navy on the coast, and of the waiting in the harbors, or roadsteads 
of Liberia, for the service of the colony, and the republic. The sey- 
enth annual report of the American Colonization Society says— _ 

‘The United States sloop-of-war Cyane, Capt. Spence, had been at the colony 
in April [1823], and her officers and crew left there monuments of their zealous 
and persevering exertions. It is impossible to estimate too highly the services 
of Capt. S., and his generous companions. When informed of the suffering of 
the colony, they immediately repaired to Sierra Leone, fitted for sea the schooner 
Augusta, belonging to the. United States [it had before been bought for Liberia, 
at the cost of the United States—see p. 10 ante], and hastening to the colony, of- 
fered it most cheerfully every aid in his power. Though the cruise of the Cyane. 
had already been protracted in an unhealthy climate [the West Indies], Capt. S 
resolved to remain on the coast so long as should be necessary to complete a 
work of defence and make suitable provision for the approaching rains. He fur- 
nished the colony with supplies and ammunition, built a house for the agent, and 


erected a tower of strong mason work, which... . will, it is believed, prove: an 
entire defence against the barbarians.” 


The general results of this service in sickness and consequent deaths, 
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only, and besides the numerous cases of illness which did not close in 
death, were forty deaths on the homeward bound voyage “ from the 
effects of the African climate,” after the cammander (himself then 
ill) was forced to abandon his philanthropic service in and for Libe- 
ria. The surgeon of the Cyane, and Lieut. Dashiell, placed in com- 
mand of the Augusta, had both previously died. 

From the tenor of Capt. Spence’s official report, it is evident that 
he deemed this frightful exposure and sacrifice of human life, requir- 
ed to aid Liberia, as being highly meritorious in himself, and in the 
administration that authorized such and all other sacrifices for this 
purpose. (Official Rep. of cruise of Cyane, 1823—7th Col. Report— 
Foote’s “ Africa and the American Flag”—p. 128). 

The foregoing suggestions of materials for a full and correct esti- 
mate, if made use of by those having the data, and the facilities and 
ability for the task which are wanting in me, would show such re- 
sults as would be accurate, and also astounding for the amount of 
price that the people and government of the United States have al- 
ready paid, and still are continuing to pay, for the gigantic humbug 
(and also dangerous nuisance to the slaveholding States), of the for- 
mer colony and present republic of Liberia. 

But still there is one result to be confidently expected from this ef- 
fort of philanthropy, which, however different from those sought for 
in vain, may compensate for all the cost of the experiment. There 
will be afforded full evidence of the great truth (until recently admit- 
ted but by few, and still denied and resisted by many), that the negro 
race is greatly inferior to the white, in natural capacity—and is ca- 
pable of self-government, and of improvement to the extent of civili- 
zation, except under the direction and control of a superior race. 
The inferiority of the negro in his savage state and original birth- 
place—as enslaved in the United States (though thereby greatly im- 
proved)—as emancipated in the United States, and later in Ja- 
maica—as under independent government in Hayti—all these dif- 
ferent degrees of admitted debasement have been ascribed (by ne- 
grophilists) entirely to the want of mental culture, or to the de- 
pressing influence of slavery, or its long remaining effects, even 
after it had ceased to exist. In Liberia, the colonists were the 
best of their respective classes—removed from every power or in- 
fluence which had been supposed to depress others of their race— 
and greater aids, pecuniary, physical and defensive, mental, moral, 
and religious, haye been bestowed on them by benevolence and 
piety, than were ever offered to, or enjoyed by, any young colo- 
ny, or community, since the earliest historical records. If, when 
these early and long continued aids and advantages shall no lon- 
ger be continued or repeated, the people of Liberia shall retro- 
grade and decline in civilization, there then will be left not the 
slightest ground or pretence longer to maintain the natural equal- 
ity of the negro mind, or the ability of the negro to direct and 
sustain himself in freedom. The longer the aid and support to 
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the Colonization Society, and to Liberia, shall be continued, the 
more complete will be the experiment of the measure of the negro 
intellect, and the more conclusive will be the final result, in evidence 
of its inferiority, and its need for the direction and control of 
masters of a syperior race. 


The several connected positions which have been announced, and, 
I trust, maintained by sufficient evidence, in the foregoing argument, 
will now be concisely recapitulated. 

It was avowed and claimed as being the exclusive design of the 
American Colonization Society ; and also was so declared by its fun- 
damental law, to remove, with their own consent, the free people of 
color of the United States. On this ground, the Society was at first 
favored and advocated, and was mainly sustained by slaveholders and 
by the Southern States. 

The actual and main operation of the Society, and also the chief 
object of its most active and influential supporters, and which has 
been more especially urged onward in latter years, and also for the 
longer time of the existence of the Society, has been to encourage 
and induce the emancipation of slaves—accompanied (for the pres- 
ent time), by-their being conveyed to and colonized in Liberia. 

Besides this first and pervading deception, practised upon the pro- 
slavery community and interest, the emigrants, and the masters of 
the slaves emancipated to emigrate to Liberia, have been continually 
and systematically deceived by the official reports of the Colonization 
Society, and the numerous: other publications made by its authority, 
as to the character of the country and climate of Liberia, and more 
especially as to the actual progress in improvement and success, and 
well being and doing of the colonists, and of the wealth of the goy- 
ernment and policy of the present ‘‘ republic” of Liberia. 

Instead of the great and marvellous success, claimed to have been 
achieved in everything expected of and most important to a young 
community—the agriculture of Liberia is wretched, and not serving 
to support, or even to feed, those who pretend to till the soil. The 
commerce is very inconsiderable, and embraces not a single im- 
portant article four export that is produced by. the colonists’ labor. 
There are no manufactures; no shipping business or interest, ex- 
cept between their own towns, and for transporting, to very small 
extent, other productions than their own. The instruction in all the 
schools, and the preaching and other services of religion and public 
worship, are entirely supported by money paid by the people of 
the United States, and which instruction, through schools and by 
missionary preachers, was designed and supposed to be for the bene- 
fit of the heathen natives. The revenue from taxation of the colo- 
nists and their property is almost nothing. There are but extremely 
rare cases among the colonists, even of the many who are suffering 
from want, of either industry, frugality, or care for the future—but, 
on the contrary, there have been general indolence, wastefulness, and 
improvidence; and, as consequences, much general suffering, and 
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a continued and great decrease of population. In short, the colony 
has been throughout, and the ‘independent republic” of Liberia 
continues to be, a worthless and hopeless pauper community, sub- 
sisting, to a great extent, on the alins and care of the misdirected char- 
ity of benevolent and deluded contributors in the United States—and 
without which aid and suppoit being continued, Liberia, as an in- 
dependent and civilized community, will soon cease to exist, after 
its long-continued maintenance has already cost the government and 
people of the United States many millions of dollars ; of all which ex- 
pense, much the larger proportion, and especially of the individual 
and special donations and contributions, has been borne by the 
people of the slaveholding States, to whose great interests the de- 
signs and operations -of the Colonization Society have already been 
greatly injurious, and are tending to produce much more of injury 
and danger. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


1.—THE HARBORS, BAYS, ISLANDS, AND RETREATS, OF THE GULF 
OF MEXICO. 


BY PROFESSOR TROWBRIDGE, U. S. COAST SURVEY 


In many respects Mississippi Sound is one of the most important bodies of 
water upon the Gulf Coast of the United States. 

Secure from the heavy seas of the Gulf of Mexico, with sufficient depth of 
water throughout its length, it furnishes a safe transit for steamers carrying the 
mails between Mobile and New-Orleans. It affords two excellent and secure har- 
bors for the larger class of vessels, and an abundance of places of refuge are 
found for coasters, and vessels of lesser size. Through one of its entrances is the 
only approach from the Gulf directly to New-Orleans ; and it was in this direction, 
and thence through Lakes Borgne and Ponchartrain, that the English approached 
to attack the city in 1815, while their fleets were anchored off Cat Island. It is the 
outlet to an extensive trade in lumber, which is constantly increasing—-the shores 
of the Sound affording an inexhaustible supply of the finest Southern timber. 

Situated upon the borders of the Gulf, the coast is healthy, affording, during 
the prevalence of epidemics in the neighboring cities, salubrious and pleasant 
retreats to the inhabitants, while the waters afford a never-ceasing supply 
of the finest fish and oysters, and the soil yields readily to judicious cultiva- 
tion, varieties of vegetables of excellent qualities. Fruits, almonds, figs, grapes, 
oranges, and lemons, growing luxuriantly in the gardens along the shores. ‘The 
settlements have gradually increased in size and numbers; mills have been erect- 
ed, husbandry sutticient to meet the demands of the inhabitants is followed, and 
the shores of Mississippi Sound bid fair ultimately to become thickly settled with 
a thriving population. 

Mississippi Sound is loeated between longitude eighty-eight degrees and seven 
minutes and eighty-nine degrees and twenty five minutes, and latitude thirty de- 
grees and fifteen minutes and thirty degrees and twenty-five minutes. The gen- 
eral direction of its greatest axis is east and west, and it is about seventy nautical 
miles long, and ten and a half miles wide in its widest, and five and a quarter 
miles in its narrowest part. It extends from Mobile Bay, Alabama, on the east, 
from which it is separated by a range of shoals and islets of sand and shells, 
westwardly as far as St. Louis Bay and Cat Island, and then bends in a west- 
southwest direction to its western extremity at the entrance of Lake Rorgne, in 
Louisiana, from the waters of which it is divided by its Malheureux islands, a 
few scattered marshes and islets, extending from Louisiana across five miles and 
a half to Mississippi, with a shore line of one hundred and thirty-five miles—these 
belong to Louisiana. A small portion of.its northern shore js formed by the 
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State of Alabama, extending from Mobile Bay to Grand Bay, and the rest of the 
State being that bordering upon the sound. The total extent of shore line of 
Mississippi Sound in the north, is about ninety-two miles, exclusive of the inden- 
tures, bays, and islands which’are found near them, about twenty miles of it 
being in the State of Alabama. 

-Misstsstpr1 Sounp.—It is enclosed on the south from the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico by a chain of islands, extending irregularly from Mobile Point westwardly 
as far as Cat Island, and the remainder is nel. of a small part of the marshy 
coast of Louisiana. These islands are five in number, and generally alike in 
character and formation, the extent of shore line on the souud side of these 
islands is about four miles. They are named respectively, Dauphine, Petit Bois, 
Horn, Ship, and Cat islands. About half way between Horn Island and the main 
shore is a small island upon which is located a light-house, and which became 
famous as a rendezvous of one of the expeditions to Cuba, called Round Island. 

‘This little island, together with Horn and Ship- islands, belong to the State of 
Mississippi ; Dauphin ¥sland and Petit Bois belong to Alabama, and Cat Island 
to Mississippi. A light-house is erected upon the western spit of Ship Island, and 
also upon the western spit of Cat Island. 

The boundary line dividing the State of Mississippi from Alabama, strikes the 
sound near the middle of Grand Bay. This is a broad shallow bay, into which 
vessels can enter drawing six feet. ‘Immediately west of it is Point Aux Chines 
Bay, into which also six feet can be carried. The shores of these bays, and the 
coast nearly to East Pascagoula, are flat and marshy, with an occasional hammock 
of flat land, with a fine growth (the marsh being cut by creeks, bayous, and sloughs, 
which run through it in every direction). The marsh is backe by the fast land, 
for the most part barren and uncultivated, and covered principally with a growth 
of pine. Hundreds of little streams, scarce twenty yards wide, turning and 
twisting in every conceivable direction, run from the flat country into the sound 
at Grand and Point Aux Chines bays. At low tide, large flats of unctuous mud 
are laid bare, filled with oysters of the finest quality. In this region, and in fact 
along the whole coast, one constantly encounters traces of the races of red men 
now extinct. Indian mounds, yielding, when opened, a rich harvest to the anti- 
quarian, are frequently found, and broken fragments of rude pottery, the handy 
work of the aborigines of past ages, are scattered along the whole length of the 
shore. 

The town of East Pascagoula is situated upon a slight rise upon the eastern 
shore of the mouth of the river of that name, which forms a marshy delta as it 
enters into the Sound. This is a river of considerable importance. Its head 
waters, the Leaf and Chickasaw rivers, rise in the central parts of the State, 
one hundred and twenty miles from the shores of the Gulf, and form at their con- 
fluence the Pascagoula river, with a general southern direction to Mississippi 
Sound ; it forms at its mouth a little bay called Pascagoula Bay. This river was 
discovered by Bienville, in 1699; its name is derived from the Indian tribes of 
that vicinity. 

PascacouLa.—Paseagoula is a village much renowned as a watering-place for 
the inhabitants of Mobile and New-Orleans. The soil is good for the cultivation 
of vegetables, and fruit trees of various kinds furnish oranges, figs, and other 
fruits in great abundance. On account of its salubrity, this place was selected 
by a commission of medical officers for the site of a United States hospital for 
invalid soldiers, at the close of the Mexican war, and extensive buildings were 
erected and occupied for that purpose immediately east of the village. Saw- 
mills have been in operation some years up the river, and quite a quantity of 
lumber is sent from here to Mobile. The delta of the river is about three miles 
wide, and the subdivisions and branches of the main stream cut the marsh into 
many irregular islands. 3 

West Pascagoula is pleasantly located upon rising land, on the west bank of 
the delta, and is a small settlement. It is a delightful situation for summer resi- 
dences ; the shores of the sound extending from West Pascagoula to Biloxi Bay, 
are densely wooded down to the water. The growth is principally pine, but it is 
interspersed with magnolia, hammocks of live oak, anda variety of undergrowth. 

Skirting the shore there is an occasional settlement, with small spots of culti- 
vated ground, where the settler is enabled to raise the vegetables necessary for 
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the consumption of his family. For miles back in the interior extends a thick 
forest, apparently in its wild. uncultivated state, whose secluded retreats afford 
venison for the tables of summer visitors at the neighboring towns. : 

Bitoxi.—Biloxi Bay, about fifteen miles west of Pascagoula, is a considerable 
sheet of water, into which six feet can be carried. On its eastern shore the banks 
are abrupt, being from twenty-five to thirty feet in height, of a reddish clayey 
soil. The shores are quite thickly settled, and improvements are constantly 
going on, giving it, as they proceed, increased ep es Along the shores of 
the Back Bay, the upper part of Biloxi Bay, and on the banks of the bayous 
emptying into it, were, in 1851, in successful operation, many mills, foundries, 
etc., and from these and other resources, trade between there and New-Orleans 
is kept up, amounting to about $390,000 at that time. This is constantly on the 
increase. Opposite the mouth of Biloxi Bay is Deer Island, a long, wooded 
island about five miles long ; opposite its western extremity is the village of 
Biloxi, mostly the residence of fishermen and tradesmen, and a considerable sum- 
mer resort from New-Orleans: A lighthouse is located here. Ocean Springs, 
on the bay, is also quite a summer resort. 

Mississippi City, about eight miles west of Biloxi, situated upon an elevated 
and beautiful shore upon the open sound, is a small village, greatly resorted to 
in summer—much more so now than formerly. It is the county site of Harri- 
son county ; and Handsboro’, one mile back of it, on a large bayou, is a flourish- 
ing manufacturing and business village. 

Pass Cuhist1an.—Pass Christian is about twenty miles east of Biloxi. The 
country between is very much of the same character as that between Pascagoula 
and Biloxi Bay. A light-house is located here. It is situated upon a ridge of 
fast land about twenty feet above high water mark, sloping gradually toward the 
sound, on the east entrance to the Bay of St. Louis. Around it and back in the 
interior is the same wild, thick forest of pine as seen along the whole coast. 

The entrance to the bay of St. Louis is about a mile and three quarters wide, 
and on the western shore of the entrance is located the considerable town of 
Shieldsboro’, containing in 1852 about four hundred inhabitants, greatly aug- 
mented by the influx of visitors during the summer months from Mobile and 
New-Orleans. 

The bay then expands intoa considerable sheet of water, extending inland 
about five miles, and then widening also to five miles. Into it empty many 
streams. The exports from this bay in lumber, wood and charcoal, amounted in 
1852 to $100,000. Within a small circuit of this bay, in 1852, there were in 
successful operation seven mills, from which a million of feet of lumber are ship- 
ped annually. This, with other articles of export, keeps in constant employment 
thirty or forty vessels of various sizes within an aggregate of one thousand ene 
hundred tons. The timber of this region, as well as along the entire sound, is 
inexhaustible, and the facilities for getting it to market very great. 

Contracts were made with the French government through an agency estab- 
lished at Mobile for that purpose, by which thousands of spars of all dimensions 
have been shipped from these forests to France, for the ships of the French 
navy. 

No section of our coast presents greater advantages for trade in Jumber than 
Mississippi Sound. The lumber is inexhaustible, readily obtained, and of the 
best quality. This trade is constantly on the increase. The bayous and streams 
extending into the very heart of the forest, present facilities for getting it to the 
mills, and the sound affords a safe channel for towing the rafts to Mobile or the 
shipping. The trade is constantly increasing, and the settlements are augmenting 
proportionally. 

The remainder of the Northern shore of the Sound from Shielsboro’ to Mal- 
hereux on the entrance to Lake Borfine, consists of extensive marshes, cut in all 
directions by lakes, bayous, lagoons, ponds, and sloughs, turning and twisting in 
every conceivable direction, in one place an area of nine miles affording a shore- 
line of eighty-seven miles. This is also the character of that portion of the 
Southern shore of Mississippi Sound extending from Cat Island to Lake Borgne 
—a part of Louisiana. The western boundary of the State of Mississippi is 
formed by Pearl River, which empties into Lake Borgne, and is about seven and 
a-half miles from the west end of Mississippi Sound. It may be considered as 
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marking the eastern extent of the delta of the Mississippi. Pearl River is the 
largest of the rivers which empty into Mississippi Sound. It rises in the central 
part of the State, and has a length of about two hundred and forty miles, with a 
general direction from North to South. At its mouth its waters mingle with the 
waters of the Mississippi, and it here widens into a shallow bay. 

The mouth of this river was no doubt discovered by Iberville in 1699, who 
was the first to make a detailed exploration of the Mississippi Sound. 

A railroad from Mobile to New-Orleans has been projected, skirting the 
Sound, which, when carried out, will greatly faciliate the development of the 
resources of this portion of the State. f 

Tua Gutr Istanps anp Harsors.—The islands forming the southern bound- 
ary of Mississippi Sound appear to be very much alike in their general charac- 
teristics. They are mostly low and sandy, interspersed with patches of marsh 
and pine woods. They are desolated and made up of sand knolls, as though the 
winds had blown them together. Their configuration, however, is constantly 
changed by the action of the sea. A severe gale in August, 1852, swept over the 
gulf from northeast by east, in some places making breaches through some of 
the islands, and otherwise changing their shape. 

Dauphine Island, previous to this gale, was about nine and a quarter miles 
long ; it is now formed of two islands, about five and three and three fourths miles 
long. Upon this island was measured in 1845, by Superintendent C. S., a base 
line some seven miles long, upon which the work of the Coast Survey in this re- 
gion was founded. The sea in the gale above spoken of broke through the base, 
carrying away some of the monuments, but fortunately leaving undisturbed the 

oints. : 
: Petit Bois is about ten miles long, and does not differ materially from the rest, 
except that the sand hills are more undulating. Between Petit Bois and Horn 
Island, once existed a small islet called Massacre Island. Now every vestige of 
it is gone. 

Tonk Island is about a mile long and less than a mile wide in its widest part. 
Between Horn and Ship islands, within a few years, was a small island called Dog 
Island. This, too, has entirely disappeared. 

Ship Island, also somewhat undulating, extends in slight curve about seven 
miles, about E. N. E. and W.S. W. It has a light-house on its western end. 

Cat Island is differently shaped from the rest, having two arms near at right 
angles to each other ; the one, extending N. E. and S W. direction, is four miles 
long ; and the other, extending from the middle of this in a nearly western direc- 
tion, is five miles long. This island has upon it quite an elevated hill of white 
sand, and a forest of pines and other growth. On its western extremity is a 
light-house. 

It is somewhat singular that upon these islands fresh water can be obtained at 
a short distance from the surface by digging close to the shore. Upon this island 
many of the dead’killed in the battle of New-Orleans are said to have been 
buried. On some of these islands are small lagoons, in which alligators and 
fish are sometimes found. 

The entrance into the Sound on the east, from Mobile Bay, is through Grant’s 
Pass ; this is the pass used by mail steamers between Mobile and New-Orleans, 
and trading vessels in the Sound. A severe gale from the E. N. E. in August, 
1852, cut through the eastern spit of the Petit Bois, and formed a channel into 
tbe Sound from the Gulf of from twelve to eighteen feet. 

There is a passage for vessels between Horn Island and Petit Bois called Horn 
Island Pass, through which sixteen feet of water can be carried; also a large 
channel for vessels between Ship and Cat islands. 

There is, besides, a channel south of Cat Island through which a considerable 
portion of the smaller coasting trade to and from New-Orleans must pass. The 
passages are plainly defined, and the anchorage inside safe for all winds. 

There is also sounded out a channel from Ship to Dauphine Island, inside the 
Sound, for large class merchant vessels, and it is important, as by it access can 
be had at all times to excellent anchorage east of Round Island for vessels of 
considerable size. Defences will render this channel a safe rendezvous for any 
number of vessels. 
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There are two excellent harbors in Mississippi Sound for vessels of the largest 
class. Cat Island harbor is situated N. E. of the island, and seventeen feet of water 
can be carried into it at mean low water. It is safe, secure, and easy of access. 

Ship Island harbor, into which nineteen feet of water can be carried at ordi- 
nary low water, is situated north of west end of Ship Island. The anchorage with 
‘water equal to the depth on the bar, is five miles long, and averages three and a 
quarter miles wide. ‘The importance of this harbor cannot be overated, and will be 
highly fit as a place of refuge, as trade in this region increases, as it is rapidly doing. 

South of the entrance to these harbors is a harbor under the north point of the 
Chandelier Island, in the State of Louisiana. In 1846, Lieut. Com. Patterson, of 
the Navy, and Assistant in the Coast Survey, remarks of Ship Island inlet, and 
that under the north point of the Chandelier : 

“Two such harbors of refuge, to say nothing of their importance in other points, are 
searcely equalled upon our coast. They are perfectly safe from the most dangerous storms 
in the Gulf—those from the eastward and southward—and could be entered with ease dur- 
ing these storms without a pilot, if proper ligbt-houses are placed in proper places. For the 
want of these many vessels are lost.” 

“To show the security of the Chandelier harbor, this little vessel (of sixty-five tons) rode 
out, in that anchorage, with perfect ease and comfort, the most severe gale known upon that 
coast for twenty years. In the same gale the revenue cutter in the harbor of Pensacola cut 


away her masts to prevent going on shore. Ship Island inlet is still more secure than 
this.” 


2.—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON, 1858-’59. 


We take the following from the very full Commercial Report of the Charleston 
Courier, and will follow in our next with the statistics of Savannah and Mobile. 
It is to be regretted that our Southern cities do not follow the example of New- 
Orleans and Mobile, in the fullness of their annual statistics. 


Comparative Exports of Cotton and Rice from the Port of Charleston. 


From September Ist, 1858.||From September Ist, 1857, 
to August 31st, 1859. to August 31st, 1858. 
EXPORTED TO 
8. Isl. | Upld. | Rice. 8. Isl. | Upld. | Rice. 

Diverpool ancmcsioecay uae cust wale 15,685 | 198,577 3,778 15,321 | 172.022 5,176 
RCOtLNd aac erate eee cone ees 154 3,631 53 69 4,859 199 
Other British Ports........ ihe aiaenee sane ss: tees wale sees 

Total Great Britain...--.....seees 15,839 | 202,208} 3,831 15,390 | 176,861 5,875 
Havre tt oecceemenyemencien oe seen eee 7,470 | 33,439] 3,310 7,467 | 26,143] 3,483 
Mav: cillog 2 <iwe. Statainainaratanstarsinaenh iets veee Ono Poon elaine avast badd: 
Other French Ports............02eeee0- Sone 1,375 713 eins 1,893 1,094 

TOta@lePrancenweoecacicrorccose. 7,470 | 34,814} 4,023 7,467 | 28,086] 4,577 
Mollet na ore eset ice coe wl wee. | 9,214] 935 || 2... | 74061 1,170 
Bel wit: siscaoarrencagrabselesates nes esos ae Ses 386} 2,078 Soiais 1,382] 2,396 
North of Europe.......... Tadospniporas 30 | 30,960] 7,962 Seats 24,338 | 6,340 

Total North of Europe.........--. 30 | 40,560 | 10,975 eos 33,126 9,900 
SonthvoteMunope.eareie uence aren senses SeAo 39,003 86 misc 38,524] .. 
Wostdndien:dcsss.cnek ones ees SeiesealsiM248) J .--. | 12,620 

Total Foreign Ports...........+--. 23,389 | 316,585 | 36,158 || 22,857 | 276,547 | 32,472 
Bostonsasareee cases corte eee 521 | 34,807] 7,999 200 | 9,624] 10,178 
Rhode Island, &c......... eb cantaelenrttele 22 7,621 249 Bie ek 10 68 
New-York 3,137 | 79,597 | 62,201 2,606 | 85.793] 52,149 
Philadelphia Boss 19,497 | 7,758 aI 8,983 | 7,009 
Baltimore and Norfolk.. oso 9.225 8,809 eaters 10,748 5 914 
New-Orleans.... .....-+-. wees cd 19,448 Sarae wate 18,190 
Other United States Ports one 208 | 2,593 S55 ae 2,366 

TotaliCoastwiseua. ce smaniensecces 3,680 | 150,955 99,057 2.806 | 115,158} 95,874 

Grand: Total ch sivsctsc toe atencaneye 27,019 | 467,540 | 185,215 25,663 | 391,705 | 128,346 
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Comparative Exports of Rough Rice and Lumber from the Port of Charleston. 


a 


From Sept’ber 1st, 1858,||From Sept’ber 1st, 1857, 
to August 31st, 1859. to August 31st, 1858. 
EXPORT TO 
R. RIOR. | LUMBER. R. RICE. | LUMBER. 
Bushels. Feet. Bushels. Feet. 
Wiverpool tec ce aceke cstere e sisdiewielain ciclo aisel, 165,121 21,175 169,203 
POndON eet cde os = shee bi See ras oemoncie || ease A 
Otheribritish Ports: eessccsecess ce eceees 228480. are sarees Adabobor 
Total Great Britain 393,606 21,175 169,203 
AUC Reco csinatesccnes foaecmiceccencerl| tikes 20,644 |) wenwse 175,382 
Bordeaux acs scsectceohe seu cs encore cielo wecens SSO SOC IIH meceoe 256,114 
Other MrenchyPorts~.\...seeesenecece Bolle Conch le poceer mon Nh iemoren 499.228 
Total to France..........+++ halen ne ae [soe || ..... “| 910,724 
North of Europe....,....-- Sonancoete. ee 64,487 750,327 43,455 480,570 
South of Rurope.......... ApOaS- 2 OLA ole hil menampiets 1,807,315 
West Indies, &c..-....... site < = Me 1,668,170 |) ~..-. 2,981 091 
Total to Foreign Ports............--.-- 83,158 5,447,478 64,630 6,248 ,903 
Bostonstes te saiee. oh cc's oder oinace aes iihia 2 aoe 3,625 | 1,212471 
RRO MINand wae One ene crisss caccesset neeAllam scone BESO 8140 tI alesis = 1,052,938 
INC WaVOTIitranecmcncetslecisi\ersevriccnsenese. 29,641 785.052 86,781 2,150 885 
LAG TS TN soe on Secoueeoenec pac. Gop espe 1,147,386 || ..---. 892,400 
Baltimore and Norfolk....-......005 lain emtare | Messia) acts 2.294.966 || .....6 2,901,379 
Other United States Ports. .cncccc-ascesewal comes -- 777,801 Boo 753 152 
Total Coastwise...--....... Uoiavescaloreretoys 37,206 6,833,354 40,416 8.963,225 
GYeRdehota) cae cmcspisclestelcinte sivicissstes lobes 120,364 | 12,280,832 105,036 | 15,312,128 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


WE have been favored with a copy of the Special Report of the Superinten- 
dent of the Military Institute of Virginia, on scientific education in Europe. 

The author, Col. Smith, visited all the leading institutions of learning in Eu- 
rope, and condenses the most valuable information in regard to them. We 
recommend this report to the careful study of our educators. 

As an appendix to the pamphlet is a letter from Major Gilman, of the same 
institute, on the importance of agricultural education as a branch of instruction 
in our Southern colleges. We extract a few passages from it : 


Almost everywhere, at the present time, the prevailing sentiment is in favor 
of agricultural colleges and schools, and such a sentiment is quite prevalent in 
Virginia and the other Southern States. There are those, however, who, deery- 
ing everything which is not “ practical,” cry out against “ book farming,” with- 
out thinking that perhaps the young farmer might derive something of the same 
sort of benefit from a professional education suited to his wants, as the lawyer, 
the divine, or the medical man, does from his. There ean, I think, be no reason- 
able doubt that agricultural schools, if properly organized, would accomplish 
great good; and I shall take but little time in any argument to demonstrate 
this. Engineering is eminently a practical pursuit. The engineer may, and 
generally does, commence as an humble assistant, and gradually works up into 
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the higher walks of the profession ; and yet it is universally assumed that the 
engineer, if he hopes to master his profession in all its details, must, before 
entering upon it, be thoroughly grounded in all the arts and sciences upon which 
engineering depends. In other words, his education must be more or less 
special—professional. Agriculture, while a practical pursuit, is not a whit more 
so than engineering. Schools for engineers are considered necessities, and are 
pe Why, it may be asked, are agricultural schools less necessary, or 
ess likely to be sustained? If the farmer is to dignify and adorn his occupation, 
and at the same time keep pace with the age, should not his education have as 
much of a special bearing as that of the engineer? 
_ The best argument in favor of the utility of agricultural schools, is to be found 
in the fact that but few years have elapsed since schools of this kind were very 
rare, almost untried. Now they may be counted by the hundred, and their 
numbers are still increasing. In Europe, the agricultural school is no longer an 
experiment. It is, if we are to believe the reports which reach us, accomplish- 
ing great good. The most renowned and probably the model school, is that of 
Hohenhiem. The others most noted are at Cirencester in England, Gignon in 
France, Moglin in Prussia, and Gorey Goretsh in Russia. In 1850, President 
Hitchcock of Amherst, Mass., enumerated three hundred and fifty agricultural 
institutions in Europe. Since that time they have greatly multiplied, so that it 
is estimated that at the present time their number is not far from five hundred ; 
and by far the greater number of them are the creations of the last twenty 
ears. 
z The agricultural college of Cirencester, England, is probably more nearly 
suited to our wants than any other. This institution has been in operation but a 
very few years, and is already doing efficient service, if we may be allowed to 
judge from the valuable contributions to scientific and practical agriculture which 
emanate from its faculty, and which are coming to us in almost every number 
of the Journal of the Royal Agricultnral Society of England. 

In our country, while very much has been said upon the subject, very little 
has yet been done toward the organization of agricultural colleges and schools. 
A commencement has been made, however; several agricultural colleges have 
been organized ; and we may hope that schools of this kind, suited to our wants, 
will multiply with the same rapidity that they have in Europe. 

While there appears to be but little diversity of opinion in relation to the 
utility of agricultural schools, there seems to be no little difference of sentiment 
as to what range of subjects a course of agricultural instruction should embrace, 
and the manner in which instruction should be imparted. Almost all of the 
institutions yet organized are located on farms provided for the purpose. Very 
much of the instruction is of a purely practical natare—the field taking the place 
of the lecture room, and the students being required to take part, not so much 
in the management as in the manual labors of the farm. Such a system may 
be very efticient in the education of yonng men for managers, stewards, &e., as 
most of the agricultural schools are—designed for, but I cannot think that it 
would meet with favor in Virginia or the other Southern States, or that it is 
desirable it should, 

The young men of the South who would seek the benefits of an agricultural 
education, belong for the most part to that class who have means, who would, if 
not taking a special course, take: the ordinary collegiate course of the country, 
and so soon as their education was completed, enter into the possession of their 
estates, to direct all farm operations, establish rules for the government of ser- 
vants, &c., fur themselves. Our first efforts, therefore, should be to establish 
such schools as would be required for the education of the proprietors of the 
landed estates of the country—men who stand in the same position, socially and 
politically, as the members of the bar or of the medical profession. This being the 
ease, it is not to be expected that we can find, in any existing school, a model 
for our guidance; nor, indeed, is such a model necessary. We live under pecu- 
liar conditions and must organize schools suited to our peculiar wants. 

Our agricultural system is peculiar, and must be s0, as it is modified in very 
many of its details by the institution of domestic slavery. All, or nearly all, 
farm labor is performed by the slave. The master must direct him, or have 
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him directed in nearly all that he does. Law and the common dictates of 
humanity impose important duties upon the master—at the same time that his 
own interests demand that the labors of the slave, while they are not too severe, 
should be constant and productive. The farmer in a free State, who requires 
labor, hires it when he wants it, and of such a character as he may most need. 
When no longer needed, or when not suited to his wants, his hands are dis- 
charged, and he obtains a new supply, or waits until the changing seasons bring 
around the period for more active labors. The Southern farmer, however, hay- 
ing the slave from the cradle to the grave, must support him in unproductive 
youth, and in advanced age, and must so direct his labors when he is an effi- 
cient laborer, that no time shall be lost. In season and out of season, the 
master must find profitable employment for him. Added to this, there are 
moral responsibilities resting upon the master, which cannot be shaken off, or 
transferred to another—responsibilities which are unknown in free society. 

Again: The productions of our climate differ, in many respects, from those 
of Europe, or even our own Northern States ; and, consequently, while the great 
principles of agriculture are the same everywhere, our system is materially 
modified on this account, and our instructions should be in accordance with this 
modified system. ; 

We need, in the first place, a school of the highest order—one in which the 
young farmer may acquire as complete an education, suited to his wants as a 
professional man, as the lawyer and physician do in theirs, respectively. If we 
are to advance in agriculture, we must put it upon the same ground, education- 
ally, that the professions, or I may say, the other professions occupy. Our 
young men must be taught to feel that there is in agriculture as much to call 
forth all the energies of the mind, as in any other pursuit whatsoever; and in 
educating them for it, the course of instruction should be so framed as to give 
the mind full expansion in that direction. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.—MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


In a recent number of the Review we referred to a trip which had been made 
by us over the full length of the Mobile and Ohio road, and promised at an early 
day some statistical information in regard to it. This promise we now fulfil, 
having before us the last annual report of the Board of Directors. 

The President, Hon. Milton Brown, thus refers to the progress of the work : 


Ir will be seen that sizty-cight miles of track have been laid during the year, 
and eighty-seven at the north end of the road put in running order. This part 
of the road has been in operation so short a time that no reliable facts showing 
its earning power have been developed. The general superintendent, however, 
it will be seen, is of opinion that. when through connections with Mobile and New- 
Orleans are made, itsincome will equal any other portion of the road of the same 
length. 

The Mobile end of the road continues to more than meet the highest estimates 
of its earning capacity. In December last an exhibit of the condition of the road 
and its income was published, in which the. following statements were made : 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that the actual income of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad has fully 
equalled the estimate maile of its probavle earnings when the enterprise was first brought be- 
fore the public. ’ : ‘ 

“Two hundred and thirty-two (232) miles of the south end of the road are in operation. This 
portion of the road, including machine shops, rolling stock and equipments of every kind, cost 
(see 10th annual report) four million eight hundred and n‘nety-five thousand three hundred 
and forty-nine dollars ($4,893,149). The net earnings of this part of the road (estimating 
December at the income of Noyembe:), will be three hundred and eighty-thousand dollars 
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($380,000) for the present year. This, it will be seen, is over seven and a half (74) per cent. 
on the entire cost of this part of the road, including rolling stock, machine shops, and equip~ 
ments o/ every kind. This is before the road has any through connections.” 


These statements were made from the imperfect data then before us. Jt now 
appears by the official and complete returns that the net income of this part of 
the road, after paying all expenses, is equal to eight and five eighths per cent. on tts 
entire coast. The receipts on the south end of the road for the year ending De- 
cember 81, 1858, were seven hundred and fifty-one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty dollars and ninety-seven cents ($751,880 97). The increase of receipts in 
1858 over 1857 is one hundred and ninety seven thousand four hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars and seventy-three cents ($197,498 73). The net income for 
1858, after paying all expenses, is four hundred and twenty thousand one hundred 
and thirty-one dollars and ninety-one cents ($420,131 91). 

This fixes the fact, beyond contingency, that even without the road being ex- 
tended, we can command our interest account now, and in all time to come, from 
our net earnings, leaving each year a handsome surplus. The net earnings per 
mile in 1857 was $1,389 42, in 1858, $1,747, showing an increase of net earnings 
per mile of nearly twenty-six per cent. The number of bales of cotton brought 
down by the road in 1857 was 88,768, in 1858 the number has run up to 152,528 
—an increase of 63,820 bales. This is not because the crop has increased. On 
the contrary, there has been almost a failure of crop in large portions of the black 
lands of Mississippi. The explanation is found in the fact that the road is draw- 
ing cotton from the river. While cotton and other freights have largely in- 
ercased by the road they have decreased by the Bigbee River. 

With these facts in view, itis believed, that when the road is finished to Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, and to Okalona, with an ordinary crop in the black lands, the 
receipts of the south end of the road alone will fall but little short of a million of 
dollars. If it should be found that we are right in this, the next question will be, 
what will the entire road yield when it is finished ? 

This question we will’not now discuss or make further speculations as to the 
future. 

Attention is invited to statements showing the progress and condition of the 
land sales. During the year lands have been sold under the energetic and eare- 
ful supervision of the land committee at better prices. and in larger tracts than 
formerly. The inquiry for lands is good, and increased sales are expected. 
These lands deserve to be carefully looked after, and are destined to give to our 
enterprise powerful assistance. 

Gratifying information has been received in regard to the prospects of an early 
completion of the Paducah branch of our road. The city of Paducah has voted 
a tax for this purpose of $150,000, and by a letter from Judge Campbell, the 
president, we learn the means are provided to make the road as far as the Ten- 
nessee line. The part in Tennessee (only thirteen miles) will doubtless soon be 
‘nade. It will be to the interest of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company to 
give all the assistance in their power to push this important work through. 

This company is also greatly interested in bringing the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain road to connect with ours at the present terminus--Kentucky City. 
It is obviously to the interest of that road to make this connection with us, and 
late information leads to the belief that the directory of that company will so 
decide. 

. The report of the chief engineer and general superintendent having discussed 
the importance of our connections with other roads now in progress, it is not 
deemed important to refer further to this subject. Attention is, however, spe- 
cially invited to the importance of the Northeast and Southwest Alabama road 
as a feeder to our road. 


2.--CONNECTING ROADS WITH THE MOBILE AND OHIO. 


Or the many roads finished, in progress, or comtemplated to cross or connect 
with this road, says the engineer, there is none more important than the North- 
east and Southwest Alabama road, which will connect near Sowashee station, 
1843 miles from Mobile. That work was originally designed as a link in the 
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chain between New-Orleans and the Eastern cities, and will prove a powerful com- 
petitor for the through travel between these points. At the same point, near the 
Sowashee station, the Southern road, which terminates at Vicksburg, will also 
join, thus forming railroad connection with New-Orleans. 

The Memphis and Charleston Road crossing is at Corinth, 328 miles from 
Mobile, where a flourishing town has sprung into existence, which promises to 
be the most important place in North Mississippi. 

At Jackson, Tennessee, 385} miles from Mobile, the Mississippi Central and 
Tennessee Road connects. This road runs thence to Grand Junction, on the 
Memphis and Charleston Road, where it also connects with the Mississippi Cen- 
tral, forming a through line to New-Orleans. 

The Memphis and Ohio Road, designed to run from Memphis to Louisville, 
Kentucky, has recently been completed to Humboldt, the point of crossing, 406 
miles from Mobile. > ; 

Near Union City, and 4434 miles from Mobile, the Paducah Branch will unite. 
This important work is in operation to Mayfield, 26 miles from Paducah, and that 
city has recently subscribed $150,000-to its extension, which will secure its com- 

letion at an early period. In addition to the large amount of business this 
Jeng will add to the main line, its completion will soon be followed by the com- 
mencement of the contemplated road from Paducah to. Vincennes, Indiana, 
which will reduce the distance between Mobile and New-Orleans to the Eastern 
cities. 

The Nashville and Northwestern Road, from Hickman to Nashville, will cross 
at Union City, 347 miles from Mobile. 

_The Mobile and Ohio Railroad is the shortest line that will ever be constructed 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Ohio river; and the only one that will be owned 
and controlled by one company, and, therefore, can afford to work at less rates 
than any other line between the same places. 

At the beginning of the year 1858, there were 254 miles of track laid, and at 
its close 322 miles, making an addition of 68 miles of track, which exceeds the 
length laid in any previous year. 


STATISTICS OF MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


SS =—— 2S - > 
Earnings Earnings |ay. length 
Year. from Public] Expenses.| Net Rev, |Charged to of Road in 
Trafic. construc | operation. 
. tion.f 
PRD SD secy ae anita seis lean 22,454 33} 21,265 76 1,188 57 213 
LCS ae aSBonneatotosE 30,165 81} 23,321 81 6,844 00} 11,992 30 33 
Cy oaeiative ooruiceo.coe 59,367 45) 45.433 15 13,934 30] 35,546 30 60 
1855..2...-..+eeeee-e--| 199,932-96] 90,096 72} 109,836 24) 53,566 00 118 
ASH O sare sielskotere ser” -..+| 421,328 68) 202,102 05] 219,226 63) 43,604 00 180 
ODT come Silesiaie se ssision 554,382 34] 275,953 56) 278.428 78} 35,040 60 254 
Tocca SS 751.880 97| 331.649 06| 420,231 91 322 
2,039,512 54) 989.822 11) 1,049,690 43)179.748 60/87 from 13th 
ING DAV AC ONG eso.cie.oes0'e 5 970 17,905 82| 18,135 72 14,390 00| November. 
* Bleyen months. + Not included in earnings from public traffic. 


38.—NECESSITY OF A MILITARY ROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


Cot. Jerrerson Davis, of Mississippi, thus explains the necessity, as he re- 
gards it, of a military road to the Pacific ; 


The first question, it strikes me, which meets usin the consideration of this 
question, is the necessity for a railroad across the continent. If there be no ne- 
cessity for the railroad for government purposes—if it be merely to facilitate 
migration across the continent, to encourage settlement along the line of the 
road, without contributing in any degree to the ends for which the government 
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was instituted, without enabling it to perform the duty which was imposed upon 
it—without, I say, being necessary to the full execution of its duty—then I hold 
there is no constitutional power to build it. Theref>re, in the front ground with 
me, the question is, is the road necessary? I hold it to be necessary in time of 
peace ; necessary for that intercourse which alone can hold the different parts of 
our wide-expanded Republic together. Separated as we are by an intermediate 
desert, fronting as we do upon different oceans, looking out to the teeming popu- 
lation of Asia on one side, and the active people of Europe upon the other, it 
must ensue, whenever our Pacific possessions are peopled, that they will have 
different interes’s; they will have an opposite commerce ; and if tney are re- 
quired to come to a foreign country, to look over an impassable mountain, to 
learn here by what laws they shall be governed ; and if our commerce is to con- 
tinue as separate, as opposite, as it will be unless these two parts areMore nearly 
linked together, the finger of destiny points inevitably to a separation of the two 
parts of the United States, fronting on these two great oceans. 

In the history of man, and history is said to be philosophy teaching by example, 
we find no instance where a country has maintained the integrity of its territory, 
if that territory was riven by a chain of mountains.. We find the warlike and 
semi barbarous. hordes of Asia running over the south of Europe ; at one time 
a single military hero covering all the vast plains which lay beneath him; but 
soon we find those conquering regions separating from the people from whom 
they emanated ; and in but a short time thereafter the States they had conquered 
again divided into the geographical limits they had before the invasion. And so, 
at a more modern period, Napoleon carried his conquering armies over the Alps 
and over the Pyrenees ; but those barriers which the hand of nature had placed 
again demanded the separation of the country into its original parts ; and soon 
after the conquest we find France again reduced tu the base line between those 
mountain ridges, and there to-day she stands as before her imperial conquests. 

Then looking north along the Rhine, where the division was merely conven- 
tional, where there was no great barrier that of itself separated men, you find 
that the soil has been drenched, and may be said to have been fertilized, with the 
blood of contending armies. 

Thus inevitably do we reach the conclusion that mountains divide a people, 
and rivers unite them.. But we are. not divided merely by a mountain range, 
along each base of which, and up the slopes of which, a teerning population may 
hereafter live ; but we are divided by a system of mountains ; and in addition to 
this system of mountains we have intermediate desert plains, where, save here 
and there some irrigable spot, agricultural manean never reside. Then the ques- 
tion presents itself, shall we share the fate which history points to all nations 
which preceded us? Shall we allow our territory to be divided? Shall the 
United States commence her downward step by losing the rich pussessions she 
now holds on the Pacific as the inevitable consequence of that separation which 
mountains and deserts demand? Or shall we use the power which science and 
art and the progress of civilization have conferred upon man, overcome the phy- 
sical obstacle, bind these two parts together, and hold this country one and in- 
divisible forever? These are questions which I think it belongs to the statesman 
to consider. Though it may be easy in cant phrase to speak of the impropriety 
of using the power of the government to make a railroad, and of leaving it to 
be done as such roads have been made from here to Baltimore, and from here to 
Fredericksburg ; ,is there a man of sound judgment and patient inquiry who 
does not know tlrat he speaks of that which is an impossibility ; and that, wait 
as long as we may, he will see the day when separation will occur long before 
he sees the population which can build that road from its own resources ? 

But, Mr. President, a point has been specially directed against myself in the 
course of this debate ; and [ may say here that.it has been my misfortune, of 
those with whom [ generally act, and those who represent the same population 
with myself, to stand alone. I believe I stand upon the undying rock of truth. 
I believe I stand upon the interests of the country. I believe | am propelled by a 
high duty devolved upon me; and though assailed by my friends on-one side, 
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and by my old political opponents on the other, I trust I shall stand unmoved. 

What, sir, is the argument so constantly directed against the military necessity 

of this road? It is that the periud is rapidly arriving when the population on 

the shores of the Pacific can defend itself; that the ocean and isthmus routes 
afford now the means of transporting by sea what we propose to transport by 
land. Unless they shall develop an agricultural capacity not yet believed to ex- 
ist there, unless the people there shall be drawn into a different pursuit, and, in- 
stead of being tributary to the wealth of fhe Atlantic slope and the Mississippi 
valley by consuming ak came of agriculture, shall become an agricultural 
people themselves, the day can never arrive when they will maintain from their 
own agricultural resources the population which will be necessary to defend that’ 
coast. : 
Take the most remote period to which the eye of prophecy may think proper 
’ to look, and still you find staring you in the face the necessity that you must 
draw your resources frém the valley of the Mississippi. In any contingency of 
_ war it is hardly needful to argue that it would be impossible to draw those re- 
sources from that valley by sea. I say it is impossible in any condition of the 
country that [ can foresee. I grant that it is in the puwer of the American people 
to construct a navy to sweep the oeean down to the cape, and up the ocean be- 
yond the possessions of the United States ; but this would cost millions, where 
thousands would suffice with amore economical mode of transportation. Are 
we ready to invest the whole treasury of the government in vessels as perish- 
able as those which it is proper for us to comstruct? Or shall we employ but a 
small -part of that money in achieving for ourselves the whole end which this 
vast navy would attain ? 

. Again, sir, upon those routes proposed to be traversed by sea and by short 
land connection, we pass into tropical climates ; on most of them we cross the 
equator twice. Within the limits of the United States, so far as I am at pres- 
ent informed, we have thus far fuund but one kind of tlour which could thus be 
transported and delivered in good order, It is not so bad with other supplies ; 
but something of the same kind appertaining to all the supplies required tor the 
army ,and navy on the Pacific coast, ‘It is needless, therefore, to speak of 
the accumulation of vast stores, which are to serve us in future contingencies ; 
but if that could be done, it would be easy to prove that the cost of accumula-' 
ting and maintaining these stores would exceed the cost of constructing the 
means of transportation which is required. 

Besides, under any conditien which we can anticipate, those routes could not 
be kept open in time of war. At the commencement of a war, we should be 
separated ; our Pacifie coast, with its sparse population, with its inferior agricul- 
tural resources, would be thrown upon its capacities for defence, and it be lost 
to the United States. When Reme commenced losing her territory, decline was 
set upon her brow and rapidly followed, until she sank into that fall from which 
the Koman empire neverrose. Whenever the United States begin to lose their 
territory, whenever an invading army can land upon any portion of our coast 
and captare the territory of the United States and hold it, the prestige, the 
pride, the power, and the progress of the United States are at an end. Thence- 
forward the hand of ages and decay will be laid upon us, and we shall sink, the 
unworthy representatives of the glorious institutions we inherit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


1.—EDGEFIELD COURT-HOUSE, 8. C. 


To J. D. B. Dz Bow, Esq. : 


Edgefield District was settled principally and, indeed almost altogether, by emi- 
grants from Virginia and North Carolina, while most of the upper districts of 
South Carvlina was first colonized by foreigners. This fact may have something 
‘to do with the leading characteristic of the people, which is reckless bravery. _ The 
popular historian Weems wrote much of Edgefield, and styled it-the “pghting 
district of South Carolina. ‘telet 

The celebrated family of Martin, embracing seven brothers and two sisters, 
who figured so nobly in the revolutionary warfare of South Carolina, were nha- 
tives of this district. Many of their descendants still reside here. ‘ 

The female part of this Martin family evinced the same heroic feeling of at- 
tachment, to their country and courage in its defence, as their daring, patriotic 
brothers and husbands. An evidence of it is as follows: _ 

Understanding that important dispatches were transmitting’ up the country by 
the enemy, Mrs. William and Mrs. Bartley Martin determined to waylay the 
courier, and take possession of the papers; accordingly they dressed themselves 
in their husbands’ clothes, took their muskets and posted themselves near the 
road, where the express would pass. Soon after the courier appeared, guarded 
by two British officers, when the ladies presented their muskets, received the sur- 
render of the guard, and paroled them on the spot. The ladies then sent their 
captured dispatches to General Green and returned home through the woods, 
where they found the paroled officers, asking hospitalities for the night, which 
was granted them. They departed next morning for Charleston, without being 
aware that these two women had surprised them. ’ 

But it would be a very long list, to specify the revolutionary worthies of this 
‘ brave old” district. 

The Hammonds, Towlses, Harveys, Middletons, Butlers, Hatchers, Watsons, 
Ryans, Galpins, Purvises, Simkinses, and others, fought like the Greeks of old 
in the partisan warfare of the Revolution. 

Many of their descendants appeared on the battle field of Florida during the 
Indian wars there; bore themselves gallantly in the campaigns of Mexico, and 
proved themselves worthy of their sires. 

Colonel Pierce M. Butler, of the Palmetto regiment, was a native of Edge- 
field. . 

Captain P.S. Brooks, a native of Edgefield,was also of that regiment, thrashed 
Aboliion Sumner, and acted only as nins men out of ten in Edgefield would have 
done, had they been in his stead at the federal capital. 

Yet “courage” is not the only admirable trait of this people. They are hos- 
pitable, industrious, and enterprising; good farmers, occupying tasteful res- 
idencés, and the southern portion of itis extensively engaging in manufactures. 

Horse Creek and its tributaries have two large cotton factories, Graniteville 
and Vaucluse, in full operation. 

Mr. Wm. Gregg, as you are well aware, is the founder of Graniteville, and 
the president of that flourishing company, which was the pioneer in successful 
cotton manafacjuring at.the South. He is also the sole owner of Vaucluse, 
having lately purchased it, renovated its old machinery and greatly enlarged its 
operations. ]t cannot be doubted, but that, by his herculean energy, practised 
skill, ripe experience, and hard, common sense, Vaucluse is destined to a long 
career of a brilliant and unmterrupted prosperity. ; 

Graniteville is indeed a model manufacturing town, in which New-Englanders 
or Old-Englauders might learn profitable lessons in the art of working up our 
king staple, especially if they have any regard for the physical, mental, moral, 
and social welfare of their operatives 

A few miles below Graniteville is Bath (situated on the South Carolina Reil- 
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read), another flourishing village of Edgefield district, far famed as the best 
paper manufactory in the Southern States. It is owned by a company, whose 
stockholders reside principally in Charleston. 

About six miles from Bath, in the direction of Augusta, Georgia, is Kaottn, 
the fourth manufacturing village of this district. It is a new place, founded 
about three years ago, but is a growing one, and turns out fine creckery as well 
as porcelain, equal to any imported from China. It is owned by Augustans, 
Charlestonians, and enterprising Northerners. Dr. H. R. Cook, a resident of 
the neighborhood, is entitled to the merit of having first discovered the unsur- 
passed porcelain qualities of the Kaolin-earth. The town takes its name as well 
from.the place in China, where the finest tea ware is made, as well as from the 
earth itself, which is called by the same name, above mentioned, Hamburg, on 
the Savannah river, is opposite Augusta, Georgia, the best interior cotton market 
at the South, or is at least so held by all South-Carolinians. One cause of 
this is perhaps the close competition with Augusta; another, the plucky charac- 
ter of the people “not to be outdone,” but doubtless the main reason is, the 
cheapness of freight and the facilities of transportation to the sea-board by 
means of the Savannah river, South Carolina, and the Augusta and Savannah 
railroads. The merchants are willing to work for small profits. There are 
some daring cotton speculators in the town, many of whom have realized large 
fortunes, while others have lost. Probably there is no town of equal size in 
America, where more or larger commercial vicissitudes and successes occur. 

“ The Bank of Hamburg” is a fine flourishing institution, like all the other 
banks of South Carolina, which command the “entire”? confidence of the Caro- 
lina people as well as of those abroad. 

The Greenville and Columbia Railroad has diverted much trade which formerly 
centred in Hamburg, but efforts are now making to tap that road by one from 
Hamburg, so as to restore the former prosperity of Augusta’s rival. 

This has been an unpropitious season here for both corn and cotton. Most of 
the farmers will have to buy some corn, and they are not making more than two 
thirds of an average crop of cotton, which in years past has amounted to about 
40,000 bales. 

But Edgefield is not alone in a deficient cotton-crop. 

T have lately travelled in Tennessee, Northern Mississippi, Northern Alabama, 
‘and Georgia, and from all my observations, together with much inquiry, I ven- 
ture to predict that the votton-crop of 1859-’60 will be a short one in compari- 
son with expectations. 

To return to the specialities of Edgefield, the county seat is beautifully 
situated on a high and healthy ridge, twenty-three miles from Augusta, Georgia. 
It has a population of about 1,000 (white and black), has two flourishing acade- 
mies (one male, one female), twenty lawyers, and five doctors. 

There are fourchurches : one Methodist, one Baptist, one Episcopalian, and 
one Roman Catholic. The last is a magnificent stone structure, in a Gothic style, 
not yet quite finished. When completed, it will be undoubtedly the finest eccle- 
siastical edifice in any village of the State. 

The local ministers of the different denominations are all learned gentlemen 
of high character, pious deportment, and elegant orators. Their ministrations 
here and in neighboring churches have recently been very successful. How 
could it be otherwise with the pious example, unceasing devotion, and convincing 

logic of such holy followers of Christ in a community like Edgefield, which 
ranks as the 2d District in the State in point of population, and second to none 
in intelligence and elevated sentiment. 

The public buildings here, court-house and jail, are both commodious and 
substantial brick structures, a model worthy the imitation of our agricultural 
counties at the South. 

Edgefield Court-House is the residence of Hon. F. H. Wardlaw, a chancellor 
in equity, and a profound jurist. 

General M. L. Bonham, the successor of the Hon. P. S. Brooks in Congress, 
resides about four miles from here. 

Hon. F. W. Pickens, the present minister to Russia, has a splendid residence, 
called “ Edgewood,” in the suburbs of the town. 
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Stonelands, the seat of the late Judge A. P. Butler, United States Senator, is 
four miles north of this place, and Redcliff, the home of Senator Howard, is also 
in the southwestern part of this district. 

The Press is ably represented by our mutual friend, Col. Arthur Simkins, the 
editor of that stanch state-rights democratic journal, “‘ The Edgefield Advertiser,” 
which has a large circulation. It is one of the best conducted country papers in 
this State. . 

I find the citizens of Edgefield so pleasant to me that I regret to leave them, 
and hope soon to return to share again their generous hospitalities. 

Yours, G. H. SrurcKratu. 


2—IRON AS A MEDICINAL AGENT. 


The uses of iron, like that of cotton, are becoming infinite. In medicine, 
which adopts most of the metals, mercury begins to give way to iron, Hence 
the frequent pills and potions containing as their base this great mineral agent. 
Hence Peruvian Syrup, which claims,to maintain the protoxyde without further 
oxydation. Says a medical authority : 


To persons unacquainted with physiological chemistry it may appear strange 
that iron should form an element of the human body, and to many it may seem 
unimportant whether the quantity contained in the system is large orsmall. The 
“blood is the life,’’ for, from this vital fluid, each tissue of the body absorbs such 
material elements as are necessary for its nutrition and growth. 

The blood, which to the naked eye seems a simple red fluid, is in reality a trans- 
parent, yellowish and watery fluid, in which float very minute solid bodies, visible 
under the microscope, and called ‘blood globules.” 

It is to these globules that the blood owes its red color, and also its power of 
exciting and preserving the vital forces. If they are reduced in quantity by 
bleeding and disease, to that extent are the vital forces impaired, 

The red coloring matter of the globules contains a large amount of the oxyde 
of iron, which cannot be diminished below a certain quantity without rendering 
the blood unfit for the perfect nutrition of the organs. In such cases the fact is 
made apparent by general paleness, weak circulation, debility, palpitations, diffi- 
culty of breathing, dropsical swellings, cold extremities, bleeding from the nose, 
&c. In this condition of anemia, in which there is a deficiency of the red glo- 
bules, it is certain that if the necessary iron can be supplied to the blood, the red 
globules will be restored to it, in the requisite quantity, and the symptoms of 
disease will, consequently, cease. There is in this instance a very intimate con- 
nection between cause and effect, and every one will therefore perceive why iron 
is an important element of the blood, and why it should be given as a medicine 
when this fluid is impoverished. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ From what is the blood derived?” We answer, princi- 
pally, from the food. But if the food is not properly digested, good blood cannot 
be produced any more than good bread can be made without mixing and cooking 
good materials in a proper manner. The lacteals and absorbents take up what 
is presented to them, and pour it into the blood. If the materials supplied are 
insufficiently or imperfectly prepared, the fault is in the stomach and not in the 
suffering organs. ‘The bad blood will irritate the heart, will clog up the lungs, 
will stupify the brain, will obstruct the liver, will deaden the intestinal motions, 
and will send its disease-producing elements to every part of the system. The 
feeble girl will suffer from chlorosis and menstrual irregularity, the adult from 
painful dyspepsia, neuralgia, and head-aches; many will suffer from boils and 
cutaneous diseases ; the bilious from congestion of the liver, dropsy, and consti- 
pation ; the care-worn and hard student, from the thousand nameless ills known 
as ‘“ general debility,” and every one will suffer in whatever organ may be pre- 
disposed to disease. 
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3.—AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVES. 


The Valparaiso correspondent of the N. Y. Times says : “ Recently a trial has 
been made in Santiago of two American and two English locomotives, as to 
their power and speed. This was ordered by the directors of the Southern 
Railway, at the request of W. W. Evans, the American engineer. A great deal 
of ill-feeling had prevailed, and jealousy. Evans was censured by some En- 
glishmen for preferring American engines; they said he wanted to favor his 
own eountrymen. The result of the trial of speed was, that the American en- 
gine did in twenty-seven minutes what the English was thirty-four minutes in 
doing ; and of the power trial, that the American took a number of passenger 
and freight cars, and walked right up the gradient and through the entire dis- 
tance ; whereas the English, with the same load, came to a dead halt, had to 
uncouple fifteen cars and leave them; then went on, came again to a halt, and 
finally went back to the station. The judge of the occasion was an English 


practical engineer named Bailes, who presided, and judged very fairly.” 
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1.—Memoirs of Robert Houdin—Am- 
bassador, Author, and Conjurer. 
Written by himself: 1859. 


Turs book comes to us from the gift 
book establishment of George G. Hy- 
ans, Philadelphia, and constitutes one 
of their new publications. It is atrans- 
lation from the French, and one of the 
most curious and interesting narratives 
of the day. It abounds in anecdotes 
and accounts of interviews between 
the great wizard with the most dis- 
tinguished personages, and gives de- 
scriptions of the manner of performing 
many of the most striking tricks, trans- 
formations, etc. 


2.—Life of Col. David Crockett. Writ- 

ten by himself, ete.: 1859. 

This is another ofthe gift book pub- 
lications of G. G. Evans, of Philadel- 
phia, and comprises the early life, hunt- 
ing adventures, etc., of Col. Crockett, 
his services with Jackson in the Creek 
war; his electioneering speeches, and 
career in Congress; his tour through 
the Northern States, and eventual ser- 
vices in the Texas war, including his 
glorious death at the Alamo. Davy 
Crockett, among other reasons _ for 
writing his life, gives the following, 
in its preface: ‘I know that obscure 
as I am my name is making a consider- 
able deal of fuss in the world. I can’t 
tell why it is, nor in what it is to end. 
Go where I will, everybody seems anx- 
ious to get apeep at me, and it would 
be hard to tell which would have the 
advantage, if I, and the ‘ government’ 


and Black Hawk, and a great eternal 
big caravan of wild varmints were all. 
to be showed at the same time, in four 
different parts of the big cities in the 
nation.” 


3.—Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. 


We have received’ the first volume, 
which extends to J, from the publish- 
ers, Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia. It 
comprises a complete critical Dictionary 
of English literature, and British and 
American authors, living and deceased, 
from the earliest date to the middle of 
the present century. Thirty thousand 
distinct biographies and literary notices 
are included, and forty indexes of sub- 
jects. Jared Sparks, ina letter to the 
publishers, says : 

“An undertaking so comprehensivé in its 
design requires vast diligence and research. 
As far as the author has proceeded he seems 
to have executed his task with ability, good 
judgment. and success. When completed, 
the work cannot fail to be of great utility to 
all readers who wou!d acquire a knowledge of 
books, and a most valuable accession to ey- 
ery library.” 


An address delivered by William 
Giles Dix, at Beersheba Springs, on 
the University of the South, has been 
laid upon our table. It is an eloquent 
but too florid presentation of the claims 
of that institution, and abounds in very 
patriotic thoughts. We do not agree - 
with Mr. Dix that Americans ignore 
their own literature and literary men, 
but on the contrary think they are far 
too willing to put up with the trash 
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that is heaped upun them from native | 


sources rather than resort to the highest 
standards of other times and coun- 
tries. American writers of true genius 
and character receive their} just and 
proper appreciation at home. Of such 
writers we shall have, in good time, no 
deficiency, if the public taste does not 
become too much corrupted. 


Mr. Cospen, in a public speech in 
En and, is reported to have said in re- 
gard to the purity of the American bal- 
lot system, that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Randall, of Philadelphia, in 
which this passage occurs’: 
“ T have been for fifty years connected with 
political and party movements in Philadel- 


phia, andI never knewa vote bought or 
sold.” 


Mr. Randall must have then been a 
_ know-nothing, indeed. Oh, virtuous 
Mr. Randall! Fifty years a party man 
in Philadelphia and not know a vote 
to be bought or sold. Arcadian sim- 
plicity! Incorruptible times and men 
and parties. Thus it happens when 
the Presidency is at stake, and money, 
money, MONEY, is called for trom 
every source, and the patriotic are ap- 
pealed to, office-holders, little and big, 
and office expectants, to be lavish in 
their contributions, the Quaker City 
and the old Keystone State proudly re- 
fuse and contemptuously reject any 
part im the allotment ! ! 
O melibose, Deus nobis hac otia fecit. 
Namque erit tlle mihi semper Deus ! 


A writer in the N. Y. Evening Post, 
who signs himself ‘ Caucasian,’’ is in 
great horror of the progress of amalga- 
mation or Africanization which is taking 
place in our country, and predicts that 
if things are continued in the same dig 
rection the whole race in its purity will 
after a while almost entirely disappear. 
The writer shows a lamentable ignor- 
ance of the facts, and the Evening Post 
would subserve the interests of truth 
by setting him aright. In the first place, 
it is not true, as alleged by him, that 
the census of 1850 did not discriminate, 
‘“Cexcept in a few localities,” between 
the black and colored population, but on 
the contrary that discrimination ex- 
tended to the whole Union, as will be 
seen by the tables of the Compendium 
of the Census, p. 83; and in the sec- 
ond place, it is absolutely untrue 
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that the fproportion of mixed to pure 
black, was at least ‘one third,” the 
census having ascertained the same to 
be twelve and a half only in every one 
hundred of the colored population ! 
This proportion of mulattoes was in 
South Carolina only 4 in the hundred. 
In Georgia 6; in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi7 ; in Massachusetts 34, Michigan 
76, while Ohio had 129 out of 200. 
Although nearly half of the colored 
in the non-slaveholding States were 
mulatto, only about one ninth in the 
slaveholding were of that complexion. 
It will thus appear that if any alarm is 
to be felt u on the subject, how little 
of it must fall to the sbare of the 
South. How much the Union ‘itself 
might be concerned upon the subject 
may be ascertained by reflecting, that 
if amalgamation should go on in the 
future as in the past, it would require 
just two thousand four hundred years 
to convert our blacks entirely into mu- 
lattoes, and that even then, if the ratio of 
the pure whites increased as hitherto, 
the proportion which the mulattoes 
would sustain to them would not "ex- 
ceed one in seven or eight! In this 
estimate we throw out of the calcula- 
tion any considerable increase from 
the slave trade, which is not probable, 
but even if it were, such increase would 
retard rather than promote amalgama- 
tioi. We throw out of the account, 
too, the theories of our ‘ Northern 
brethren” of the Evening Post school, 
which, asserting negro-equality, free- 
dom, etc., could, if carried out legiti- 
mately, stop nothing short of breaking 
down all distinctions, political or so- 
cial, between the colors, on the prin- 
ciple that 

“We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Ar the last session of the Legislature 
of Louisiana, an act was passed requir- 
ing all free negroes who have come 
there in contravention of the law 
which prohibited the immigration of 
such persons, to leave the State before 
the first day of November, 1859, Large 
numbers of such negroes are to be 
found in the Staté, who have been the 
fruitful cause of much disturbance, and 
if they refuse to obey the law, they 
are required to go into slavery, with 
the option of choosing their own mas- 
ters. Itis said that a good many free 
negroes have already selected their 
masters, and though in most instances 
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they find little difficulty in persuading 
the chosen ones to add, gratis, negioes 
to their personal wealth, there are many 
instances where a refusal has been met. 
One lucky individual and excellent fel- 
low arose one morning darkeyless, and 
went to bed that night the holder of 
the right and title to ten valuable 
slaves, who had forced themselves up- 
on his acceptance. The negroes, with 
their quick appreciation of character, 
understood his, and hence their selec- 
tion. 


A weirer in the National Intelligen- 
cer has been publishing a series of able 
papers, reviewing the organization and 
action of the Court of Claims, which 
was established a few years ago at 
Washington, and the manifest equity 
and propriety of which were conceded 
by the whole country. 

We conceive that the writer has 
made out his case in showing that 
such a court is indispensable to the in- 
terests of public justice, and that its de- 
cisions should have the weight of legis- 
lative enactment. 

We extract the following from the 
sixth paper of the series, and will here- 
after notice the others : 


“Tn thus describing the proceedings of Con- 
gress, which wouldseem to indicate the opin- 
ion that the judgments of the Court were only 
entitled to be treated as recommendations, it 
is proper to add, as matter worthy of particu- 
lay note, that in no instance have they passed 
a bill when the Court kas rejected the claim, 
nor rejected the claim when the Court has ve- 
ported a vill. Whenever they snall attempt 
the latter, it must give rise to a debate involv- 
ing the proper construction of the act which 
will determine finally the conclusiveness of 
these judgments, at least so far as Congres- 
sional acitonis concerned. 

‘“* Viewing the action of the Court as connect- 
ed with the present practice of Congress, the 
conclusion to which we are inevitubly driven 
is, that the systemis a failure. No evil which 
led to the creation of the Court is remedied. 
The burden of Congress is rather increased 


* than diminished. They are still pressed by 


the same character of solicitation. The claim- 
ant is stilt subjected to the same Congres- 
sional delay, increased by the time consumed 
in the application to the Court. If, therefore, 
it is finally determined that the judgments of 
the Court are conclusive of nothing, that they 
are not even entitled to the same cunsidera- 
tion as the report of a committee (which 
when made takes its place upon the calendar), 
the Court should be immediately abolished, as 
an expensive incumbrance to the government, 
and a positive injustice to the claimant. 

‘- While we express this opinion without 
hesitation or qualification, itis undoubtedly 
true that no act of the Thirty-third Congress 
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was received with more popular approbation 
than the one we are now considering ; and if 
proper effect be given to it a great reform will 
be inaugurated in our judicial history, pro- 
motive of the interests and purity of the gov- 
ernment, while protecting the rights of its 
citizens.” 


Tue annual statements of the com- 
merce of Mobile and of Savannah have 
not been received by us up to this date. 
The statement for Galveston shows a 
continued progress. The total receipts 
for the year 1858-9, were 150,016 bales 
cotton, 8,028 hhds. sugar, and 7,553 
hhds. molasses. The total exports of 
cotton from Texas sums up 193,306 
bales, including 2,000 bales to Mexico, 
by land, and the crops for several years 
past were as follows : 


REE sonUD cS Te. a00" COG DOR HOON 


Ir is stated in the newspapers that 
the Secretary of the Interior declines 
asking any further appropriation in aid 
of what is called the agricultural 
branch of the Patent Office. We are glad 
to understand this, and could wish that 
the secretary would goa step further, 
and recommend the entire abolition of 
the office, as it has been constituted for 
the past few years. ‘The readers of the 
Review will not fail to remember the 
numerous exposes which from time to 
{ime have been made in its pages, of the 
ridiculuus and blundering pretences of 
this office, and of the systematic injury 
which it was doiug to the true agricultu- 
ral interests of the country. We pointed 
to the sugar-cane failure, in which a 
man, who perhaps had never seen the 
plant in cultivation, was sent in search 
of seed for the planters of Louisiana. 
We referred to the analyses of South- 
ern crops, soils, etc., which were in- 
trusted to a chemist, living somewhere 
in Msssachusetts, as if there were no 
man in the proper region, adequate to 
the task. We denounced the absurd 
claims which were being set up for the 
sorghum, as a substitute for the cane 
sugar of the South, and protested in 
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the name of the Constitution and the 
laws, in which it seems Congress 
agreed with us, against the daring lib- 
erty which was taken in convoking an 
assembly of delegates appointed by it- 
self, the majority of whom had no con- 
nection with the subject, to pronounce 
upon the agricultural interests of the 
country! A “ Board of Agriculture” 
forsooth ! 

There was a time perhaps, when we 
conceived it possible that an agricultu- 
ral branch of the Patent office might be 
made useful to the people of the coun- 
try, but the experiment has now fully 
established the contrary, and we aban- 
don the idea. Let us, therefore, retrace 
our steps and leave the whole subject 
where it belongs, to the agricultural 
societies and publications of the coun- 
try, state and national. They will do 
their duty in the proper manner. They 
will see to the distribution of seeds and 
guano, under intelligent local adminis- 
tration, who will not blunder in the sim- 
plest matters, and if Congress and the 
government must do anything, let it be 
this : } Collect and combine annually 
the statistics of the crops, and instruct 
our representatives and naval officers 
abroad, to procure, whenever practica- 
ble, such seed and plants as would seem 
applicable to the country, and deliver 
them over to any central agricultural 
club or society, which might be pre- 
pared to receive them. We are sure 
that a man of the intelligence and patri- 
otism of the present Secretary of the 
Interior, will concur with us ,in these 
views. 


We have received from John S. 
Reese, of Baltimore, a pamphlet, illus- 
trating the advantages possessed by his 
manipulated over Peruvian and other 
guanos. <A copy of the pamphlet will 
be furnished to any person who may 
desire information upon the subject, by 
application to Mr. Reese. 


“Phe guano contains eight per cent. of 
ammonia, and from forty-five to fifty per 
cent. of phosphate of lime. It is obtained by 
a mechanical combination of the best Perua- 
vian (a damaged article cannot be used) with 
the richest phosphatic guano, by which the 
ammonia is reduced to one half, and the phos- 
phate doubled. The guanos are taken just as 
they are imported, and combined by a pro- 
cess of manipulation, with machinery adapted 
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to the purpose, by which means they are as 
uniformly as intimately and perfectly integra- 
ted as if they were taken from the original 
deposit in the condition it is offered. Every 
particle of the two guanos is reduced to a 
finely pulverized state, so that the particles 
of each are brought into the closest possible 
union; which close union of particles induces 
mutual chemical action in the soil, which ma- 
terially aids the soluéjon of the phosphates ; 
and this chemical action cannot be effected 
without the contact of minute particles. The 
advantage resulting from this manipulation of 
the guanos is not confined to the increase of 
the phosphates only, but the pulverized con- 
dition of the guano is of paramount impor- 
tance. When thus finely pulverized, a uni- 
form distribution may be made over a field, 
and every particle of the guano has its effect, 
and hence there is no loss.” 


The proprietor asserts and thinks he 
can convince any one, from the result 
of the experience of the best planters, 
that his modification of Peruvian guano 
is far superior to Peruvian guano alone, 
or any other concentrated manure for 
cotton, particularly, and in all respects 
equal for wheat, and superior for tobacco. 
Costing 18 per cent. less than Peru- 
vian, the great importance of its use in 
place of Peruvian, must be apparent. 
In order to give some idea of its value, 
he states that in 1857, he sold ten tons 
in Edgecomb County, N. C., for cotton. 
The next year his sales in the same 
county were over one hundred tons. 
This year he has sold in the same county 
five hundred tons, and the indications 
are that five hundred more will be taken 
by it. A cargo is now being shipped 
to Mobile to order. 


ATTENTION is called to the circular 
of the National Fertilizing Company, 
which has appeared from time to time 
in our Revinw, and to the cheapness 
and intrinsic value of the Guano which 
they are engaged in manufacturing. By 
reference to the Review for November, 
1858, the reader will find the circular, 
eight pages in length, entire. We shall ’ 
refer to the subject again shortly, and 
only remark here that very large orders 
from Virginia ave being now received 
through the agent at Alexandria. 


A paper reviewing the. recent article, 
by Judge Douglas, in Harper’s Monthly, 
from the pen of a distinguished contri- 
butor, is unavoidably excluded from the 
present number ef the Revizw, but 
will appear in our next. 
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ART. L—POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


Tue progress of human government is but another term for 
the progress of mankind. The coronation oath of the prince, 
with its solemn forms and invocations, does not repress, in the 
heart of majesty, the desire for personal aggrandizement ; and 
the vows of a people to subordination, whether expressed in 
the servile homage of the vassal or in the elaborate promises 
of written constitutions, are in themselves vain to secure per- 
manent obedience. The mere form of government can never 
constitute a vitalizing or preserving force. Its excellences 
and defects are but representatives of, and exponents of, cor- 
responding virtues and vices in the ruling mind. 

Had rulers been true to the dictate of right, and people wise 
and moderate, how bright might have been the now dark page 
of constitutional history! How certain and how salutary 
might have been the progress of nations in an advanced and 
still advancing civil liberty ! In the rude ages of society, gov- 
ernment would necessarily have assumed some form of mon- 
archy where accident would have determined the chief, and 
voluntary assent constituted the binding force of law. As so- 
ciety progressed, at once yielding to and promoting a demand 
- for broader principles, government would next have incorpora- 
ted an aristocratic clement. Ever viewing itself as an instru- 
ment for public good—keeping pace with popular advance- 
ment—and, as the growing virtue and intelligence of the 
people rendered it safe and beneficial so to do, expanding, re- 
laxing, liberalizing itself; when time and experience had es- 
tablished the proper safeguards, it would have adopted the 
form of a universal representative democracy. Wherever the 
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slave sighed for a brighter destiny, it would have stricken off 
his fetters. Wherever the nation’s mind was aroused to 
activity, instead of inciting to rapacious and barren conquest, 
it would have directed the national: energies to the establish- 
ment of ameliorating institutions, the enactment of liberal 
laws, and the attainment of a purer civilization. Guarding 
all that was sacred which prescription had accumulated from 
the struggles of the past, adding all that was valuable which 
a philanthropic philosophy could discover in present circum- 
stances, it would have been retarded only by the delay in the 
development of national capability, would have culminated 
only when the national intelligence had reached its acme, and 
would have declined only when national virtue began to 
decay. 

But with a keen disappointment we turn to the historical 
development of constitutions. Instead of principles and rulers 
selected from a judicious regard to the common interests, we, 
find that force has inaugurated governments and established 
dynasties. Instead of a uniform and uninterrupted progress, 
we find for the most part gloomy inaction or vacillation be- 
tween a blind acquiescence in tyranny and the distractive tu- 
mult of monarchy, and, even where governments have most 
advanced, instead of a complete system, devised hy inquiring 
reason, and adopted by far-sighted judgment, we find that, swc- 
cessive generations, composing often distinct races, and laboring 
in widely separated periods of time, have been the artificers of 
beneficent constitutions, united and made co-workers by the 
continued flow of existence and events, and that individuals 
have wrought blindly and upon fragments, and have contrib- 
uted unconsciously to the slowly-growing completeness of a 
whole, whose prototype existed only in the bosom of God. One 
by one political rights have been gained. 

I].—'The facts of constitutions have preceded their philoso- 
phy. Their principles have been adjusted, not in the calm re- 
gions of speculative reasoning, but amid the conflict of real 
forces. Relief from pressing evils, and not the enjoyment of 
conjectural good, has been the object of constitutional innovation. 
Though the patriot, welcoming self-immolation, has sometimes 
rested serenely on the immutable rectitude of the great doctrines 
for the vindication of which he was about to perish, and a nation, 
in the enthusiasm of new-born freedom, has sometimes put 
forth formulas whose generosity of sentiment and generality of 
application left little for disinterested philosophy to desire, the re- 
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sult has ever been, that the citizen under operating constitu- 
tions has in vain looked for protection from the truths founded 
only in the reason, and has enjoyed those rights, and those 
alone, which had an ancestry and pedigree in the collective 
experience of mankind. Philosophy may have expanded and 
multiplied the applications of principles, but the principles 
themselves found a place in constitutions by a process coming 
not from thought but from life. 

That such must be the origin of salutary constitutions— 
that the process by which they are evolved must be sought in 
history and not in metaphysics—in the connection and conse- 
quences of palpable events rather than in abstract conceptions 
and logical deductions, is evident from the complexity of the 
relations to be established, and the vast and at the same 
time delicate offices to be performed. In the establishment of 
constitutions two processes are involved—that of construction, 
and that of incorporating them into national life. 

The constructive process consists in determining the organs 
and apportioning the functions through which government will 
act. The grand aim of the government must be established, 
to which all its forces must be subordinated. But by what 
standard shall philosophy fix thisaim? ‘ Whither shall I carry 
the nation ?” is the question philosophy must ask herself at 
the outset of her labors. Is her wisdom commensurate with’ 
thus ordaining national destiny ? 

But how much is comprised in the apportionment of sover- 
eignty! The duties of each office must be fixed—the grand 
duties of the executive, the legislature, and the judiciary, and 
the smaller, but not mean duties of the many inferior stations 
necessary to complete the organizaticn of government. Rights 
must be defined, and, by some practical force, secured, not 
only the great rights which are indispensable to a tolerable civil 
life, but the smaller rights which are the chief enjoyments of 
private life. This sovereignty must be so distributed as to be 
shared by such classes of persons, and to such an extent, as 
is authorized by the capacity of the proposed participants. It 
must not be divided so minutely as to result in weakness, nor 
be so consolidated as to render it absolute. Tt must have such a 
connection with the actual life of the citizen as shall furnish 
the means of its own conservation and progress. The highest 
statesmanship must declare its utter inability to create thus, 
by a single effort, the stupendous organism of a state, and 
animate it with the energy of life. 
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But provided a constitution had been devised and logically 
perfected, the scheme in its manifold and complex detals could 
find no avenue toa nation’s mind. The argument by which 
its superior excellence might be demonstrated to a nation of 
philosophers would be meaningless to the popular intelligence. 
Principles must grow, and mature and strengthen in the minds 
of men, before they can acquire power, noiselessly and unseen, 
to protect and restrain each member of great and prosperous 
communities. Abstract theories of government lack flexibility 
and universality of application. They are good for the mind 
that conceived them, but useless for the masses. To be of 
general utility, they must, by some means, be amplified and 
qualified so that, too high for none, too low for none, they shall 
fit the necessities of the times. 

There is still another obstacle which must offer more or less 
resistance to philosophy seeking to inaugurate government. 
A constitution must fix the tenure of property, and regulate 
the mode of its alienation and descent. Where a considerable 
portion of national wealth consists of land, the readiness with 
which it can be conveyed, and the line of its descent by inheri- 
tance, will determine the form of government. If long entails 
be sanctioned, and the principle of primogeniture be adopted, 
vast estates, descending and accumulating in families, will 
create a landed aristocracy, which will, to a greater or less 
degree, possess itself of hereditary. power, while, if the 
broader principle be established of transmitting property 
equally to heirs of the same degree, and if entailments be 
prohibited, property will so frequently change hands and be so 
widely distributed, that equality of condition—or rather of op- 
portunity—will be well nigh universal, and inequality will be 
incapable to be perpetuated save by corresponding enterprise 
and industry. ‘Thus a lasting barrier would be set up to all 
caste springing from wealth. 

But in man the love of property is inherent, powerful, uni- 
versal. Hence, except in the very dawn of the political exis- 
tence of a nation, and in the unformed and plastic institutions 
of a newly-discovered or newly-conquered country, property 
will have been appropriated and the rights of holders vested. 
Habit, existing institutions, and immemorial usage, will have 
developed a passion which nature implanted. A veneration 
for ancestry and a regard for posterity, stirring in the bosom 
of the representatives of families, will give an element of gen- 
erosity to what otherwise would be a sordid desire for contin- 
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ued personal significance. Amid such influences the gentler 
entreaties of philosophy would be powerless to effect a volun- 
tary surrender of possessions. An appeal to government, with 
a view to obtain a peaceful transfer, would meet with no better 
success. ‘For in government the voice of hereditary wealth 
would be potently exerted to preserve itself from political ex- 
tinction. The question then is decided. The ancestral domain, 
with its sorrowing tenantry, will descend intact until, when 
reality presses too heavily, it will be divided by means of that 
instrument never invoked by philosophy, but to which the op- 
pressed must ever resort—the sword. 

III.—If we examine history we find that religious and politi- 
cal truths have been wrought into national mind only by time 
and event. The history of the Jewish theocracy strikingly 
illustrates the difficulty with which nations can be made to 
comprehend abstract truths. The constitution of Moses differs 
from all others, in that it was promulgated by divine authority. 
The Jewish nation had been chosen and set apart for the pur- 
pose of introducing and perpetuating spiritual truths. They 
had been delivered from bondage by a series of miraculous inter- 
positions, in which changing elements, and darkness and death, 
had struck terror to the hearts of their oppressors, and brought 
assurance to them. They had been preserved from re-capture 
by that passage through the divided and uplifted waters of the 
sea. They had been conducted by the ‘‘cloud” and the 
‘pillar ;” but so little had they perceived the hand of the living 
God, as it were, visibly outstretched—so little had the abstract 
notion of Deity as a spirit entered into their minds, that they 
could with wanton mirth offer worship to an idol of gold. 

Notwithstanding all their discipline, slowly, and even at last 
imperfectly, did they comprehend the nature of their exalted 
mission and the sublime event in which it was to terminate. 
They had enjoyed a constitution which revealed a pure reli- 
gion, and contained a code of morals and a system of jurispru- 
dence. The authority of that constitution had been established, 
and during its early period maintained, by awful tokens of the 
divine sanction.. ‘Their wilderness journey, their enjoyment of 
the promised land, their captivity, their restoration, their long 
line of prophets, their types and ceremonies—all these Heaven- 
ordained influences, scattered and continued through two thou- 
sand years, still left them, as a nation, grovelling in the ex- 
pectation of a Messiah as a merely temporal prince. 

Nor did Moses, acting under the direction of God, give any 
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place in the theocratic system to the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Though seeking to control not only the 
conduct but the thoughts of his followers, he made no reference 
to the rewards and punishments of the future world. Did not: 
a divine economy reserve this doctrine till man, by long famili- 
arity with spiritual ideas, had acquired the capacity to grasp 
and appropriate it in its fullness and purity; so that when 
mind and language had been prepared to receive it, burst- 
ing from the opentomb of Him who was ‘the resurrection 
and the life,” it might complete the circle of religious truths, 
uncontaminated by the grossness of heathenism or my- 
thology ? 

Nor do the political systems of Greece, as far as their origin 
can be traced, disclose any principles but such as were the 
slowly-growing result of the vicissitudes of a nation emerging 
from barbarian to a sensuous civilization. Their so-called law- 
givers seem to have introduced only such changes as turbulent 
and contending interests necessitated. Both Soton and Lycur- 
gus were summoned to political importance by the violent 
strife of factions. ‘Their measures were remedial. The small 
extent of territory of their several states caused the existence 
of evils to be immediately felt ; and, while the absorbing de- 
votion of the Grecian mind to the interests of the state, viewed 
as a moral person and not as a mechanical instrumentality, 
was prolific in heroic character, it was also a powerful auxil- 
iary to needed political reform. The wisdom of the sages was 
exerted not in speculative invention, but in the interpretation 
of, and codperation with, the spirit of past and passing events. 
Their aims were but the aims of Greece. The end for which 
they wrought was not an approach to ideal excellence, but 
an escape from threatening misrule; the means which they 
employed were furnished by experience and not speculation. 
In the Mosaic and Grecian constitutions, as history has handed 
them down, the student finds all squares enlivened by the 
pleasing hue of popular freedom, but in the several squares it 
is graduated and intermingled with other and darker colors, in 
such varied degrees as to show that each and all were tinged, 
not in accordance with theory, but by the spirit of widely- 
diversified local facts. 

Rome, considered as the seat of government, had a growth 
guided by the same principles as Rome the inhabited town. A 
few fishermen’s huts grew to be a vast metropolis, in which 
tose and frowned the architectural magnificence of the world. 
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An adventurous fratricide, surrounded by an assemblage of fu- 
gitive slaves, established a centre around which was to be 
formed a system of jurisprudence of unequalled breadth and 
precision. It is not more certain that the streets of Rome were 
laid out and from time to time increased as convenience dic. 
tated, than that the materials of her constitution were eontrib- 
uted, and its construction and frequent reconstruction con- 
trolled, by the facts of her history. All through her course, 
from the time when she emerges from the mists of myth, down 
to her inglorious decline, the great law manifested in her polit- 
ical institutions is, that all power seeks to dominate in govern- 
ment, and will do so except as it is checked and controlled by 
some other power. While the constitution of the Roman 
commonwealth kept alive the leading idea which Greece de- 
veloped—that political power resides in the people—expanding 
or contracting asthe excited plebcians or the grasping patricians 
gained an increased influence, it contained little that could fos- 
ter individual liberty. A crowded population, acting directly 
and collectively, could never develop a system of personal 
rights. Hence Rome made but little advance in civil liberty. 
Her republicanism was a failure, for the reason that the genius 
of a nation, however transcendent, can, in government, only 
reproduce principles which circumstances have established or 
disclosed. Another nation, under more auspicious circum- 
stances, was to realize a constitutional destiny which had been 
denied to her. 

The nation called to this elevated career was the English. 
On a distant island, ‘in the extremity of the world,” a train 
of causes was being set in motion which was to develop 
a new civil liberty. This liberty was to contain all that 
Greece and Rome had bequeathed, and was to adda new ele- 
ment, viz., the protection of individual, personal, rights. The 
valorous native Briton, the mystery-loving Druid, the fierce 
Saxon, the piratical Dane, the conquering Norman, and, above 
all, the Roman, bearing the immortal hopes and liberalizing 
influences of Christianity—all participated in the grand 
work of preparing English minds and English institutions 
for such a conservative progress and progressive conser- 
vatism as should make continued advance at once possible 
and safe. 

The great features in the progress of British institutions are 
the constitution of Parliament, the growth of jurisprudence, 
and the restrictions of the royal prerogatives, 
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An assemblage of barons and bishops originally convoked 
to advise with the king, was the germ of Parliament. Addi- 
tional knights from shires, and deputies from the burroughs, 
summoned to strengthen the throne of an illegitimate monarch, 
formed the beginning of the House of Commons. The right 
of the commons to petition expanded, till their assent became a 
pre-requisite to the enactment of laws. They then strided 
forward as an aggressive power, and maintained that taxation 
and representation were inseparable. Thus has grown up the 
representative system of England ; commencing in the selfish 
policy and fear of a usurper, and ending in the swaying 
authority of the commonalty of England. 

The common law of England, except as modified by feudal 
institutions, is derived from the civil law. The right of trial 
by jury came from the Slavonic race, and was enjoyed along 
with the fabled felicity attending the reign of Alfred the Great. 
Then came the right of public trial, then the right to the ac- 
cused of being seasonably informed of the precise nature of 
public accusations, then the writ of habeas corpus, then the 
assignment of counsel to the prisoner, and last the confirmation 
of the freedom of the press. ‘These rights, secured one by one 
as experience disclosed the want, are few and simple, but they 
are the fruits of ages of determined struggle. 

The royal prerogative has been checked by the growing au- 

thority of Parliament, and restrained within narrow and still 
narrower limits by the vigorous expansion of the common law. 
But there have been three great occasions when the rights of 
Englishmen. have been confirmed and extended by the sanction 
of the king to formal instruments containing their recital. 
These occasions produced the ‘‘ Magna Charta,”. ‘The Peti- 
tion of Rights,” and “The Bill of Rights.’ The first was 
wrested by the armed barons from the timid King John; the 
second was signed by the lawless and unfortunate Charles ; 
and the third was obtained from the newly-enthroned William 
and Mary. ‘They contain the only written constitution of 
England. 'The demand for each was made under the smart 
of actual grievances. The assent to each was induced by 
apprehended consequences of refusal. 

{ have thus given a hurried outline of a constitution which 
has been maturing for more than a thousand years. Its ener- 
gies have expanded so as to enable it to preside over and pro- 
tect an unsurpassed national greatness on the land and on the 
sea, and to render more and more secure that personal liberty 
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which it has ushered into the world, and in which it “lives 
and has its being.” It is strong and flexible. It is beneficent 
and progressive. Its peculiar constituent principles originated 
in real evils; when the relief was obtained, the remedial meas- 
ure was wrought into a fundamental law. How active, and 
at the same time cautious, has been the spirit of the nation, 
which, co-operating with events, has wrought it out. That 
spirit, aided by the rebuked licentiousness of a monarch, cast 
off papacy with its repressing influences. It has exiled and 
beheaded kings; it has created a commonwealth; it has over- 
thrown a commonwealth, and in all its exciting labors has 
suffered itself to be misled by no vague abstractions, but has 
sought’ steadily the practical, and with that has been content. 

The consideration of the English constitution naturally leads 
to that of the United States, for the relation of the one to the 
other is that of the parent to the child. 

It is difficult for Americans to speak impartially of the pro- 
cess by which our Constitution—noble structure !—was formed. 
Something of that patriotic reverence which led the an- 
cients to refer the origin of their governments to heroes, is 
native to mind. It is a popular idea among us that our own 
government is essentially new. We are wont to speak of the 
“framers of our Constitution.” But it does not follow that 
we originated a political system because we commenced a 
separate national existence. If by ‘abstract principles” we 
understand those given by the reason or deduced by logic, as 
distinguished from those taught by experience, we must decide 
that the essential provisions, both of the separate, and the 
United States, were derived from the realities of history, and 
not from ‘the abstract principles of philosophy.” 

The thirteen original States had been subjected to a long 
training as colonies of the British crown. Their local institu- 
tions had been established under charters. The earlier coio- 
nists had personally felt the inequality of opportunity created 
by the principle of primogeniture. They established, therefore, 
laws for the equal distribution of property. The political sig- 
nificance and influence of towns were the early development of 
colonial life. The colonies had, from the beginning, legislated 
through assemblages of deputies from the towns. Thus had 
sprung up a government more thoroughly representative than 
that of England. The colonial jurisprudence was of course 
English, so that when independence came, the charters became 
constitutions, and the colonies states, with complete systems 
of government in full operation. 
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Circumstances had also paved the way for the confederation. 
For when taxation had been insisted upon by the mother- 
country, the several colonies had met by deputies, to prepare 
a united remonstrance, and afterward, when war threatened, 
to devise means for united resistance. When the war of sepa- 
ration was ended, common danger, common success, and, above 
all, common interests, had fixed the idea of a union, of which 
the confederacy was but the expression. 

This confederacy was, by the experience of six years, prov- 
ed to be powerless. Ithad no authority. It had no sufficient 
revenue, Hence a new general government, with substantial 
powers, was rendered necessary ; so that experience, and not 
philosophy, led to the duplicate nature of our system. ‘The 
‘United Provinces” furnished not only the name of our goy- - 
ernment, but the principle upon which its powers were shared 
by the general and State authorities. ‘The apportionment of 
power among the several branches of the government of the 
United States, was made upon a principle of close analogy 
with the ‘constitution of England. Our executive has the 
same duties as the British sovereign ; our legislature was con- 
structed like the British, save that having no hereditary 
branch, we substitute the Senate as representing States; and 
our judicial system and jurisprudence were incorporated entire 
from England’s. In the production of our Constitution, we 
labored as Englishmen, reproducing upon American soil Brit- 
ish institutions. The fruits of the centuries of English expe- 
rience is ours by inheritance and a former appropriation. In 
all the grand:drama, from the time when the curtain rises 
with the landing at Boston, down to the closing scene at 
Philadelphia, in the principles for which we contended, in the 
manner of our struggle, and in the care with which we cher- 
ished the results, I see abundant proof that transplanting had 
not destroyed or injured the idea of civil liberty which hu- 
manity had won to itself in the Old World. Everywhere, and 
in all things, I see a practical, trained sagacity, ranging 
through the wide circle of events for sure knowledge, but no- 
where and in nothing, the rashness of self-confident speculation. 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


I do not undervalue our Constitution when I say, that its 
principles were bequeathed to us by older nations. For the 
truths which God works out by events, are valuable beyond 
those. which man’s narrow mind originates. In enjoying our 
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Constitution, we are enjoying the heritage of all former ages. 
The fruits of the Jewish discipline are ours in our ready and 
clear conceptions of religious truth; the result of Grecian 
development is ours, in the prevalent idea of the people’s right 
to rule; a product of the Roman mind was received in its 
contribution from a refined and broad jurisprudence; Holland 
struggling and Holland successful, wrought out for us an idea 
of a blended government, which should be at once centralized 
and localized; the (Reformation gave an expansive force to 
mind which was at work among the exiled colonists; and 
England supplied, not only the outline of our form of govern- 
ment, but a distinct idea of a civil condition, in which liberty 
was removed from anarchy, and restraint prevented from be- 
coming despotism. All the resultant ideas looming up and 
operating in their freedom in the American mind, rendered the 
adoption of a constitution substantially differing from the 
present one, practically impossible. 

I1V.—But abstract principles have been essayed in govern- 
ment, and that too in recent times. <A constitution was form- 
ed for the colony of South Carolina, by Locke the philosopher 
and the scholarly Shaftesbury. It was a semi-feudal system, 
thoroughly elaborated in all its ramifications. But an al- 
ready established community had not the ability to re-adjust 
itself according to speculative principles, and the constitution 
of the philosopher, whose diagnosis of the mind has been the 
admiration of thinkers, soon became obsolete. 

An experiment was also made, but on a larger scale, and 
with more fatal consequences. Imaginative, speculative, and 
infidel France, weary of an enfeebled monarchy, intrusted her 
political destiny to philosophy. She strove not: to follow, but 
to guide events; she disregarded customs and institutions ; 
she did not consult capacity ; .she put no faith in the doctrine 
that principles must become structural in society before they 
can be fundamental in government; with the liberality of rea- 
son itself, she propounded a system based upon liberty, equali- 
ty, and fraternity. These principles, set at work at once and 
in their fullness, rendered society a riotous mob. Liberty be- 
came lawlessness ; the sudden process of equalizing resulted 
in demoralization, and abstract fraternity became pineiiog! 
fratricide. A wide-spread anarchy devastated and destroyed, 
and a horror-stricken people weleomed a succeeding despot- 
ism. The career of governments formed on abstract princi- 
ples must ever be thus brief and abruptly terminated. 
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V.—1 have thus examined the subject with reference to the 
known principles of mind and the nature of government, as 
well as in the light of history, and I conclude that the forma- 
tive influence which works in the development of beneficent 
constitutions, resides in fact and not in philosophy ; that the 
dream precedes the interpretation; that we must look for an 
analogy in nature and not in art, and pronounce the normal 
condition of a state a growth, and not a structure. This law 
of man’s progress in govérnment, is but an illustration of a 
still wider—the universal—law of mind, that truth has found 
its entrance into the understanding of mankind, through the 
door of actual experience. Truth would have perished from 
among men, had it rested in formulas alone. If in religion, 
humanity, struggling for four thousand years, with the prob- 
lems of destiny, and urged by the responsibilities of living, 
had sought in vain for the simple law of love till it was mani- 
fested by the divine Saviour in a human life and death ; if 
science, reaching its arms from pole to pole, and goaded on by 
an insatiate curiosity, can make its advances only by the toil- 
some accumulations of facts; if art, wedded to the freedom of 
the ideal world, can proffer no instruction save its master- 
pieces ; if, in short, in all things, even the individual mind in 
its free inquiry, has but classified and generalized facts, what 
wonder that the collective mind of a nation—often clouded by 
ignorance, occupied with life’s necessities, impeded by cus- 
tom, misled by artifice, and fettered by force, has advanced 
only as stirring events have carried it onward, and has com- 
prehended political systems only as it has viewed them 
glowing in the furnace of reality. . 

This conclusion, if correct, leaves the developments of politi- 
cal organizations of the future to be characterized by the suc- 
ceeding eras of events. These events do not fall out by 
chance. As surely as the aggregate movement of our race is 
onward, as surely as Providence is leading the human mind 
to a higher and still higher stand-point, so surely will political 
constitutions embody more and more of the liberality and jus- 
tice of ideal governments. The constitutions of the various 
states of Greece, notwithstanding her resplendent arts and 
refined culture, were based upon the narrow idea that man ex- 
isted only as a member of the state. The Roman empire, 
notwithstanding its strongly centralizing forces, was, by rea- 
son of its wide territorial expansion, compelled to give a rec- 
ognition to municipal rights. Modern constitutions, repro- 
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ducing the decentralizing ideas, which have been given forth 
by successive civilizations, combining, eliminating, and inten- 
sifying them as changing circumstances have demanded, have 
thrown them in multiplied protective provisions around the 
liberty and property of the individual citizen. May we not 
hope that ‘when a more thorough Christian civilization shall 
possess itself of the strongholds of society, constitutions of 
government will centre in the principle that man is entitled 
to care, not merely as lending glory to the state—not merely 
as acquiring and enjoying property—but as endowed with a 
moral and immortal nature ? 
Reds C: 


ART I.—POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


A REVIEW OF MR. DOUGLAS’S ARTICLE ON POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


Drorrine from the hot arena of the Senate chamber into 
holiday life, Mr. Douglas has beguiled the tedium of his sum- 
mer leisure by a magazine essay, elucidating his theory of 
squatter sovereignty. Naturally dissatisfied with the partial 
and fragmentary edition in which he is made to appear 
in the Senate chamber, he courts the solitude of Illinois and 
his private library, and in the article under consideration we 
are favored with his deliberate and elaborate annunciations. 

The great prominence which the theme of the article has 
acquired in the public mind, the distinguished character borne 
by the author of the article, and the signal ability with which 
it is contrived, have conspired to secure it a general currency 
throughout the United States. People everywhere have read 
it, and it rises to be an object of some importance to consider 
whether or not the matter it embodies is wholesome and 
sound. Men, as a general rule, read as they run, and it is be- 
lieved that the article of Mr. Douglas, thus read, is adapted to 
engender very disastrous conclusions. Its positions are taken 
with such ingenious unfairness, its argument marches under 
such skilful ambush, and its deductions present themselves un- 
der such a glamour of inevitableness, that the casual reader is 
liable to be fatally misled. It is therefore thought that the 
character and tendencies of this production might be profitably 
explored ; and the present review is undertaken with the hope 
that an honest inquisition may serve to expose it, in its sheer 
and truthful aspects. 
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Moral philosophy lays it down as a first truth, that the happi- 
ness of mankind is a design of the Deity, and hence, that every 
act which promotes this design is right, and every act which 
obstructs this designis wrong. We have, also, as another fun- 
damental fact in ethics, that whatever is useful is right, since 
whatever is useful contributes to swell the sum of human hap- 
piness. Thus we deduce wtility as the great criterion of con- 
duct. The moral sense of the world has established as a 
general rule, that no principle ofi action is useful which vio- 
lates the sanctity of individual rights, inasmuch as the enjoy- 
ment of these rights is a vital condition to happiness. From 
this flows, as another general rule, that every system, princi- 
ple, or law, which is at war with individual rights, of neces- ° 
sity must be wrong. Therefore, when we are confronted with 
a theory, however symmetrical, upheld by arguments, how- 
ever consecutive, which in its practical results immolates any 
right of person or property, it may be safely assumed that an 
essential infirmity lurks somewhere, which thoroughly vitiates 
its theory. . 

These are some of the criterta by which it is proposed to es- 
timate the propositions set forth in Mr. Douglas’s dissertation. 
If his propositions satisfy all the exigencies cf these standards, 
it will be allowed that they at least transgress no statute of 
the higher law, and then it will be only left to consider 
whether they consist with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Before entering upon the main issues, it becomes necessary 
to define the position of the intervention party, because Mr. 
Douglas has seriously misstated that position. In the outset 
of his treatise he classifies those who have expressed opinions 
on the subject of squatter sovereignty under three divisions. 
The second of these divisions reads as follows: 

“ Those who believe that the Constitution nstantisues slavery in the territories, 
and withholds from Congress and the territorial legislature the power to control 


tt ; and who insist that in the event the territorial legislature fails to enact the re- 
quisite laws for its protection, wt becomes the imperative duty of Congress to inter- 


pose its authority, and furnish such protection.” 

This assumes to state the position of the Southern demo- 
crats. It isjust half fact and half fable. The latter portion 
is true, the former unqualifiedly erroneous. No intervention 
democrat insists that the Constitution ‘“ establishes” slavery, 
but simply that it enjoins the protection of slaves whenever a 
necessity for such protection obtains. And this, if the expres- 
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sion may be allowed, not because they are slaves, but because 
they are property. he claim for protection, therefore, is not 
restricted to negroes. Establish the quality of property in any 
object, and the fact that its safety is imperilled, and a clear 
case arises which authorizes the intervention of Congress. Thus 
the object in whose favor protection is invoked, is a matter 
wholly irrelevant. The principle guiding the. action of Con- 
gress is uniform and general, and embraces everything in the 
animate and inanimate world, in which a right of property 
may exist. But demonstrate the two essential facts of prop- 
erty, and the necessity for its protection, and the Southern 
democrats affirm that Congress is bound to afford full security 
to the owner, whether the object involved be a negro or a 
barnyard fowl. 

From this it appears that Mr. Douglas has put the Southern 
party in a false position. There really exists no such organi- 
zation as he describes, and thus his well-planned sorties 
have all been directed against a simple forgery of his own 
fahcy. The real doctrines espoused by the democrats who op- 
pose Mr. Douglas being now defined, we approach the doctrine 
which he upholds as just, and commends to our acceptance. 

He classes himself in opinion with the party whom he thus 
describes: 

“ Those who believe that the Constitution of the United States neither establishes 
nor prohibits slavery in the territories, beyond the power of the people legally to con- 
trol it, but leaves the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domes- 
tic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

There is just enough of vagueness in the language of this 
definition to make it as happily descriptive of the intervention as 
of the non-intervention party. 

Under fair and logical rules of interpretation, it is susceptible 
of being demonstrated that it ‘embodies the identical grounds 
which the Southern democrats now occupy. But as this is a 
definition of his own opinion which he submits, it must be ac- 
cepted subject to the interpretation he places upon it. 

It is to be generally remarked of Mr. Douglas’s essay, that it 
is essentially a lawyer’s production. The special retainer lurks in 
every feature. His argument throughout its course persistently 
ignores the discussion of principle, and abjectly appeals to prece- 
dent. The capital idea of his article is to identify the theory 
of squatter sovereignty, as a doctrine advocated by the fathers 
ofthe Revolution. In the conduct of this plan Mr. Douglas as- 
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sumes the infallibility of the colonial legislatures, and regis- 
ters their utterances as unalterable rules of political action. 
He discovers squatter sovereignty to be their paramount and 
critical maxim of government, and claims its application in fa- 
vor of our territorial communities. The whole scheme of his 
argument founds upon the two assumptions, that the colonial 
doctrines of government were despotically correct, and that 
the relations which subsist between the Congress and territo- 
ries of the United States, are identical with those which con- 
nected Great Britain with her American colonies. 

On the former of these assumptions it need only be re- 
marked that, however reverentially we regard the authors of 
our republic, as well as the political opinions on which they 
acted, we should be false to the spirit which animated them, 
did we fail to repudiate any system, however encrusted with 
the authority of precedent, which sought the property disfran- 
chisement of whole communities. It is not apprehended, how- 
ever, that this discussion will lead us into a confliet with any 
of the great principles underlying the war of Independence. 
A consideration of Mr. Douglas’s second assumption will ex- 
pose such a radical difference between the relations of the 
American colonies and territories, with their respective govern- 
ments, as must repel the idea of adducing them as parallel 
cases. 

The fallacy on which this second assumption rests, is one 
customary among sophists, It consists in extending, by anal- 
ogy, some principle established as true of a single case, or class 
of cases, to another case, or class of cases, which are unlike in 
some important particulars. Thus Mr. Douglas, under the be- 
lief that he has established the right of the American colonies 
to admit or exclude African slaves, as they might select, at- 
tempts to extend the same right to the territories of the United 
States. Here, even granting that he has established the right 
in the colonies, he overlooks the fact that his cases exhibit that 
fatal want of similarity which clearly corrupts the analogy. 

Before attempting to designate the particulars in which this 
want of similarity is observed, the propositions of Mr. Douglas 
will be considered-from his own points of view. “He wishes to 
establish that Virginia stood to England as Kansas stands to the 
United States. For the sake of argument it will be allowed 
that he. establishes that fact, what results? He takes Virginia 
as fairly representing the sense of the other colonies on the 
subject of the slave-trade, and extracts a chapter from her an- 
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te-revolutionaty history, describing her action with reference 
to that traffic. He reads to us sundry acts passed by the pro- 
vincial legislature of Virginia, showing that théy considered 
the slave-trade as among the questions affecting the “ internal 
polity” of Virginia, and therefore one over which she had the 
exclusive right of legislation, ake 

“Mr. Douglas might have gone on with equal truth to allege 
that Washington looked upon African slavery as a grievous 
wrong, and that Madison and Jefferson regarded it as an un- 
mitigated evil, shortly to be expunged from our political sys- 
tem. ’ Had he done this, I should have scissored the statement 
from the pages of Harper, and by its side havg pasted an ex- 
tract from a February number of the New-Orleans. Della, con- 
taining an admirable report of a speech made by Senator 
Douglas, to the people of Louisiana. In this extract it would 
have been seen that the Senator from Illinois made a grave 
issue with the sages of the Revolution, and so far from adhe- 
ring to his role of the infatuated disciple, that he absolutely 
scouted the teachings of his masters, and, in a discourse of great 
power, advocated the plan of African slavery, as morally right, 
as an essential element in our labor economy, and as a great 
providence to the slave. 

Mr. Douglas is invited to consider the moral which flows 
from this. All human precedents are fallible, and actual re- 
sults are the only means we have of measuring the soundness 
of abstract principles, and coercing their operation within legit- 
imate spheres. By the light of these “ results” we have just 
ascertained that Jefferson was wrong and that Mr. Douglas 
was right, and now by this same light it is proposed to esti- 
mate the action of the colonial legislature. ! 

It has been seen that Virginia, with her sister dependencies, 
claimed the right of exclusively controlling the slave-trade, and 
that she officially expressed this right through various legis- 
lative provisions. Weare also informed that the British Par- 
liament disapproved these enactments, and passed laws 
obstructing their operation. These are the naked facts, and.on 
these facts, without going beyond or behind them, utterly ig. 
noring every surrounding circumstance, however relevant and 
explanatory, Mr. Douglas unqualifiedly applauds Virginia, and 
as unqualifiedly denounces Great Britain. This is hardly the 
course of a logical searcher after truth. Because the colonies 
rightfully resisted and overthrew a general system of oppres- 
sion, it does not follow, necessarily, that every measure they 
advocated was just, or that every measure they opposed 
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was unjust. From the despotic action of the English gov- 
ernment in many things, it cannot be justly argued that it 
was despotic in all things. This is to shut the eyes on the 
vices of one fallible agency, and refuse to see a virtue in an- 
other fallible agency ; and this is just what Mr. Douglas has 
elaborately done. He cannot see wrong in colonial, and will 
not see right in British action. 

The palpable unfairness of this system of reasoning is illus- 
trated by the case under consideration. Related as Virginia 
was to England, the act of her colonial assembly excluding 
British citizens with their slaves, can only be esteemed as sub- 
versive of property rights, and England, in interposing her 
veto to avert the consequences of this act, must be held to 
have done an eminently right and proper thing. Virginia 
acknowledged herself to be a colony of Great Britain, and 
subject to her laws, and this logically withheld her from 
making any discrimination against property held by an English 
citizen, and recognized as property, by the laws whose su- 
premacy Virginia admitted. 

Mr. Douglas informs us that Virginia made loud proclama- 
tion of her allegiance to the British crown, vaunted her attach- 
ment to British institutions, and claimed, as an inestimable 
inheritance, the rights and immunities secured by the 
British Constitution’ And yet, with a tongue heavy with 
such protestations, she is found forging a set of the most 
oppressive acts against a number of her fellow-subjects, claim- 
ing equally with herself the same constitutional birthright. 

While, however, rating this action of Virginia as highly in- 
consistent, it is at the same time conceded that she might 
have made the veto of the British government the pretext ‘for 
dissolving her relations with England, inasmuch as that the 
right of revolution inheres in every people, resting as to its ex- 
ercise in their sole discretion. Having dissociated herself 
with England, she might then, with perfect consistency, have, 
admitted or excluded slaves, since then, she would have taken 
upon herself the functions of sovereignty ; but while she re- 
mained a province of England, it is inexorably held, that she 
could not have rightfully directed her legislation against any 
particular class of British subjects, or particular species of 
British property. 

Had Virginia, however, declared her independence on the 
rejection of her right to control the slave trade, it would then 
have been a question for England to decide whether such a 
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provocation was sufficient or insufficient. ‘This decision would, 
of course, have been of binding effect only upon herself ; it 
could not have impaired the right of Virginia to make a simi- 
lar decision. The latter being a distinct people, with an inher- 
ent right of ‘revolution, would have been the ultimate judge 
of the cause justifying their exertion of this right, while Eng- 
land, being the other party in interest, would have been equally 
entitled to determine what her interests in the premises re- 
quired. The probabilities are, that'there would have been an 
appeal to arms. One party or the other’, in the case supposed, 
must have been wrong, and we, who are so far removed, may 
be accounted to have sufficiently acquired the character of im- 
partial third parties to decide the question. 

It is admitted that circumstances might have prevailed in 
Virginia of such a nature, that a persistence in the slave-trade 
Ne have endangered her very existence. In fact, the proba- 
bilities aré that such circumstances did exist, and therefore, 
that ‘the case of Virginia comes under an exceptional rule, to 
be hereafter considered. She was, asa colony, environed by 
hostile hordes of Indians, and it is urged that these, fraterni- 
zing with the equally savage Africans, ceaselessly ‘threat- 
ened to exterminate her. Admitting this to be true, and it is 
at once coneeded, that Virginia was amply provoked io exert 
her ‘revolutionary right, and to take any preliminary action 
which she thought essential to her integrity. This, of 
course, would have authorized her to exclude slaves, declare 
martial law, or make any other exigent provision. But had 
she excluded slaves from simple considerations of industrial 
expediency, it is submitted that this exclusion could not have 
been rightfully enforced. The reason is, that such an act is at 
all times an invasion of property rights, and like all such in- 
vasions, can only be justified on the ground of its indispensa- 
bility to the public necessities. Society itself rests on the 
law that the safety of the whole subordinates the rights of 
the individual. But cases coming within the purview of this 
law are to be regarded as great, imperative exceptions, receiv- 
ing their sanction from the same principle, which establishes 
their converse as the general rule. 

To put Kansas, therefore, on a footing with Virginia, it is 
incumbent on Mr. Douglas to show that similar imperious 
necessities exist in her case, which bring her under the opera- 
tion of the exceptional rule. It is believed that Mr. Douglas 
will find this to be a difficult undertaking. Kansas lacks both 
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of the savage elements in the Virginia case. She is neither 
menaced by formidable tribes of Indians, nor of African sava- . 
ges. The adjacent Indians are coerced by fear of the United 
States into amicable relations, and the negroes introduced are 
orderly and docile laborers, mild of disposition and educated 
under the teachings of the Gospel. From its territorial organi- 
zation to the present time, Kansas has had no call for a soldier 
of the republic, unless, indeed, to sabre Mr. Douglas’s prolegés, 
the squatter sdvereigns, into a realizing’ sense of the social 
decencies. There is, if fact, nothing in common between the 
colony of Virginia and the territory of Kansas which warrants 
the latter in taking the former as a precedent. It is notorious 
that the difficulties in Kansas originate in no apprehensions for 
her public safety, but that they found simply and exclusively 
in the hostility of one section to the labor system of another 
section. This, therefore, excludes Kansas from all claim tu be 
considered as an exceptional casé, and places her broadly 6nd 
squarely under the dominion of the general rule, that no 
government has the lawful power to invade the property rights 
of its citizens. 

Thus, it is seen, that even admitting Mr. Douglas establishes 
the analogy which he claims to exist between the relations of 
American colonies and territories with their respective govern- 
ments, yet, that the right of action claimed by the colonies 
with respect to slavery, has no significance as applied to the 
territories, unless he can further show that the controlling cir- 
cumstances which evoked and justified this claim in the colo- 
nies were also in force in the territories. 

But it is not admitted that he sustains the analogy. It is 
held, on the contrary, that insuperable objections obstruct its 
establishment. The fundamental vices of Mr. Douglas’s argu- 
ment are, the deduction of a doctrine from irrelevant prece- 
dents, and its application to a condition of things to which'it 
can only be applied in violation of obvious rules of equity. 

Abstractions are not always sovereign over practical emer- 
gencies, and the statesman who, to inaugurate a favorite theory, 
is willing to annihilate rights and solid interests, is a pelitical 
Jesuit, who, lost in the contemplation of his ends, is blind to the 
enormity of his means. It is to be seriously feared that this 
sort of Jesuitism is threatening to engulf Mr. Douglas’s states- 
manship. 

There ave several points of difference between Great Britain 
and the United States as to their relations with their respective 
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dependencies, which show that these ‘dependencies are to‘be 

regarded as very distinet species of political communities. The 

first, and, perhaps, most significant of these distinctions, is ex- 

posed in the celebrated “preamble,” in which Parliament de- 

clared its right ‘‘to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever,” 

and on which it has been said the war of the Revolution was. 
fought. This preamble embodies the well-settled theory of 
England, and all other European governments, with reference 

to colonial possessions. They were regarded @s so much chat- 

tels, subject to the unqualified regulation and disposal of the 

mother-country. Governed by no law higher than their own 

will, the rule of the British Parliament over their American 

colonies was nothing less than a legislative despotism. 

With the territories of the United States the case is very 
different. They are under the control of Congress certainly, 
but that control is a qualified and defined control, mapped out 
and clearly described in a written Constitution. This Constitu- 
tion extends wherever the jurisdiction of the United States ex- 
tends, and it retains the action of the national legislature 
within the scope of its delegations, as well in behalf of the 
territories, as of the sovereign States themselves. It accompa- 
nies the citizen of the United States wherever he goes, ‘and 
whether within the limits of a common territory or of a foreign 
State, guards him in the exercise of all his rights. 

In their geographical relations with their imperial govern-_ 
ments, the colonies’ and territories are widely unlike. Be- 
tween the colonies and England, a great ocean surged for 
three thousand miles. This immense natural divorce. neces- 
sarily disturbed those communities of interest and sentiment 
essential to the unity of an empire, and plainly showed that 
any intimate political relation was temporary in its very 
essence. ‘The territories of the United States, on the other 
hand, are estranged by no desert of waters. ‘They are not 
separated, save by a line, and that line is one of air. They 
and the States are one by situation, common in destiny, and 
all the ties of neighborhood and fellow-citizenship bind them 
together as an integral community. } 

Another distinction between the colonies and the territories 
exists in the nature of the tenure, which attaches them to 
their dependent condition. The dependency of the colonies 
was fixed, and to endure for all time. They could look for- 
ward to no free and sturdy majority, but were doomed to 
languish under.a sentence of eternal minorship. ‘The tetri- 
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tories, contru, are merely under a temporary pupilage, in a 
simple state of transition, from which, after a brief period of 
territorial gestation, they are to be delivered as sovereign 
States. 

It is again to be remarked that, in the degree of authority 
exercised by the United States over the internal affairs of the 
territories, they differ widely from the system pursued by 
England, and which was so obnoxious to the Revolutionary 
patriot’. Under our present plan of territorial organization, 
Congress does not elect to shape the domestic policy of the 
territories. The power to impose taxes; and make other 
municipal provisions, is vested in the territorial assembly, 
qualified however by the essential proviso, that Congress 
should supervise the exercise of this power, to see that it was 
not unconstitutionally employed. ‘This intervention is nega- 
tive in its character. . It-neither assumes to impose a system 
of taxation without representation, nor forcibly compel the 
adoption of any domestic plan. It leaves a general rule, pos- 
itive legislation to the territorial legislatures, reserving to it- 
self the power to preserve the integrity of all constitutional 
rights. The reason of this rule is obvious, for whereas the 
local government is perhaps most competent to decide what 
legislation would promote the domestic prosperity of the ter- 
ritory, Congress, on the other hand, is the best and only judge, 
whether such legislation trenches on the rights of the nation 
at large. 

In most of the features, therefore, which determine the 
political status of a community, the colonies and the territories 
are at a cardinal variance. 

It now remains to subject Mr. Douglas to the test of a 
constitutional inquest. 

_ In answer to the proposition, that the territorial legislature 

can exercise no power not delegated to it by Congress, Mr. 
Douglas announces as a general rule, and in italics, that 
“every power conferred on Congress by the Constitution, 
must be exercised by Congress, in the mode prescribed in the 
Constitution.” 

Allowing to this rule all the importance with which Mr. 
Douglas invests it, it is announced as another rule of equal 
importance, and of more universal application, that ‘ Congress 
may delegate to infertor and local tribunals, powers of a 
legislative nature, which it 7s fully competent itself to exer- 
cise.” 
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It is to be observed of Mr. Douglas’s rule, that it restricts 
the ability of Congress to delegate authority only in ‘so far as 
relates to the powers specially ‘ conferred” on Congress, But 
the power to construct territorial governments is nowhere 
specifically ‘‘ conferred” on Congress. That power is inci- 
dental to another, and is to be ranked under the head of the 
necessary and proper powers. Was there a special provision 
in the constitution requiring Congress to institute territorial 
governments, invested with certain and defined functions, 
then, indeed, might it be argued that Congress was authorized 
to organize these governments, but was interdicted from ex- 
ercising or meddling with any of their described offices. But 
there is no such provision in the Constitution, and thus the 
authority to Congress must be construed with reference to the 
article from which it is inferred and the purpose it is intended 
to subserve. The power to construct territorial governments, 
as Mr. Douglas himself allows, is drawn. by implication from 
that clause of the Constitution, which empowers-Congress to 
‘admit new States ;” and is only justified on the plea, that 
such governments are ‘ necessary,” to qualify the territories 
for admission as States. This surrenders the whole question 
unconditienally into the hands of Congress, for when that 
body is called upon ‘ta’enact measures ‘‘ necessary and proper”: 
to the execution of some legitimate purpose, it is plain that 
Congress is, within its constitutional sphere, the exclusive 
judge as to what these measures shall be. The Cungresses. 
heretofore. have considered that territorial governments are 
among these ‘‘ fecessary and proper” measures; yet, as the 
action of one Congress is not binding on another, it is in the 
power of the next Congress which convenes to repeal the local 
government now in force over Kansas, and to abolish provin- 
cial governments as an element in our territorial system. 
Having in common with other Congresses, the same discretion 
‘as to what is ‘‘ necessary and proper,” it may think that any- 
thing which obstructs its immediate connection with the peo- 
ple of the territories was hurtful to the constitutional purpose 
in view,.and hence that it was “‘ necessary” for it to undertake. 
the exclusive municipal legislation of the territories. 

If, then, Congress may repeal the local governments, may 
qualify them as it thinks fit, is competent to exercise all of 
the legislative functions they possess, and its laws supply the 
only authority by virtue of which these governments may act, 
it is difficult to see how the local legislatures are to be esteemed 
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as other than “creatures” of Congress, and monstrous to con- 
tend, that they may exercise powers beyond the capacity of 
Congress either to employ or to delegate, : 

Mr. Douglas puts great stress upon what he calls the “‘ Jef- 
fersonian plan for the government of territories.” This was a 
political system devised by Mr. Jefferson, shortly after the 
termination of the Revolutionary war, for the regulation of all 
territories ceded, or to be ceded to the United States, and was 
denominated by himself ‘‘a charter of compact;” a fact 
which Mr. Douglas does not fail to chronicle after a very 
pageant and dramatic way. ‘There are two reasons why it is 
not considered necessary to .criticise this ‘plan.’ The first 
is, that it was drafted by Mr. Jefferson in 1784, was simply 
intended for the guidance of the Confederated Congress, was 
not even binding on the next Congress which assembled after 
the one which adopted it, and was, of course, utterly without 
pertinence after the adoption of our present Constitution. The 
second reason for not canvassing the ‘‘plan” is, that it is 
rather selected to use as a weapon against Mr. Jefferson, which, 
during the last winter, was so effectively employed against 
Mr. Douglas himself. In other words, as there are some foe- 
men against whom no other’s steel is worthy, it is proposed to 

- fight Thomas Jefferson with Thomas Jefferson. - 

The “plan,” as has been seen, was produced during our 
confederated existence, and cannot therefore be regarded as so 
descriptive of Mr. Jefferson’s opinion, nor, in the present dis- 
cussion, half so relevant as the expression of that opinion 
subsequent to the adoption of our Constitutién. The “ plan” 
gives us Mr. Jefferson before the Constitution; but in the or- 
ganic act for the regulation of the Louisiana territory, we are 
furnished with Mr. Jeflerson'after the Constitution. He was 
mainly instrumental in the acquisition of Louisiana, and pro- 
vided, himself, the scheme for its temporary government. In 
the fourth section of the fundamental law of that territory, it 
is thus provided : 

“The legislative powers shall be vested inthe governor and in thirteen of the 
most fit and discreet persons of the territory, to be called the Lraisnarive Coun- 
CIL, WHO SHALL BE APPOINTED ANNUALLY by the President of the United States 
from among those holding real estate therein, and who shall have resided one year 
at least in the said territory, and hold no office of profit under the territory or 
the United States. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
said legislative council, or a majority of them, shall have power to alter, modify, 
or repeal the laws whigh may be in force at the commencement of this act. Their 
legislative powers shall also extend to all the rightful subjects of legislation, but 
no law shall be valid which is inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of the 
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United States, or which shall lay.any person under restraint, burthen, or disability, 
on account of his religious opinions, profession, or worship. The governor shall 
publish throughout the said territory, all the laws which shall be made, and 
shall, from time to time, report the same to the President of the United States:to 
be laid before Congress, which, if disapproved of by Congress, shall thenceforth 
be of no force. The governor, or legislative council, shall have no power over 
the primary disposal of the soil, nor to tax the lands of the United States, nor to 
interfere with the claims to land within the said territory.” 


Which of these is to be taken as the truest expression of 
Mr. Jefferson, is submitted to the judgment of all candid 
minds. In the ‘“ plan” we have Mr. Jefferson’s opinion while 
his mind was yet in the revolutionary fermentation. His 
country, with him as its foremost political champion, had just 
emerged from an arduous war, fought on the basis of violated 
colonial rights. His blood was fevered, and all his antipathies 
still in active rebellion against the authority by which men 
were ruled. In his inflamed perceptions, England stood asso- 
ciated with all forms of this ‘“ authority,” and thus his sym- 
pathies and his energies were equally directed in favor of the 
governed, as against the governing. He was to.some extent 
fighting against a phantom, andit is not at all surprising, 
that in his plan for the government of dependent communities 
he should prescribe restrictions on the imperial authority, and 
a degree of sovereignty in favor of the colonies, wholly ob- 
noxious to a justly regulated government. ; 

In the territorial law of Louisiana, on the other hand, we 
have Jefferson with his pulses smooth, his head cool, his 
faculties ripe; of a mellow experience, at the top of his capa- 
cities, and the acknowledged chief of that party whose con- 
stitutional opinions havg given to our policy its mould and 
fashion. In this, the well-considered, formal, and latest ex- 
pression of Mr. Jefferson’s views, is to be found a full repu- 
diation of the “plan,” and an express assertion of the doc- 
trine which the Southern democrats now advocate. And Mr. 
Douglas is held to the tenor of this latest deposition. He has 
summoned Mr. Jeflerson to the stand, has made him his special 
witness, and therefore, has excluded himself from all right to 
impeach his testimony. ; 

It is to be further remarked of this territorial law of Louisi- 
ana, that it illustrates the principle before announced, that 
each Congress is independent of every other Congress, with 
reference to the government of territories. ‘Thus, in its plan for 
the organization of the lozal legislature, and in other distinct- 
ive features, the organic act for the Louisiana territory dil- 
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-fers materially from many of the territorial bills, since enacted 
by other Congresses. Having, within its constitutional limits, 
sovereign jurisdiction over the matter, each Congress is only 
constrained to consult its own sense of necessity and propriety. 
The general legislature, therefore, has large discretion as to 
the kind of government it may prescribe for the territories. 
This discretion, however, is qualified by one fundamental fact 
which imposes obligations, from which Congress cannot escape, 
That fact is, that, inasmuch as Congress is the agent elected 
by the Constitution to provide everything ‘ necessary and 
ptoper” to the effectiveness of any of its provisions, 7¢ is al- 
ways the party held responsible by the people. Should the 
Congress, therefore, clothe inferior agencies with power, it 
stands sponsor for the proper,employment of that power; and 
hence, it would be truant to its highest obligations to the» 
country, did it fail to preserve -a vigilant police over all the 
operations of its subordinate agencies. So inexorable on Con- 
gress is this duty of superintendence, that it has not the power 
to divest itself of it; and should the organic law for any tgrri- 
tory provide that all the methods of intervening in the do- 
mestic administration of the territory, were expressly surren- 
dered by Congress, it is held that such a Jaw would be uncon- 
stitutional on the face of it, and therefore null and void. 

-In considering that clause of the Constitution which em- 
powers Congress to make “all needful-rules and regulations 
respecting the ‘territory and other property belonging to the 
United States,” Mr. Douglas proceeds to show that the term 
“territory” has a property signification, and is not employed 
as descriptive of a political comraunity. Mr. Calhoun de-- 
monstrated that proposition years ago, and the Supreme Court 
have since affirmed it in a late decision. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that the clause in question carries with it all the 
power necessary to authorize Congressional intervention to’ 
protect property in the territories. By it, the national legis- 
lature is invested with complete administrative functions over 
all the property belonging to the United States. The purpose of 
this investiture is obvious. It is that the public property, be- 
ing common to all, should be made available to all. Congress 
being the general agent of the whole people, the office of ad- 
ministrator of their community effects is appropriately lodged 
in Congress. And yet this office is plainly nugatory, unless 
the administrator be clothed with the power of assuring to 
each. citizen, an unqualified participation in the community. 
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Aside from a cruel appearance of trickery, it would seem a 
curious political solecism for any government to accept the 
money, and exact the allegiance of its citizen, and decline to 
vindicate a right which it acknowledges he possesses. 

The “needful rules and regulations,” which Congress is 
empowered to make, having reference to a common possession, 
can have but one legitimate object, and that object is the com- 
mon advantage. Now, since this advantage can only be 
reached through the security of individual tights, it results 
that it is the ‘duty of Congress so to shape those “ rules and 
regulations,” that individual rights shall be ‘secured. Logi- 
cally, Congress stands to every citizen who purchases an acre 
of soilin a common territory, as a constitutional warrantor, 
guaranteeing to him a just title to his land, and a peaceable 
enjoyment of all his property rights. Hence, the failure of 
Congress to provide such “rules” as would assure to every 
settler in the public territories security in all his preperty in- 
terests, would defeat the great object for which Congress was 
authorized to make ‘‘ rules and regulations”—which was, to 
make the ‘ territory and other property of the United States” 
available to all the people of the United States. If any citi- 
zen is not secure in the industrial agencies which make the 
territory valuable to him, it is plain that the territory is not 
avatlable to him, for the availability of the one only arises 
from a protection of the other. It is therefore impossible for 
Congress to draw a distinction between the duty of protecting 
a citizen in the possession of the simple soil of a territory, and 
the agricultural instruments which make that soil available. 
No. principle i in law is clearer, than that the right to a thing 
includes everything necessary to its complete enjoyment. 
What these essential incidents are, depend upon circumstances. 
They materially differ with different persons. What is essen- 
tial to one, is indifferent and perhaps unknown to another. 
The principle here involved, is best illustrated by an exam- 

le. 

It will be supposed that a farmer from New-York and one 
from Illinois emigrate to Kansas, each carrying with him 
peculiar implements of agriculture. Each buys land from the 

United States and proceeds to plant it. It will, in the mean- 
while, be taken for granted, that he of Illinois, having been a 
fellow-citizen of Mr. Douglas, is of an aggressive turn, and in- 
sists that his implements are best adapted to cultivate the soil 
of Kansas. ‘This opinion may or may not be sound ; it is not, 
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however, binding on the emigrant from New-York. - He enfer- 
tains as favorable a prejudice with reference to his own im- 
plements; he has expended his substance in their purchase ; 
he is familiar with their use, and to him, therefore, their em- 
ployment is essential to the proper tillage of his land. Hence, 
his absolute protection in the use of these implements be- 
comes a fundamental condition in the contract he makes with 
the government of the United States, when he purchases his 
‘tract of land. And the Congress of the United States is dis- 
loyal to its obligations of warrantor, if, while administrator of 
the public Tand, it fails to repel any trespass on the enjoyment 
of the purchaser, either as to the soil he has bought, or the 
means which he employs to cultivate it. And this, whether 
the trespass comes from a foreign or domestic source, whether 
from an invasion from abroad or from an enactment of the 
territorial legislature, authorizing a trespass. It is upon prin- 
ciples sttictly identical with these, that the Southern demo- 
crats claim, that slavery in the territories may, if necessary, 
demand the intervention of Congress to protect it. 

In discussing the views of Mr. Douglas on original rights 
and first principles of government, his sincerity has not been 
. questioned, since if is thought he might have honestly misled 
himself; but when his commentaries on our judicial construc- 
tion of these rights and principles come to be sifted, it is difh-. 
cult to defend him-against the imputation of absolute disin- 
genuousness. In his review of the decision in the Dred Scott 
case, the giant is found ebbing into the dimensions of the spe- 
cial pleader, Where we had the right to expect point-blank- 
ness, we are beguiled by dexterous circuity, and in place of 
his well-muscled and somewhat burly-natured thought, we are 
cozened by crafty disquisition and smoothly-managed fallacy. 
Everywhere throughout Mr. Douglas’s examination of the Dred 
Scott decision, is to be discerned a palpable, if not wilful, mis- 
construction of the text. This misconstruction is so clear, so 
- malignant, and so utterly unwarrantable, it would seem that 
nothing short of an audacious contempt for the sense of that 
community could have prompted its declaration. Several in- 
stances will be cited, to expose the rankness of this miscon- 
struction. Different excerpts from the Dred Scott decision, 
with which Mr. Douglas enriched -his essay, will be consider- 
ed, and other excerpts added, which tend to elucidate those 
employed by Mr. Douglas, 
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The Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case declare : 


“Now, as we have already said in an earlier part of this opinion, upon a dif- 
ferent point, the right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed 
in the Constitution. The right to traffic in it, like an ordinary article of mer- 
chand se and property, was guaranteed to the citizens of the United States, in 
every State that might desire it, for twenty years. And the government in ex- 
press terms is pledged to protect it in all future time, if the slave escapes from 
his owner. This is done in plain words—too plain to be misunderstood. And 
no word can be found in the Constitution which gives Congress a greater power 
over slave property, or which entitles property. of that kind to less protection than 
property of any other description. The only power conferred, is the power cou- 
pled with the duty of guarding and protecting the owner in his rights.” 


On this Mr. Douglas makes the following comment : 


“The rights of the owner which it is thus made the duty of the federal gov- 
ernment to guard and protect are those expressly provided for in the Constitu- 
tion, and defined in clear and explicit language by the court—that ‘the govern 
ment, in express terms, is pledged’to protect it [slave property] in allfuture time 
of the slave escapes from his owner.’ This is the only contingency, according , 
to the plain reading of the Constitution, as authoritatively interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, in which the federal government is authorized, required, or permit- 
ted, to interfere’ with slavery in the States or territories ; and in that case only 
for the purpose ‘of guarding and protecting the owner in his rights,’ to re- 
claim his slave property.” 

The necessities of the discussion do not require a verbal crit- 
icism on the opinion of the court, but the plan of construc- 
tion adopted by Mr. Douglas makes that kind of criticism 
more satisfactory. 

_The court, in the extract above, declare with reference to 
slave property, that ‘the government, in express terms, is 
pledged to protect it in all future time, 7f the slave escapes from 
Ais owner.” In the hands of Mr. Douglas, the sentence in 
italics acquires a large and critical meaning. By it, he under-' 
takes to establish that the escape of a slave is the only con- 
tingency on. which the master can frame an appeal for protec- 
tion, because that is the only contingéncy, in connection with 
which the Constitution refers.to the rights of the owner. In 
other words, Mr. Douglas’s construction, if adopted, would in- 
augurate the curious doctrine, that the express mention of oné 
right in the master, excluded the idea that he had any other 
right. It is plain that Mr. Douglas’s interpretation founds 
upon the assumption, that all claim on Congress for the pro- 
tection of slave property is derived from that clause in the 
Constitution, providing for the return of fugitive slaves, and 
of a consequence, could only be enforced when the slave had 
escaped from his owner. ‘This construction is- based upon a 
radical misconception. The claim for the protection of slave 
property is not deduced from the fugitive slave clause of the 
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Constitution. That clause, so far from vesting the owner with 
all the rights he possesses, does not confer upon him a single 
right, but simply makes provision for the vindication of a 
right which he already holds. “Had theresybeen no clause in the 
Constitution providing for the rendition of. slaves, the owner’s 
right to have his slaves returned would not have been affected ; 
the right would have been as perfect as it is now, and the 
duty on Congress just as imperative to make the provisions 
proper to enforce it. The express mention of slave property in 
the Constitution is easy of explanation, and by no means in- 
volves the conclusion that: such property is exceptional in its 
nature,-and entitled to no more protection than is there 
specially provided for it. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted, many of the North- - 
ern States had provided for the early extinction of their slave in- 
stitutions. This would, of course, be attended with an utter 
abolition from their courts, of all the processes of law “by which 
was maintained the integrity of rights incident to property in 
slaves. 

.Such a consequence necessarily appealed to the Southern 
framers of the Constitution, who saw that, in the event their 
slaves.escaped into the free soil communities, they would, in 
so far as the State authorities were concerned, be helpless, from 
a want of the legal agencies to enforce their right. The sheer 
right was a simple thing of straw, which required a suitable 
remedy to impregnate it with significance and life; and the 
fugitive slave clause was introduced-into the Constitution in 
order to frame this remedy.in such a. form, that no possible 
construction could defeat its enforcement. And yet, itis plain, 
that this fugitive slave provision isa superfluous feature in the 
Constitution, and was only introduced at the suggestion of fear- 
ful slaveholders. The immensity of the interests involved, and 
the growing unpopularity under which their institution had 
fallen, made them anxious to have a specific recognition of it in 
the Constitution itself. At the instigation of such considerations, 
then, the fugitive slave clause was adopted ; tot because it was 
really necessary to the vindication of,any right, but because it 
tended to allay the apprehensions of sensitive property holders. 
Had that clause been rejected, and had a slave escaped from 
his owner, the latter would have been as clearly entitled to 
demand the intervention of Congress for the recapture of his 
slave, as he who may now claim his property under the aythor- 
ity of our present fugitive slavelaw. .The claims of the owner 
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on the general Congress, therefore, are not drawn from the pro- 
vision in the Constitution, authorizing the passage of a fugitive 
Slave law, but from that great principle which inheres in the 
very nature of the compact, that mutually binds the govern- 
ment and the people. An American citizen, for example, 
whose liberty or property is invaded on a foreign soil, is 
authorized to demand from his government a full redress of his 
grievances ; and yet Mr. Douglas is challenged to point to a 
single provision in the Constitution which specially empowers 
Congress to grant this redress. The Constitution contains no 
such provision, and still, as Mr. Douglas ‘himself will be 
prompt to allow, the citizen’s title to reparation is clear and 
undeniable. His right is identi¢al with that, which warrants 
the American master to claim the intervention of Congyess to 
protect his property in slaves. They, neither of them, look to 
any particular clause in the Constitution, but find their sanc- 
tion in the paramount purpose for which all government is 
organized, viz., the protection of the citizen in all his rights of 
person and-property, The government which does not main- 
tain these rights in their integral perfection, has failed in the 
prime. object of its institution, and deserves only to be re- 
garded as a simple affair of parchment. 

In selecting, therefore, the fugitive slave law fora derivation 
of the claims for congressional intervention, Mr. Douglas has 
lapsed into a capital error, that vitiates all the deductions 
which flow from it. | | 

The following is anothcr extract from the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, which Mr. Douglas quotes in part, and criticises in an 
almost incredible way : 


“ A reference to a few of the provisions of the Constitution will illustrate this 
proposition. 

“ For example, no one, we presume, will contend that Congress can make any 
law in a territory respecting the establishment of religion, or the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of the 
people of the territory peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for 
the redress of grievances. 

“Nor can Congress deny to the people the right to keep and bear arms, nor 
“he right to trial by jury, nor compel any one to be a witness against himself in 
a criminal proceeding. 

“These powers, and others, in relation to rights of person, which it is not 
necessary here to enumerate, are, in. express and positive terms, denied to the 
general government; and the rights of private property have been guarded with 
equal care. Thus the rights of property are united with the rights of person, 
and placed:on the same ground by the fifth amendment to the Constitution, which 
provides that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, and property, without 
due process of law. And,an act of Congress which deprives a citizen of the 
United Siates of his liberty or property, merely because he came himself or 
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brought his property into a particular territory of the United States, and who,had 
committed no offence against the laws, could hardly be dignified with the name 
of due process of law..... 

‘“‘ The powers over person and property, of which we speak, are not only not 
granted to Congress, but are in express termis denied, and they are forbidden to 
exercise them. And this prohibition is not confined:to the States, but the words 
are general, and extend to the whole territory over which the Constitution gives ° 
it power to legislate, including those portions of it remaining under territorial 
government, as well as that covered by States.” 

On the above quotation, Mr. Douglas offers the subjoined 
paragraph : 

“Nothing can be more certain than that the court were here speaking only of 
forbidden powers, which were denied alike to Congress, to the State legislatures, 
and to the territorial legislatures, and that the prohibition extends ‘ everywhere 
within the dominion of the United States,’ applicable equally to States and terri- 
tories, as well as to the United States.” 


A more signal instance of palpable misconstruction it is 
difficult to conceive. If it were at all necessary, it could be 
readily shown, both by a reference to the plain language of the 
court, and to the Constitution itself, that Mr. Douglas, in the 
remark above, is guilty of an obvious and stark perversion of 
the text. For example, the court, in evéry instance where 
they denounce a constitutional prohibition, direct their denun- 
ciation against Congréss, and Congress alone. In every case 
enumerated in the paragraphs quoted by Mr. Douglas, where 
a denial of power is made by the court, that denial is expressly 
applied to the general legislature, and not to the State legis- 
latures. The reason for this is to be found in the Constitution, 
where it is to be seen, that all the powers specified by the 
court, so far from being, as Mr. Douglas alleges, forbidden 
alike to the Congress, the State legislatures, and the territo- 
rial assemblies, are denied to Congress alone, and by conse- 
quence, retained by the States. 

A brief consideration of some of the cases remarked upon 
in the Dred Scott decision, will more clearly illustrate ‘this 
point. The court declare, for instance, that Congress may 
make no religious establishment, nor abridge the freedom of 
speech; but they do not say that the authorities of a State 
may not do one or both of these. A satisfactory explana- 
tion of this is, that the court had no authority to say it, inas- 
muchas there is no provision in the Constitution forbidding 
to the States the power to establish any particular form of re- 

’ligfén. The question of religion, and the freedom of speech, 
are matters over which the States and their people have the 
exclusive jurisdiction. 
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Again, the court say, that Congress is forbidden to restrain 
the freedom of the press. Do they declare a similar prohibi- 
tion against the governments of the States? ‘They do not, 
nor is there any authority by which they could, because the 
sovereignty over the press,‘not being specially denied to the 
States by the Constitation, is, of course, retained by the States 
within their respective limits. Nor has this power over the 
press been a void and unexercised power. There is, perhaps, 
not a State in the Union which has not at some time qualified 
the freedom of the press by laws which, if passed by Congress, 
would have been unanimously denounced as unconstitutional. 
In Louisiana, and in most, if not all, of the Southern States, 
any publication tending to excite a rebellion in the slave popu- 
lation subjects its publisher to prosecution, fine, and impris- 
onment. ae 

The framers of the Constitution would have committed a 
curious oversight had they held out a bonus to licentiousness, 
by fostering powerful institutions, which recognized sover- 
eignty in neither the State nor general government. Mr. 
Douglas, however, avers that this-oversight was committed, 
and announces the anomalous proposition, that all power over 
the press was forbidden alike to the Congress and the State 
legislatures. Happily for the country, this proposition startles 
us only from the pages of Harper’s Magazine, and is not to 
be found in the Constitution of the United States, or the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court. These remarks apply in sub- 
stance to all powers. referred to by the court, in the paragraphs 
quoted from the Dred Scott decision. On examination, it will 
be discovered that each and all of these powers are such only 
as the Constitution expressly and solely denies to Congress. 
In so far, however, as the points at issue are. involved, the 
question, whether or not the powers cited by the court are 
forbidden to the States, is not of the remotest consequence. 
The following extract from the Dred Scott decision, shows the 
irrelevancy of all such questions. It is to be construed in con- 
nection with other extracts before quoted, wherein the court 
discuss the freedom of personal and property rights, against 
Congressional invasion : 


“Tt is a total absence of power, everywhere within the dominion of the United - 
States, and places the citizens of a territory, so faras these rights are concerned, 
on the same footing with citizens of the States, and guards them as firmly and 
plainly against any inroads which the general government might attempt, under 
the plea of implied or incidental powers. And if Congress itself cannot do this— 
if it is beyond the powers conferred on the federal government—it will be admitted, 
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we presume, that it could not authorize a territorial government to exercise them. 
It could confer no power on any local government, established by its authority, to 
violate the provisions of the Constitution.” 


This is conclusive as to the entire question at issue. The 
vital point is here passed upon, and in language so explicit, 
that it is beyond the province of ingenuity to torture it from 
its legitimate sense. Considering this last quotation from the 
court, it is held that, by all fair and logical rules, Mr. Douglas 
has effectually sealed his own lips. He has announced that 
Congress is clothed with no authority to exclude slavery from 
the territories. He has further announced that he subscribes 
to the Dred ‘Scott decision. Now, the Dred Scott decision de- 
clares, that Congress cannot authorize a territorial legisla- 
ture to exercise powers which it cannot exercise itself. These 
are the facts, and they will be thrown into a syllogistic form, 
to better illustrate the position into which Mr. Douglas is 
driven by the stress of his argument. ‘The declaration of the 
Supreme Court is taken as a premise, since Mr. Douglas ex- 
pressly admits that declaration to be true. 

If the Congress of the United States cannot exercise a 
power, it cannot authorize a territorial legislature to exer- 
CVSE tl. 

The Congress of the United. States has no power to exclude 
slavery from a territory; therefore, 

The territorial legislature has no power to exclude slavery 
from a territory. 

This states the whole matter. It is not strained, or remotely 
unjust ina single feature ; on the contrary, it is founded upon 
the express admissions of Mr. Douglas himself. By a reference 
to the last quotation from the Dred Scott decision, it will be 
seen that the first premise is its true and nearly literal state- 
ment. ‘The second premise embodies a principal doctrine in 
Mr. Douglas’s essay, and one on which he has often and elo- 
quently declaimed against the Wilmot Proviso. The two 
premises have thus received the sanction of his full endorse- 
ment. ‘The conclusion is inexorable from these premises, and 
hence it is claimed that by all the canons of candid debate, 
Mr. Douglas is forever estopped from advocating the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty. : 

With reference to the acquisition of territory and the duties 
of the Judiciary in relation to rights in the territories, the 
court say : 
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_ “It is a question for the political department of the government, and not the 
judicial ; and whatever the political department of the government shall recog- 
nize as within the limits of the United States, the judicial department is also 
bound to recognize and administer in it, the laws of the United States, so far as 
they apply, and to maintain in the territory the authority and rights of the gov- 
ernment, and also the personal rights, and rights of property of individual citizens, 
as secured by the Constitution.” 

Again, in a special allusion to the territory of Louisiana, 
the court thus define the general duty of Congress with re- 
spect to the government of the territories : 

‘At the time when the territory in question was obtained by cession from 
France, it eontained no population fit to be associated together and admitted as a 
State ; and it therefore was absolutely necessary to hold possession of it, as a 
territory belonging to the United States, until it was settled and inhabited bya 
civilized community capable of self-government, and in a condition to be ad- 
mitted on equal terms with the other States as a member ofthe Union. But, as 
we have before said, xt was acquired by the general government, as the representa- 
tive and trustee of the people of the United States, and it must therefore be held in 
that character for their common and equal benefit ; for 2 was the people of the sev- 
eral States, acting through their agent and representative, the federal government, 
who in fact acquired the territory i question, and the government holds it for their 
common use, until it shall be associated with the other States as a member of the Union.” 

Language can scarcely be selected which’ would more vig- 
orously expound the position of the Southern democracy.. 
Throughout this whole decision, in fine, are annunciated the 
thorough community of the territories, the equal and inde- 
structible rjght of their enjoyment by the common owners, and 
the efficient protection of this right by the national legislature. 

Mr. Douglas closes his essay with a maxim, in which he 
discovers the crystallization of a cardinal truth; and as it is 
conceived that the antidote should go forth with the poison, 
the present review concludes with the following, and counter 
truth, fundamental truth, enduring truth, indefeasible, con- 


stant, and immutable truth: 


As the territories are the common property of all the people 
of the United States, and as' Congress is, by virtue of the Con- 
stitution, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, ‘ Trustee’ of 
the common property of all the people of the United States, it 
ts the religious duty of Congress, so long as tts trusteeship 
endures, to protect on the common property all the people of the 
United States, in the full enjoyment of all their rights of per- 
son and property.” 
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ART. IIL.—BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS IN GREECE AND RUSSIA. 


Mr. Taytor is a sprightly, volatile, and correct writer, and a 
fashionable, common place, and hasty, if not superficial ob- 
server and thinker. He is a sort of miniature Macaulay, and 
because he is above want himself, and finds modern improve-: 
ments conducing to his comfort and enjoyment, never doubts 
for a moment but that those improvements equally conduce to 
the well-being of all. Good railroads, good steamboats, 
good hotels, and abundance of trade and travel, must, he seems 
to think, occasion universal prosperity. He would not, proba- 
bly, credit the anecdote of the two Yankees who made five dol- 
lars each by swapping jackets, but neither he nor Adam 
Smith, nor Macaulay, nor any political economist, we 
presume, would doubt that if the “swapping” be conducted 
on the grand scale, and the world does nothing else but travel 
about, bargain, trade, make profits, and keep up a continuous 
war of the wits, that, in time, everybody will get-rich. The 
vulgar theory that labor creates wealth and trade (in general), 
but transfers it, finds no place in Mr. Taylor’s fashionable phi- 
losophy. Sucha writer is exceedingly agreeable to the mul- 
titude, because he holds out the prospect of universal well- 
being, attainable on easy terms. ‘That heshould despise 
Greece, which has neither railroads nor good hotels, and hold 
the memory of Leonidas and his Spartans (who knew nothing 
of trade) in contempt, is quite natural. ’Tis a popular way of 
thinking, too, because ‘‘money is the only nobility” in the 
modern world, as ‘‘ valor” was in the ancient. 

Mr. Taylor is the embodiment and impersonation of what is 
called ‘‘ a sensible man”—he is never truthful, but always in 
the fashion. 'The prevailing mode, whether in morals, religion, 
polities, or dress, is his measure of right, the god of his idol- 
atry. He writes for the reading masses, not from calculation, 
but because among the masses he lives, and breathes, and has 
his being. It never occurs to such well-fed gentlemen as he 
and Mr, Macaulay, that beneath the reading masses—the 

‘multitudinous parvenus—there is a mass of humanity ten 
times more numerous, who neither know how to read, nor are 
left time, leisure, or opportunity te read. For this ‘“strug- 
gling, heaving mass of humanity,” by coining whose groans 
and sighs such fashionable butterflies as Macaulay, Dickens, 
Sue,:-Dumas,-Thackeray, &c., areenabled to ‘strut their hour 
upon the stage,” Mr. Taylor has no sympathies. He hates the 
noble, he hates the brave, he hates the religious, he hates the 
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poor. He adores only that class who govern throughout 
Christendom, whatever the form of government, the nov7 ho- 
mines, the nouveaux riches, the active, buisy, meddlesome 
class of Christian Jews who “stoop to.conquer.” Shakspeare 
has so admirably depicted this class of respectable (?) people 
for whom Mr. Taylor writes, that we quote his language. 
Shylock (who would have been Baron Rothschild, member of the 
British Parliament and the peer of royalty, had he lived in our 
day) thus speaks : 
“Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys and my usances, 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat, dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own.” 

No wonder an author, whose philosophy has no higher aim 
than physical well-being, should hold in equal contempt the 
enthusiasm of patriotism and.the enthusiasm of religion. 

Describing the ruins of Sparta, Mr. Tayloy says : 

“T walked over the shapeless rubbish which covers the five hills without a 
single feeling of regret. There were great fighters before Agamemnon, and 
there are as brave men as Leonidas to-day. As for the race of military savages 
whom Lycurgus, the man of ice and iron, educated here, who would wish to re- 
store them? The one-virtue of the Spartans—bravery—is always exaggerated, 
because it is their only noble trait.” 


The man who has courage enough, and elevation of senti- 
ment enough, calmly, coolly, deliberately, to lay down his life 
‘for his country or his God, is the noblest.of human kind. Such 
was Spartan courage—such ‘the courage of Leonidas and his 
devoted band. Contrasting such courage with that of ordi- 
nary heroes, how nobly does Byron exclaim : 


“ Not so Leonidas and Washington, 
Whose every battle-fieldis holy ground, 
That tells of nations saved—not worlds undone.” 


When a man takes the classics ‘“‘in the natural way,” 
learns them, becomes saturated with them, at school, nothing 
more improves and adorns the mind, nothing furnishes such 
continued and quiet enjoyment in the recollection and study in 
after-life. But a knowledge of the ancients and of ancient 
countries acquired from guide books, classical dictionaries, and 
trayel, is worse than useless. 

We once told a distinguished man that ‘we did not pur- 
pose to have our son taught Greek, for it would be useless in 
these utilitarian times.” He replied, ‘It will help to make 
him a gentleman !” 
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_ Nothing is more beautiful in the mythology of the ancients 
than their belief in tutelary deities, who presided over foun- 
tains, cities, households, and other localities. This supersti- 
tion is happily employed by Virgilin the second book of the 
Aineid, when Aineas, about to fly from burning and sacked 
Troy, says: 


“ Next, you, my servants, heed my strict commands 
Without the walls a ruined temple stands, 
To Ceres hallowed once ; a cypress nigh 
Shoots up her venerable head on high, 
By long religion kept, there bend your feet.” 


His sprightly account of his visit to the Fountain of the 
Muses, leaves the reader in doubt whether he and his mare 
Erato are indulging in irony or attempting the romantic. 
Master and mare are strikingly alike, lively, cheerful, and spir- 
ited, the styleof the one and the gait of the other are an eter- 
nal hand-gallop. The ‘Travels of Bayard Taylor,” and of 
Erato, too, might be advantageously compressed into, or com- 
muted for, a single line of Virgil : 


“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 


But we will detain the reader no longer from the ‘‘ Haunts 
of the Muses,” and the gallant feats of Bayardo and Erato: 


‘“‘In three hours we reached the foot of Helicon, and looked up at the streaks 
of snow which melt into the Fountain of the Muses. Presently a stream, as 
limpid as air, issued from the cleft heart of the mountain. 

“<O fons Blandusie, splendidior vitro,’ 1 exclaimed; but it was a diviner thah 
the Blandusian wave, which gurgled its liquid dactyls over the marble pebbles. 
Ajax and Themistocles had halted in the shade of a-garden on the bank ; Fran- 
cois was unpacking his saddle bags; so I leaped from Erato, my mare, knelt among 
the asphodels, and drank. The water had that sweetness and purity which 
makes you seem to inhale, rather than to drink it. The palate swam in the de- 
licious flood with a delight which acknowledged no satiety. ‘ What is this?” I 
said, as I lifted up my head, ‘ can it be the Muses Fountain, coming down from 
yonder mountain.’ Whence this longing unsuppressed, in my breast—this de. 
sire that is springing, to be singing? My veins are on fire, give me a lyre—I’ll 
beat Apollo—all hollow!’ ‘Pshaw,’ said Francois (who had just taken a 
draught), ‘he now can drink who chooses, at the Fountain of the Muses. Why 
you know, the gods and goddesses, and nymphs in scanty ‘boddices, are now no 
more detected in the shrines to them erected. That was only a superstition, un- 
worthy aman of your position. To such illusions you’re no dupe—this water is 
very good for soup !’ 

“¢ Sound the hewgag, beat the tongon,’ exclaimed Braisted, who had not been 
thirsty, ‘Ibelieve you are both crazy.’ But the mare Erato also had taken a 
long draught from the stream, whinnied, whisked her tail, and galloped off, one 
line of hexameter after another, as we continued our journey. So I devoutly 
testify that Helicon is not yet dry, and the Fountain of the Muses retains its an- 
cient virtue.” 


This passage alone shows that our author has considerable 
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talents as a wag ; but waggery about Greece is quite as much 
out of place, as the Yankee trade of selling penknives over ’ 
the tomb of Virgil. The ‘‘ Razor Strop man” is not more dig- 
nified or more witty than Mr. Taylor, and as both are fond of 
the ubiquitous, it would be well to enter into partnership and’ 
publish their stump speeches, witticisms, and adventures, 

conjointly in Harper’s Magazine, retaining the copy-right. 

The book would sell far better than the Lives of Greeley and 

Barnum, or Uncle Tom’s Log Cabin. 

He visits the Acropolis, and tries to show off his reverence 
for antiquity and his taste for the fine arts. The Parthenon 
does not absorb his mind, elevate his feelings, abstract his at- 
tention from the present, the past and the surrounding, soothe 
and compose him, as it would almost any other man but a 
Barnum or a Lord Elgin, but it causes him ‘to tear the 
passions and affect hysterics.” Now, great grief produces this 
effect, but the sigMt of the beautiful, the classical, and the 
sublime, begets the opposite eflect ; it soothes, tranquillizes, 
absorbs, composes. Erato would have acted her part. better. 
She would not have perpetrated such miserable Yankee cant 
and affectation. . 

Dr. Rush in his Treatise on the Diseases of the Mind, a 
work more distinguished for genius than any other written by 
an American, has paid a well-merited compliment to Shaks- 
peare, in saying that his play of King Lear contains “an in- 
imitable history of all the forms of derangements,” The doctor 
often quotes from this work of fiction, to prove and illustrate 
his theories. Now Shakspeare describes King Lear as affect- 
ed with hysterica passio, not from viewing the Pyramids, the 
heavens, or the ocean, but from grief for the ingratitude and 
cruelty of his daughters. 

“ Lear.—Q, how this mother swells up toward my heart ! 


Hysterica passio! down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element's below.—Where is this daughter ?” 


Lord Byron does not have the hysterics at beholding the 
church of St. Peter’s. His emotions are natural. His soul is 
elevated more and more, as his thoughts become absorbed 
with the sublime prospect, but he remains calm, quiet, silent, 
and contemplative. No one venerated antiquity and loved 
the fine arts, or better appreciated them, than Byron; no one 
less than Mr. Taylor. 

So much the better for Mr. Taylor, and the worse for Lord 
Byron. The love of antiquity gives men large and general 
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views, makes them despise the fashionable opinions of the 
hour, and become at once truthful and paradoxical. The 
man who does not speak and write paradoxes, speaks and 
writes falsehoods; for popular opinions are all erroneous, or at 
least but partially, locally, and temporarily true, yet to differ 
from them is to be paradoxical. He who deals in general ab- 
stract truths—who has sense enough to think for himself, and 
courage enough to express his thoughts, must be satisfied with 
self-approval, and the hope that posterity will reverse the hasty, 
thoughtless, prejudiced judgment of his contemporaries. The 
public understand enough truth to manage admirably every- 
day affairs; but each man mistakes his little modicum of 
truth—what is true only to dayyin his neighborhood, farm, 
-village, or nation—for universal and perpetual truth. ‘Tobe 
truthful is to be paradoxical, and we take-this occasion, Mr. 
Editor, to thank you for so often mentionigg owr paradoxes. 

Now, we like Mr. Taylor asa man; we think he is frank 
and honest in the expression of his thoughts and opinions. He 
has luckily a popular way of thinking, or of adopting the 
common thought. He might think for himself, form his own 
opinions, but he is too busy travelling to take time for such 
unprofitable and suicidal labor. He now agrees with the world’ 
and the world with him, and they get along most cheerily to- 
gether. Why quarrel with his friends and turn misanthrope, 
by publishing truth which few will read and still fewer believe. 
No doubt he thinks that crinoline and foundling hospitals, uni- 
versal suffrage and elective judiciaries, are the greatest of human 
institutions, and will survive the Pyramids. Happy man! we 
envy him. But let him keep out of Greece. That is nota 
land for fashionable notions. We should not like to see a rail- 
road profaning the field of Marathon or a cotton factory built 
upon the site of the Parthenon.. But let us follow our author to 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon, He thus writes: 


‘Once having looked upon the Parthenon, it was impossible to look elsewhere, 
and I drew nearer and nearer, finding a narrow lane through the chaos of frag- 
ments piled almost as high as my head, until I stood below the western front. I 
looked up at the Doric shafts, colossal, as befitted the shrine of a goddess, yet 
tender and graceful as a flower stem, upholding without effort the massive en-. 
tablature and shattered pediment, in one corner of which two alone remain of 
all the children of Phidias, and to my confusion, I must confess it, all my fine 
resolves were forgotten. I was seized with an overpowering mixture of that 
purest and loftiest admiration which is almost the same thing as love, and of yn- 
mitigated grief and indignation. Well, consider mea fool if you like, but had I 
been alone, I should have cast myself upon the marble pavement, and exhausted 
inwome, hysterical way, the violence of this unexpected feeling.” 
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’Twas well, Mr. Taylor, you were not alone! Well youdid 
not explode with pent-up passions, and like a ‘tornado shot 
into a magazine,” complete the ruin of the Parthenon, which 
time and Lord Elgin had begun! Love, admiration, grief ang 
indignation, all to be let out at once from your hysteric breast! 
Why, you would have raised a greater storm than old Adolus in 
dhe pages of Virgil. 

Our,author is one of the last men we should suspect of 
hypocrisy. We doubt not his religious faith; yet we fear the 
manner in which he speaks of venerated religious forms, cere- 
monies, and obseryances, is calculated to shake the faith of 
other people. Christianity, stripped of the formal and extra- 
neous, degenerates into universalism and deism, and leads very 
soon to downright infidelity. Such has been its downward 
tendency in Boston, and such it will be everywhere. The 
Episcopal church, in both England and America, is attempting 
by high churchism to counteract this tendency. This new 
movement is headed by men equally remarkable for piety, 
learning and ability. If theirs be superstition, then is all 
religion superstition, for it is never found without ceremonial 
of some sort. If it be right to celebrate the birth-days of 
deceased warriors, surely it cannot be wrong to hold in venera- 
tion the memory of saints. A reasonable religion, squared 
down to philosophic rule, and reduced to human comprehension, 
is no religion at all, We must all believe what we cannot 
understénd, or not only reject Christianity, but even dispute 
the existence of a material world. ‘‘ Credo quia tmpossibile,” 
is not an altogether absurd maxim. A possible religion must 
certainly be a false one. Not only does the antiquity of the 
Greek Church entitle its ordinances to respect, but the purity 
of its creed also challenges our approval. See what Mr. Tay- 
lor himself says of it: 

“The Greek Church, however unlike the Roman, is better in its creed than in : 
its forms, and its clergy, notwithstanding their ignoranve, have a much higher 
moral character than the priests of Spain or Italy. As they are allowed to marry, 
they are saved from the scandalous excesses common to the latter. The absence 
of the doctrine of purgatory also takes away from them the opportunity of much 
pious extortion. The Church shorn of the monstrous excrescences of its forms, 
would differ but very little from that of England. A proposal on the part of the 


latter to enter into Christian fellowship with it, in the seventeenth century, was 
* only prevented by the difference of doctrine on the subject of the Eucharist.” 


He often complains that he found the Greeks less tolerant in 
religious opinion than the Turks. A very tolerant spirit is 
not at all consistent with strong conviction and sincere faith. 
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The Turks are tolerant, because it is notorious they have little 
faith in their own religion ; the Greeks intolerant, because they 
are sincere and jealous Christians. The Virginia act of reli- 
gow toleration proceeded not from regard to religion, but 
rom indifference to it with some, and downright infidelity in 
others. Religious toleration, as it is now understood, is one 
of the humbugs of the day, which the Mormon and other 
religious isms of the North will soon dissipate. He says: 

“The festivals of the Greek Church are fully as numerous, if not more so, than 
those of the Latin. Almost every third day is an corti, or holy day of some ven- 
erable unwashed saint, whose memory is duly honored by a general loafing-spell 
of all the inhabitants. The greatest benefit that could happen to Greece, and to 
all Southern Europe, would be the discanonization of ninetenths of their holy 
drones, who do enough harm by sanctifying indolence to outweigh a thousand- 
times the good they may have accomplished during their lives. God’s Sabbath is. 
enough for man’s needs, and both St. George, the Swindler, and St. Polycarp, 
the Martyr, have sufficient honor shown them in the way of chapels, shrines, 
candles, and incense, to forego the appropriation of certain days, on which no 
one thinks particularly about them. Not only are the laborers idle and the shops 
generally shut on every one of these festival days, but the University schools and 
public offices are closed also. The Greeks are very zealous professors, and 
would exhibit much more progress as a people if they did not make a millstone 
of their religion and wear it around their necks.” 

Better wear that than the collar of the rapacious task-master, 
who would make them work twelve hoursaday. Better have 
too many holydays than none. Greece and the rest of South- 
ern Kurope have not as yet adopted the high-pressure system 
of society, which begets paupers and millionaires, and riots in 
famine and starvation. Mr. Taylor speaks in terms:of high 
commendation of the purity of the private domestic lives of the 
Greeks. He says also that they are desirous of acquiring 
knowledge, and learn with great facility. Add to this 
their religious zeal, their light work, and the absence of ex- 
treme destitution among them, and there is left little cause to 
regret their hesitancy to adopt that high-pressure system of 
progress which our author so much admires, but which, so 
far, has only doomed the masses to overwork and insufficient 
food and raiment, 

So soon as our traveller leaves Greece and embarks for the 
North, his book becomes very agreeable and somewhat in- 
structive. His trip by steamer up the Danube, and thence by 
stage across to Moscow, is the most interesting portion of his, 
work—because he gives us quite a vivid description of a coun- 
try which will be new to most readers. His account of Mos- 
cow, though not possessing the same novelty, is quite graphic 
and masterly. As an agreeable writer of travels, when not 
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traversing classic ground, he is probably surpassed by no 
modern author. 

We now come to a portion of his book which we profoundly 
regret any American gentleman should have written. We 
have no doubt Mr. Taylor is a worthy and correct man. Mer®s 
philosophies do not often control or color the moral tenor of 
their own lives; but when. false and vicious, they are apt to 
exercise a most baleful influence on the lives and conduct of 
their teaders. We allude to his studied and highly-wrought 
eulogy of the Foundling Hospital at Moscow. He tells us 
frankly that the institution is wltra-socialistic. Now, the 
ultra-socialists are the Free Lovers, who propose to break up 
the family relation altogether. What must be the state of 
that society which generates, among moral and enlightened 
men, such bestial doctrines? Will the South ever estimate 
properly her noble, moral, and Christian social institutions ? 
Never, until she begins to think for herself! She has not yet. 
begun to do this; she has not yet begun even to justify her- 
self. Neither her press nor her. statesman, while vilified by 
the North, have the spirit to propose a comparison between 
the working of their institution and ours. But the defence o 
the South only begins when she arraigns the North, al 
charges her with upholding and practising a social system that 
is inherently vicious, rather unchristian, immoral, and un- 
natural. The senator, the levislature, the statesman, the 
editor, who does less than this when his section is assailed by 
Abolitionists, is false and recreant to the South! But South- 
ern politicians cannot rise to high places without Northern aid. 
The North holds the.flesh-pots of Egypt. At present the cause 
of Southern rights and Southern equality is hopeless. The 
loaves and fishes are against us: 


“A Visit To THE Founpiinc Hospitat.—It was a pleasant change to me to 
turn my eyes, dazzled by the splendors of the Kremlin, upon an edifice which has 
neither gold nor jewels to show, but which illustrates the patriarchal or rather 
paternal character of the Russian government on the grandest scale. This is the 
Vospitatelnoi Dom, or Foundling Hospital ; but the title conveys no idea of the 
extent and completeness of this Imperial charity. There are similar institutions 
in Paris, Stockholm, and Vienna, and other cities, on a much more contracted 

scale. Our New-York asylum for children, on Randall’s Island, though a most 
beneficent establishment, is still more limited in its operation than the latter, In 
Russia the Foundling Hospital is characterized by some peculiar and very inter- 
esting features which deserve to be generally known, as they are intimately 
connected with one of those tender, moral questions our civilization is afraid to 
handk. i 

In every general view of Moscow, the eye is struck by an immense quadrangular 
building, or collection of buildings, on the northern bank of the Moskwa, directly 
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east of the Kremlin. The white front towers high over all the neighboring part 
of the city, and quite eclipses, in its imposing appearance, every palace, church, 
military barrack, or other building whatever. . {t cannot be much less than a 
thousand feet in length, and at a venture I should estimate its size at three times 
ty of the Capitol at Washington. The governorship of this institution is only 
second in importance to that of the city itself, and is always confirmed_on a noble- 
man of distinguished rank and attainments. The importance of the post may be 
estimated when I state that the annual expenses of the Hospital amount to five 
millions of dollars. A portion of the government revenues is set aside for this 
purpose, in addition to which successive Czars as well as private persons have 
richly endowed it. The entire property, devoted to the support, maintenance, 
and education of foundlings, in Russia, is said to amount to the enormous sum 
of five hundred millions of dollars. : : 

This stupendous institution was founded by Catherine II. immediately after 
her accession to the throne in 1762. Eight years afterward she established a 
branch at St. Petersburg, which has now outgrown the parent concern, and is 
conducted on a still more magnificent scale. The original design seems to have 
been to furnish an asylum for illegitimate children and destitute orphans. A 
lying-in hospital was connected with it, so that nothing might be left undone to 
suppress crime and misery in a humane and charitable way. The plan’ was, 
however, soon enlarged so as to embrace all children who might be offered with- 
out question or stipulation, the parents naturally giving up their offspring to the 
service of the government which had reared them. Russia offers herself as mid- 
wife, wet-nurse, mother, and teacher, to every new soul for whom there is no 
place among the homes of her people, and nobly and conscientiously does she 
discharge her self-imposed duty. She not only takes no life (capital punish- 
ment, I believe, does not exist), but she saves thousands annually! She, therefore, 
,autocracy as she is, practically carries into effect one of the first articles of 
the wltra-socialistic code.” ; 


He concludes the chapter with an elaborate eulogy of this 
and like institutions. 

Paris, Stockholm, and Vienna, where, he states, there are 
similar institutions, are remarkable for the number of illegiti- 
mate births. In Vienna forty-seven per cent. of all the chil- 
dren born being. bastards. 

Were such institutions everywhere within reach, the family 
relation would be broken up, because parents could not sup- 
port their own children at home and bear the enormous tax 
required to, support the children in the hospitals. 


ART. IV.—USURY LAWS, 


Severat of the States have abolished usury laws, and a 
strong tendency is evinced in all the States to follow their 
example. Not a single essayist or legislator, who has written 
or spoken on the subject, seems to have the remotest idea of 
what interest or usury is, or what is the character of the con- 
sequences arising from the legal enforcement of contracts to 
pay interest, however exorbitant the rate, 

No lawyer, legislator, or judge of owr day, ever dreamed 
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that a promise to pay interest was a promise without a con- 
sideration to sustain it. The reader who will follow us, must 
prepare to soar far above the narrow quibbles, artificial reasons, 
and shallow technicalities of the law. We propose to elevate 
him into the region of pure reason, true philosophy, and 
revealed religion. We believe no English or American lawyer 
ever had an idea of the meaning of the term consideration, 
which they so oftenemploy. It is exactly and fully defined 
by Jesus Christ, and by him only. ‘Thou shalt do unto 
others, as thou wouldst that they should do unto you.” That 
is, we ought to bear equal burdens, endure equal labor for 
others, that we require of them. Hence, Moses forbid all in- 
terest-taking in the dealing of the Jews with one another. 
The injunction of Christ extends to dealings with all persons 
whatsoever. 

Human labor is the measure of value, and when none of 
that is given, or proposed to be given, there can be no valuable 
consideration. Capital is accumulated human labor in value, 
but interest represents no human labor, nor does the use of 
money or of anything else (not consumed in the use) repre- 
sent human labor. The contract to pay interest is not only 
void under the Jaw of Christ, but is equally void under the 
common and civil law rule, *‘ that a va/wable consideration is 
necessary to sustain a promise or contract,” and that without 
it, it is, ‘‘ mudum pactum ex quo non oritur actio.” 

Interest is the tax which capital ezplottates from labor. 
Capital commands labor—pays it nothing, unless where a part-of 
capital itself is exchanged for lahor. If] make ten thousand dol- 
lars by my labor ; stop work, and gradually spend my capital for 
other people’s labor, or the products of other people’s labor, I obey 
the Scripture injunction, and live aceording to the law ofour land ; 
for I exchange the results of my labor for the products of other 
people’s labor. Inow give value for value, as the law requires, 
and “ Do unto others as 1 would they should do unto me,” as 
the Scripture requires. | 

But when I lend my ten thousand out, keep the principal 
intact, and live upon the $600 of interest, I give nothing to 
others in return for what I procure from them. I live wholly 
on other people’s labor, without laboring in return. I violate 
the injunction of Christ, and I violate the spirit of the com- 
mon law. I command labor like a master, but do not protect, 
take care of, govern, and provide for my laborers like a master. 
Iuive sy Expiorration! (See the first three chapters of “ Can- 
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nibals All.” From the writers on political economy the charac- 
ter of “value” will be best understood.) 

Were we to stop here, we should have written a purely 
agrarian argument; an argument tending to the overthrow 
of the whole institution of separate private property, and the 
establishment of communism in its stead. 

The socialists do stop here; and seeing the monstrous 
tyranny, oppression,#4nd exaction often exercised by capital on 
private property, propose to abolish it altogether. 

The power of taxation belonging to capital, its command 
over skill and labor, are the means, and the only means, by 
which civilization is originated, is sustained, and kept in progress ; 
the only incentives to accumulation ; the only j insurance office 
of society. The luxury and superfluity of the wealthy, their 
hoarded and garnered provisions, are the granaries of Egypt 
that supply the poor in time of famine. We should all be 
savages, if capital did not apply the lash of hunger to poverty, 
and require the simple poor to produce superabundance of the 
necessaries of life; and the skilful, artistic, ahd professional 
poor, to fabricate the elegancies and luxuries of life. Savages 
enjoy the whole fruits of their labor, yet, for want of the 
lash of capital, or the lash of the master, are poorer than our 
negroes—nay, poorer than the white laborers of Europe. 
Capital, by commanding and taxing labor, exercises a neces- 
sary part in the government of society. It is but a form of 
slavery: the best form to stimulate skill into exercise, com- 
petition, and improvement ; while domestic slavery answers 
but for common, simple laborers. 

But neither masters, nor capitalists, should be permitted to 
be too cruel, oppressive, or exacting. Law should permit and 
enforce contracts, for reasonable “rent, profits and interest ; 
should prohibit and punish the unreasonable. Experience 
will teach what is, in general, a fair rate of interest. Rural 
tenantry should be slaves, for law cannot ascertain the rea- 
sonable rate of rent, and in the absence of law, landlord’s exact 
such heavy rents as to starve free tenantry. Nature, domestic 
affection, and self-interest, suffice to guard the interests of the 
slave. He is sure to be (in the general) well treated, because 
he is part of his master’s family, and part of his property. 

The proposal to enforce contracts for interest, however enor- 
mous, arises from the let-alone doctrine of political economy, 
which teaches that all human merit consists in successful 
competition, and in taking advantage of the poor, the weak, 
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and the unfortunate part. of mankind, and that all human 
prosperity results from the War of thé Wits. It is the busi- 
ness, the sole business of government to protect the weak. 

Political economy, and anti-usury law legislators, propose 
to hold the weak while the strong rob them. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, call it one of our paradoxes if you please 
-—but the proposition to repeal all laws against usury, isa 
proposition that government shall help the rich, the fortunate, 
the astute, to fleece the poor, the unlucky, and the weak- 
minded. 

For Southern men to propose such a measure is monstrous; 
for the only philosophical defence of domestic slavery is, that 
the ordinary dominion, exactions, or exploitation of capital, 
induces a worse form of slavery. But the men who propose 
this measure in effect assert that the exploitation of capital, 
if it extend, Shylock like, to the “ pound of flesh,” to the last 
dollar, should be encouraged and enforced. 

Moderate interest, moderate rents, and moderate profits, 
which just suffice to keep industry and competition alive; to 
encourage accumulation-and providence for the future, and to 
advance civilization, are ‘no violation of the scripture rule. 
When our fellow-man, by the use of his capital, compels us to 
labor for such ptirposes, we cannot complain that he is not do- 
ing as he would be done by, unless we think it better to be an 
idle savage than a civilized laborer. 

The legal maxim, that a valuable consideration is necessary 
to sustain a contract, is, like all legal maxims, but partially 
true. Philosophy and law cannot get along together, while 
the Bible is the best test of philosophy. 

In conclusion, we have merely to say, that he only is the 
true friend of property, who would restrict its power within 
reasonable and tolerable limits; he its worst enemy, who 
would aid it in enforcing monstrous exactions, which end in 
begetting social revolutions and in destroying that property, 
whose rights it was proposed to extend. The history of Europe 
for the last century is pregnant with bloody examples to de- 
ter us from such a course. Capital, by its undue exactions, 
begets socialism ; that proposes to destroy capital. There are 
no socialists, no agrarians, no enemies of property at the 
South. None will arise, unless we make capital a scourge 
of oppression, instead of a mild stimulant to industry. 
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ART, V.—MODERN AGRICULTURE.* 


“Tn nova fert animus mutatus dicere formas corpora.”’—Ovid. 


Now, Mr. Reader, we are going totry to serve you up a dish 
of philosophy, and don’t complain of us for surfeiting you with 
such indigestible intellectual food; for in this instance, at least, 
we prepare the repast set before you at the ‘special instance 
and request’ of the Editor. When he furnishes tough viands, 
we have not the culinary skill to elaborate for you tender 
dishes. g 

The work before us deals only with philosophy in its most 
recondite, subtle, and abstruse forms. Prejudiced as we are 
against all philosophy, and especially against agricultural phi- 
losophy, we have seldom been so pleased, fascinated and ab- 
sorbed, as while reading this volume., The author cautiously, 
_ingeniously, and gradually carries us along with him, conyin- 
cing us step by step, that every fact, every proposition, every 
deduction, and every theory, which he states or propounds, is 
true. We, however skeptical, before laying down the book, 
became almost a convert to philosophical farming and agricul- 
tural chemistry. We feel that it is true—that it is all true! 
Yet a lingering doubt remains, and as deliberation cools the 
mind, we begin to doubt (though it be all truth) whether it be 
all of the truth—whether “there be not more things in 
heaven and earth than he e’er dreamed of in his philosophy” — 
whether it be not defective (like all systems of moral or medi- 
cal philosophy) in analyzing, detecting, exposing, and explain- 
ing but a part, instead of the whole of the facts on whicha 
theory should be erected? If so—if there be in the soil, in 
the climate, in the season, in the plants, in the atmosphere, 
and in the manures, thousands of minute, subtile, delicate 
substances, elements, causes, or agencies, which no analy- 
sis can detect, and therefore no philosophy can enumerate, 
weigh, balance, and generalize, is not a system founded 
on such a partial knowledge of facts more calculated to 
mislead than to guide aright? In the hands of men of 
much genius and of little experience, such books always do 
more harm than good. Peas and philosophy may get along 
tolerably together with the cautious, experienced farmer, who 
cultivates the peas a great deal and pays little attention to the 


* Letters on Modern Agriculture. By Baron Von Luisic. New-York, John 
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philosophy ; but in the hands of a bold, dashing man of genius: 
like Mr. Jefferson, the “philosophy” always.smothers “the 
peas.” 

We cannot tell what is a right action without knowing all 
the attendant circumstances, and therefore cannot prescribe 
universal, unbending rules for human conduct. This difficulty 
stands in the way of a moral philosophy. The physician can- 
not prescribe for a patient from a mere knowledge of the name 
of his disease, and of its general character, for the age, idio- 
syncracy, habits of life, &c., of the patient, the stage of the 
disease, the climate in which he lives, the peculiar type of the 
diseases of the season, and many other minute and subtile 
causes, control the effects of the remedies to be administered. 
Seeing this, the doctors have had the good sense to give up, 
in a great measure, the nosological practice which treated 
diseases according tu their names, and adopted the pathological 
system, which watches the symptoms, the existing phenome- 
na, and attacks those symptoms and phenomena, regardless 
of nosological nomenclature. Now, what the farmers want 
is a system of agricultural pathology, which shall not abjure 
philosophy, but teach men how and when to employ it—teach 
them that it is equally dangerous to trust too much to theory, 
or too much to experience. But part of the secrets of nature 
and the ways of Providence are known either to the philoso- 
pher or to the practical man. Hach of them is too apt to rely 
on his peculiar kind of knowledge. Hach should recollect that ° 
the warning, “‘A Paul may plant and an Apollos water, but 
God alone can give the increase,” is not a mere figure of speech, 
but a great practical truth, disregard of which will, in the 
long run, involve the farmer in ruin. No one, can tell what 
to-morrow may bring forth. Crosses and afflictions will come, 
droughts and floods, and hundreds of diseases and blights, will 
occasionally cut short the crop. Neither philosophy nor ex- 
perience can foresee such misfortunes, account for them, pre- 
vent them, nor remedy them. General rules in agriculture 
are all that philosophy or experience can teach. Exact and 
universal truth is known only to God. 

How strange are the analogies between the moral, animal, 
and vegetable world! ach is governed by opposing and duly- 
balanced forces. ‘There is nothing good in either which in 
excess does not become evil.’ The moralist, the physician, and 
the farmer, must alike avoid panaceas; and yét the besetting 
sin of mankind is to try to simplify all things, and reduce 
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them to a few general rules. What are poisons when unduly 
employed, or given in large doses, becomes invaluable medi- 
dines when used on proper occasions and in minute quantities. 
Manures are but the medicines of plants, which become poi- 
sons when improperly administered. 

Man’s passions, affections, emotions, sympathies, appetites, 
tastes, feelings, &c., are the opposing and concurrent forces 
which sustain his moral life. They are all good and useful 
when properly balanced, noxious when too weak or too strong. 
It is the business of the moral philosopher to encourage the 
growth of those passions and faculties which are too feebly 
developed, and to check those that are running to excess; in 
fae, to watch moral symptoms and preserve a proper balance, 
he too should be a pathologist, always endeavoring to approx- 
imate the true, never presumptuously expecting to attain it. 
Man’s moral nature is more various, complex, and difficult of 
comprehension, than animal or vegetable nature; but complex 
as it is, it is our duty to make laws to punish its grosser 
aberrations, and to write systems of morals to expound and en- 
force its most delicate duties. Our physical being is not half 
so simple and intelligible as that of plants. ‘‘ We are wonder- 
fully and fearfully formed.” No anatomist can thoroughly 
dissect our frames, no physician detect the thousand causes of 
our health or our sickness. Yet the study and the practice of 
medicine and surgery should not be given up in despair. Be- 
cause all diseases cannot be cured, is no reason why we should 
attempt to heal none. Because the whole truth of medical 
science is not attainable, does not justify us in rejecting the 
science altogether. 

Agricultural philosophy, which treats of the vegetable ‘king- 
dom, a world far less various and complex than either the 
moral or animal world, may hope to attain nearer to certainty 
and to greater usefulness, than moral or medical philosophy. 
Those who deride the former, will find far more reason to be 
skeptical of the latter. . 

But, at least, all men are philosophers, and those most dog- 
matical who are least profound. ‘The old: woman, with her 
‘‘yarbs” and simples, will Jecture by the hour on the causes 
and cures of diseases, and offer to furnish you remedies, ascer- 
tained by her little experience, which, she assures you, are 
universal specifics. She has her system, her theory, her phi- 
losophy, deduced from the generalization of a few facts. 'The 
regular physician builds up his theory by the same process. 
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His system is-founded on millions of facts, observed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of wise men for two thousand years past. 
He is more doubtful, more modest, less dogmatical, than our 
old woman, because he is wiser than she. © 

Every well-to-do farmer, with his walking cane, thick gloves, 
and broad-brimmed hat, who has succeeded in making a dozen 
good crops, will, merely from his own observation and expe- 
rience, most oracularly lay down for you the whole theory and 
practice of agriculture—for all times, all seasons, all soils, all - 
crops, and all climates. He, too, is a philosopher, a Sir Oracle, 
with none of the infirmities of a Solomon, or a Newton, who 
grew less confident as they grew more learned ; and who, at 
last, viewing at a distance the mighty field of unexplored 
knowledge before them, confessed in despair they knew noth- 
ing. Our farmer has no such weaknesses : he is sure he knows 
everything on every subject; and his success in money- 
making inclines half his neighbors to the same opinion. 

Give us Baron Von Liebig’s philosophy in preference, which 
deduces its theories from the learning and experience of two 
thousand years past. The latter will often be wrong; the 
former always wrong, because the exact facts on which his 
theory is founded will never recur :—the same field, with the 
same elements of soil, and with the same seasons and the same 
crops, will never be in cultivation again. 

The doctor who, without experience of his own, practises 
merely from the book, will kill half his patients. The farmer 
who relies merely on book knowledge will lose his crops. The 
moralist who attempts to go like the bear straight-forward 
through life, under the guidance of moral rules, deduced from 
books on ethics, regardless of attending circumstances, will be 
in continual collision with his fellow-men; and lke another 
‘¢ Philosopher Square,” will find that his unbending moral rules 
unfit him for society, and involve him in unintentional wrong- 
doing. Each man must acquire his own experience, and can 
neither beg, buy, nor borrow it from others. This self-expe- 
rience is, however, a far safer guide when combined with book 
knowledge, than when aided only by the crude theories of the 
practical, but ignorant. 

From what precedes we deduce a conclusion of vast import- 
ance to mankind, and one which we believe is new—to wit: 
“That no philosophical .system of morals, of medicine, or of 
agriculture can be true, because all the facts from which a 
true theory must be deduced can never be known to man. 
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Yet, as the theories of the learned rest on the observation of a 
vast number of facts, they are nearer, truth than those of the 
ignorant, which are deduced from the knowledge of a very few 
facts.” 

Our author gives us a pleasing and beautiful theory of the 
perpetual youthfulness of the earth, our common parent. He 
shows how nothing can be wasted, nothing can decay, grow old- 
er, be jost or destroyed. A perpetual round of change and of ap- 
parent destruction, preserves everything unchanged, fresh, 
youthful, and stationary. The world is a great theatre of met- 
amnorphosis, that tells only of ‘‘ forms changed into new 
bolic” So far as the human mind can understand or dis- 
cover, the elements which compose our bodies are as inde- 
structible and eternal as our souls. They neither decay, grow 
older, nor cease to exist. The theory is at first agreeable, but 
as the immensity of the field of contemplation opens before us, 
‘pain succeeds to pleasure, and the mind staggers and recoils 
from the vain effort to penetrate its mysteries, and to compre- 
hend its magnitude. In hissixth letter he says: 


“The quantity of nourishment in the air compared with its mass is very 
small. If all the carbonice-acid and ammonia dispersed throughout the atmo- 
sphere were collected in 6ne stratum around the earth, and possessed the same 
density as at the surface of the sca, the layer of carbonic acid would be a little 
more than eight fect high, and that ofammonia less than a quarter of an inch. 
Both are absorbed by plants, and the quantity of these gases in the atmosphere 
consequently diminishes. 

“Were the whole surface of the earth a continuous meadow, from each heetare 
(two and a half acres) of which 100 ewt. of hay was yearly reaped, these plants 
would in twenty-one or twenty-two years exhaust the whole of the carbonic acid 
in the air, and the whole living creation would at the same time come to an end. 
The air would no longer support plants, that is, would no longer furnish them 
with an indispensable condition of life. 

“ Weknow that eareful provision is made for the continued duration of orga- 
nic life. Men and animals live on plants. All organized beings have but a passing 
and comparatively short lived existence. In the vital proccss of animals the food 
which nourishes them is transformed into its original form, and the same changes 
take place with plants and the bodies of all animals after death, Their eom- 
bustible elements reassume the form of carbonie acid and ammonia. Both 
of these substances <re gaseous, and return to the atmospherie sea, to serve 
once more for the formation and nourishment of a new generation. 

“We thus see that the duration of organic life, in reference to the combus- 
tible elements forming the frame of plants and animals, is intimately connected 
with the return of these conditions. The perpetual round of change, which the 
Creator has traced out for them, may to a limited extent be influenced by man, 
but it goes on without him. 

“Whenever food, in the form of eorn and other produce abounds, then men 
and animals will be found to consume it, and then, in fulfilling the urgcat natural 
Jaw of self-preservation, continuously reconvert the food that supports them 
into its original elements. 

“The atmosphere is never at rest; even in the absence of every breeze, it is 
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in continual ascending and descending motion. The food that gives it up to 
plants at one spot, is immediately replaced from another—from ever-flowing 
sources.” 


The most valuable and interesting parts of the work aré 
those in which he treats of the spvuliation system of agricul- 
ture. Here he brings the results of scientific analysis to the 
aid of common sense and everyday experience. All practical 
men know that every crop removed from the land exhausts it 
to some extent—that you must put back on the land in the 
form of manure as much as you take from itin crops. Analy- 
sis of the soil and of the grain crop shows, that in removing 
the grain we carry off elements of fertility that cannot be 
restored by manuring with the fodder and straw alone. 
Some equivalent for the loss by the grain must be returned to 
the land. In a manufacturing country, with numerous small 
towns and a dense country population, it is easy to preserve, 
and even to increase, the fertility of the soil. In sucha coun- 
try all the crops are consumed at home, and the manure aris- 
ing from them near at hand to be restored to the fields. This 
restoration would preserve their original fertility. The ma- 
nure arising from the refuse of various manufactures, and that 
derived from the atmosphere, would go to ¢ncrease their fer- 
tility. 

England is happily situated in this respect. She imports 
and consumes more than two hundred millions of dollars worth 
of agricultural products annually, which becomes an annual 
addition to the fertility of her soil. But what-she gains the 
countries which export their agricultural products lose; and 
we are chief among the losers. We live by shipping off and 
selling annually part of our lands—for to part with the ele- 
ments that constitute the fertility of the soil, is in effect to 
part with the land itself. 

The great political economist Say (with singular inconsist- 
ency).maintains this same doctrine. He and Adam Smith 
abound in more absurdities and contradictions than any men 
who “per fas aut nefas” ever got the name of philosophers. 
The protectionist and the free-trader will find in them equal 
authority for their doctrines. See what this free-trader says 
against his own philosophy : 


“There are many of the provinces of France that. are miserable enough at 
present, yet want nothing but towns to bring them into high cultivation. Their 
situation would indeed be hopeless if we were to adopt the system of that class 
of economists which recommends the purchase of manufactures from foreign 
countries with tie raw produce of domestic agriculture.” 
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All true! but strange doctrine from the free-trader, Jean 
Baptiste Say. We of the South until recently have neglected all 
interests but that of agriculture,and thereby exhausted our 
lands and impoverished our country. Of late years a strong 
reaction has taken place: cities and towns are arising and 
flourishing, manufactures springing intu existence, education 
better attended to, our people kept at home by the growing at- 
tractions of home, more of our crops consumed at home, and 
manures imported torestore the loss of fertilityin our soil, oc- 

\ casioned by an unavoidable export of a large agricultural sur- 
\ plus. 
| The Batance or Manure is the true balance of Trade, and 
‘the great secret of national growth, wealth, prosperity, and 
strength ! State governments are now active in advancing 
‘all industrial interests. State protection is the order of the 
day. In this new departure which the South has taken, this 
Review has ably and laboriously led the way. Federal pro- 
tection, a protective tariff, would but rivet our chains, and 
continue our dependence. We must take care of ourselves. 

Motives stronger than national wealth now combine to urge 
the South forward in her new policy. Honor and inde- 
pendence require’ that she should produce, or be capable at a 
moment’s warning to produce, within herself, all the comforts 
and necessaries of life. Assailed by-England and the - 
she should be prepared in an emergency to live without trade 
with either. The reader will find the doctrines which we ad- 
vocate better expressed by our author than by anything we 
can add. His reasoning is clear, close, and consecutive. His 
style lucid, concise, nervous, fervid, and eloquent. In truth, 
as an author and philosopher, he is the equal of any man of 
the age. At page 143, he writes: 

“Yn the produce of his fields, the farmer sells im reality his lands; he sells in 
his crops certain elements of the atmosphere that are constantly being replaced 
from that inexorable store, and certain constituents of the soil that are his prop- 
erty, and which have served to form out of the atmospheric. elements the body 
of the plant, of which they themselves constitute component parts. In altogether 
alienating the crops of his fields, he deprives the land of the conditions for their 
reproduction. A system of farming, based upon such principles, justly deserves 
to be branded as a system of spoliation. Had all the constituents of the soil, 
carried off from the field in the products sold, been, year after year, or rotation 
after rotation, returned to the soil, the latter would have preserved its fertility to 
the fullest extent ; the grain of the farmer would indeed have been reduced by 
the repurchase of the alienated constituents of the soil, but it would thereby 
have been rendered permanent. 

“The constituents of the soil are the farmer’s capital; the elements of food 


supplied by the atmosphere, the interest of this capital ; by means of the former 
he produces the'latter. By selling the produce of his farm he alienates a por- 
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tion of his capital and its interest ; in returning "to the land the constituents of 
the Soil removed in the crops he simply restores his capital to the field. * * * 
It is not the land itself that constitutes the farmer's wealth, but it is in the 
constitutents of the soil, which serve for the nutrition of plants, that this wealth 
truly consists....... 

“The deplorable effeets of the spoliation system, are nowhere more striking 
than in America, where the early colonists in Canada, in the State of New-York, 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, ete., found tracts of land, which for many 
years, by simply ploughing and sowing, yielded a succession of abundant wheat 
and tobacco harvests ; no falling off in the weight or quality of the crops, re- 
minded the farmer of the necessity of restoring to the lands the constituents of 
the soil carried away in the produce. - C 

“We all know what has become of those fields. In less than two generations, 
though originally so teeming with fertility, they are turned into deserts, and in 
many districts brought to a state of such absolute exhaustion, that even now, 
after having lain fallow for more than a hundred years, they will not yield a 
remunerative crop of a cereal plant.” 


There is no part of his work more interesting than his 
Twelfth Letter, in which he gives an account of Roman agricul- 
ture, with quotations from many Roman authors on the sub- 
ject. We simply refer the reader to this part of the book, not 
having time or space for extracts. Speaking of the loss of 
manures occasioned by the immense consumption of grain by 
the ancient city of Rome, (which is supposed to have had in 
the time of Adrian a population of three millions), he says: 

“Tn the same way the sewers of the immense metropolis of the Ancient World 
engulfed in the course of centuries the prosperity of the Roman peasant; and 
when the fields of the latter would no longer yield the means of feeding her pop- 
ulatioh, those same sewers deyoured the wealth of Sicily, Sardinia, and the fertile 
lands on the coast of Africa. 

“The fertility of the land has remained unimpaired for centuries in such parts 
only where an agricultural population dwells crowded together on a compara- 
tively small area, and where the tradesmen and craftsmen inhabiting the small 
towns thinly scattered over that area, till their own little plots of ground with 
the assistance of their journeymen.” 


The result of his theory is simply this: that we must re- 
store to the soil the elements of fertility abstracted by the 
exported crops. ‘This we may do more cheaply by the pur- 
chase of guano, lime, and other marine and mineral manures, 
and by the ploughing in of green crops, than by purchasing 
the sewerage of distant cities where our crops have been con- 
sumed. ‘The South should encourage home consumption, by 

building up towns, villages, manufactures, etc.,at home. This 
will keep part of her manure at home. But she must have 
an agricultural surplus for export, and to supply this exhaus- 
tion of her soil, must purchase guano, lime, etc., and raise 
and plough in green crops. 


, 
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ART, VL—SOUTH CAROLINA—A COLONY AND STATE. 


[Some months since, in noticing the address of Mr. Trescot before the His- 
torical Society of South Carolina, we expressed the wish to extract a few pas- 
sages from it, for the benefit of our readers. A subsequént examination has sat- 
isfied us that it is one of those carefully prepared, able, and elaborate documents 
which can be studied everywhere with advantage, and which ought to take a 
place among those which it is our aim to collect from every source for permanent 
preservation. The original department of the Review is sufficiently extended 
in its scope and character to warrént us occasionally in oceupying a few pages in 
this manner.. The oration was originally published in the Charleston Mercury; 
from which we copy it.]—Ep. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: However political philosophers 
ny disagree as to the respective merits of a consolidated or a feder- 
al government—however commentators on the Constitution may dif- 
fer as to the leading idea of its provisions and the shape into which 
its founders expected it to develop, this. much is certain, that now 
States have become the great factors by which nearly all of our re- 
sults are accomplished, that State pride, State influence, State enter- 
prise, as distinguished from the action: of our central congressional 
government, are the means by which, and the channels through 
which, the far larger and more important part of our daily life is con- 
ducted. 

If an American be asked abroad, of what country are you, his first 
impulse is to answer, I am a New-Yorker, a Virginian, a Massachu- 
setts man, or a Carolinian, as the case maybe. Whatever his pride 
in his nationality, his home instincts and affections are boundetl by 
State lines. And as the English Queen said, that when she was 
dead they would find “Calais” graven in her heart, so in every 
American heart there is written the name of the locality, obscure, hid- 
den away from the eyes of historians and geographers, in the nook 
of some great mountain range, in the cove of some vast river, in the 
rich valley of some empire State, but the spot still around which all 
that is truly his life revolves; where the governor’s review made the 
event of his schoolboy days; where judges, holding the State com- 
misston, first impressed him with the majesty of law; where his first 
vote wes cast for member of the State Legislature ; where the tax for 
the State road or the State capitol was warmly discussed by his el- 
ders when they met at the village post-office or gathered around the 
dinuer table; the spot, in short, where local interests, acting on local . 
affections, introduced him from boyhood into a sphere of higher ac- 
tivity, and taught him first both his duties a4 his privileges as a 
citizen. 

And this strong State influence governs wider interests. Has the 
President an important office to fill, he must select the State before 
he can scrutinize the fitness of the man—for New-York, and Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, and Ohio, must have appointments of such 
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and such dignity, Let any individual Senator show ever so great 
ability, if he ceases to be the expression of his State, he is powerless 
for good. So that really, though the central government has im- 
mense patronage, it cannot use it except under State confirmation ; 
for example after example in our political history has proven that, 
powerful as is the government at Washington, it never has made, and 
it never can make, any man strong enough to fight against his own 
State—while the cordial support of any State, the smallest in the 
Confederation, can invest even an ordinary man with almost measure- 
less importance: A curious illustration of the mode in which this 
State sentiment not,only controls the national policy but divides the 
national glory, may be found in the history of the late Mexican war. 
Every one must have observed how jealously the surplus of national 
fame was, so to speak, distributed among the States; how the public 
interest in the several States concentrated upon the achievements, not 
so much of the army, as of the Kentucky regiment, and of the Mis- 
sissippi regiment, and the Palmetto regiment; how at the close of the 
war, the general. national reputation was shared out in small narcels 
to the host of volunteers who scattered homeward, each to contrib- 
ute his mite to his State treasury and to ‘become the hero of his lo- 
cal newspaper. 

One of the consequences of this predominating State influence, 
taken in connection with the fact that most of the original thirteen 
States had independent colonial existence before the Revolution, has 
been, that the attention and interest of our people. have been more 
attracted to their State histories than to the record of their federal 
life. But while this condition of things ought long since to have pro- 
duced elaborate State histories, the sphere of State action has been 
so domestic, and under our constitution the great national events 
which form the usuai staple of history have been so entirely within 
the province of our federal government, that ‘it is impossible to im- 
part to the records of any State that broad and general interest which 
history demands.. For example, the public opinion of any one State 
might be decisive in a crisis of public affairs, and yet nobody but the 
citizens of the State would feel any direct. interest in the details of 
the State struggle, embracing, as they would, the political history of 
men utterly unknown beyond their cities and counties. And as in 
our confederacy every State has a private as well as a public life, the 
State historian is compelled either to confine himself to the resulting 
influence of the State, which can be generally summed up in a para- 
graph, or by dwelling upon local interests and local worthies, to con- 
tract his narrative to a scope as narrow in comparison to gener al his- 
tory, as is the domestic life of a great man to the larger sphere of his 
public achievement. 

There is another and very important limitation to the scope of 
State histories; and that is, that while the great colonial divisions of 
the country have been- sub-divided into many States, the original 
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colonies had each but one centre from which radiated their separate 
histories, and thus the interest of several States is in great measure 
confined to that one State which contains their old centre of civili- 
zation. ‘Thus, the settlement of Plymouth and Jamestown might, in 
avery general sense, be considered as including the essential history 
of the English colonization of this country, and the two might, in a 
broad analysis, be considered as historical types. In this sense the 
States which have gradually and only very recently been developed 
from the territorial embryo into representative existence, can scarcely 
be said to have any history at all. Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, have been settled so regularly, so entirely,in accordance with 
the established, normal principles of our growth, that the events of 
their history possess no more individuality than any sum selected as 
the example of an arithmetical rule. 

Difficult, therefore, as a State history must always be, from the 
character of its material and the necessary but honest prejudices 
which belong to it, there is always a preliminary question to be answer- 
ed before it can even be undertaken—a question of paramount interest 
to a society which, like ours, professes for its object the cultivation 
and illustration of State history—and that is: Has our State a his- 
tory to be illustrated? I propose then, to-night to consider, however 
briefly and imperfectly, whether South Carolina can claim an histori- 
cal place in the Union; and if so, upon what elements of character 
and upon what achievement that claim rests. 

When I ask gravely whether South Carolina has a history, I do. 
not of course mean whether there are interesting passages in the 
story of her colonization—whether the events of her colonial life, the 
deeds and men of her revolutionary period, the policy and speeches 
of her statesmen in more recent times, have not extended their fame 
beyond her own narrow limits, and become part or parcel of our 
national history. Almost every State in our confederacy contains 
some famous spot, or has given to the country some famous man. 
Bunker Hill is in Massachusetts, Independence Hallin Pennsylvania, 
Lake Champlain in Vermont, Saratoga in New-York, and New- 
Orleans in Louisiana. These places have all been the scenes of 
great events, and you cannot separate the spot from the achievements. 
So obscure villages and old farmsteads and deserted homes are scat- 
tered all over the land, which have been consecrated as the birth- 
places of the great men who have lived and died among us. But 
this alone cannot make a State historical in any broad sense. What 
I wish to know is, whether South Carolina has made any special’ 
contribution to the general civilization of the Union—whether she 
has given to the past any distinctive element which has modified the 
grand result ; and if so, whether she has done her work, or whether 
her character is a living principle, still active for good. 

I trust that I approach the subject-with the truthful gravity which 
alone becomes it. I cannot, indeed I weuld not, forget that 1 
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am a son of Carolina, born to a large inheritance of honorable 
fame, surrounded and sustained by high and noble memories; 
that far behind me, guarding the spotless shield of my native 
State, stand the monumental effigies of great men made perfect ;* 
that it is my privilege to walk in the light of glorious examples. 
I cannot forget that, as the years have gone by, into her bosom have 
been gathered the venerable men and the pure women whose lips and 
lives have taught me to be true, and just, and brave; and that to me 
her very soil is holy ground. Forget! who of us can forget—who 
of us but feels that nothing, neither time, nor trouble, nor the dim 
eye, nor the dullear, can separate us from the love of South Caro- 
lina—can shut us out from the solemn music of the wind in her pine 
forests, the glory of the sunlight on her broad marshes, the glow of 
the great ocean as it clasps her beautiful coasts—all those sights and 
sounds with which she nursed the sentiment of our youth, refreshed 
the vigor of our manhood, and with which she will soothe the hours 
of that long twilight when we will all creep gladly to her bosom, 
there to rest forever ! 

But this strong State affection, although pure and earnest, although 
right even when it is unreasoning, is not enough. Indeed, this very 
enthusiasm has betrayed us into more than one extravagance, and of 
late South Carolina has been wounded in the house of her friends. 
More than once has the calm self-respect of the old Carolina breeding 
been caricatured by the consequential insolence of a vulgar imitation. 
Forced, perhaps by circumstances, to think of ourselves more than 
was profitable, we have learned to talk about ourselves much more 
than was needful. We seem, somehow, to have become uncertain of 
our old position, and boast of our birthright in language which we 
never inherited from our fathers. It cannot he amiss then to look 
back gravely, not only upon what we have been, but why we have 
been, and thus realize the advice of the poet—advice as practical in 
its effect as it is lofty in its expression : 

“Love thou thy land with love far brought 
From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 

Through future time, by power of thought.” 

The history of South Carolina, like that of all the original States, 
divides itself into three periods: its settlement, its colonial govern- 
ment, and its existence as a State since the Revolution. 

The various attempts made to settle Carolina before the first per- 
‘manent English colony was established, possess, I think, very little 
direct interest for us. Picturesque passages of life they furnish. ‘The 


* Twas the old gallant English blood, 
And many a shadewy ancestor 
Guarding his sculptured arms afar, 
That day in memory stood. 
3 (Mrs. Hown’s “* Words for the Hour,” p. 36. 
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old steel-clad warriors, the naked Indians, the majestic solitary rivers, 
the stillness of the great rich forests, are nib beautiful and true te: 
for poetry or art. But they have all gone far away from us. Like 
Rebaud’s Column, with its graceful wreaths of laurel and native jes- 
samine, what was fair has faded, and what was strong has crumbled ; 
and the very land on which that famous memorial stood, upon whieh- 
ever of the bright islands of Broad river it may be, is more valued, 
and very naturally, by. the honest gentleman who owns it, for the 
yield of cotton to its acres, than, for the brave and gentle memories 
which shadow its grass, and still, perhaps, murmur among its pal- 
mettoes. 

But with the English settlement our history begins. The contrast 
between the character of the settlement of the northern and southern 
colonies was so marked, that it has become universally recognized, 
and we hear constantly of the antithesis between the Puritan and the 
Cavalier. Now it is true that a great contrast does exist ; and, be- 
tween Massachusetts and Virginia, Plymouth and Jamestown, Cap- 
tain Smith and Elder Brewster, this antithesis may be accurate in its 
rather extravagant expression. Not ‘so, however, with regard to 
Carolina. If I read history correetly, there was very little of the 
Cavalier element in the settlement of this State; and as I cannot 
help thinking that we indulge in no little cant on this subject, thus 
unintentionally obscuring and diminishing some of the most honora- 
ble and powerful elements of our native erowth and character, I will 
endeavor to analyze the character of that settlement. In so doing, I 
shall compare Carolina with Virginia, rather than with New Eng- 
land ; for the contrast between the early Puritan settlement and our 
own is broad and obvious, while the differences between Virginia and 
Carolina, although very strong, are not so patent. 

In point of age Virginia had the advantage of nearly a century 
over Carolina, and a century which embraced great revolutions in 
human thought. The earliest settlement of Virginia was undertaken 
at a time when the old monarchical spirit was strong ; when loyalty 
to the person of the sovereign was the crowning virtwe in the charac- 
ter of the perfect gentleman ; ; atime when the love of wild adventure 
was an ardent stimulant to bold and dangerous undertaking ; when 
the discovery and settlement of ‘vast and vague empires in the New 
World were still looked to by grave statesmen as balances of thé over- 
grown and detested Spanish domination ; and the adventurers went : 
forth in the veritable spirit of knight-errantry, to bring back the 
homage of mysterious tribes of men, the rich spoils of mighty galleons, 
the fruits and flowers of lands of marvellous beauty, all to be laid as 
trophies at the feet of the Virgin Queen. And the heroes of this 
early history are brave and courtly, the very pick of England’s 
chivalry—men like Raleigh and Gilbert, and that pure and noble 
gentleman, Sir Richard Grenville. Then, again, Virginia was an 
important colony at the time of the great rebellion, stood by King 
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Charles I. in the true Cavalier spirit, and when the fight was over, 
made oe terms with Cromwell. 

Carolina, on the contrary, was not settled until a much later day. 
The spirit of chivalry which became utterly extinct after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, the last exploit of which was the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, infused no romance in our settlement. Even the 
genuine Cavalier spirit had died out, for there was no Carolina in the 
days of the great rebellion. No British vessel drooped her colors in 
any Carolina harbor in mournful intelligence of the death of brothers 
and friends at Naseby or Marston Moor; the sound of the fatal blow 
which struck so heavily upon the loyal heart of England, woke no 
shuddering echo in our yet untrodden forests. It was not stl Eng- 
land had “passed through all these trials—not until Cromwell had 
done his work and gone to his judgment—not until Charles II. had 
returned to wonder - where were the rebels who had slain his father, 
and to find all England, not Cavalier, but clamorous for royal bounty, 
that our settlement was commenced. And the founders of our history 
are not brave and gallant knights, but wary politicians; the slow and 
cautious Monk, the prudent @larendon, the shrewd and sagacious 
Shaftesbury. There was no romance in their work—no Virein 
Queen to play chivalry before ; but they looked to Jarge acres, steady 
hard-working colonists, quit-rents, imposts, money. In other and 
shorter words, the settlement of Virginia was undertaken as an 
achievement—the settlement of Carolina was begun as an. invest- 
ment. : 

In the next place the early settlers brought with them the theory 
of 1688—the same in principle which beheaded Charles I. exiled 
Jamies II., and developed afterward into our own Revolution. Now 
this theory is the direct reverse in its principles and consequences 
of all that belongs to the Cavalier spirit, which is nothing more nor 
less than the feudal system, dying out as an institution, but still 
lingering as asentiment. The truth is, the people of Carolina were 
whigs—old-fashioned English whigs. All their acts and their words, 
fromthe earliest differences between the people and the proprietary 
government, through the Revolution, down to the latest State paper 
in our history, prove direct descent from that stock. Our very con- 
stitutional abstractions, for which we have become so famous, from 
then until now, are but reproductions of the spirit and style of the 
Convention of 1689; and even Mr. Calhoun’s mental pedigree can 
be traced back, link by link, to Lord Somers and old Sergeant 
“Maynard. 

Independent, too, of this theory, the very fact that the proprietary 
government stood between our early settlers and the crown demand- 
ing their allegiance, but in no way attracting their loyalty, made 
resistance so much the more easy ; and in consequence no colony 
exhibited an earlier, more resolute or sturdier independence, a clearer 
intention, and, I may fairly add, a higher ability, to govern itself. 
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And the early occupation of the settlers in Carolina afforded no 
room for artificial distinction; no scope for the exercise of a senti- 
mental loyalty. A very few hundred men, in a malarious climate, 
living in log cabins, with Indians on one side and Spaniards on the 
other, soon learned what each man was really worth, and no man’s 
life was a sinecure then. We are very apt to be misled by names, 
and we cannot help attaching to such titles as governor and council 
and parliament rather grand and imposing associations. But the 
work which these great officers of state had to do, and to their credit 
be it said, which they did, was very homely. For instance, in No- 
vember, 1671, before the governor and council came Mr. Henry 
Hughes, and, in the words of the record— 


“Made his complaint on behalf of our sovereign Lord the King, against 
Thomas Screeman, gentleman, for that the said Thomas Screeman, upon the — 
of October, 1671, at Charles Towne, in this province, did feloniously take and 
carry away from the said Henry Hughes, one Turkey Cock, of the price of ten 
pence of lawful English money ; upon consideration whereof, and the evidence 
then and there brought in, the Grand Council adjudged the said Screeman to be 
guilty.” 

And notwithstanding the ‘ gentleman” written after his name, and 
which was always scrupulously entered upon the record, did order— 


“That the said Screeman shall be stript naked to his waiste, and receive nine 
Jashes [a whip for that use provided] upon his naked back, by the hands of 
Joseph Oldyss, who is adjudged by the Grand Council to be stript naked to his 
waiste to performe the same; for that [what a subtlety of retributive justice !] the 
said Joseph Oldyss, knowing of the said felonious act after it was committed, 
aided the said Screeman and endeavoured to conceal the offence. 

“After which, that -is to say, the — day of November, Cap’n Lieut. Robert 
Donne, being brought before the Grand Council for comforting, aiding and assist- 
ing the said Screeman to commit the said fact, the said Cap’n Lieut. Donne 
having fully submitted himself to be tried by the Grand Council, upon consider- 
ation of the evidences brought in, &c, &c., it is adjudged that the said Cap'n 
Lieut. Donne is guilty in manner and forme as is afore disclosed against him. 
Itis therefore ordered and ordayned by the said Grand Council, that the said Cap'n 
Lieut. Donne shall appeare on the — of December, at the head of the company 
whereof he is Cap’n Lieut., with his sword on, and there shall have his sword 
taken from him by tbe Marshall, and he cashiered from having any further com- 
mand in the said company ; and in the meantime, to give security for his good 
behaviour and appearance at the place aforesaid, or else remayn and be in the 
Marshall's custody.” : 


And yet the next year, 1672, we find both the prosecutor Hughes 
and the cashiered captain-lieutenant elected members of parliament. 
I might select from the records a score of such illustrations of the 
daily life of the colony, showing how very absurd it would be to 
apply to the habits of this scant and hard-worked colony, words and 
phrases significant of the relations and distinctions that belonged to 
the complicated civilization of the old country. Of course, as the 
settlement grew stronger and richer, as its prospect became clearer 
and more cheering, the action of the English laws which they had 
brought with them, and the direct legislation of the proprietors, 
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assimilated their habit of life and government more and more nearly 
to English institutions; but their rude experience at the outset of 
their colonial life had impressed upon them too deeply ever to be 
eradicated, a sense of personal independence and a consciousness of 
personal equality. 

And before the colony had attained a fixed and matured character, 
which 4t did not until about 1719, the period of the abolition of the 
proprietary government, this feeling was strengthened by the influ- 
ence of the Huguenot immigration: For in this respect again, a 
very marked difference exists between the settlements of Virginia 
and Carolina. Virginia was essentially an English settlement, with 
old English prejudices, habits and institutions. In it the old frame- 
work of English society was more closely repeated than in any other 
colony; and the predominance of the landed interest simply as land- 
owning—the hereditary influence of the primogeniture law—the 
supremacy of the established church—the ramification of large and 
powerful family connections, were more strongly marked than in any 
other portion of the country. Even if the same habits and institu- 
tions were growing up gradually bere, the French immigration 
was so large, became so thoroughly incorporated with the resident 
population, and was so wholesome and vigorous in its influence, that 
it modified very considerably the mind and temper of our people, and 
by the combination produced a third character, which differed widely 
from both its components, and developed a decided and vigorous life 
of its own. And this influence was all the stronger, because it was 
at first resisted. For along time the English settlers persisted in 
considering the French immigrants as aliens, refused them the right of 
representation, denied the validity of their marriages, and restricted 
as narrowly as possibile the free exercise of their political privileges. 
These difficulties it took time and temper to settle ; but in their prog- 
ress they worked out their own solution in the most natural way, 
and left as their result a character in which were fused, in admir- 
able proportion, the strong will, the enterprise patient but bold, the 
rough truthfulness of the English mind, with the enthusiasm and 
quick facility and graceful courtesy of the French temper. I think, 
therefore, that to talk about the character of Carolina society as the 
result of the cavalier element, or, indeed, to ascribe its peculiarities 
to other than native influences, is a grave error. 

1. Because the settlement of the State was not effected by men who 
represented the aristocratic classes of the Old World. And in saying 
this, I do not mean that our early settlers were men of base condition ; 
far from it. They were nearly all men of an honest degree of social 
respectability, many of them sprung from a class accustomed to the 
refinements and distinctions of an old and accomplished society ; and 
more than one, as he sat at midday under the shadow of unfamiliar 
trees, or looked at night up to strange stars, travelled back in memory 
to the household oaks of the old manorial hall, and was strengthened 
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for to-morrow’s work as he thought of the knightly effigy in some 
gray old country church. But in this new country they were all 
emphatically new men; and if gentle blood ran in their veins, were 
content to prove the height of its source by the vigor of its current. 

2. The political theories of the time which the early English set- 
tlers brought with them, were liberal in spirit, and calculated to foster 
and develop republican institutions ; and 

3. The early social development of the State, whatever its English 
prejudices, was modified and influenced to a great extent by the 
character of the French immigrants. 

We must look elsewhere, then, for the cause to which must be at- 
tributed our peculiar civilization: and that cause is to be found in 
' the great underlying fact of our history—a fact which I cannot state 
mere distinctly than in the words of Mr. Bancroft: ‘‘ Of the original 
thirteen States, South Carolina alone was, from its cradle, essentially 
a planting State, with slave labor.” 

This fact has had a direct, incalculable, and, in some respects, 
anomalous influence upon our social and political character. Both 
the English and the French settlers brought with them to this State 
a strong passion for land, and had either our circumstances or climate 
made us a free State, we would still have been an agricultural one, 
though with very different characteristics. But the possession of 
slave labor developed several traits which do not belong generally to 
a population exclusively agricultural. First: A striking individual- 
ity: for it made the agriculturist a director of labor rather than a 
laborer ; and as the control of the master over the slave was practi- 
cally almost absolute, and each man’s management was the result of 
his own judgement and subject to no other authority, each man be- 
came a small monarch on his own estate. This absolute independence 
created naturally great tenacity of rights, and a watchful and resent- 
ful jealousy of any outside interference, a jealousy encouraged both 
by public opinion and legislation, on account of the necessity of 
sustaining the master’s authority as the guarantee of the safety of 
society. But this very jealousy and independence created, as its 
necessary complement, a remarkable and sensitive regard for the rights 
of others, “Lhe same authority which every master claimed within 
his own limits, he respected scrupulously in his neighbor ; and men 
soon learned that great and valuable principle, the very essence of 
true constitutional liberty, without which every democracy is but a 
monstrous tyranny of numbers—that within the sphere of his legal 
responsibility, every man is the unquestioned and absolute master of 
his own actions, And this isolated independence, this scrupulous 
consideration for the rights of others, springing from the tenacity of 
each man to his own rights, created and fostered a sensitive courtesy 
in the conduct of men to each other. Despotic authority is, | know, 
very apt to give a harsh and peremptory habit, but that very habit 
rests upon the universally recognized difference between superiors 
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and inferiors. The right to command an inferior is a guarantee of 
respect to an equal, and the tone in which you speak to a slave of 
necessity changes when you address a freeman. ‘The habit of com- 
mand, where you have a right to obedience, develops necessarily the 
habit of’ considerate courtesy where there is no right to command ; 
and the very existence in society of a large body of inferiors, made 
men both jealous and.cautious as to the manner which was to indi- 
cate their relations to each other. The presence of an inferior labor- 
ing class, to whom the law refused the right of testifying, had also 
a marked effect upon the general truthfulness of the freeman. To 
tell the truth was one of the privileges of the white man. To lie was 
considered the natural refuge of the weak and dependent slave—as a 
habit, it was identified with the inferior race; and from his earliest 
youth the Carolina boy was taught, as Xenophon says of the Per- 
sians, ‘to ride a horse, to hurl a javelin, and to speak the truth.” 

While the institution of slavery in itself exerted this happy influ- 
ence upon the temper and character of the people, the very material 
upon which it was employed served to unite the community in one 
common interest. Rice, indigo, znd cotton, were’ all great staples, 
and the last and most important, unlike the cereal crops of other ag- 
ricultural countries, requiring fo be put into the hands of the manu- 
facturer before it could be converted into general use, and becoming, 
as its culture extended, the basis of the exchange of the whole coun- 
try. Add to this the fact that Carolina possessed, in Charleston, an 
admirable seaport, which enabled her to develop the commercial ele- 
ment which gave a peculiar character to her chief staple, and it is 
easy to see how the institution of slavery acted directly on all the 
interests of society, and made of all varieties of our industrial life one 
great copartnership. 

Beside this, the fact that, even during the existence of the primo- 
geniture law, slaves who were at one time considered as real property,* 
were made personal, and thus exempted from the action of that law, 
and that, after the Revolution, the law itself was abolished, prevent- 
ed the formation and growth of very great estates. The: slave prop- 
erty of the State was thus being perpetually broken into small prop- 
erties, to be used by individual energy and skill to recommence new 
fortunes; and the character of this labor was such that, to be owned 
with profit, it had to be worked with judgment. Unlike the free 
tenantry of other agricultural countries, the landlord could not trust 
_ to the individual éxertion of the tenant to repay him, but was forced 
to be the laborious and intelligent manager of his own labor. ‘This 


*The authority for the statement that slaves were ever real property in this State, is the 
account of the conference between Arthur Middleton, when Lieut. Governor, and the Spanish 
deputy from St. Augustine, in reference to certain complaints of the one government again st 
the other. 
‘Mr. Middleton declared, he looked on such injurious orders asa breach of national honor 
and’ faith, especially as negroes were real property, suchas houses and lands, in Carolina,’— 
Hewitt, in Carroll’s Collection, vol. 1, p. 270, 271. 
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necessity, coupled with the constant exercise of those powers with 
which the law intrusted him, in order to the police management of 
a slaveholding community, made of the proprietors of labor an active, 
energetic, and hard-working class; and work, Hard work, became 
the characteristic of what, in any other country, would have been a 
class privileged to govern and enjoy. ; 

But slavery might have done all this, and only ended by creating a 
strong, haughty, and powerful aristocracy. Fortunately for us it has 
been able to do much more; it has realized the dream of political 
philosophers ; it has been the great leveller, not by dragging down, 
but by raising up; it has made a society of equals, by elevating all 
citizens of the State to the condition of a privileged class. For, from 
the circumstances which I have described, the early settlers of the 
S‘ate were entitled to avoid the recognition of the class distinctions 
of the old world; they were literally free and equal. When slavery 
then became established among them, it could not be limited, and 
the whole South became slaveholders. 

“Nor is there,” says the historian Hewitt, writing of ‘a period more than a 
century ago, ‘ the smallest reason to expect that manufactures will be encouraged 
in Carolina while landed property can be obtained on such easy terms. The 
cooper, the carpenter, the bricklayer, the ship-builder, and every other artificer 
and tradesman, after having labored for afew years at their respective employ- 
ments and purchased a few negroes, commonly retreat to the country and settle 
tracts of uncultivated land. ..... Even the merchant becomes weary of 
attending the store and risking his stock on the stormy sea, or in the hands. of 


men where it is often exposed to equal hazards, and therefore collects it as soon 
as possible, and settles a plantation.” 


And thus it happened that, by the tinte South Carolina became 
an independent State, her whole society had been both elevated and 
united. ‘The highest type of character which that society possessed 
—independent, brave, courteous, truthful, and laborious, was the 
representative of no -class in her community, but was the common 
property of all her citizens. And the institution which fostered this 
high arid noble character, being the common basis of society, not only 
elevated it as a whole, but knit together all its members in their va- 
rious conditions into one harmonious whole, infusing throughout the 
body of her citizens a manly and mutual self-respect; a quick, intel- 
ligent sympathy, which, strengthening from that day to this, has 
made us, as a community, a signal and singular example of common 
interest, mutual attachment, and united energy. d 

From the early settlement of the colony, through the many differ- 
ences which led to the abolition of the proprietory government, from 
this period to the era of the Revolution, these elements were at 
work moulding and perfecting the Carolina character, giving to our 
early history examples which we cannot sarpass, but which we have 
fortunately been able to follow—men like Gov. Robert Johnson and 
William Bull, strong in their opinions, gentle in their authority, res- 
olute, courteous, able—the force and beauty of whose characters are 
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best learned from the warm and generous admiration of those whom 
they opposed. 

Hewitt, describing our community just before the Revolution, 
says: 

“In respect of rank all men regarded their neighbor as their equal, and a noble 
spirit of benevolence pervaded the society. In point of industry, the town was 
like a bee-hive, and there were none that reaped not advantage, more or less, 
from the flourishing state of trade and commerce. Pride and ambition had not 


crept into this community, but the province was fast advancing tothat state of 
power and opulence when some distinctions among men necessarily take place.” 


But just then came the Revolution to draw our society yet closer 
together; to bring out, in all their strength, the peculiar excellences 
of our character ; to temper that character by suffering, and to crown* 
it with the glory of successful and heroic achievement. But during 
the Revolution, the strong individuality of the Carolina character 
impressed itself upon the struggle, and developed into that unique 
partisan warfare, so bold in its conception, so brilliant in its perform- 
ance, so triumphant in its result. And I cannot refer to this glorious 
portion of our history without acknowledging the debt which I think 
the State owes to one of her most distinguished sons, for the fidelity with 
which he has preserved its memory, the vigor and beauty with which 
he has painted its most stirring scenes, and kept alive in fiction the 
portraits of its most famous heroes. I consider Mr. Simms’s Partisan 
Novels as an invaluable contribution to Carolina history. 

I am young enough to speak from experience, and I am sure that 
‘many a boy who is now eagerly following his heroes through the 
swamps of the Santee, or along the banks of the Ashley, will find 
his local attachment strengthened and widened into affection for 
his State, and in the time to come will do her ready and unselfish 
service, stimulated by the heroic traditions to which the imagination 
of the novelist has imparted a dramatic and living reality. 

But even during the passionate struggle of the Revolution, the 
Carolina character never lost its balance. Its independence was 
illustrated by the boldness, even unto blood, with which men took 
opposite sides; and in the exultation of complete success, it never 
ceased to exercise that generous forbearance, that wise and conscien- 
tious appreciation of opposite opinions and conflicting sentiment 
which has always been one of its peculiar excellences ; and it was 
Francis Marion, the type of all that is heroic in our State character, 
who called upon the legislature to respect the rights of the van- 
quished, and to save the tories from the retributive justice of the Con- 
fiscation act. 

Irom that period onward, the same high and glorious justice has 
marked the conduct of the State and the character of our public 
men. In the Continental Congress—in the Constitutional Conyen- 
tion—always, by all men—has the same tribute been borne to the 
Carolina character—its uniform courtesy, its strong tenacity of its 
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own opinions, but the same careful and consciencious regard of the 
opinions and feelings of others; its claim, quiet but firm, to be treated 
with its full measure of respectful consideration, but inreturn always 
bearing itself to others as recognized and respected equals. It came 
down to us from the Revolution to latter days. Indeed, I know no 
more perfect picture of its varied excellences than that admirable 
character drawn by an eminent statesman of John Gaillard, for near 
thirty years a Senator from this State, and for at least half of that 
time the presiding officer of the Senate. Sprung from the old Hugue- 
not stock—a large slaveholder, an eminent jurist, reared in the midst 
of all those influences to which we attribute the peculiarities of our 
character, not of that pre-eminent intellect which takes a few great 
men out of their local connection, and gives them, as it were, the 
freddom of the world—he was exactly the type of the people he rep- 
resented. Of him Mr. Benton says: 

“In the language of Mr. Macon, he seemed born for that station, Urbane in 
his manners, amiable in temper, scrupulously impartial, attentive to his duties, 
exemplary patience, perfect knowledge of the rules, quick and clear discernment, 
uniting absolute firmness of purpose with the greatest gentleness of manners— 
setting young senators right with a delicacy. and amenity which spared the con- 
fusion of a mistake—preserving order, not by authority of rules, but by the 
graces of deportment ; such were the qualifications which commended him to 
the presidency of the Senate, and which facilitated the transaction of business 
while preserving the decorum of the body. There was probably not an instance 
of disorder or a disagreeable scene during his long-continued presidency. He 
classed democratically in politics, but was as much the favorite of one side of the 
House as of the other, and that in the high party times of the war with Great 
Britain, which so much exasperated party spirit. 

Well, indeed, may we look back with grateful pride upon this 
period of our history. Trained by tie long, varied, political experience 
of her colonial revolutionary trials, the State had contributed largely to 
the wise and sober councils which organized the national government, 
under whose beneficent administration she hoped to reap the reward 
of first sacrifices. And, when that government commenced its new 
and difficult life, she served it with honorable fidelity. In the party 
struggles which characterized the first thirty years of its existence, 
she adhered, with unchanging firmness, to the political ereed which 
she professed, but her public life was marked by a manly truthful- 
ness, a conscientious justice, a simple and generous courtesy, which 
has become a tradition in our political history. At home she was 
eminently prosperous—her commerce expanded, her agriculture, stimu- 
lated by the possession of a great and necessary staple, developed 
prodigiously in extent and wonderfully in science—the graces of her 
character flourished in rich luxuriance, and the culture, refinement, 
and hospitality of her people, and especially of her old and honored 
metropolis, added an exquisite charm to the graver virtues of her 
character. And this fullness of an elevated and happy life found its 
highest expression in the lives of her chosen and distinguished states- 
men. She was represented in the Senate by the eminent man to 
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whom I have just referred, and by others in nothing less than equal. 
In the House of Representatives, her youthful intellect found such 
exponents as Calhoun and Cheves; while both her character and in- 
tellect found its noblest illustration in one whose name is identified 
with all that is pure and lovely, and of good report in our national 
life In 1811, William Lowndes entered Congress, and for ten 
years his calm, sagacious mind tempered the wisdom of our national 
councils. Gently and softly, like the pure and wholesome light, his 
influence spread beyond his native State, until it lit the remotest cor- 
ners of this great Union. Concerned only to do right, willing and 
anxious to believe all men as pure as himself, his sweet and earnest 
nature disarmed the fiercest opposition, and softened the bitterest pre- 
judice. Active and foremost at a period of great political excite- 
ment, when not personal vanity but public zeal might naturally tempt 
_a statesman of his great gifts to gather power unto himself, and to 
triumph in his cause, he earned the noblest eulogy which I think can 
be paid toan American statesman—that he was the mediator rather 
than the leader of the House. In contact with the quiet and strength 
of his intellect, men of more fiery energy grew calm, and men of 
.weaker resolution grew strong. I need not dwell upon his career ; 
it is familiar to us all. The great purpose of his life was duty, and 
it was his rare felicity, a privilege given in the angry strife of human 
ambition to but_a few lofty and exceptional natures, to do his duty 
in charity with all men. He died in 1822, soon after the close of 
the contest as'to the admission of Missouri—a contest which he had 
labored earnestly to compose, and he died thinking that not without 
success he had striven to restore peace to the land he so dearly loved. 
He was taken away in the very meridian of his fame and usefulness, 
as if such a pure and noble spirit was unfit for the fierce and fanatic 
strugele which, from that day to this, has grown deeper and deadlier. 
As he had lived, so he died. ‘All through life he had accepted high 
responsibilities as God’s appointment, and.when at last God called 
him from this narrow and perplexed field to far wider and clearer 
duties, he bowed his head meekly, and ‘with Christian serenity, re- 
ceived death’s summons to this great promotion: 


“ For doubtless unto him was given 
A life that bears immortal fruit, 
In the great offices which suit : 
The full grown energies of Heaven.” 


In selecting such men as examples, as the highest illustrations of 
our life and history—men whose wide, happy influence sprang rather 
from their character than their intellect—men in whom the posses- 
sion of great mental power did not strike the public with absorbing 
force, only because great intellect was so in harmony with other 
traits that it simply perfected the symmetry of the whole character— 
I feel, to use Mr. Lowndes’s own eloquent language, ‘To such men 
we can do no honor: all records of the present must be lost ; history 
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must be a fable or a blank, or their fame is secure.” But they are 
types of character which I have not the heart to say we have. lost, 
but which, I fear, we are in great danger of losing. 

In rapidly and imperfectly sketching the old Carolina character, I 
have not dwelt upon our courage—for I am sure we are as brave to- 
day as when Col. Barnwell led our colonial ancestors through the 
dreary pine forests of North Carolina to fight the Indians, or when 
Sumter, and Marion, and Horry, at the head of the untrained and 
unpaid gentlemen of South Carolina, crossed swords with Tarleton’s 
cavalry. I have not dwelt upon our intellect, for the proofs of its 
ready and sagacious activity are even now found in every department 
of the national service. I have not dwelt upon the minor virtues of 
our refinement and hospitality, for the grace of our early breeding 
still lingers with us, and, like those beautiful gardens which attract 
and charm every stranger in our old city, its welcome and familiar 
perfume scents the atmosphere of our most crowded and business life. 
But the necessities of the long, bitter, unworthy struggle into which 
our political life has been forced; the angry and irritating con- 
troversies in the midst of which a whole generation has grown up; 
the constant, of necessity, egotistical vindication of ourselves, com- 
pelled, perhaps, by perpetual and ungenerous disparagement ; all this 
has fretted the calm old temper, irritated that once famous courtesy, 
and unbalanced that generous impartiality which once made our 
pride as it did our strength. And in the miserable’ crimination and 
recrimination of the present day, the boastful vindication and the 
base attack, I cannot help thinking of those days not so far removed, 
when South Carolina stood among her sister States with no defiance 
on her brow, no hatred in her heart—admired, honored, loved—and 
when, through the whole length and breadth of this vast Union, no 
hand could have been found to do her violence, no voice to offer her 
insult. 

While the institution of slavery, modified by the circumstances of 
our early settlement, thus shaped our social habits and character, it 
exerted a direct influence upon our political constitution. The fact 
that the citizens of the State owned the labor of the State, in and 
by itself was calculated to give a more decidedly aristocratic char- 
acter to our political system than was at all consistent with the 
strong republican tendencies which all the facts of their bistory had 
impressed upon our people, and the effort to reconcile the arbitrary 
principles of ‘this institution with the democratic sympathies of the 
people has developed in our State a very peculiar political sentiment. 
We have established a conservative government and administered it 
on democratic principles. We have had since our settlement no less 
than five distinct governments, and from the fundamental constitu- 
tions of John Locke to the constitution of 1790, under which we 
now live, the object of each amended constitution, may, I think, be 
fairly stated in the language of the preamble to those famous articles, 
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to have been “to avoid erecting a numerous democracy.” We have 
always recognized the right of the people to govern, but have care- 
fully guarded the rights of minorities by requiring that government 
to be exercised through formal and constitutional agencies. We have 
adopted the principle of universal suffrage, but limited within the 
narrowest compass, popular elections, by intrusting the most impor- 
tant to the representative discretion of the legislature. We have 
given unusual weight and influence to property in arranging the base 
of our representation, and while we base the representation upon 
property, the choice of the representative ‘is given to the people in 
the widest liberty. In fine, everywhere we see two principles check- 
ing each other’s extreme action. 

A comparison of Locke’s constitution with our present system of 
_ government, will afford some curious illustrations of the manner in 
which we have, so to speak, democratized very aristocratic institu- 
tions. Professor Rivers, in his ‘History of South Carolina, after 
giving an account of the manner in which the legislative body was 
constituted under those articles, says, very correctly: ‘The land- 
graves and caciques were created by the lords proprietors, and conse- 
quently the parliament, composed in this manner, would have given 
a majority to the aristocracy, until nine counties should have been 
formed, when the representatives of the people would have obtained 
a majority of one vote.” Now this, it is clear, was a very liberal 
provision; for the rapid increase of wealth and population in the 
colony, creating an ever-increasing number of counties, would soon 
have made the popular representation all powerful. But I refer to 
it to point out the striking analogy between the esssential principle 
of this scheme, and the theory on which our present system of repre- 
sentation is based. » For just as soon as the counties became numer- 
ous, the landgraveg- and caciques, putting aside their hereditary 
character, would have been neither more nor Jess than our parish 
senators—that is to say, a certain portion of the State represented 
by them would, on account of its wealth in Jand and negroes, have 
been entitled to more than its proportional share of representatives. 
In fact, the whole scheme was the more liberal; for, sitting in one 
house, this aristocracy would soon have found themselves in a per- 
petual and powerless minority. In our present system we have 
thus retained the baronies but abolished the barons—destroyed the 
hereditaty character which belonged only to the person, but installed 
the principle in an independent senate. 

Again, one of the most curious provisions of Locke’s constitutions 
is this: 

‘Tt shall be a base and vile thing to plead for money or reward: nor shall any 
one (except he be near kinsman, not further of than cousin-german to the party 
concerned) be permitted to plead another man’s cause, till, before the judge ir 
open court, he hath taken an oath that he doth not plead for money or reward ; 
nor hath nor will receive, nor hath indirectly bargained, with the party whose 
cause he is going to plead, for money or any other reward, for pleading his 
cause.” 
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The object of this provision is manifest, It was to make of plead- 
ing before the courts of justice a patrician privilege, and thus secure 
to the governing class the immense influence which attaches to the 
‘administration of the law. And the result would have been to have 
made of the profession a class within a class, invested wtth even 
higher powers and more extensive influence than the body to which 
it belonged. It is very curious, then, to see how, by another road, 
the profession has reached the same end. For I think I can safely 
say that, in no other agricultural country in the world, has the pro- 
fession of the law so paramount and powerful an influence as in this 
State. From the days of Nicholas Trott and Sir Egerton Leigh, to 
the present day, the politics of the State, both domestic and federal, 
has been intrusted to the hands of the lawyers. The great civilians 
and many of the soldiers of our Revolutionary period, and almost all 
of our leading statesmen of more recent times, have been educated to 
and distinguished at the bar. This is owing partly to the fact that, 
with the institution of slavery, we also had the common law of England, 
and as it had to be applied and adapted to new and unusual occurrences, 
not only for a long time our judicial decisions had a legislative char- 
acter, but in the business of legislation, we needed men familiar with 
both the principles and practice of that law. It was owing also in 
some degree to the fact, that a great deal of slave law had to be 
administered by the slave-owner himself, that in the condition of the 
country, resulting from the employment of slave labor, a great many 
duties requiring a certain extent of legal knowlege, had to be intrusted 
to the body of citizens, who thus learned to refer to legal opinions 
and decisions, and were prepared to appreciate the character and uses 
of legal ability. And with truth it can be said, that seldom has any 
country furnished a class of men who have so nobly vindicated their 
fitness for high trust, than that long line of venerable judges and 
famous advocates to whom‘the private and public interests have been 
confided. Called, by public opinion, to exercise their abilities, not 
merely professionally, but in every department of State service, the 
intellect of our bar has been trained by a wider and more liberal cul- 
ture than is usual with the profession in older and more artificial 
civilizations, and our great advocates have been thus raised above 
the technical influence of an acute but narrow calling, and converted 
into high public officers, to whose hands the justice of the country, 
in its widest extent, has been intrusted. Nobly have they discharged 
that trust, and given to their native State examples of consummate 
ability; profound and varied learning, spotless integrity—tempering 
our public and private differences with the spirit of calm considerate 
justice, of wise and judicious compromise. Thus, from the earliest 

‘days of our history until now—in your presence, Mr. President, I 
can only venture on a general truth, to which all who hear me will 
find the fitting application—furnishing pure and able. and true men, 
whose laborious and honored lives have attracted public confidence, 
won public affection, and impersonated to the popular sense the high- 
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est attributes of that most perfect and God-like conception of the 
‘human intellect—legal justice. 

In referring to these famous constitutions of Locke, I will venture 
to make a suggestion, which, although perhaps a digression, naturally 
occurs t® me here; and that is, that they may have been in some 
degree misunderstood. It may be a too refined and fanciful theory, 
but I cannot help thinking that they assume a very different charac- 
ter if they are considered as the form of a government for a free white 
race based on a population of slaves, than they do as usually re- 
garded. For instance, take this provision : 


“In every seignory, barony, and manor, all leet men shall be under the juris- 
diction of their respective lords of the seignory, barony, or manor, without appeal 
from him. Nor shall any leet man or leet woman have liberty to go off the land 
of their particular lord, and live anywhere else without license obtained from 
their lord under hand and seal. 

‘* All the children of leet men shall be leet men, and so to all generations.” 


Apply this to the settlers of Carolina, to free Englishmen any- 
where in John Locke’s time, and nothing can be more absurd or re- 
volting. Could a philosopher like Locke have so presumptuously 
defied the great truth of human progress, so misread the history of 
his own country, as to declare of the Anglo-Saxon ‘race anywhere, 
that “all the children of leet men shall be leet men, and so to all 
generations’? But if we suppose that he looked forward to the 
application of these constitutions to a country peopled by two races— 
‘one superior, the other inferior; one white, the other black; one 
master, the other slave—is it not véry possible that this was an inge- 
nious provision by which he hoped in time to attach the laborer to 
the soil, to convert slavery into serfdom ? 

I cannot enter now into a full analysis of our successive constitu- 
tions. In the remarks, necessarily very brief and desultory, which I 
have now made, it has been my object to show that these three ele- 
ments! 1. The mixed character of our early settlers; 2. The com- 
mon law habit of thought, and the political theories of 1688, peculiar 
to our early English settlement; 8. The institution of slavery—have 
combined to form the social and political character of the State. 
That our social character was strongly marked, individual, indepen- 
dent, brave, just and courteous. That our political constitution was 
a compromise between an aristocratic institution and a democratic 
sentiment, which has resulted in a form of State government at once 
conservative and liberal—a constitution under which our material 
interests have prospered. Our history has been illustrated by great 
men, and our whole community have in quiet and safety, for many 
generations, led an honorable, prosperous and happy life. And that 
this mixed character, both social and political, has been a peculiar 
and influential element in the general history of the country. Of 
course I do not arrogate to Carolina the sole possession of this char- 
acter or influence. ‘They belong to the whole South. They are the 
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elements of southern civilization ; and all that I have meant to claim 
is, that owing to our early settlement, the germs of these influences 
were first developed here, thus making us an historical type of the 
great southern section of the Union. Such a claim does no injustice 
to the history of other States, and is based upon no prgsumptuous 
assumption of our own superiority. 

I hope I need make no apology for the rather political color of 
this discourse, because what is history to us was politics to our fore- 
fathers, and the life and character of a State can scarcely. be treated 
except politically. The special tenor of my remarks has been di- 
rected, I frankly admit, by what I consider an evident and an unfor- 
tunate truth ; and that is, that the last few years. have developed in 
South Carolina two schools of opinion, which, starting from the same 
point, have wandered off into extreme and opposite errors. On the 
one side we have honest and true men, goaded by the irritating con- 
troversies of the day into fierce impatience, replying to unjust and 
unscrupulous denunciation, by a rude and unnatural arrogance that 
offends friends as well as foes, who meet one extreme and disorgan- 
izing policy by another as violent and unlawful, for whom a petulant 
suspicion has created a restless isolation that strives to conceal its 
sense of weakness by a noisy boastfulness of strength—who, exagger- 
ating many of the very best features of our character, present to the 
world a distorted picture of old Carolina. For if slavery, that insti- 
tution in defence of which they stand, with all the courage if not the 
temper of their fathers, has done anything for us, it has made us a 
grave, earnest, resolute, just people. Look at the great men in whom 
the State lives, the Rutledges and Pinckneys of the Revolution ; men 
of later day, like Gaillard and Sumter, and Judge Smith and Lowndes, 
and Calhoun and Hayne, and Cheves and Drayton, and so many 
others, not less honored, who have lived and died in the home Service 
of the State. How strong, and yet how quiet ; calm, resolute men ; 
just and generous and firm; men who governed others because they 
governed, themselves ; men who, in the very tempest of party strife, 

*“ Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side. Nor veil their eyes; 


And if some dreadful need should rise, 
Would strike and firmly, and one stroke.” 


While on the other side, we have men equally honest, who, wearied 
and disgusted with these extravagancies, would rashly destroy those 
peculiarities of our State character and constitution, which are liable 
to such mischievous’ exaggeration; who would eradicate our old 
State pride ; destroy the old conservative character of our State poli- 
tics; strip us bare of all the glorious achievements of the past, and 
drive us, destitute and dishonored, into the fit companionship of a 
vagabond and demoralized democracy; a democracy which, in the 
language of one of the boldest and honestest thinkers in the coun- 
try— 
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“Has modified our State constitutions, in a democratic sense; has destroyed 
the independence of the judiciary, by rendering the judges elective by the people 
for short terms of service ; and re-eligible ; tampered with the noble systems of 
the common law, assailed the principle of vested rights, struck at the very prin- 
ciple of constitutional government, by asserting for the people in caucus the 
rights which they can have only in convention legally assembled; and re- 
moved, as far as possible, every obstacle to the immediate expression in law of 
the will or caprive of the majority for the time; in a word, which has done 
everything it could to render our government an absolute democracy, as incom- 
patible with liberty as absolute monarchy itself.” 

Between these two extremes Carolina stands now as she has al- 
ways done, and I know no surer way to maintain her in her old and 
honored place, than to make her sons familiar with her past history, 
and this society can do the State incalculable service by fostering the 
study of her history and supplying the material for thorough and im- 
partial knowledge. I have endeavored to show that our character 
was formed by elements at work in the very earliest periods of our 
history, and in the events of our history will be found the growth 
and expansion of that character. In the volume of proceedings 
which we have already published, will be found a catalogue of the 
documents relating to our colonial history, existing in the British 
State offices—a catalogue which we owe, in great part, to the en- 
ergetic and intelligent industry of Professor Rivers, of Columbia. 
Any one who will run over that catalogue will be struck with the 
value and extent of the collection, the interesting character of thes 
events to which they relate, and the mass of curious and important 
information which they would furnish to our history, if procured 
and published. Indeed, until they are so published, the history of 
this State cannot be written, and yet it is high time that it should 
be. We cannot draw strengthand knowledge from a purer source 
than from the words and deeds of those sagacious men who, with 
time and great trouble, laid the foundations of the State which we 
so proudly call our own. The task which they began it is ours to 
carry on through difficulties and dangers not greater but different. 
The institution which, with them, was an experiment, has become the 
corner-stone of our social and political life,and it has become our 
duty to prove to a skeptical and hostile world that it is compatible 
with the great interests, the high ends, the purifying and elevating 
influences of a Christian civilization. Sypely it is no light duty, no 
trifling responsibility. It has to be borne in trial, and doubt, and 
difficulty ; but the end is certain. If we are indeed carrying out 
God’s plans, the hour of triumph will come. It may not be to-day 

or to-morrow; our children’s children may have to take up our 
controversy, but what then? Among those wonderful facts which 
astronomy has taught us—f&cts so vast that they seem almost beyond 
the measure of our finite intelligence—there is one which, sublime 
in itself, has always seemed to me to furnish a moral analogy even 
still more impressive. It is that the light of the great lustrous 
stars shining.serenely and steadily above us, has taken uncounted 
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years to reach us, and that there are still other orbs, the glory of 
whose brightness has not yet travelled the infinite distances of space, 
but that in the fullness of time: they will shine in their appointed 
places. And so with nations. God’s time is not as our time, and 
we cannot tell how late or how soon a great national duty fitly dis- 
charged, will shine as an example to the generations of men; but the 
time will come when its light shall have traversed the long years of 
darkness, and then it will stand in pure and full effulgence, a per- 
petual and guiding light, fixed, eternal in the heavens. 

Nore.—Since writing the above address, I haye seen in Bishop Meade’s ‘‘ Old Churches 
and Old Families of Virginia,” a passage in reference to the society of Virginia, containing 


some opinions similar to and some different from those which I have expressed, and I would 
refer any reader interested in examining the subject himself to those volumes. 
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HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF GREENVILLE DISTRICT, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, ETC. 


Many important events and incidents are connected with the early 
settlement of Greenville district, and others of a later period, which 
would be interesting to our warm friends of the Review. 

The first settlements in the Greenville District were made about 
the commencement of the Revolutionary war, but there are several” 
citizens now living to tell who were the first settlers, and the respect- 
ive places at which they settled, and there are but few among the 
inhabitants who form the connecting link between the present and 
the troublous times that tried men’s souls. 

Greenville District was a portion of the Washington Judicial Dis- 
trict, and the Circuit Courts were held at Pickensville. 

In the year 1786, an act was passed by the Legislaturé of South 
Carolina, for the establishment of a county and county courts in the 
new cedd lands on the north side of the Saluda river, by the name 
of Greenville. 

Henry Mitchell Wood, Esq., Larkin Tarrant, Esq., John 'Thomas, 
Jr., Esq., and James Harrison Barrett, Esq., were appointed com- 
missioners to assemble and consult on the ‘most suitable and convenient 
place for holding said court for the county aforesaid, and the place 
gclecied by these commissioners not far from the west end of Paris 
Mountain, and near where the Reedy River Baptist church now 
stands, and called Pleasantburgh, was granted in the year 1795. 

The inhabitants of Greenville, howevey, were dissatisfied with that 
selection, and appointed a new board of commissioners, with full 
power, either to alter the place at present fixed by law for building 
a court-house and other public buildings for the said county of Green- 
ville, or to confirm the same, as they, or a majority of them, shall 
think expedient and necessary. ‘The commissioners were Rev. Mr. 
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James Tarrant, John McBeth, Esq., Peter Sarter, Esq., Isaac Green, 
Esq., Paul Abner, Esq., Samuel Walker, Esq., William Anderson, 
Esq., Robert Nelson, Ksq., Martin Adams, Esq., William Goodlett, 
Esq., Josiah Foster, Esq., Silas Williams, Esq., James Kilgore, Esq., 
Thomas Townsend, Esq., and William Choice, Esq., and selected the 
present site of Greenville Court-House. 

The oldest case on file in the clerk’s office, which was tried in the 
County Court for Greenville, dates November, 1793. he oldest 
docket of the court is the issue, made out of three sheets of unruled 
paper, for April term, 1793. There are forty-two cases on the 
docket. The names of the lawyers entered as attorneys for plain- 
tiffs and defendants are, Thompson, Shaw, Trefevant, Tarrant, Tate, 
Ramsey, and Pickens. Samuel Earle, Esq., was the clerk of the 
court. The first census.return is that taken by True Benson, Esq., 
in the year 1800, showing 1,615 families living in the district (or 
county, as it was then called), and the population 11,501. 

A highly respectable citizen, Captain William Young, who emi- 
grated trom Virginia to this District about the year 1793, who built 
the store-house on the Buncombe road, five miles north of Greenville 
C. H., and who died many years since, once said: ‘‘Z'he people of the 
Old Dominion at that time regarded the upper part of South Carolina as 
the garden spot of the South. 

The most of the first settlers were from Virginia, and many were 
descended from the jirst families. They found the district covered 
with walnut, hickory, oak, &c., and the ground carpeted with flowers, 
and that cane grew in great abundance on every stream, and even on 
the hills, furnishing ample sustenance for hundreds of cattle. Game 
of every variety could be found in abundance in the woods, and thou- 
sands of fishes sported in the streams and rivulets. 

Mr. Hite, a gentleman of great respectability, was one of the first 
settlers of Greenville District, nine miles from Greenville C. H., 
on the road leading from the latter to Spartanburgh C. H., where Mr. 
Thomas Woodruff now lives. Some of the logs of the bwlding in 
which he resided are still to be seen on the premises. Mr. Hite 
settled this place several years previous to the Revolution. The 
whole of Greenville and the upper portion of Spartanburgh District 

were then in possession of the Cherokee Indians. 

About the commencement of the Revolution Mr. Hite and the 
most of his family were massacred by a band of this savage tribe. 
David Goodlett, Esq., late of Greenville District, deceased, was sta- 
tioned at Fort Prince, in the Spartanburgh District, at that time, and 
was one of the.soldiers detailed to pursue the Indians and mete out 
to them a just retribution for'this fiendish act; but when they reached 
the place, the Indians had fled to the mountains of Pickens District, 
and had carried with them Mrs. Hite and one of her daughters. 
The daughter was afterward rescued, but the mother was undoubtedly 
killed by thein in their retreat. The scene of the massacre was most 
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shocking and revolting to every feeling of humanity. Mr. Hite had 
espoused the cause of his country, and from this circumstance alone, 
no doubt, the Indians, who had taken sides with England, were 
prompted to commit this atrocious deed. 

Mr. Paris, a native of England, and possessed of considerable 
fortune, settled about the same time that Mr. Hite did, on or near 
the lot upon which the beautiful residence of Dr. O. B. Irvine now 
stands, in the town of Greenville. Mr. Paris obtained a grant of 
land from the English Crown for ten miles square, and within its 
boundaries embraced the present site of the town. He took sides 
with the king, and his house was a favorite resort for the tories 
who resided in the upper portions of Spartanburg and Laurens 
districts. 

‘The Legislature of South Carolina, after the establishment of our 
Independence, refused to. acknowledge the grant of Mr. Paris as 
valid. 

Jacob O’Barrion Hite, a son of Mr. Hite, may justly be numbered 
among the first victims, sacrificed in our struggle for Indepen- 
dence; and a grateful people should ever hold in kind remem- 
brance his efforts in freedom’s cause, and his name should be inscribed 
upon the imperishable pages of South Carolina’s history. Mr. Paris, 
it is said, had two daughters who had been educated in Engtand, 
and young Hite was engaged to be married to one of the said daugh- 
ters ; but that a few days before the massacre, above mentioned, the 
same band of Indians killed, scalped, and mangled him on the waters 
of Eastatoie, in Pickens District. 

Young Jacob O’Barrion Hite had gained considerable influence 
over several of the Indian chiefs, and he was visiting them at the 
time he was killed for the purpose of making them neutrals, or to in- 
cline them to occupy a peaceful position toward the whigs. 

The greatest influx of immigration into the District was between the 
years of 1783 and 1790. 

The closing articles of peace were signed by Great Britain and the 
United States on the 30th of September, 1783, and the latter took 
her position among’ the separate and independent powers of the 
earth. This event shed joy and happiness throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the strong arnis were then exerted with en- 
ergy in felling the forests and in the cultivation of all the arts of 
peace and civilization. 

Under flattering auspices, emigration poured into Greenville Dis- 
trict, and its dense and majestic forests weré transformed into smiling: 
fields and dotted over with tasteful and stately mansions. 

In the early part of the year 1793, Col. John Thomas, Jr., a hero, 
settled on South Tyger river, about fifteen miles northeast of Green- 
ville C.H. He was a gallant officer in the Revolutionary war, and 
succeeded to the command of the regiment which was under his fa- 
ther, Col. John Thomas, Sr. He was also one of those braye and 
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chivalric spirits whose worth and deeds of valor have been suffered 
to rest with him in the grave; yet, he aided in a great degree in 
turning the fortunes of war in favor of the side he espoused. 
Although he was not the leading spirit at the battle of Cowpens, his 
noble and gallant conduct in that engagement alone, entitles his name 
to a high place on the record of his country’s history. 

On one of the fairest hill-tops of Greenville District the remains 
of this hero sleep with but an humble stone, without an inscription 
of any kind to mark ‘his last resting-place.” 

The place upon which he settled and was interred, and known as 
“Prospect Hill,” is now the property of Judge John Belton O’Neall. 

Col. John Thomas, Jr., built a mill on Clear oreek, not far from 
the residence of Wesley Gilreath, Esq., and the ereck was crossed 
below at a ford, which gave the place the name of Milford. The 
neighborhood and post-office have ever since borne that name. ¢ 

Col. Jolin Thomas, Jr., fought at Musgroves, Cedar Springs, and 
King’s Mountain. He was the 2d ordinary of, Greenville District, 
and filled that office with credit to himself and with satisfaction to the 

ublic. 
: Of the services rendered by Col. John Thomas, Sr., during the 
Revolutionary war, but little can be said. He was somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, and resigned his commission before there was much 
active service in the upper portion of South*Carolina. 

In 1784 he was appointed Commissioner of Locations, for the sale 
of land in Greenville, and established the office in his own house. 

The first day the office was opened the crowd was so great, and 
such an eagerness manifested, that the commissioner would not issue 
but a few warrants until the next day following; hence the exact 
date, when the land office was opened, is the 20th day of May, 1784, 
notwithstanding that most of the oldest land-warrants bear date 21st 
May, 1784. 

The first plot of land entered on the old location book was sur- 
veyed by William Benson, Esq., on the 22d day of May, 1784. The 
order for the survey was made the day previous. i 

The plot of land contained 200 acres, situated and lying in the 
fork of the Middle and South Saludas (an Indian name for corn) 
and was granted to John Earle, Esq. This place is now owned by 
Dr. Mays. 

The last will and testament of Col. John Thomas, Sr., bears date 
May, 1811, and was proven in solemn form the 2d day of November, 
1815. He had three sons and five daughters. 

His son, William D. Thomas, settled a place in the neighborhood 
of Milford, and was buried near his relatives in a graveyard on the 
plantation of Judge John Belton O'Neill. 

His son, Capt. Robert Thomas, was killed at the battle of Mud 
Lick, in Newberry District, and numbered among the slain as an 
officer very much beloved and lamented. 
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Capt. Joseph McJurkin married one of his daughters, Miss Anne 
Thomas. He was a gallant officer in the Revolution. 

Joseph McCool married another, Miss Jean Thomas, and settled 
the place now owned by John Weaver, Esq., seventeen miles north- 
east of Greenville C. H., on the road leading to Rutherfordton, 
North Carolina. fim 

Robert Carter, Esq., married Miss Esther Thomas. Josiah Cul- 
verson, Esq., married Miss Martha Thomas. When but a lad he 
assisted Mrs. Col. John Thomas, Sr., in defending her house from an 
attack made upon it by a party of tories. The bravery and courage 
exhibited by Culverson, when a boy, was richly rewarded in after 
years by the smiles, confidence and affection of Miss Martha Thomas. 
It has been truly said that 


“The meed of the brave 
Are the smiles of the fair !” 


The reason for having been thus particular in giving an account of 
the family of Col. John Thomas, Sr., is simply the fact that not only 
he, but his sons and sons-in-law were active participators in that 
great struggle which eventuated in the dismemberment of the infant 
colonies from the mother-country, and in the establishment of a 
government, which, we trust, will stand unchanged and uncorrupted 
throughout ages to come / 

About the years 1783 and 1784 many settlers came simultaneously. 
Among the early’ settlers who came from abroad was a Mr. Isaac 
West, who settled the place whereon Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes now 
lives. He came from York district, and the place from which he re- 
moved was about one mile from King’s Mountain. He was an active 
participator in the Revolutionary war. 

His daughter, Mrs. Pheebe Green, mentions among other things 
that she saw a tory strike him on the head with a sword in his own 
house. The wound inflicted was very severe, and the room was 
completely covered with his blood. Mrs. Green, was about nine years 
old when the battle of King’s Mountain was fought, and she heard 
the firing of the small arms and cannon, She saw the wives, sisters 
and mothers of the soldiers who were wounded in that engagement, 
bearing them off the next day. The scene is represented by her as . 
truly touching ; and in relating it, and in speaking of the gloom and 
sorrow caused by the death of these brave soldiers, her eyes were 
moistened with tears. 

Mrs. Green gives the following account of an old-fashioned “ cotton 
picking,” which is too good to be lost: In those good old-fashioned 
times when the high and low, the rich and poor, were alike attired 
in home-spun, made by the industrious and ingenious hand of the busy 
housewife—when split-bottom chairs, even, was a luxury never 
dreamed of, and a vehicle, other than a Jersey wagon, an ox-cart, or 
a sled, never contemplated—the neighbors in the various settlements 
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would meet alternately at each other’s house to pick the seed out of 
the cotton and prepare it for the wheel. These occasions presented 
a favorable opportunity to “ the young folks” to show their preference 
for each other, and was attended with much merriment. After the 
evening’s labors were finished, they would join in a regular old- 
fashioned Virginia reel, and keep time with flying feet to the delight- 
ful strains of music drawn from a gourd banjo. Thns, the hours flew 
swiftly on until the rising of the morrow’s sun. The supper table 
‘teemed under the luxurious meat of the bear, deer, and the wild 
turkey, interspersed invariably with bacon and cabbage, corn-bread 
and Irish potatoes. 

Mrs. Green regards those days as the happiest of her life, and 
says that everything in the way of living was plentiful, and all the 
neighbors were as one family. What a change has since taken 
place ! J, 

Mr. Isaac West had for his neighbors when he came to Green- 
ville, Alexander Glenn, Esq., who settled near where the beauti- 
ful and tasteful residence of Dr. Randall Croft now’ stands; 
David Leicester, Esq., who settled on the plantation of Dr. O. B. 
Irvine, two miles east of this town; and James Richie, Esq., who 
lived upon the place now owned by Mrs. Emily Rowland, two miles 
from Greenville C. H., on the road leading to Rutherfordton, N. C. 
Solomon West, Esq., his brother, settled at the same time the. place 
owned by and upon which Oliver Phillips, Esq., now lives. After 
all the children of Isaac West, Esq., had grown up and left him, he 
removed to Tennessee, where he died. 

Captain Isaac Green married Miss Phoebe West (above mentioned) 
a daughter of Isaac West, Esq., in the year 1790, and settled the 
place on Mountain Creek now owned by Mrs. Elizabeth Barton, 
and upon which she lives. 5 

The two prominent facts in the history of the town of Greenyille 
itself may be a matter of interest and be recorded. The town and 
vicinity was, firstly, owned at one time by Col. Lemuel J. Allston, 
and secondly, from him purchased by the venerable Vardry McBee, 
Esq., who, now, at an advanced period of life, retains the posses- 
sion and superintends personally all his business matters connected 
with this large property. This gentleman is a native of North Caroli- 
na, and descended from the best Revolutionary families of Mecklenburg 
county. Inheriting but a small fortune from his father, by industry, 
energy, and perseverance, he has become one of the wealthiest men in the 
State. 

The present population of the town of Greenville and suburbs may 
be estimated at 3,500, a large number of whom are engaged in me- 
chanical’ pursuits. It is the seat of several institutions of learning, 
and is well supplied with churches. The Purman University, under 
the control of the Baptist denomination, was located here in the year 
1850, has an able faculty, at the head of which is Rev. Dr. James 
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C. Furman, a gentleman of elegant learning and distinguished for his 
piety. About one hundred and fifty students are now in attendance. 
The University consists of two different departments : 

Ist: Collegiate department, with four professors—P. C. ‘Edwards, 
C. H. Judson, T. E. Hart, and Rev. J. C. Furman, D. D. 

_ 2d. Preparatory department, with one principal and two tutors— 
Prof. Wm. Royall, principal; and Thomas Hall and John F 
Lameau, tutors. 

The Greenville Baptist Female College is under the presidency ot 
Rev. H. A. Duncan, and under the control of an efficient corps of 
teachers, and largely patronized by the denomination which estab- 
lished it. It has been in operation about three years. In addition 
to this, the same denomination has recently inaugurated a Southern 
or Baptist Central Theological Seminary, under the presidency of Rey. 
J. P. Boyce, D. D., with Rev. Manly Broadus ,aad Williams, as 
professors, which opened on the Ist of October, 1859, with flatter- 
ing prospects. The State of South Carolina contributed $10,000 to 
his endowment, and the other Southern States will, subscribe with- 
in ayear an equal amount. ‘The buildings of this institution are not 
yet commenced, but will be as soon as a suitable site isselected. May 
their expectations be fully realized. 

The Baptists with laudable zeal have also built a most beautiful 
church, in the Grecian style, whose eminent pastor, the Rev. Dr. Rich-- 
ard Furman, is not only an eloquent and zealaus preacher, but also 
the distinguished author of the ‘* Pleasures of Piety.” 

The » Episcopalians, the next most numerous congregation in the 
town, are in possession of a Gothic: church-building of some pretension. 
It is built of brick, with stone dressings, after the English models. of 
the middle ages. The present Rector is our warm friend, the Rev. 
Mr. T.S. Arthur, of gentle manners and kind disposition. 

The Presbyterians have a neat chtrch and a respectable SOnEr een: 
tion, but are at this time without a pastor. 

The Methodist Church has been recently repaired by their zealous 
people, and is at present under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. A. F. 
Mood. 

The press is_ably represented by the Patriot and Mountaineer, and 
the Scuthern Enterprise, two respectable publications, with large cir- 
culations (the cheapest newspapers in the South—-—only one dollar per 
annum) and able editors: Our friends, Maj. S. D. Goodlett, the as- 
sociate editor of the first paper, and W. P. Price, Esq., the editor of 
the latter, have our warmest thanks for the courtesy and attention 
shown us in preparing this sketch. 

Greenville is not only a literary and religious community, but the 
first inland town in the State. 

It numbers among its manufactories the largest coach factory 
in the southern country, owned by our friends Messrs. Gower, 
Cox, Markley, and Worthington. They employ now 100 mechan- 
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ics, and turn out $80,000 worth of work which is sold in most 
of the Southern States, and gives universal satisfaction.* 

The flouring mills of Vardry McBee, Esq., are situated in this 
place, where a vast deal of wheat’ is manufactured into flour. 

There are some thirty dry goods and grocery establishments, 
three boot and shoe stores, four drug stores, four ‘tin stores, two 
‘saddle and harness establishments. 

Greenville has fifteen lawers and nine practising physicians. 

The cotton manufactories of Greenville District are: 

Ist. “The Batesville Factory,’ owned by Messrs. Wm. Bates & 
Co., located in the eastern portion of the district, eleven miles from 
the court-house, driven by a large overshot water wheel of forty- 
six feet diameter, has heretofore manufactured yarns, but is puttin 
in about forty looms with twelve hundred spindles, and will manu- 
facture shirtings, osnaburgs, in addition to yarn ; produces about five 
thousand pounds per week, employs about sixty hands, and sells the 
surplus of its production in New-York. 

2d. The Buena Vista Factory, located one half mile from the Bates- 
ville, has six hundred spindles, makes yarns, produces two thousand 
pounds per week, and is owned by Messrs. Lester & Sons. 

3d. The Reedy River Factory, located six miles below Greenville 
G. H., on Reedy river, owned by Messrs. A. McBee & Cos, has 
abont six hundred spindles, makes yarns, and produces about twenty- 
five thousand pounds per week. 

Ath. The Weavers’ Factory, owned by John Weaver, Esq., located 
fifteen miles north of the court-house, has one hundred and fifty 
spindles, makes yarns, and produces five hundred pounds per week, 

The goods made by all these factories are principally sold in the 
country around them. The surplus is sent to Northern cities for 
sale. The cotton is purchased direct from the planters, who, in most 
cases, deliver it to the manufacturers. ‘The labor is performed by 
white persons (natives), of whom there is an abundant supply for a 
large increase in the country. They like the employment and they 
find their condition very much bettered by the change from their 
original habits and employments upon farms and rented lands. 


* It has been fm existence about twenty years; has for several years employed about seventy 
workmen, and has the most approved machinery for performing the various operations of 
turning and sawing the lumber into the forms and patterns for wagons and carriages. To 
those unacquainted with the various modes of working in wood, it is curious to observe the 
facility with which the rough material is fashioned into shape and usefulness. Here a Blanch- 
ard lathe converts the rude spoke into perfect form, and by another'machine it is smoothed, 
and yet another cuts the tenon. The hub is morticed in a few minutes, and the felloes are 
sawed with accuracy, leaving but little hand-labor to complete the whole. This machinery is 
all new, having been put up within the past year, and is of the latest and most approved kind. 

There are a number of other machines in use for Sawing, planing, and boring all the ma- 
terial entering into either carriages or wagons, and thereby diminishing the time and labor in 

ir construction. 
ihe vehicles made at this establishment number some three hundred annually, and have 
long deservedly held a high place in the estimation of the community for neatnessin form and 
durability of construction. This enterprise may be regarded as one of the most successful in 
the State, and long may it flourish as an evidence of the skill, industry, and perseverance of 


the proprietors. 
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There are three hotels: the Goodlett House, under the charge of 
Col. R. P. Goodlett, ds the only one to be mentioned, for its elegant 
and capacious rooms, good fare, and gentlemanly landlord. A most 
liberal patronage ought to be bestowed upon it. There are also a 
large number of shops of workmen in almost every branch of in- 
dustry. 

Corn and cotton are the principal products of the district. There 
are also two paper-mills. Much of the manufacture is finding a mar- 
ket in New-York city. 

In the town of Greenville they have two Masonic lodges, one Odd- 
Fellows’ lodge, and a division of Sons of Temperance. 

_ We had almost forgotten to mention that there is now in course of 
erection a building to be used as a lecture and school room, under the 
control and patronage of the Presbyterian Church. It is expected 
to go into operation in February, 1860. Besides the above there are 
three private schools in operation. 

The schools here are all so arranged as to enable the scholar to 
pursue to the best advantage any particular course which he may 
select, and to whatever extent he may desire. ‘The classes are also 
so arranged that while the student is pursuing the studies of a higher ~ 
class, he may review in a lower class of the same school. 

No limit of time is fixed for completing a course of study. The 
time allotted to each course depends upon the nature and extent of 
the course, and the diligence and success with which it is pursued. 

There are many points of interest connected with both the town 
and district, which we may have the pleasure of mentioning at a 
future time. 

We beg to close with the stanzas of our friend, Robert McKay, 
Esq. : 

“Then let us never slumber—but onwaRD be our word! 
Let the music of the plane and the hammer still be heard ; 


Let not a selfish feeling prompt us in what we do— 
But may we always haye the good of others too in view.” 


ART, VIIL—REMARKS IN RELATION TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


Tue present condition of the lower Mississippi, its overflows, the 
frequent changes in its channel, and the dangers incurred by every 
rise in its waters, are owing to the inordinate width of the bed of 
the river and its innumerable sinuosities, islands, &c. Flowing 
through an alluvial soil, no doubt originally composed of the mate- 
rials brought down by its own waters, the channel thus formed is 
easily liable to change.. The least irregularity in the banks, or a 
deepening or shoaling of the bed, causes the current to turn toward 
one side or the other, and, in its efforts to continue the direction thus 
obtained, to abrade the bank against which its force is directed. A 
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bend, once thus begun, becomes by degrees more and more prominent 
or extended by the abrasion of the concave side of the bed, while the 
opposite convex bank is at the same time increased by the deposit 
brought down, and advances in proportion as the concave bank 
recedes. In this way the curvature continues to increase until it 
obtains the form similar to that of a pear, leaving only a narrow 
neck of land between, through which, in time of high water, the 
river sometimes breaks, thus regulating itself and carrying out the 
laws of nature, which influence it to seek the shortest and straightest 
passage to the Gulf of Mexico. Several instances of this kind have 
occurred in the history of the Mississippi, by which its course toward 
the Gulf has been rendered shorter and more direct. 

Water has a tendency to pursue a straight course, because that 
presents the least length, and consequently the greatest relative fall. 
In all rivers, the courses of which are circuitous, the water may be 
seen, in time of a flood, to leave the channel where either bank is low, 
and enter it again lower down, by a straighter and shorter course ; 
but when the flood subsides, the water is again confined within its 
bed, and whatever changes it then undergoes depend on such acci- 
dental circumstances as may influence the direction of the current. 
The changes that take place within the bed of a river result exclu- 
sively from the abrasion of the banks. 

The valley of the lower Mississippi has been formed of the de- 
tritus brought down by the river, which, flowing through a bed with 
low banks, in time of high water has flooded the country on either 
side, and there deposited a portion of the immense quantities of sedi- 
mentary matter brought down into its channel by its tributaries. 
Thus covered with the deposits of every flood, the lower valley gradu- 
ally became more and more elevated until it acquired a permanent 
and solid character, subject only to occasional overflows in times of 
extreme high water. The same causes which have created the valley 
and delta of the lower Mississippi, namely, the immense quantities 
of sedimentary matter brought down from above, and the high floods, 
have also led to the élevation of the bottom of the bed of the river, 
which seems to have kept pace with the elevation and extension of 
the valley. 

The erection of levees for the protection of the cultivated lands 
from inundation, which levees have been extended along both sides 
of the river for great distances, has had a tendency to render this 
elevation of the bed comparatively more progressive, by confining 
within the channel much of the sedimentary matter that would other- 
wise have been distributed over the adjacent lands; while these lands, 
no longer exposed to overflows of the river, and no longer receiving 
yearly deposits from its waters, have now become stationary in their 
elevation. 

This effort to protect the cultivated lands from floods by the erec- 
tion of levees, though productive of some temporary benefit, has a 
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tendency in the end to occasion greater mischief. The progressive 
elevation of the bed of the river, caused by its inordinate breadth, 
its numerous sinuosities, islands, &c., renders an increase necessary in 
the height of the levees, so that a crevasse in them during one of the 
spring floods is more destructive now than formerly, because it dis- 
charges a greater quantity of water with a greater fall, and conse- 
quently greater velocity. Besides, the increase ef: population through- 
out the great West, along the various tributaries of the Mississippi, 
the clearing, cultivating, and draining of the lands, facilitate the pas- 
sage of the water and sedimentary matter cr detritus, from the sur- 
face of the fields into the creeks and rivers which supply the Missis- 
sippi, while the main channel in the lower valley, having its bed 
filled with obstructions, and having less fall than its tributaries, cannot 
discharge the detritus as fast as it accumulates, so that the floods must 
rise higher and gradually become more dangerous. 

Along the valley of the lower Mississippi, adjacent to the river, 
are extensive swamps, lagoons, and low, flat lands, which, as long as 
the river is left in its present unimproved condition, serve a highly 
useful purpose. They act as réservoirs or basins to receive the sur- 
plus waters of the river in time of a flood, and return them again to 
the main channel when the flood begins to subside. By means of 
them the floods are prevented from rising as high as they otherwise 
would, the duration of low water is diminished, the stage of water 
in the river is more generally equalized and the change from one ex- 
treme to the other rendered less sudden and violent. Besides vast 
quantities of sedimentary matter brought down by the floods pass 
into these repositories and are there deposited, which otherwise in the 
present condition of the river, would only add more rapidly to the 
elevation of the bottom of its bed. “As long as the Mississippi is left 
unimproved, a double purpose is subserved. By permitting the surplus 
waters free access to the swamps and lagoons, they act as regulators 
to the river by checking the rapidity and diminishing the height of 
its floods; while the deposits left in them by these floods are gradu- 
ally filling them up, and will finally elevate them so as to render 
them available for agriculture, : 

The great lakes at the North, which are the repositories of the 
drainage of an immense territory, afford the best example of the ad- 
vantages of such reservoirs in securing a country from the destructive 
ravages of high floods. ‘Those extensive basins receive the vast accu- 
mulations of water resulting from the heavy rains and melting snows 
of spring, and retain them until they are gradually discharged through 
the St. Lawrence. But for them, the valley of that river would 
yearly be swept by destructive floods. These lakes also serve to re- 
tain the detritus which is brought down by the tributaries, and thus 
secure the river from all injurious deposits. 

It is true, the swamps and low flat-bottomed lands of Louisiana, 
filled and covered for a considerable part of the year by the surplus 
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waters of the Mississippi, are not only useless for any agricultural 
purpose, but exert an unfavorable influence upon the health of the 
adjacent country. Protected from overflow by.the river, they might 
be subjected to the labor of the planter, and made profitable for the 
inyestment of his capital.. But the coiisequences that would cer- 
tainly follow, without improving the course of the river, should be 
considered. 

If the surplus water that now flows from the Mississippi in time of 
% flood into these swamps and lagoons, be confined within the main 
channel of the river, or rather between the longitudinal levees, the 
spring floods must necessarily rise to a greater height.- This will render 
necessary an increased elevation of the levees wherever they exist. . 

From the increased pressure of the water and exposure, these levees 
will be more subject to crevasses than before ; while, from the greater 
height of the levees, the effects of the crevasses will be more destruc- 
tive to the adjacent lands. The experience of the last few years has 
sufficiently proved that as the levees become more elevated, the 
crevasses are none the less frequent and more destructive. Every- 
thing that tends to increase the volume and elevation of the water in 
the main channel, so long as it is left unimproved, must render them 
still more so. 

The bed of the Mississippi river is rising, while the level of the 
valley, where it is protected by the levees, is stationary and has ceased 
to keep pace with it. However slow that rise may be, it is certain 
that the time must come, if the present system is continued, when the 
bottom of the bed of the river will be considerable higher. Any re- 
flecting man will, therefore, see that the levee system, notwithstanding 
the vast expenditure of labor and money necessary to keep it up, and 
the heavy yearly losses entailed upon the neighboring landed proprie- 
tors by inundations, will ultimately reach a point beyond which its 
further continuance, if practicable at all, can only be maintained at 
an enormous cost, while no care or precaution can prevent the yearly 
overflows and consequent devastation. 

As a system, therefore, the levees are defective for several reasons. 
In the first place, they contribute nothing to the improvement of the 
river—neither making its channel deeper, nor its course straighter, 
and leaving its navigable condition certainly no better than they 
found it. In the second place, by affording a temporary protection 
to the planter, they throw him into a dream of fancied security that 
prevents him from directing his attention and energy to some more 
efficient method of improving the river and obtaining permanent se- 

curity for himself. In the third place, by affording a mere temporary 
expedient to meet impending evil, they can only postpone a danger 
which is inevitable, and the coming of which will only be the more 
ruinous the longer it is delayed. 

Louis Hebert, State engineer of Louisiana, in his report to the 
legislature of that State, dated, Baton Ronge, January Ist, 1856, 
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says: ‘Jn conclusion, let us learn not to interfere with the Missis- 
sippi river. We cannot control it. Our presumptuous efforts 
against it only bring down upon as chastisement.” 

I cannot agree with this gentleman in the opinion which the above 
language seems to imply. The condition of the Mississippi is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be defective, because the advantages which it 
offers to commerce are far below what the immense volume of water 
that rolls down its channel ought, and, under skilful and judicious 
directicn, might be made, to possess. The alluvial soil through which 
it flows affords the finest facilities for accomplishing any change in 
the channel necessary for securing a proper direction and breadth, 
while the mighty volume of water discharged places in the hands 
of a skilful and experienced engineer, a power as effective and as 
easily controlled for good as for evil. The people of New-Orleans, 
both merchants and real-estate owners, are deeply interested in the 
improvement of the river, as are also the landed-proprietors along its 
banks; and all would be benefited by making the ‘waters of the 
Mississippi river to flow as fast, and as directly as possible, throngh a 
regular bed of a breadth properly adapted to its discharge. The 
cross-sation of the stream would then be less, and its own action 
would secure for itself a reduction of the level of its surface. 

Mopsix, October 17, 1859. 


ART. IX.—INDEPENDENCE OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 


One of the most important concerns in our system of government is 
to promote and secure honesty and independence in the Federal Judi- 
ciary. In fact, the most important department of our civil govern- 
ment is the Judiciary, which not only has to execute large and 
weighty trusts in deciding controversies between suitors, but is also 
charged with the interpretation of the laws, the settlement of consti- 
tutional questions, and the determination of onr liberties—both civil 
and political. Indeed, it is not extravagant to say that the fate of 
our country is involved in the character of the Judiciary, as it restrains 
the other branches of the government without efficient restraint itself, 
and adjusts the measure of our liberties without any direet and prac- 
ticable appeal from its behests. To preserve and guard, therefore, 
the purity of the Judiciary, to assure its independenee, and to chas- 
tise, as far as possible, its excesses, are duties of primary and vital 
importance, and must be so regarded by all who take a patriotic and 
cordial interest in the conduct of public affairs. 

The framers of the Constitution, anxious to take every precaution 
to secure the qualities of honesty and independence in the judicial 
office, made the appointment one for life, thus hoping to raise the 
judge above partisan influences, and to place him beyond the reach 
of temptations that might otherwise assail him. How these hopes 
have been fulfilled—on what foundations in reason and human nature 
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they were reared, it is not now our purpose to inquire. We purpose 
to treat only of the remedy for whatever malfeasance or tendency to 
tyranny there may now or ever be on the part of our Foderal Judi- 
ciary. 
While establishing the office of the federal judges for life, the 
authors of our constitutional law provided but a single remedy for 
judicial misrule and corruption. ‘This was the amotion of the judge 
by impeachment. _ The remedy is given and defined in the following 
provisions of the Constitution : 


Art. II. “See. 4.—The president, vice-president, and-all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction 
of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Art.I. “Sec. 3.—Judgment in cases'of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit, under the United States; but, the party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to. indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law.” 


It will be noticed in the first place that the remedy of impeach- 
ment is not a full one. It visits only a very inadequate punishment— 
that of removal fram and disqualification to hold office; nor does it 
restore the injured party to his rights. At best, the proceeding is a 
tedious, circumlocutory, and uncertain one—dependent, in a great 
measure, upon the leisure that Congress may afford from its ordinary 
public concerns, and requiring sacrifices of time and trouble which 
few memorialists are able to make, especially as the impeachment is 
but a single step toward the restitution of their rights. 
' It is on account of these very shortcomings of the process of im- 
peachment, and the essential difficulties which hamper its exercise, 
that the remedy should be liberally and freely granted to injured 
parties. The main proposition which we seek to sustain in this arti- 
cle is, that impeachment being the single and only safeguard which 
the Constitution has provided for the purity and integrity of the 
Judiciary, and being also at best an incomplete and troublesome pro- 
ceeding for the vindication of private rights, it should be used by 
‘Congress with vigor and effect, rather than with an unwilling and 
stinting hand. This proposition seems obvious and just. Yet, we 
are aware that views te the contrary have obtained with some of 
our public men, and have been busily disseminated by interested par- 
ties; and that an impression has been made on a large portion of the 

public that the remedy of impeachment is an odious one, that it 

tends to subdue the independence of the Judiciary, and that on this 
account it should be discouraged by Congress, except in extreme 
cases. 

Nothing, we are persuaded, could be more false and mischievous 
than these doctrines: their very plausibility makes their falseness 
more wicked and atrocious. The consequences of such doctrines 
would be to foster and encourage judicial malfeasance ; to bring the 
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remedy of impeachment into practical disuse ; to give immunity to 
crime in high places, and to apply the royal maxim—“ the king can 
do no wrong”—to one of the most important departments of, our 
republican, government. The sophistry of the argument lies in a 
single word. We want an ‘‘ independent” Judiciary ; but we do not 
mean by independence, irresponsibility. We would place our judges 
above all responsibility to party cabals and populay forums ; but we 
would not relax in one particular, or, in one degree, their responsi- 
bility to official sources. We repeat, we want, aboye all things, an 
independent Judiciary—a Judiciary accountable only to official author- 
ity, but strictly accountable to that. It is this accountability, we are 
assured, that is our only safeguard against the encroachments and 
corruptions of the judicial power that ‘steals on ;” that is to preserve 
the integrity and purity of the ermine, and to the strict, watchful, and 
jealous demands, of which we must look for the safety of private 
rights and the conservation of some:of the gravest interests of the 
country. 

Every proceeding to impeach a judge of the United States beyond 
the particular question of guilt or innocence that it involves, constitutes 
a precedent of the highest importance. .If the practice of impeach- 
ment is to be discouraged by Congress and marked with odium, be- 
cause of the sophistical argument, that it impairs the independence of 
the Judiciary, then, every time this is done, a pernicious example is 
set, and a direct encouragement offered to crimes and misdemeanors 
on the bench. If the remedy given in the Constitution itself is to. 
afford no prospect to the people of freeing themselves from a corrupt 
and arbitrary Judge, to what desperate resorts may they not be driven. 
The subject is a grave one. More important and vital, we venture to 
say, than half the questions which distract the country and divide it 
into great contending parties, is the topic of the freedom of impeachment. 

We are not arguing on abstractions: the lessons we would teach 
are urged by‘practical experiences. It is manifest to reflecting men 
that the practice of impeachment is rapidly falling into disuse ; that 
it has been so disfavored by Congress and reproached by it, that the 
victims of judicial tyranny are rather disposed to suffer in silence 
than to approach Congress as odious and hopeless petitioners. It 
will be recollected that in the proceedings of the last Congress, to- 
ward the impeachment of Judge Watrous of Texas, the same sophis- 
tical appeals we have been generally condemning were made, in that 
case, for “the independence of the Judiciary,” and strenuous efforts 
made to reproach those who asked for justice as conspirators against 
an honest and fearless administration of the law. This was, as we 
must contend, clearly wrong, unjust, and unconstitutional in spirit. 
Of the particular facts in the Watrous case, we do not propose to 
treat. With the question of his guilt or innocence we have-nothing 
to do; we commit that to the examination and sober thought of 
Congress. But we are free to reprehend those false and pernicious 
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doctrines with respect to the practice of impeachment, which, in 
connection with the Watrous case, have been widely spread over the 
country, and have impressed the public mind with dangerous force. 

We hold that the remedy of impeachment should be’ exercised with 
vigor and effect, and that such exercise instead of subduing the in- 
dependence of the Judiciary is calculated to produce nothing more 
than a salutary sense of their responsibility to official sources, and to 
encourage them to good deeds. We recognize in every proceeding 
toward the impeachment of .a judge of the United States, the set- 
ting of a public example, pregnant with good or with evil. To the 
character and force of this example it is right for the represent- 
ative of the people to attend, as well as to the particular ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence. The danger is that in attempting to 
assure the independence of the Judiciary by protecting it against 
the power of impeachment, the example may be overstepped, and 
encouragement and immunity offered to crime and corruption on 
the bench. It is this danger that we exclaim against. Itis such 
examples that should be reprehended by the people, or quickly cor- 
rected by their representatives. 

.Who now can reyert to the case of Judge Watrous and enumerate 
its peculiar circumstances—the fact that for ten years his conduct had 
been the subject of steady accusation; the fact that he had been 
charged with crimes and misdemeanors under the imposing form of a 
legislative sentence ; the fact that he had been accused by the unani- 
mous vote of one investigating committee and a moiety of another 
—and say that under these circumstances the failure to impeach him, 
because of considerations for the independence of the Judiciary, was 
not a grave error, and did not involve a baleful example, directly en- 
couraging judicial misconduct, with the almost certain hope of im- 
munity from punishment? We are aware tliat there were other 
grounds for the refusal of the last House to impeach Judge Watrous 
than a regard for the independence of the Judiciary; we are aware 
that many true and conscientious members of that House, and with 
them a portion of the committee that made the investigation, resisted 
the impeachment for a variety of reasons; but all honest observers 
of the debates in the case will recollect the clamor that was raised 
inside and outside of the House about the abstraction of an indepen- 
dent Judiciary, and what weight that idle and sophistical argument 
had in the final determination of the contest, We repeat, for our- 
selves, that we pass no opinion on the question of the Judge’s guilt or 
innocence. ' We censure the arguments which were brought to de- 
fend him; and wesay, moreover, with the sentiments of all reflect- 
ing men, ‘as we believe, to sustain us, that, whether guilty or inno- 
cent, the circumstances under which he was permitted to go back 
upon the community, without a trial, have constituted a bad example 
to go before the country, have aflorded a powerful encouragement to 
judicial malfeasance, and have established a precedent dangerous in 
the extreme to the rights and liberties of the American people. 

e 
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With respect to the importance of these precedents, and as the 
most imposing invocation we can offer to Congress to correct past ex- 
amples of indirect license, and to set future examples of judicial re- 
sponsibility, we may quote a just and timely sentiment -offered on 
the subject by the distinguished head of the present government, 
whose opinions at all times of his matured life, on matters of public 
interest, have commanded the attention of the country, and whose re- 
gard for the independence. of the Judiciary on the one hand, and the 
maintenance of its purity on the other, can neither be doubted nor 
questioned. We refer to the President of the United States on the 
trial of Judge Peck (1831). Mr. Buchanan, who was one of the 
managers, used the following remarkable language, premising that he 
“should strongly express what he strongly felt” : 


“‘T do most solemnly believe ‘that if this Judge shall escape punishment, the 
description which has often been contemptuously applied to the power of im- 
peachment, that it ‘is but the scare-crow of the Constitution, will hereafter be 
strictly just. If the power of impeachment presents no prospect to the people of 
removing an arbitrary and tyrannical judge, what will be the consequence! They 
will soon begin to inquire whether the, judicial office ought not to be limited to 
a term of years. At the commencement of this trial] I should have shrunk with 
horror from such a proposition, but if there be no other alternative, if the people 
must either be cursed during a long life with an arbitrary and oppressive judge, 
who has trampled upon their rights, or the Constitution must be so amended as to 
limit the term of office of the inferior judges, I shall choose the last alterna- 
tive as the least of two very great evils.” 


We may well pray for the aversion of the evils which Mr. Bu- 
chanan then prophesied, and which succeeding events show to be 
fearfully imminent. In the danger that threatened us then, and 
that threatens us now with the sharp distinctness of its approaching 
step, there is but one remedy, that of free and vigorous impeach- 
ment, so there is but one power in the Constitution to address our 
prayers for safety to, and that is the halls of Congress. 


ART. X.—THE NEUTRALITY LAWS AND PROGRESS. 


On the 20th of August, 1818, the Congress of the United States 
passed the law popularly known as the ‘Neutrality Law.” The 
provisions of this extraordinary statute, with respect to the military 
enterprises of the citizens of the United States are matters of noto- 
riety. 

The sections of the act upon which we design to comment, prohibit 
enlistments, or agreements to enlist, within the United States for 
foreign service, and denounce expeditions against the territory or 
dominions of foreign powers. With respect to expeditions, or mili- 
tary enterprises of this sort, the following is the language of the law: 


“Sxc. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall, within the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of the United States, begin, or set on foot, or provide, or pre- 
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pare, the means for any military expedition or enterprise, to be carried on from 
thence against the territory or dominions of any foreign prince or state, or of 
any colony, district, or people, with whom the United States are at peace, every 
pee so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be 

ned not, exceeding three thousand dollars, and imprisoned not more than three 
years.” 


It has been generally urged that the object of this law was to en- 
force and carry out those obligations of neutrality which pertaitied 
to the government. But this view is wholly illogical and erroneous. 
The law is, in fact, improperly termed a neutrality law; nothing is 
said in it of neutrality; the word does not even occur in its title, 
which is, “An act in addition to the ‘Act for the punishment of cer- 
tain crimes against the. United States,’ and to repeal the act therein 
mentioned.” The statute creates acrime or misdemeanor ; it is not 
founded upon any of the recognized obligations of international law ; 
it invents an offence new to this code, and denounces it under heavy 
and tyrannical penalties. The neutrality of the state is one thing, 
that of its citizens is another. The one is a recognized duty, grow- 
ing out of international law and custom, and recommended by the 
examples of the modern nations. The other is a tyrannical command, 
founded on no natural obligations, and is an invention of American 
legislatures, without any equal precedent or parallel in the municipal 
codes of other nations. 5 a. 

This is not merely a question of legal construction. It is even 
more than a question of civil freedom ; it involves consequences of 
the gravest and most practical character with respect to our national 
interests and our growth as a political power. Instead of confining 
the spirit and power of our citizens by such odious restrictions as 
those referred to above, it is the highest policy of our government, 
while itself remaining neutral, to give the greatest freedom to the 
military enterprises of our citizens on distant theatres, wherever these 
enterprises may be invited or tolerated by foreign nations, and are 
not merely predatory excursions. Such excursions, indeed, deserve to 
be denounced. But the monstrous law, from which we have taken 
the extract above, not only denounces these, but it prohibits, abso- 
lutely and under all circumstances, the enlistment within its terri- 
tories, or the preparation there of any expedition in the service or 
against any foreign power or peoplé, no matter if invited by or under- 
taken with the consent of the competent foreign authorities. It not only 
checks ageression and rapacity ; but it opposes all legitimate progress 
of American arms, and with them American civilization. It is here 

that the statute is offensive, and it is in respect to this provision that we 
exclaim against it as a tyrannical and retrogressive act of legislation. 
The law, within the limits referred to, is too absurd to bear argument. 
It is illogical by its own terms. / 

It will be observed that the law is not intended to operate against 
unassociated individuals: For it to operate thus would be to with- 
hold the right of expatriation, a right recognized by our own, as well 
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as all liberal governments of modern times. But the terms of the 
law itself are sufficiently definite on this point. There must clearly 
be. an association or an organization to bring the case within 
the prohibition of the section quoted above as constituting the mate- 
rial part of the law. 

Now ‘the questions naturally and forcibly oecurs, if it is not 
»the duty of individuals to keep at home and maintain their’ neu- 
trality, how can this be made the duty of numbers, or even of 
organized bands of individuals. Surely the mere fact of an organi- 
zation, or the mere circumstance of numbers, cannot change a princi- 
ple which is essentially the same. The movement, indeed, may be 
given greater noteriety by numbers, and may be made more imposing 
by an organization ; but these are circumstances which cannot affect, 
because'they do not reach the question of duty,. which is as much 
involved in the case of an individual, as in hundreds of individuals. 

We are aware that; inwée are some persons so easily impressed by 
circumstances as to take the opinion that when, not individuals, but 
a company of individuals, emigrate to take up arms abroad, the move- 
ment, in some way which they cannot exactly explain, involves the 
government and has its countenance and complicity ; but this is 
wholly illogical. The government has no more moral or natural 
right to restrain numbers of individuals than a single one ; and it no 
more gives freedom or privilege to many, because they are many, than 
to one. We admit that the government would have the right, not 
only under .the special statute we are commenting: upon, but under 
the public law, to restrain and to punish a mere raid or predatory . 
expedition. So, too, it would have the right to punish a single pirate 
or lawless adventurer. We only claim, that, as the government has 
no right, and does not pretend to have any right, to restrain a single 
unassociated individual from military emterprises abroad which are 
consented to or tolerated by the foreign authorities, so it has properly 
no right to restrain organized numbers of individuals from enterprises 
to be conducted ‘on the same conditions. 

As our views on the vexed subject of neutrality are original, and 
not copied from any sect or leaders in the party polities of the country, 
it may be well to sum them up, and place them in juxtaposition as a 
number or series of general principles : 

1. Neutrality is the duty of the state or government, founded upon 
the obligations of international law, or rather of international comity. 
It isa duty recommended, too, by those considerations of republican 
policy which limit and restrain the action of the government, while 
they enlarge the freedom. of the individual. 

2. Neutrality is not the duty of the individual citizen. It cannot 
be naturally or logically predicated of him; it can only be predicated 
of political communities. To impose ‘‘ neutrality” on the individual 
citizen would be to shut him up in a territorial prison, to deprive him 
of his free will, and to destroy all the personal attributes in him, and 
make him a chattel of the government. 
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3. As neutrality is not the duty of the individual, neither can it 
logically be the duty of bands or companies of individuals, who 
should, therefore, be allowed to assemble, organize, and enlist freely 
for foreign military enterprises. 

4, But although individuals and companies of individuals may be 
naturally and justly free to prosecute military enterprises abroad, 
they must do it with the agreement and consent of the foreign state 
in whose service or under whose auspices they take up arms. ‘They 
are certainly not free to impose or precipitate themselves upon any 
people, for this would be in vivlation of the integrity of a nation’s 
territory and a natural crime. This, in short, would be lawless, 
rapacious, piratical, and properly branded by the ignominious term 
of Filibusterism. 

We have no defence to offer for “filibusterism” properly so- 
called. But we do defend. the cause of American progress, and 
maintain the doctrine that our citizens slut be allowed to freely 
enlist and emigrate for foreign military service, whenever legitimate, 
opportunities may offer ; and 'that the government has no just right: to 
restrain their actions in this respect, or to hold an inquisition into 
the motives which prompt them.: Means and opportunities such as 
these, to impart into foreign countries American influences, to 
sow there the seeds of our civilization, and to extend, by the 
bold and hardy enterprise of our citizens, their ideas and institu- 
tions, are not to be recklessly cut off or denounced. It is the 
cause of legitimate American progress we defend, and in. thate® 
cause surely there should be no abridgment of liberty, or repres- 
sion of the spirit of adventure. 

A few words here of the advances in the progress of our: coun- 
try to its present stage of prosperity and power, 

In the early construction of our system of government there 
seem to have been no anticipations seriously indulged of the 
future extension, progress, and greatness of the American na- 
tion. ‘Thus the system of the government, as originally modeled, 
“was of the most bald simplicity. There was nothing provided in 
the Constitution for a ministry or an “administration” (as the 
loose and incorrect American term is), to share the burden and 
responsibilities of the government with the President, who was 
considered by the early founders of ‘the little republic equal to 
sustain all the labors and cares of the government, with the assist- 
ance of mere clerks or secretaries, and without the advice of 
ministers. All relations with foreign powers were to be limited 
as much as possible; the little republic was thought to have no 
concern in the affairs of Europe, and our foreign diplomacy was 
reduced to a simplicity that. now appears almost shameful and mean. 

Indeed, it is a curious fact, and one we believe not generally 
known, that neither in the Constitution nor in the early practice of 
the government was any provision made for a diplomatic service, 
through the offices of ambassadors: and ministers resident. 
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How changed is now the condition of our country, since the days 
when our early statesmen abnegated the practice of diplomatic inter- 
course by ambassadors. Now we have the most magnificent territory 
of any nation in the world; and now we have established diplomatic 
relations not only with all the states of Europe, but with the. most 
distant and exclusive nations on the globe. 

But, with all this immense growth and progress, one stumbling- 

lock has, moréthan all open and other opposition, embarrassed the 
career ,of the United States; and this has been an improvident law 
of the government itself. We refer tothe “neutrality law,” which 
we have already commented upon at some considerable length. By 
this law our country has been, in a great measure, incapacitated from 
availing itself of the relations that the Spanish-American republics, 
and the anarchical peoples in our Southern neighborhood, naturally 
bear to us. These republics are decadent—dead members of the 
American system. They must, sooner or later, succumb to ruin, and 
whatever destiny awaits them in the wreck and loss'of their nation- 
ality. Our government might easily absorb them; but its duty is 
neutrality—and that duty it has executed in the face of temptations 
which none of the modern powers have ever withstood. But it is 
not the duty of our government, gratuitously to place a stumbling- 
block in its own career of greatness. It is not its duty to restrain 
and prevent its citizens from carrying American influences into the 
neighboring republics, from engaging in the service of such republics, 
and from infusing American sentiment into the hearts of their peoples. 

It is clear that the great opening by which American influences are 
to enter into the republics of Mexico and Central America, is to be by 
the engagement of our countrymen in their military service. These 
countries are incessantly engaged in war ; their military forces are being 
constantly diminished. They want soldiers; and an abundant ma- 
terial to supply the demand is at their doors. American volunteers 
should be free to go there—free to go wherever opportunity beckons 
to enterprise. We insist upon the repeal of the neutrality Jaw so far 
as this—not that our countrymen should be free to force themselves 
and to prey upon any country, but that they should be free in the 
character of soldiers to carry and establish abroad those legitimate 
American influences, to which we must look for the securing and 
hastening of our destiny on the great American isthmus. 

We do not look to the accomplishment of that destiny by force. 
We look to its accomplishment through the natural influences of 
American populations. ' We only insist that we should be free to 
plant those populations, by the powerful inducements of military ser- 
vice abroad, in the heart of every nation that invites them. 

Let, then, the intrusive stumbling-block be removed. Let the 
legitimate career of the United States be unarrested and unembar- 
rassed. Let us, in short, fulfil the destiny that Nature has appointed 
for us, without anticipating if by violence on the one hand, or for- 

- feiting it by inaction on the other. 
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1.—IMMENSE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR FOREIGN. TRADE. 


Tue United States Economist, an admirable commercial authority, thus com- 
ments upon this subject :—The development which has been given to the foreign 
trade of the couniy since the tariff of 1856 came into operation, may be seen 
in the following table of the leading exports, the specie movement, the net impor- 


tation of goods, and the duties collected in each year of the present ad valorem 
tariff : \ : , 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CUSTOMS’ REVENUES. 
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“It is observable‘ that the import and consumption of goods followed the increasé 
of domestic exports, as a matter of course. The year 1847 was that of large ex- 
ports of breadstuffs, as. well.as of the operation of the present ad valorem tariff 
in that year, the value of breadstuffs exported increased $41,000,000, and the 
aggregate value of exports $49,000,000, while the imports of goods increased 
but $6,000,000, and the federal revenue showed no increase. The explanation is 
found in the specie column, which shows over $24,000,000 imported in that year. 
In 1848 the gold discoveries reversed that state of things, and the United States 
became gold producers, but not considerable exporters until 1851, in which year 
cotton rose in exportable value, carrying the aggregate domestic exports to an 
extraordinary high figure. This was enhanced by the gold exports, and the result 
was an importation of goods in return, which produced an unexampled revenue. 
In 1852, the value of cotton fell materially, and breadstuffs did not increase, in- 
volving a decline in imports of goods and of revenue. In the year ending June, 
1853, there was.a recovery in the exports of breadstufts and cotton, carrying the do- 
mestic exports to a very high figure, although the gold export declined as a conse- 
quence of the larger exports of breadstufis and cotton. The proceeds of these 
latter having been sufficient, with railroad investments, to keep the balance in favor 
of the interior, setting the current in that direction, and at the close of the year 
leaving the government with $23,000,000 in its vaults. The fiscal year of 1854 
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set in with an enormous deficit in the crops of France and England. The usual 
wants of the latter had been about 64,000,000 bushels, of which France supplied 
half, leaving both countries dependent on third markets for about 80,000,000 
bushels. In that year, however, the two countries required 170,000,000 
bushels. The United States exported all they could spare at high prices, and in 
the winter of 1854 exorbitant prices were obtained in New-York. The exports 
of domestic products reached an unparalleled figure, and the government col- 
lected upon the returned proceeds, the largest amount of customs it ever 
received. In 1855, the United States crop failed, and prices were ‘very high. 
The improved products of the suceeeding years admitted of still greater exports 
of breadstuffs, while cotton rose to an unprecedented figure, making an aggre- 
gate of exports of domestic products far in excess of any former one. This up- 
ward movement culminated in 1857, which was the year of the largest exports 
ever made of domestic produce, including specie, as it was the last year of the 
operation of the tariff of 1846. The year 1858 opened with a panic, originated 
in the stock market, but the series of bad harvests abroad seemed to have ter- 
minated, and a series of good crops, which cut off the American demand, set in. 
The figure for breadstuffs and provisions has declined greatly, but.cotton and 
gold mark higher figures than before. The revenue of the government has 
been materially disturbed, however, by the low rates of duties under the present 
tariff, and there seems little chance that for the next few years at least, the unaided 
action of the customs will overtake the expenditures of the government. The 
value of cotton rises in the double ratio of larger quantities and higher prices, 
and this development is greatly aided by the cheap food, cheap money and trans- 
’ portation of Europe, which usually eompensates in increased purchases of cot- 
ton for diminished demand for food. The value has increased 100,000,000 in 
ten years, and the prospect for the next ten is far more satisfactory than 
was the.prospect at the close of the Mexican war. The Continent of Europe 
was then plunged in a political chaos which threatened the very existence of 
_ civilization. At this moment national interests are apparently consolidated on 
a permanent and favorable footing ; commercial liberality seems to be the rule 
of governmental policy, while abundant harvests and abundant capital, with mul- 
tiphed means of communication, seem to offer the broadest foundation for a new 
period of commercial and industrial prosperity. If the value of cotton has 
tripled in the last ten years, it may reasonably be expected to show the same 
progressiof in the next ten years. yt I : 
The annual product of gold does not increase, but it is to be remarked, that 
in the first six years of the gold discovery, the amount in the United States ac- 
mulated, in other words, the product was more than the export. In the last 
three years the reverse has been the case, and the amount in the country under- 
goes reduction. This seems to result from financial operations, independent of 
the operations of commerce. During the years of railroad excitement, capi- 
tal flowed toward this country and to the West for investment, carrying with it the 
current of the metals. Since the panic the reverse has been the case, and even 
the large exports of produce has not sufficed to redress the adverse balance 
caused by financial transactions. 


2.—SHIP-BUILDING AT THE SOUTH—PENSACOLA NAVY-YARD: 


A brief examination will show that we have many advantages over Northern 
yards. Our ships are built of live oak frames and white oak bottoms, and 
yellow pine is extensively used in beams, decks, earlins, plankshear, air streaks, 
&e., &e. The live-oak frames are cut in Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, and can 
be placed at this yard ata less cost, than at any other navy-yard in the country ; 
and the finest yellow pine timber in the world, and which costs in Northern 
yards from thirty-five to forty dollars per thousand, is placed at this yard from 
the adjoining mills, at about seventeen dollars. White oak may be placed here 
.at the same price that it can be had at Northern yards. These are very impor- 
tant considerations. 


a 
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_ In climate, too, we enjoy peculiar advantages, enabling mechanics to work all 
the year round in the open air, rainy days excepted ; while it also enables us to 
dispense with that most expensive structure in other yards, a ship-house. 
hese advantages have greatly contributed to the remarkable results, so credi- 

able to the Pensacola yard, to which we have galled public a Paes but it 
were unjust to all concerned, were we not to say that alt these advantages would 
have ee failed to produce them, had they not been guided and controlled by 
professional skill, and zealous and faithful industry. To the acting Naval Con- 
structor, Mr. Porter, aided by the chiefs of the several branches of industry at 
the yard, and their workmen, is the government indebted for these vessels. ‘The 
Navy Department pe him the distinguished compliment, of selecting from all 
the plans submitted, his design and model of the Seminole ; and the manner in 
which he has executed his conception, reflects credit upon himself and the De- 
partment. 

The Seminole belongs toa new style of American war-ships, not, as yet, 
found in any other navy; a ship which, with a most formidable and destructive 
battery, has sufficient tonnage and power to circumnavigate the globe—while, at 
the same time, she can enter nearly every commercial port and every harbor of 
our country, and can be maintained at about one third the expense of an ordi- 
nary steam sloop-of-war.—Tribune, Pensacola. 


8.—SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 
BY EMANUEL WEISS. 


Abolitionism, in Old as well as in New England, is of equivocal nature, and 
serves mainly to cover commercial and political purposes ; if otherwise, the 
British long ago would have bestowed the merited attention also upon slave 
trade in the Red Sea. Fora quarter of a century English mail steamers, freighted 
with lay and churchmen passengers of this high-spirited nation, run monthly, 
nay weekly, through the narrow channel which ‘astly might be called one of the 
arteries of British power and trade. Is it possible that the officers and passen- 
gers of these. steamers haye remained ignorant of the fact that the tiny crafts, 
with the huge laten sails, which daily, between Rab el Mandeb and Ras Mo- 


’ hamet, cross their wake, are not filled also with passengers—the orphans and 


widows of murdered fathers and husbands? Kidnapping and selling of children” 
is bad enough, yet it is worse that the mighty of the earth should remain indif- 
ferent spectators to a scandalous trade, which delivers thousands of them annu- 
ally into the hands of miscreants—the lineal descendants of the Edomites—who 
in the long run of all-purifying time could or would not clear themselves of the 
beastly vices of which the decalogue renders so shuddering an account! Com- 
pared with this trade of children, the sale of full-grown negroes to Christian 
planters for the cultivation of the soil, is rather a meritorious action. And Aden 
and Perim, covered with the flag of the holy dragon killer, are ‘called the keys 
to the sea whence these atrocities are committed and permitted, As many as 
three thousand children are carried annually to the shores of the Red Sea, 
mostly from the Galla nation, which, like the ancient Numides and their descend- 


‘ants in Northern Africa, notwithstanding their dark hue, belong to the Caucasian 


race. The Galla offer beautiful specimens of the human kind, and the women of 
that race rank with the Turks next to the Circassians. The Galli believe in a 
Great Spirit (Waak), but unfortunately in no mediator between God and man, 
and are therefore taxed as infidels by their neighbors, the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan, true believers of Abyssinia. These: latter so believe themselves entitled 
to make game of the Galla heathens, who furnish them the means of barter with 
the Turkish settlements on the coast. , 
The Turks in Zeyla, Massawah and Suakin, in spite of the Tauzeemat (or ordi- 
nance) which abolished the slave trade, but lately legalized it with an export 
duty of $7 50 per head ; $2 50 were to be paid for the custom-house receipts 
(Raftich), and half a dollar the governor (Kaimakan) levies himself under the 
plea of brokerage (delala). So I found it a year ago in Massawah, where both 
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the English and the French keep consular agents. Half the revenues in these 
places are derived from the slave trade. ~Also some seyen thousand negro chil- 
dren from Soahel (east coast of Africa) are annually imported into Arabia. The 
import duty on slaves in the ports of the Yemon, when unaccompanied by Raftich, 
is $1,25 per head on negroes and $4 on Gail aslaves; in Djudda it is 12 per cent. 
on the market value. The Kaimakans of Massawah and Suakin have constant 
orders for slavés on hand from their superiors in Djudda and Stambul, so they 
make always the first choice, and dt their own price of course, from every trans- 
‘port of slaves from the interior, beforé they are allowed to enter the market. 

I never saw in the slave bazaars of Upper Egypt and the coast of the Red Sea 
a slave of man’s age. Girls, before their puberty, are worth half as much again 
as such who have attained it, and who are called Baleea, Boys of eighteen or 
twenty are quite unsaleable. The brighter the skin and the smoother the hair 
the higher the value of the slave girl. Such Galla girls of yellow tint and 
smooth hair, called Seedama, are highly appreciated by the Turks and Arabs, 
although they are considered unbending and proud. ; 

The slave trade in the Red Sea is chiefly in the hands of the Hadrami mer- 
chants, who are very enterprising and fond of travelling ; they are met in all the 
cities of the East ; their propensity for acquisition admits neither prodigality nor 
liberality. The Hadrami marries early ; desire of gain may lead him off for a 
while from his herd, but never will he forsake it, nor would he dare to pollute it 
with wives and children from foreign countries. Tradition lays the birth-place 
of the antediluviah patriarch Hut in the Hadramaout. The inhabitants of this 
country, the Hadrami, consider it inferior to none in holiness, and will allow 
neither, Franks nor Turks to pollute it with their presence. The Hadrami are 
extremely fanatical, and are as well the authors of the late Djudda murders, as 
they were of the attempted assassination of both Turks and Christians, in the 
Hedjass, three years ago. 

The negro children are generally kept for household work, and are therefore 
treated with less indulgence than aN Galla; they are very frequently ill-treated, 
and live only on the refuse of the frugal Arab: board. ‘ i 

The voyage of an Arab slave vessel from Zanzibar to Djudda during the south- 
west monsoon takes about forty-five days. Coarse food, and cold nights, espe- 
cially toward the end of the voyage, create dysentery and erysipelas, also small- 
pox requently thin the number of little passengers in the crowded boats; their 
mortality in this passage is caleulated” by the slave dealers as being one third. 
The passage of a negro child—board consisting of corn and dried fish inclusive— 
costs $2, and is paid on the survivors only. The average price of such a child 
on the coast is about $10, which by the mortality during the passage is raised 
to $15. To this have to be added $2 for passage, $5 for import duty in Djudda, 
and one dollar more for brokerage ; which brings the final cost of the slave to 
$25 in the Arabian ports. The average price of a healthy negro slave, not over 
fifteen years of age, in the port of Djudda, is about $40; but many of the sur- 
vivors, having suffered more or less during the passage, do not even reach this 
average, and so the profits in this trade are not very important we see. In some 
parts of the coast I was told, such children may be got as low as five dollars a 
piece. 

Negro girls not particularly handsome do not bring more than boys, whereas 
Galla girls are worth half as much again as boys of their race: The average 
pues of a Galla girl of ten or twelve years of age in Djudda was, in February, 
ast year, when I left this place, $75, and of a boy, $50; in Massawah the same 
were worth $60 for one and $40 the other, and in Adjaa, the capital of the Abys- 
sinian province, Tigreh, $30 and $20. Of this latter price the kidnapper on the 
borders receives hardly one half, because also here the violent and unnatural 
change of soil and climate creates numberless victims. On the seashore the 
mortality ceases ; also the short passages to the Arabian coast are not dangerous, 
so much less so as the Galla slaves are far better cared for than the negroes; they, 
are also very seldom punished or ill-treated, because frequently such Galla slaves 
have the stoical courage to famish themselves to death in such cases. 
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Most of the Galla slaves are obtained by “ Razzias” of the Abyssinian border 
chieftains of Christian faith, and many are kidnapped by strolling thieves of 
Moslem faith. Moslems only busy themselves in this trade, the Christian Abys- 
sinians abstain from it, not from moral nor religious principles, but only because 
slave property would not be safe in their hands among the Mohammedan popula- 
tion of the seacoast. : 

One third of the population of Abyssinia stands to the Moslem faith, and con- 
sequently to the upholding of the slave trade, because Mohammed in his book of 
: books (the Koran) designs it as a means to propagate his creed. Already seve- 
ral tribes of the great Galla nation have become converted to the Islam by prose- 
lites returned from bondage. The Mohammedan slave dealer considers it his duty 
to teach every new acquisition as fast as possible the articles of his confession - 
in the Arabian language, which consists of but nine words, and as soon as the 
slave is able to repeat them he is considered a Moslem. The Koran forbids the 
infidel to marry, or what amounts to the same thing, to purchase a Moslem 
woman. The Turks, who are not over scrupulous in articles of faith nor in any- 
thing else, permit strangers (Franks and Greeks) in the Red Sea to purchase as 
many slaves as they can, which has been done to the great scandal of the “ faith- 
ful,” who did not forget to revenge this sacrilegious act in the late Djudda butch- 
_ ery on the slave women of the Greek merchants and their offsprings. 

Two rival powers reign actually over Abyssinia; Negoon Taddrus (Emperor 
Theodore) the one, and Negussi the other; both Christians are averse to the 
slave trade, but none dare to begin with abolitionism for fear of bringing the Mos- 
lem ee of the population to a man against him in the field of contest with his 
rival. 

Three years ago the abolition of the slave trade was openly proclaimed by 
authority of the Sultan both in Massawah and Suakin, the principal slave marts 
in the Red Sea. This was done with little or no good will, only to please the 
“ Alhes,” and now as the danger is past, the same are told that this part of the 
Tanzeermar is contrary to the Islam, and cannot be thought of being enforced in 
the very cradle of the Moslem faith. 

One tenth part of the naval power lavished by the “generous” British in the 
suppression of the slave trade on the west coast of Africa would be sufficient to 
put a final stop to a real nuisance on the opposite coast of the same continent. 
Unfortunately this nuisance hurts not the material interests of British commerce 

_and colonies, and so the matter is left quietly to its course. ; 

English subjects and ‘“proteges” in the Red Sea keep slaves under the very 
eyes of their Consuls, in defiance of the law, constructed on the famous principle, 
that there is no sale where there are no purchasers. Banian merchants from 
British India established in the ports of the Yemen (who own a great. deal of 
shipping in those parts), man their vessels to a great extent with slaves, in spite 
of the Christian or English law, whereas they are very strict in the observance 
of the dogma of the metempsycose, and never allow their craft to be polluted 
with dried fish or cowhides. These facts are known to every English official in 
the Arabian Gulf, in Suez, Djudda, and Aden, but they dare not tear off the veil 
since it is not in the interest of their government. 


4—MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA LOOKING TO DIRECT TRADE. 
A memorial has recently been prepared, asking from the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, such legislation as it is thought will foster and encourage her foreign 


commerce. We give:'the memorial entire : . 

The undersigned citizens of Virginia, respectfully represent, that they wish to 
see Virginia commercially free and independent, which is her right, vouchsafed to her 
by the bountiful hand of nature, and permitted to her by the laws and constitu- 
tion under which we live; but a right and inestimable privilege, the enjoyment 
of which your petitioners respectfully represent, she has for nearly a century 
been debarred of by the neglect of her own sons, to whom she has heretofore 
intrusted the power of legislation. To satisfy your honorable body of the very 
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low ebb to which our foreign direct commerce has sunk, we submit the follow- 
ing facts, derived from the Census of 1850: (The commerce of Virginia and 
Maryland prior to the Revolution, is calculated together.) * 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 


Imported in 1750....... PR Aee maa te oie @ oheaees . £849,419 
: in) RIGO xe cies i fice eet ere 605,882 
itl, 177. Oak arene eae eae Stiee Medel Ox 
VIRGINIA. - 
Imported in 1830......... Widaetec oeetaen cletr $405,735 
1Hl840)) oe sce ies Sette a eer 545,085 
ia LS50aee sae Mod x bate lolaer ». 426,599 
NEW-YORK. 
Imported in 1760...... 222... +s eccese- . £267,180 
In 7 GOS See oe eee see 480,106 
p biked WAGE Usk weonenc Seieied sta SA ean 475,991 
IN“1S30 Vie eee eee $35,624,070 
in" 18407 Gene eae SSE oe ae 60,440,750 
baw ARS EO Aigge sc Hig ane cn at SCION 111,123,224 


These figures disclose to us a most lamentable spectacle. We present to thé 
world a State which has sunk from the first commercial emporium on the 
Western continent, into a State which, in the year 1850, was too low to enter 
into a comparison with New-York. . 

one imports and exports stand for the year 1750 as compared with New-York, 
as follows : 


VIRGINIA "AND MARYLAND. NEW-YORKE. 
Exports. Imports. Exports, . Imports. 
£508,989. £349,419. $35,682. £267,130. 


A century has elapsed, and the condition of things is as follows. In the year 
1850 : ; ; 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. NEW-YORK. 
Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
$10,382,999. $6,550,800. $52,712,789. $111,123,524. 


Comment upon these facts is unnecessary—our business is with the remedy ; 
and conscious that there is a remedy within the limits of the constitution, we 
appeal to ‘hes for a redress of grievances; we point out the act of 1856, sec. 
14, upon the subject of merchants’ licenses, as a measure which in its practical 
operations, is detrimental to our commercial independence ; by this act, if an 
article is brought into Virginia from another State by one of our merchants in 
a large quantity, and is sold by him to the jobbers in such quantities as they 
may need, and then sold by the jobber to'the retailer, of whom one of your 
petitioners buys it, and this is the usual course which merehandise takes, this 
article thus sold, pays three separate State taxes, while, if the retailer, who 
generally supplies the consumer, will go into any other State and there procure 
his supplies, and bring them into Virginia and sell them to one of your pe- 
titioners, it would pay but ome State tax. ‘The policy by which Virginia pays 
every retailer within her limits a bonus of from one to two State taxes to aban- 
don his own State and those who are pursuing a lawful calling in it, to go be- 
yond her limits to find the supplies requisite and necessary for his sales, does 
seem to your petitioners to be unwise, and indefensible under any“ pretext 
or for any purpose, especially when this course benefits Yankee ship-owners and 
Yankee merchants in the Northern States, where there is a powerful party 
arrayed in open hostility to a description of property in which your petitioners 
are largely interested, 
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That the enactments of your honorable body, when bottomed upon correct 
prmsipiee, upon commercial subjects, are calculated to produce the most bene- 

cial results, we state the following facts: In the year 1856, an act was passed 
by the Legislature, by which a merchant who imported from abroad into our 
State, and paid duties at any custom-house in Virginia upon his importations, 
obtained credit on his sales to the amount of the value of the goods and the 
duties thus paid. In 1856, the year prior to the passage of this act, there was 
brought into this State ‘from abroad, 5,960 bags of coffee ; within four years, 
this sum has risen to more than six times the importation in 1855 ; so that for 
the year ending July 1, 1859, the eustom-house returns at Richmond alone, 
make the number of bags of coffee imported directly, 36,653. 

‘Your petitioners could cite many other facts, and presertt many other consider- 
ations, which, in their judgment, might be quite as pertinent, but we have 
stated that we desire a direct foreign intercourse with those who consume our 
products, and we wish such goods as we consume to be brought as directly from 
those who produce them in our own waters. We wish to see Virginia com- 
mercially independent. . It is our birthright as citizens of the State, and we ask 
that all laws militating against her commercial independence be repealed, and 
such acts passed as are prudent and constitutional for the perfecting of this 
result. And having stated imperfectly our grievances, we leave the subject in 
Nee ae of those who by our laws and constitution compose the correct 
tribunal. « 


5.—COMPARATIVE LOSSES ON AMERICAN SHIPS AND FREIGHTS, 
AND ON CARGOES, DURING THE YEAR 1858, BY SHIPWRECK. 


I.—Losses on Ships and Freights. 


Ships. Steamers. | Barques. Brigs. Schooners. Total. 

January........ $361,200 $30,800 | $106,000 $39,700 $59,250 | $597,550 
February 541,500 51,000 99,800 56,260 113,100 861,660 
Marchci ste <4: 340,800 397,000 85,800 57,150 73,600 954,350 
SAWP cies tes wis 874,000 126,000 194,500 98,000 «| 64,800 767,300 
May .-- 495,000 | ~ 57,000 148,700 24,800 47,300 772,800 
279,009 238,500 30,000 50,500 47,850 645,850 

390,000) fF sewaee 110,000 14,000 32,000 * 646,000 

madres 353,500 305,500 114.000 29,500 53,300 855,800 
September......| © 237,500 275.000 87,000 59 000 39,600 698,100 
October......... 321,000 135,000 71,000 21.700 -123,100 | | 671,800 
November 868,500 507,000 220,000 148,700 123,700 | °1,867,000 
December......+ 868,000 46,000 466,000 106,300 188,800 | 1,670,100 
Total.......-.| $5,430,000 |$2,168,800 | $1,643,400 $705,610 $961,400 {$10,909,210 
—= 

II.—Losses on Cargoes. 
Ship~ Steamers. | Barques. Brigs. Schooners, Total. 

January.... ..- $148,000 $15,000 $111,500 $61,000 $11,800 $347,300 

February ...---- 314,500 54,000 14,500 10,800 41,300 435,100 

Mareh... s+ s-- 171,200 1,252,009 88,000 22,700 21,200 1,555,600 

iN eth Gteersare 511,000 38,000 89,000 148,800 67,600 854,400 

May, cc ccee-ncces 733,800 111,000 55,000 40,500 51,900 992,200 

DUNG seis nevis es 260,000 375,000 6,000 11,400 10,500 662,900 

July. ....---2- 196,000 eoeree 85.000 10,000 49,460 340,460 

August..-..-+ 346.000 6,000 210,000 12,000 10,700 584,700 
September...... 271,000 460,000 185,000 16,900 18,300 950,800 
October..-.. 287,000 230,000 40,700 15,300 99,300 672,300 

Noyember.. 595,600 105,000 "98:000 124,700 53,600 976,900 

December....... 253,000 161,000 200,000 168,600 64,500 847,100 
Cargoes......... 4,087,100 | 2,807,000 | 1,182,700 641,800 500,660 | 9,219,260 
Vessels...0.20++- 5,430,000 | 2,168,800 | 1,643,400 705,610 961,400 | 10,909,210 
Total sages $9,517,100 | $4,975,800 | $2,826,100 | $1,347,410 | 1,462,060 |$20,128,470 
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Estimate of Disasters for the Year 1857. 


Z| 3 ae 
3° ° 3 a 8 
7) hs) . oo a a my aS 
4 =| ie a 8 "2 oe a 
t= 3s mA s a n A ~ 
° 2 “4 $ = as]  » °: 
1S) < ey n A = ro) S 
Steamers 
Ships.... 


Barques. 

IBEIGS soe os : eh lclseyole al é 2 

Schoonerseececenwtenscccsessteecsetn il tee 33 14 93 | 54 17 | 384 667 
Potel creak caterer taL 162 | 91 66 | 207 | 247 “87 | 758 |1,558 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


1.—PLANTERS’ CONVENTION AT NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Amona the resolutions adopted by this body recently, were the following, 
offered by Mr. T. J. Hudson, of Mississippi : 


Whereas, The great mass of the South are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and as agriculture is the basis of our social and political stability, and the great 
element of our strength and power; and whereas, experience has demonstrated 
the immense valte of State and County Agricultural Associations in promoting 
improvement, by stimulating a spirit of investigation and inquiry, as to our wants 
and the best means of supplying them; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the several Southern States the establish- 
ment of a State Board of Agriculture, with auxiliary County Societies, and that 
a committee of five be appointed to prepare a plan, and respectfully urge its 
adoption by the Southern States. 

Resolved, That regarding Planters’ Conventions of the South as of great value, 
it should be the duty of the State Boards to appoint, annually, delegates to at- 
tend at such time and place as may be designated. 

Resolved, That the place of hoiding these Conventions ought to be changed 
from year to year, and hereafter provision should be made for an exhibition of 
Southern industry at our annual meetings. ; 

Resolved, That, regarding the collection of ‘agricultural statistics as of the 
greatest importance, we recommend to the several Southern States a plan for 
the annual collection of agricultural statistics, and for their publication, and that 
a committee of five be appointed to prepare a plan. 

Resolved, That a plan should be adopted and here urged on the Agricultural 
Boards of the Southern States, by which semi-monthly reports of the growing 
cotton crops could be had from every county in the South. : 


The following resolutions, offered by Col. S. R. Cockrill, of Nashville, were 
also adopted : 


Whereas, There are*now many conflicting opinions on the subject of retlaim- 
ing the great alluvial deposit of the Mississippi river, and some of its lower trib- 
utaries ; now, therefore, to aid in solving these difficulties, and rendering a 
value to the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Illinois and Kentucky, 

Be it Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, to set forth to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, the importance and propriety of an 
application to the Navy Department, or to the President, for an order to Com- 
mander Maury, to select as many Corps of Engineers as may be necessary, and . 
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with these to proceed to the valley of the Mississippi, and make a full and com- 
plete survey of the whole valley and river from St. Louis to New-Orleans. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to instruct the said 
Engineers to make a diagram of the valley and river—to collect all the evidence 
on the subject of all overflows of the présent century—to embrace all the Me- 

 teorological observations made in the water-shed, drained by the Mississippi ; ‘also 
to report the influence of the known wind currents, and upon this evidence to 
base an opinion upon the practicability of the present system of leveeing the 
river, or what other plan is less expensive or more certain in accommplishing 
the object. 

Resolved, That the States mentioned, and the cities, counties, and parishes 
slong the river, be requested to take action on the subject, and signify their 
willingness to contribute a pro rata compensation to Commander Maury for the 
service, while in progress and after completion. 

Resolved, That the report, with the evidence, maps, and diagrams of the river 
and valley, be printed for the use of the States named. _ 

Resolved, That the Committee named in the first resolution be authorized and 
requested to embrace in their application to the members of Congress any other 
oe to be reported upon, which they may deem proper and expedient. 

; esolved, That this Convention recommend the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural Periodical, to be devoted to the dissemination of useful knowledge con- 
cerning the cultivation, products, and, best modes of improving. the alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi and its tributaries. ; ; 
Resolved, That this .periodical be devoted to both the cotton and sugar in- 
terests in the Mississippi valley. . 
_ Resolved, That this Convention recommend the cultivators of the alluvial lands. 
to sustain such a publication ; and suggests, New-Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis 
or St. Louis, as points suitable for the office of said periodical. ‘ 


The following resolutions, offered by Col. Dabney Minor, of Mississippi, were 
adopted : c 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to draft a Constitution and 

‘by-laws for the government of the Southern Planters’ Convention, to be submit- 
ted for adoption at its next annual meeting. a 

Resolved, That the Bureaus of Tennessee and Mississippi be requested to 
memorialize their respective State Legislatures to pass an act, requiring the 
sheriff or other officers of each county to make to said Bureaus accurate month! 
reports of the state of the crops in their respective countiés. Also to obtain 
as accurate statistical information in relation to the cotton, corn; wheat and to- 
bacco crops, and the number of stock and pork hogs, as‘possible, and make an 
annual report to said Bureaus, by them to be published. 

Resolved, That we recommehd to the Agricultural Boards of the South the 
establishment and support of a weekly and monthly journal in each State, de- 
voted to the objects of their organization. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due to the Nashville press, 
and the press of the South, for their aid in getting up this Convention, and we 
ey ask their co-operationan carrying out the great object in view. 

esolved, That the press of the city of Nashville, and of the South generally, 
be respectfully requested to publish the proceedings of this Convention. 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourns, it adjourn to meet in the town 
of Holly Springs, Mississippi, on the first Monday of October, 1860. 

The President of the Convention then announced the Committees required 
under the several resolutions, 4s follow : 


1. Committee to prepare a plan and urgé its adoption on the Southern States 
—Dr. Minor Lamar, Mississippi; Dr. Matt Clay, Brookville, Mississippi; T. 
B. Rutherford, Mount Bethel, South Carolina; Gen. Wm. Brazelton, New Mar- 
ket, Tennessee; William T, Farley, Cellenville, Tennessee. 

2. Committee to collect cotton and other statistics, &c.—Col. John Pope, 
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Memphis, Tennessee ; Dr. A. Jackson, Jackson, Tennessee; T. E. B. Pegeus,~ 
Oxford, Mississippi ; Hon. John Belton O’Neal, Newberry, South Carolina ;A., 
Sowell, Trenton, Tennessee. j i 

8. Committee to memorialize Congress, ete.—Col. S. R. Cockrill, Nashville, 
Tennessee ; J. 8. Claybrook, Triune, Ténnessee ; D. Minor Lamar, Mississippi ; 
R. B. Hurt, Jackson, Tennessee. 

4. Committee to draft constitution and by-laws, ete.—T. J. Hudson, Lamar, 
Mississippi; James E. Sanders, Mobile, Alabama; Richard Peters, Atlanta, 
Georgia; S..R. Cockrill, Nashville, Tennessee; Dr. Lee, Pine Bluff, Arkansas . 


After a vote of thanks to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries, the 
Convention adjourned. 


2.—THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


It is with some concern that we have read the following article on the Chinese 
sugar cane. The editors of the Boston Cultivator are gentlemen whose opinions 
are entitled to much weight. We had hoped that the Chinese sugar cane would 
be established as a valuable forage plant for cattle. We had supposed that the 
evils charged to its account were the same which would occur from the excess 
of any other succulent green food. In the article we extract from the Cultivator, 
it will be perceived that the editors of that paper concur with the French Mar- 
quis, in affirming that the Chinese sugar cane produces not only a diminution 
of milk, but absolute sterility in cows.- We trust that no unfortunate discovery 
will be made in regard to this plant as a food for hogs. Coming in after the 
stubble fields are exhausted and before corn is ready, we have considered it as 
filling an important place in hog raising, and would be very sorry to be com- 
pelied to abandon it. 

Sorguo as 4 Forace Prant.—Much has been said and written upon the 
Chinese sugar cane, within the past two or three years, some maintaining that it 
contains more valuable qualities than any other field plant known. The two 
chief ends to be gained by its introduction and cultivation, as claimed by its en- 
thusiastic advocates, are, or were, that it would enable every farmer to make 
his own sugar, and to produce a cheaper forage for his live stock than could be 
done by the cultivation of any other plant. With regard to the first claim we 
never had much confidence, yet quite as much as with regard to the second. 
Concerning the latter, that is to say, its usage as a forage plant, we copy the 
following statement, translated from the French Journal of Practical Agriculture, 
for the Mark Lane Express. Similar conclusions relative to its use in feeding 
cows, have been reached here, to those contained in the following experiments, 
which were made in France; 

“When in your columns, Mr. Editor, you opened an inquiry respecting the 
qualities of the sugar sorgho of China as a furage plant, you ought to have 
received the observations of one of the oldest contributors of the Journal ‘of Agri- 
culture, when to that title was united that of being one of the first introducers of 
the sorgho. ; 

“On principle, and in quality of member of the Zoological Society of Accli- 
mation, I have shared in the distribution of seeds sent to the Society by M. de 
Montignay. These seeds have ripened with me from the first years of their in- 
troduction. I cite the fact, not to profit by it, for our latitude (40deg. 39m.) will 
not permit us to expect a fructification, constant, regular, and normal, but to let 
you see that my experiments have from the first continued uninterrupted. A 
cultivator in Sologne, seeking improvements, I have directed my attention to 
the sorgho, and its power of vegetation, to call it to my aid as a forage plant ; 
at the same time divesting myself of all preconceived ideas, whether enthusiastic 
or disparaging. J shall not, therefore, touch the question but to throw light 
upon honest researches, I will not seek in the new plant a universal panatea 
for cattle, or a dangerous poison; but to excite a renewed examination. I will 
confess that the abundance of forage has won me as it has done others; but with 
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certain facts before me, duly stated, I stopped and reflected. Perhaps in the 
absence of regular accounts we might have’ deceived ourselves; but with the 
figures before us, we can come to no other conclusion; at the same time re- 
questing the practitioners to renew their experiments carefully. 

“The sorgho is nota violent poison for cattle ; but if the effects observed, not 
only in my cultivation, but also in that of many of my neighbors, be frequently 
renewed, we ought necessarily to attribute to this plant a deleterious influence. 
On a farm which I occupy myself, twenty-five horned cattle have been fed ex- 
clusively on sorgho during a month ; and from the precise day on which it was 
introduced in feeding the cattle, the journal of the bua shows a diminution of 
the profits of the dairy by one half, and the same Yecrease was exhibited every 
month of feeding with sorgho. ; 

“ On the other hand, there was, in respect to one of the cows, a’case of wind 
that caused its death. Any other kind of food might have produced a similar 
accident ; but what many of my neighbors have asserted is, the sterility of the 
cow fed on sorgho. If these are facts, sterility on the one hand, and a diminu- 
tion of half in the production of milk on the other, repeated regularly in conse- 
quence of feeding the cows on sorgho, we must conclude from them that this 
plant is injurious ; since it hinders or diminishes all kinds of production by in- 
terfering with the secretions, which must necessarily provoke a perturbation in 
the animal organism; all morbid causes having their origin in suppressions of 
this nature. : 

“J know that no improvement of the sofl is possible without an abundance of 
green food ; and their production regularly successive by a course of ereppus 
is not always an easy matter. I should, therefore, regret Lane obliged to aban- 
don the sorgho. The desire of pees ne fora plant so luxuriant, a place in 
the production of green food, and. also, on the other hand, the fear of introducing 
into the midst of our cultivated plants a dangerous auxiliary, ought to operate 
asa doubly powerful motive for prudently and honestly renewing the experi- 
ments. ; “ MaRQUIS DE VIBRAVE.” 


38.—THE PINE FORESTS OF THE SOUTH. 


A correspondent of the Savannah Republican sends us the corrected copy, of a 
very valuable article which he prepared recently upon the commercial value of 
the pine forests of the South, which Governor Troup thought would eventually 
be as valuable as our best cotton lands. The Legislature of Georgia at its last 
session asked for the appointment by Congress of a commission to inquire into 
the extent of the Pine Belt, the probable time of its duration under its present 
rate of depletion, the statistics of the timber trade, etc., ete. The writer says : 

I propose, sir, to jot down a few ideas connected with this Pine Belt, and 
to give a few statistics drawn from the small stock of public and other docu- 
ments before me; and if it meets with your approbation, to make your journal a 
medium of publication, and invite our citizens to communicate such facts rela- 
ting to the matter as will be interesting to the public. By adopting this course 
no doubt much valuable information will be obtained, and many hints that will 
be serviceable to our Representatives in carrying out the wishes of our Legis- 
lature embodied in the resolutions. ; os : 

Timber is not, like cotton and rice, an annual growth. It requires centuries 
for this. crop to mature, and when the forest is once culled over, the crop is for- 
ever gathered, for we are altogether too fast a people to think of waiting a hun- 
dred years for another pe : ; . 

It has been estimated by the timber cutters (by counting the rings or grains 
of a tree), that it requires from three to four hundred years for it to attain a 
size sufficient for a mast or spar for a large-sized ship, and perhaps even this 
may not be a fair criterion, for most of our planters in the pine region know 
that there'are on the lines of their land sapplings now no larger than a man’s 
arm that have the surveyor’s mark, made forty years since, 
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In order that we may at a glance comprehend the bounds of the Pine Belt 
of our State, that portion which has been culled over, and that which remains 
unculled, I have constructed from one of Butt’s new maps of the State, a timber 
chart, which I hand herewith for reference. This chart I will not say is per- 
fectly accurate, there are some few exceptions that I know of. 

Gentlemen that ‘have been engaged for years in getting timber, and who own 
land within what appears to be the culled districts, foreseeing the future value 
of their forest, will not suffer a tree to be cut, preferring to purchase the trees 
from their neighbors. : ; : c 

This chart is made from personal observation, and from information derived 
from what was considered reliable sources; and in order that the public may 
understand how it is constructed, as well that it may be closely criticised to 
detect errors, if errors exist, I will briefly explain it : 

Firsi—The bounds of the Pine Belt—Here, perhaps, it would be well to 
give its whole extent : ; i 4 

Upon a map of the United States, let a line be drawn from the Chesapeake 
Bay, through Raleigh and Fayetteville, in North Carolina, Cheraw and Co- 
lumbia, in South Garolina, to a point five miles above Augusta, two miles below 
Milledgeville, through Macon—the old agency on Flint River, to Columbus — 
thence across the southern: part of Alabama, (the points of which I am not 
familiar with), and we have its northern and western boundary, and stretching from 
this to the ocean on the east, and the gulf on the south, over level or gently un- 
dulating plains lies the Pine Belt of the South. There are occasionally small 
bodies of an oak and hickory growth interspersed, and spurs of pine jutting 
above this line, but so well defined is it, that in places one may toss a pebble 
from a thick pine forest to a dense oak and hickory growth. ' 

In going down the Georgia Railroad we strike into the pine forest, two miles 
above Camack, and on the Gordon Railréad, five miles below Milledgeville; and 
in coming ‘down the Macon and Western R. R., when we see the long blue line 
of forest stretching across the horizon, we know that Macon is near. 

From the seaboard, inland, for a distance of thirty or thirty-five miles, the 
pines are scattering and of stinted growth, and gre worthless for shipping timber. 
He that has travelled upon our coast, or upon .the railroads from Wilmington, 
north or west, or Charleston te Augusta, or Savannah to Macon, must have 
observed that the pines are comparatively small. 

Now, why is it that this yellow or pitch pine growth (for we have several 
species of pine) is mainly limited between this base of: the mountains and the sea- 
coast? Is it because it. loves the peculiar soil, or is it because of its main tap 
root reaching deep into the earth, sometimes eight or nine feet, that it. cannot 
thrive in the rocky region? Will some of your scientific correspondents 
answer ? : } 

Let one chalk out upon the map of the United States the lines indicated 
above, and he will see that Georgia possesses more of this pine forest, perhaps, than 
all the other States put together. 

Second— What proportion of our forest has been culled over ? 

Here my remarks must not be understood as applying to the indiscriminate 
cutting every tree or pine, that would make a saw-mill log, but what I do mean 
is, that the forest has been culled of all the valuable merchantable or shipping 
timber ; say trees that will square fourteen inches or upward. 

Commencing on the Savannah, my information is, that all the forest border- 
ing on that river has been culled over for a distance of twelve miles from the 
river, that it has been culled for a distance of six miles on each side of the Ogee- 
chee river and Central Railroad—and for the same distance on each side of the 
Canoochee and Choopee rivers, and for a distance of eight to ten miles on each 
side of the Altamaha, and for six miles each side of the Oconee and Ocamulgee 
rivers. Obstructions near the mouths of the Santillas have prevented rafts 
from descending, and have thus protected the forest on these rivers from sharing 
the same fate as that on all the other streams. 
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. Let lines now be drawn on a map of our State parallel with the rivers at 
the respective distances above indicated and the intermediate spaces colored, 
and we have the plan upon which the timber chart is constructed, and which 
will show at a glance what-portions of the forests have been culled, and what 
remains to draw our future supplies from. 

To the people of Savannah this may be of interest, as the public mind there 
was somewhat agitated in regard to the proper location of the timber depot for 
the Savannah and Gulf Railroad. Without knowing what conclusion they have 
come to, or taking part in the controversy, I pond say that too much impor- - 
tance cannot be attached to the subject; for, by reference to this chart, it will 
be seen that: the fields from which the city has heretofore received her supplies 
will have been gleaned over in a few years—the sources drained, and the Savan- 
nah and Gulf Railroad, the only avenue left over which she is to receive her 
supplies of this important article of commerce. The following figures, taken 
from public documents, show that while hewn timber has almost ceased to be 
an article of exportation from the ports north of us, the shipments have also 
fallen off from our own ports, a pretty sure indication that the supplies are get-' 
ting short. j ; 

[Extracts from Commerce and Navigation, P. D.] 

The following shows the exports (foreign) of hewn timber, from each Collec- 

tion District—years ending 6th June: : i 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
Wilmington, N. C........: 520 tons. none tons. none tons. 
Charlestones Sot oclent «0 SAT |S iSiood as : 1,933“ 
Savannah,....... Pinan 26,878 *€ Gaolks & 23,857 “ 
Brunswick, ......... Aras : 1,518- * 
. Fernandina,..... be eee _ Lo & 
Apalachicola,...... ..... Owes 
TKO IG Re Cosnininad IGnpotaor CBO, 2,790 * 8,498 « 
From all other ports of the 
United States,..a<... <-~ Doom 6,312 “ . 11,187 « 
Dotalen ics A Seesherracaee 34,260 “ 68,965 “ ‘41,174 ,, 
Via lO Neap eaecsierts fei $234,959 * $516,735 *§ $292,163 « 


Third—What are the yearly drafts made upon the forest ?—The following, 
taken from the Prices Current and Dx Bow’s Review, shows the yearly shipments 
of lumber, in feet, coastwise and foreign, of our principal ports : 


PORTS. 1853. 1854! 1855. 1856, 1857. 1858. 
Charleston, ............| 19,709,798) 23,814,650] 23,852,417] 14,523,581 17,198,771} 15,812.128 
Savannah, ... | 49,283,590] 23,700,700] 84,887,500] 44,743,070| 27,254,352] 87,481.674* 
Pensacola,. iy 15,941.632| 21,390,513] 27,222,937] 31,103,074] 30,566,298 
MObIO 1 eeeee len ieee 17,680,760| 10,482,104]1 1,232,949] 9,359,300 


* The Sayannah export for this year, is taken to August 5th, 1859. 


+ Besides the above, thére was shipped from Mobile, in 1855, of masts and spars, 2.357; of 
tons of timber, 2,207, and deck plank, 351,860 feet. In 1857, of masts and spars, 1,263 ; hewn 
timber, 547} tons; of deck plank, 160,245 feet. In 1858, 1,164 masts; of hewn timber, 16,796 
tons. — 


The capacity of the mills tributary to the harbor of Pensacola (says that 
excellent work, Dz Bow’s Review), is sufficient to/saw three hundred'thousand feet 
perday. Large bodies of pine lands have,.been purchased in Southern Alabama 
from the United’ States Government, for lumber and nayal stores. 
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The above tables are interesting, and fully establish what I have endeavored 
to show by the chart and this article, that our pine forests are being rapidly swept 
away. They show that while the shipments are increasing from the ports in the 
Gulf, there is a rapid falling off from the Atlantic ports, and that the choice 
hewn or ton timber has almost geased to be an article of export from the ports 
north of us. It shows, too, that they ere sweeping down the forest on the Gulf 
side as if it were inexhaustible. Referring now to the forest of our own State : 
‘The Collector’s quarterly report, from Darien, shows that the shipments of lum- 
ber from that port, nearly, or quite, equal those from Savannah; then we have 
the shipments from Brunswick, from Jeffersonville, and the Satilla and St. Mary’s, 
which may all reach a like amount, so that it would be a safe calculation to put 
the shipments of lumber from the Atlantic ports of our State to at least_one hun- 
dred millions of feet annually. To this we may add for, home consumption, plan- . 
tation uses, house building, &c., fully a like amount. Estimating the average 

“yield of qne thousand feét of lumber per acre, would show a yearly destruction 
of our forest from this sourcé of two hundred thousand acres. a " 

Upon this point we would gladly have the experience of some of our timber 
cutters, of what would be a fair average for shipping or merchantable timber, 
and also for the common saw-mill or ranging timber per acre. Will some of 
them advise us on‘ this head ? 

_ Large as this amount may seem, it is small compared with the yeorly amount 
destroyed by the planter in clearing land. No estimate of this can be made 
until the census of 1860 is taken. , 

The tide of emigration is setting so strong upon this pine belt of our State, 
particularly on its western side, upon the waters of the Chattahoochee and Flint, 
that commerce must not look there for timber, for in a few years that whole 
country will be chequered into plantations. So rapid has been the settlements 
of portions of that country, and so wanton and prodigal have been the planters 
in regard to the timber, that where, twenty years since, there was an unbroken 
pine forest, now in places there is a scarcity of timber for fencing. 

To some the sight of this wholesale destruction of forests of fine timber is 
really distressing ; not unfrequéntly will one planter deaden and destroy a thou- 
sand acres in one season. 

Who are our customers for this vast amount of lumber ?—Upon the west we 
have Texas and Mexico ; on the south the West Indies; and every government, 
on the northetn and eastern shores of South America ; on the north every State 
bordering on the coast from Maryland to Maine. The State of Maine, once the 
largest lumber exporting State of the Union, is now one of our best customers 
for this timber. 

It is entering so largely into the construction of our shipping, that it would 
be a very expensive, if not a difficult matter to build a vessel without it. The 
sharp clipper shape of the vessels built of late years, allows this material to be 
used for planking, where formerly only white oak would answer. 

In Europe, we have for our customers, Portugal, Spain, France, Ireland, 
Scotland, England, and every government bordering upon the Atlantic waters, 
while it is sent up the Mediterranean to its very eastern shores, and camels are 
no doubt at this time transporting it to the Holy City. Think of that! Georgia 
pines slung upon camels’ backs going to Jerusalem ! 

The following table from public documents (commerce and navigation), shows 
the values drawn from our pine forest and shipped to foreign ports for the past 
three years : 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
Value of Hewn Timberasssee. csc ose $234,959 $516,785 $292,163 
Boards, Plank, Scantling and other 
Wim! ber’.:c70s devs. t Mert aa eee ere 729,256 2,001,121 1,158,347 
Tarand'Pitch i725 sates cae 235,487 208,610 100,679 
Rosin and Turpentine...........---- 1,222,066 1,544,572 1,464,210 
Spirits of Turpentine...-............ 889,048 741,846 . 1,089,232 


Dotal ......sscets trekenctdeae ennai $3,260,816 $5,012,384 $4,104,681 
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Here we have the value of four or five millions dollars yearly, shipped to 
pee ports, while the amount consumed in the United States must be at least 

ouble. 

And this is the forest which we have among us, that to some is a bug-bear ; 
while it is skinned, bled, cut and mangled, yielding to us the nice sum of twelve 
to fifteen millions of dollars annually, without hardly a thought being bestowed 
upon the value of the remaining carcass. 


4..-GRAPES—NATIVE AND FOREIGN. 


A paper on “ Grapes,” read before the “ Aiken Vine-Growing and Horticultu- 
ral Association,” September 15, 1859, by H. W. Ravenxx : 


The Grape, like all other domesticated plants long subjected to cultivation, 
has formed innumerable varieties differing, first: in size, flavor, color, and time of 
ripening its fruit. Second, in shape and size of leaf. Third, in general thrifti- 
ness and vigor of growth. These variations are, however, confined within certain 
limits ; and, through all their varieties, they yet preserve their specific identity, 
and reveal their parentage and origin. 

There are certain bounds within which nature seems to revel in producing 
changes and combinations of various forms and qualities, but these bounds are 
never ovyer-stepped. ‘ 

Species in nature are primordial forms, whose characters remain constant 
through all time, and which are capable of propagating their kind. Within the 
limits of these specific characters; there may be variations in minor points, oc- 
eurring sometimes in the wild state, but oftener:through the effects of high 

culture and artificial treatment. Thus, in the United States, we have a certain 
number of species of wild grape. According to the best authorities, the number 
is reduced to four east of the Mississippi. From one or another of these four spe- 
cies are descended all our indigenous varieties. Of these, there are now upward 
of one hundred in cultivation in the United States, and their numbers will go on 
increasing as seedlings of good qualities are brought into notice. Many of them, 
no doubt, will prove valuable acquisitions, either for the table or wine-making, 
but a large number will be thrown aside. There is such a strong temptation to 
multiply varieties, either as a source of profit to sellers of the wine, or as a 
matter of pride to amateur cultivators, that the only corrective for the evil will 
be a publication, at stated periods, of a list of condemned varieties, as is now 
done by the United States Pomological Society in the matter of fruit-trees. 
~ Iam not aware of any attempt to classify these indigenous varieties, and trace 
them to their proper parentage, to one of the four native species ; nor, perhaps, 
has the time arrived yet, when it can properly be done from the want of gene- 
ral dissemination, mee the difficulty of obtaining many of the latest varieties. 

I will, however, give an enumeration of over four American species, with the 

Varieties of each, so far as our present information permits. 


NATIVE OR INDIGENOUS GRAPES. 


1. Vitis Labrisca Linneus. Mx. Ph. De Cand. Ell. Sk.—From this are 
descended : Isabella, Catawba, Bland’s Madeira, Concord, Diana, Rebecca, To 
Kalon Anna, Mary Isabel, Ontario, Northern Muscatine, Hartford Prolific, Cata- 
wissa, Garrigues, Stetson’s Seedling, York Madeira, Hyde’s Eliza, Union Village, 
Early Chocolate, Harvard, Early Black, Green Prolific Kilvington. 

2. Vitis Destevalis Michaux. Ph. Ell. Sk. De Cand. Prod.—From this are de- 
scended: Warren, Pauline, Herbemont, Guignard, Clinton, Delaware, Ohio, 
Marion Treyeling, Long Grape or Old House, Elsinborough, Seabrook, Lenoir. 
(Black July, Devereux, Thurmond, Sumpter, Lincoln.) 

3. Vitis Cordifolia Michaux. Ph. Ell. Sk. De Cand. Prod.—l know of no va- 
rieties in cultivation from this species. The berries are smal] and very tart, 
ripening late in the Fall, known as “ Winter or Frost Grape.” 

4, Vitis Vulpini Linneus (V. rotundifolia Mx. Ell. Sk.)—This is known here 
as “ Bullace, Bullet, or Bull Grape,” and in Florida and Texas as the “ Mus- 
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tang.” The cultivated varieties of this species are known as “Scuppernong,” 
so called after a lake in Eastern North Carolina, where it was first discovered. It. 
is probable there is more than one variety in cultivation under this name, as the 
so called “Scuppernong” has been discovered in other native localities since. 
‘They are all, however, identical in specific characters with the wild parent, and 
are only to be distinguished by the quality of the fruit, Toone or other of these, 
four native species then, may be traced the parentage of all our cultivated 
grapes. How far the effects of high culture, and the propagation of new seed- 
lings from these immproved varieties, may causethem to deviate from their t f- 
cal state, it is impossible to foresee; but if our botanists are correct in their 
limitation of speciés, these variations must be within the specific characters 
assigned to the species respectively. : i 

_ There is one prominent character which distinguishes the grapes of the United 
States from those of the Eastern Hemisphere, and that is inthe Inflorescence. All 
the species of American plants are dioccio polygamores, that is, some of the vines 
bear staminate or barren flowers only, and are for ever sterile. Others bear per- 
fect flowers, and are fruitful. ages 

All the species of the Eastern Hemisphere are Hermaphrodite, that is, every 
vine bears perfect flowers, containing stamen and pistils, in the same corrella, 
and'are fruitful. In the absence of other evidence, this fact would be conclu- 
sive of the parentage of an unknown seedling, whether it be of exotic or indi- 
genous origin. ~ 

FOREIGN GRAPE. 

Of the vast number of varieties of the foreign grapes now in cultivation in 
Europe and the United States, all are referred to the single species, Vitis vine- 
fera Linneus, a native of the southern parts of Asia. 

It has been under cultivation more than a thousand years, and was known 
under many varieties by the ancients. ; 

Upward of thirty years ago, when Chaptal was Minister of the Interior, there 
were fourteen hundred varieties enumerated in the Luxemburg catalogue, obtained 
from France alone. The Geneva catalogue numbered ‘six hundred. Doubtless, 
they have been much increased since ; and as in the propagation of varieties of 
other fruits by seedlings, there is no limit to the number that may be brought 
into existence. 

De CandoJle, in his “‘ Prodromus,” enumerates and gives descriptions of eleven 
other species of vine from the Old World, mostly natives of the southeastern 
partof Asia, but none of these have been cultivated extensively. The grape of 
Europe is one species, but of numberless varieties. F 

Most of the early attempts at Grape culture in this country were with foreign 
grapes, but all, without exception, have been failures. The foreign grapes (va- 
rieties of Vistis vinifera) seem, from their-constitution, unfitted to our soil and 
climate. (I here allude to open air culture—under glass they appear to thrive 
very well). How they will sueceed when grafted upon the hardy native vine, 
remains to be proved. Partial experiments made in Florida, and in this vicinity, 
are promising of success. 

If the cause of failure is the greatest humidity of our climate, grafting on the 
wild vine will scarcely prove a corrective, as the leaf and fruit are still exposed 
to the atmospheric influence. If the cause proceeds from uncongeniality: of 
soil, then grafting upon the wild stock will most probably be successful. As 
this mode of increasing a vineyard for wine-making must necessarily be more 
tedious and expensive than by cuttings, it is our policy as well as true philosophy, 
to endeavor, by the raising of seedlings, to obtain varieties best suited to our 
soil and climate. 

Every encouragement should be given for the accomplishment of this end, and 
our Association has consulted the true interest of all vine-growers, in offering 
handsome premiums towards that object. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
1—THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


We make the following extracts from an editorial in the New-Orleans Picayune 
wf the 16th inst., in reference to the future management of this enterprise, 
which is now stated to be relieved from all its embarrassments : 


Dr. Fowlkes and his associates, having freed the enterprise from litigation, 
from peur embarrassments and the various disabilities existing in the form 
of contracts—having cut off “the dead weight,” in the shape of a large stock 
Hiability, that paralyzed its friends and alarmed capitalists who were discon- 
nected with the company—having labored almost against hope to save the most 
magnificent franchises ever granted, until doubt gave place to promise, and 
promise ripened into success, now voluntarily and against the solicitations of 
many stockholders, have determined to place its future control in the hands of 
the ablest railroad manager in the country, who will bring to the work not only 
experience, probity, and tried fidelity, but the confidence of the country in his 
success. 

J. Edgar Thompson, of Philadelphia, will soon take charge of the road. He 
will be assisted by Col. Samuel Tate and Gov. J. C. Jones, no less acceptable 
to the public, the stockholders and the friends of the road, both in and out of 
Texas. 

No man now living enjoys a higher reputation as a railroad manager and a 
skilful engineer than J. Edgar Thompson. Hundreds and thousands so abso- 
lutely confide in his capability, that they will invest their capital in whatever 
enterprise he will give the sanction of his name. 

‘Dr. Fowlkes will complete the arrangements within thirty or forty days5 
which insure the acceptance of the presidency and the actual entrance upon its 
arduous duties by: J. Edgar Thompson. He has done his part fully and most 
generously toward this end. If, in all this he has served his own interest, he 
has also served the public and protected and saved the stockholders. The ser- 
vices of Mr. Thompson secured, the nature of the future management of the 
road is in part outlined. See 

Dr. Fowlkes proposes—and this proposition has the sanction of Mr. Thompson 
—to sell $1,500,000 of the stock of the company to purchase one thousand 
laborers for the construction of the road through Texas. Of this sum, $500,000 
has been allotted to Texas, and $100,000 was subscribed within a week after the 
election of the new directors. Full confidence is entertained by Dr. Fowlkes, 
and is -expressed by the friends of the road in Texas, that $500,000 will be 
speedily subscribed by its citizens—a result pregnant with favorable results to 
the company. To the public and stockholders out of Texas $1,000,000 of the 
stock is offered. Within the next sixty days, it is believed, a large portion of 
this amount will be subscribed. A thousand dollars of the stock was taken at 
par in this city, yesterday. This money, to be invested in labor to construct 
and work the road, is not sunk when invested. 

We had occasion, some weeks since, to contrast the success of Northern and 
Southern railroad enterprises, when we showed, from statistics, that the leading 
element of the superior success of our roads was their construction by slave 
labor. Experience has settled the wisdom of this policy, and im the future 

' prosecution of the work of the Southern Pacific Road, the plan of dépending 
on this class of labor is to be carried into more perfect execution. The invest- 
ment is an asset of the company, while the labor of one thousand blacks is 
more effective than a similar strength of uncontrollable white men. 

So far as this plan has come to be understood, it meets with general approval. 
Entire unanimity of feeling exists in Texas on all the subjects pertaining to the 
management of the road, between what is known as the ‘“New” and the ‘“ Old” 
companies ; also, between the new directors and the authorities of the State, the 
judicial, legislative and executive departments. 
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We hail with high satisfaction—and it will add in no small degree to the suc- 
cessful management of the road—the information that Col. Samuel Tate is to 
take charge of the Land Department of the company, which is its “basis of 
wealth and power. Not less acceptable is the papa of Gov. J. C. Jones, 
as General Agent of the company, who is second to no man in America for the 
position he holds, and the fidelity with which he discharges every duty devolving | 
upon him. 

Sa ery pledge is offered, that prudence, economy and far reaching intelligence, 
will mark the future management of the company. The road has gradually 
grown into a national enterprise. This Southern route has the start of all other 
western lines proposed, and as it presents peculiar advantages of climate, and a’ 
territory singularly fruitful in the products of the field or of the mine, we cannot 
but doubt it will become the route upon which the financial strength of the 
nation will be concentrated, 5 


2.—MEMPHIS AND CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


For the yéar ending July, 1859, the receipts and expenditures in the opera- 
tive department, have been as follows :— 


Receipts from Passengers.... 1.4.2... 60000 ence ee eee eee 101,923 OL 
“6 


<cP Freight Cera emi sieialerels sche ccnisrust so sefe see OUd. adn c0U 

“ eM ee eck ASR RCTS SAO 55,175 00 

“ Ge EEXPYCRS wo ois 'eieeinesierere er ele everels Stotrete eters 10,974 40 

“ Rents and “Privileges = oc aire eleicice veil 2,748 33 

5 $1,330,812 40 
Less Road Expenses—E. Division..... ....245,193 53 
cA uh Wis Division... qe eer 807,582 87 

—- 562,776. 40 


GOs Seonaise Goon os. cecaan diego SaHcch oo odin OMe $778,036 00 


This sum is equal to over to 12} per cent. upon the entire cost of the road 
and equipment, and eee thereto, as shown in another portion of this’ 
Report, amounting to $6,188,083 49. The operating expenses for the year, 
of $552,776 40, is a fraction under 42 per cent. of the gross receipts. 

This is much below the average per cent. of expenses of operating railroads 
in the United States, and it might be inferred that this low per cent. of expenses 
had been attained at the expense of the road bed and machinery, but this infer- 
ence would be wholly at variance with the facts, as no pains or expense has been 
spared to keep both road bed and machinery in perfect order; and the Board 
flatter theraselves, that,an examination of each will satisfy every stockholder, 
that they will compare favorably with the best managed railroads in the United 
States. 

It will be recollected that the estimate of the Board in‘ their Seventh Annual 
Report, for the year just closed, was, for gross receipts, $1,200,000 ; expenses, 
$540,000 ; net earnings, $660,000 ; thus it will be seen, that the gross receipts have 
exceeded their estimate, $130,812 40; and the net earnings, $118,036 00. This 
has been caused, in a great measure, by a very large cotton crop, and an extra- 
ordinary prosperity in our commercial and monetary afiairs generally. 


From the net earnings of the Road for the past year, of. .$778,036 00 
Must be deducted the following items: 


Interest paid on Company Bonds.......... $107,704 35 
Interest on State Tennessee Bonds.......... 66,000 00 
Interest and Exchange on Floating Debt..... 22,183 75 
——— 195,838 10 


Leaying nebiprofitsiofyoysirerincneae eerie teeter tate $582,197 90 
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After paying interest and exchange on funded and floating debt, or 26 per 
cent. on the original capital paid in by the stockholders, of $2,237,665 00, as 
, shown by the Treasurer’s balance sheet. 
‘This makes the net earnings of the road, from the commencement of opera- 
tions to 30th June, 1859, after charging off all interest and exchange on bor- 
‘rowed capital, as follows : 


Prohtvand boss, 0th June, 1858.2). . a. ccs cleseesceeee $664,644 40 
Net Profits, 30th June, 1858, to 30th June, 1859......... 778,036 40 
Forfeited stock to 30th June, 1859....................+-+-17,768 66 


: $1,460.449 46 
Less interest on Company’s Bonds for the 


DABUE VeAT as surgeon sces ates Con are $107,704 35 
Less interest on State Tennessee Bonds for the : 
past year. ... ...<.6..00. SH opoko dbo. oe 66,000 00 
Less interest on Floating Debt for the past 
VeObe rier a. a een a SAAD OCROAG 22,188 75 
—————_ 195,838 10 
Netting afte tase vnatemiee cm ce sie Wiha ee Shes $1,264,611 36 


Which will stand to the credit of profit and loss, equal to 56} per cent. on 
original capital stock paid in by the stockholders,after 30th June, 1899. This 
sum has been used in constructing and equipping the road, and is really a part 
of your capital, and the original stockholders are entitled to a stock dividend to 
that extent, when the floating debt is paid. 


8.—FLORIDA RAILROADS. 


Very few of our State, and many even in it, are not aware of the rapid strides 
internal improvements have and are making. From the following synopsis of the 
number of miles graded and ironed, it will be seen that we are ahead of some of 
our sister States, and making rapid progress to overtake others. In January, 
1855, we had twenty-one miles from Tallahassee to St. Mark’s, of “common flat 
rail”—a poor apology for a railroad ;—it has since been re-graded and re-ironed 
with heavy rail; the Pensacola and Georgia is graded to the Suwannee, and is 
in process of rapid completion to. Lake City—distance one hundred and six miles 
—twenty-eight miles ironed, and the iron purchased for the remaining seventy- 
eight miles ; the Centralis graded from Lake,City to Jacksonville, sixty miles— 
forty miles ironed, and the iron purchased for the balance ; the Florida is graded 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, one hundred and fifty-four miles—one hundred 
and twenty-two miles ironed, and the iron purchased for the remainder; the 
Florida end of the Alabama and Florida railroad, fifteen miles ironed, and the 
iron purchased for the remainder. So we have two hundred and twenty-six 
miles ironed, and three hundred and forty-one graded, and the iron purchased for 
one hundred and fifty-eight miles more, besides the short branch from the Pen- 
sacola and Georgia road to Monticello, of three miles, and the branch now being 
graded from the Florida road to Ocala. We get from that excellent paper the 
Floridian, the distance above as to the roads finished and graded in the Kast and 
Middle Florida—correcting, however, its statement, by adding fifteen miles 
ironed and in fine running order from Pensacola in the direction of Montgomery, 
so that the persons at a distance may know the number of miles actually com- 
pleted—as well as the additional fact (perhaps unknown to the Floridian and 
Journal) that the balance of the iron for our end of the Alabama and Florida 
Toad is purchased, and is now on its way to our city. 

From the above statement, it will be seen that our people are no laggards, but 
have accomplished as much, in fact more, in four and a half years, than the 
same population have accomplished any where in the Union ; and the additional 
fact must be taken into consideration, that we have as much, if not more sea- 
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board, than all the Atlantic States combined, and hence we are less dependent on 
railroads for home purposes than any other State; but in order to have rapid 
and conyenient intercourse with our sister States, and mutually benefit each by 
building up our seaboard cities,‘and giving them access to our fine harbors for 
their produce and importations, we have thus in so short a time, with a very 
small population, made giant strides in the line of railroads.—Pensacola Observer. 


4.—BLUE RIDGE RAILROAD—SOUTH CAROLINA ENTERPRISE. 


After a pleasant trip on the Greenville and Columbia Railroad, which owes its 
origin, its progress, and completion, to Hon. Judge John Belton O’Neall, so distin- 
guished a gentleman in the judiciary and literature, in all that contributes to the 
great morals of the country, in temperance, in constitutional order, in conserva- 
tism, and in all respects'a man of work and character, I find myself again happily 
among my friends in the beautiful city of Columbia. 

I met Hon. Thomas C. Perrin, the president of the road, and Sup. E. F. Ra- 
worth, gentlemen who‘have conducted the work, after its completion, withso much 
skill and success, and who are now looking forward to the great connection which 
is in progress from Anderson C. H. to Knoxville, Tenn,, fostered by the State of 
South Carolina, and destined by its opening into the extensive region of the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, to bring into the State of South Carolina the prod- 
ucts of that great country, and thus realize the expectations of the great and 
distinguished men who originated the Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charleston Rail- 
road, which in times past elicited the interest and anxiety of the greatest men - 
of the country. 

On the subject of this great Southern and National improvement there was a 
convention held on the 6th day of July, 1856, at Knoxville, Tenn., numbering 
380 delegates from nine States. ‘Never did any improvement combine so many 
interests, or call forth such an array of talents in its behalf. The illustrious 
Calhoun, one of the great triumvirate, whose talent for more than a quarter of a 
century balanced and held in check the powers of the federal government, took 
@ conspicuous aan in the public meetings and newspaper discussions, exhibiting 
in this, as in all the subjects which he touched, his wonderful prescience and 
sagacity, and with his characteristic zeal and ardor, actually doffed his senatorial 
robes and took the field as a road man.” 

For this interesting reminiscence Iam indebted to report of Hon. Walter. 
Gwynn, 1856, a graduate of West Point, who, while he'was in the army, which'was 
ten years after he was graduated, was employed in the engineer department, and 
has devoted thirty-five years of his life to the great subject of the internal im- 
provements of his country, commencing with the Baltjmore and Ohio Railroad, 
and running through all the great improvements of the South. This would 
seem to indicate that Mr. Gwynn is an old man, but I could not discover any 
gray hair or other evidence of age. Such is the result of a useful life, employed 
in the wholesome exercise of advancing the field, the great interest of the 
country. I have read all the reports of the Hon. Judge Edward Frost and Hon. 
Walter Gwynn with great interest, and would commend them to the commercial 
men and patriots of the South. 

From a recent report of the Hon. Walter Gwynn, I learn that about one half 
of the Blue Ridge Railroad has been executed. He says: ; 

“Jn South Carolina rather more than three fourths of the grading have been 
done. Of the tunuel excavation, over six tenths in cubic yards, and seven tenths 
in lineal feet have been completed ; and of the square drain masonry, three 
fourths ; and of the bridge masonry, two thirds are done, and one fourth of the 
track laid. 

“In Georgia upward of seven seventeenths of the grading, a fraction over 
one seventh of the tunnel excavation, two thirds of the square drain masonry, 
and two thirds of the bridge masonry, have been done. 

The combined length of the road in South Carolina and Georgia is but one 
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third of the entire length; and yet its cost will be fifty-eight per cent. of the 
whole cost of the road. : 

“In Tennessee about thirteen miles of the track have been graded, and the 
masonry between Knoxville and Marysville, a distance of sixtéen miles, has been 
completed, with the exception of the abutments and piers on the Holston and 
Little rivers and Pistol creek, and they are in a state of great forwardness. The 
distance between Knoxville and Marysville is thirty per cent. of the length of the 
road in Tennessee, and the cost of the grading and masonry was forty-one per 
cent. of the cost in that State, according to the original estimate.” 

He also states that a careful and most minute estimate had been made of the 
quantity and cost of the parts composing every description of work done and re- 
maining to be done in South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, between Knox- 
ville and Marysville, which compose 64 per cent. of the cost of the entire road, 
according to the original estimate. And that this revised estimate had been 
compared with corresponding component parts of the work embraced in the orig- 
inal estimate, and the comparison showed that the road would be built within the 
original estimates. 

The result of the operations of the present year exhibits a rising over the re- 
vised estimates of last year. 

He feels confident, therefore, that his estimate is a very correct one. 

It is not my purpose to write a eulogium upon this engineer, but I felt it due 
to merit to make this statement, and I deem it proper further to say, that all the 
works which he has built have been within his estimates. 

And from a report of his (1836) which I have read, I observe he reqommends 
the use of the telegraph to supply on a single track the want of a double track, 
which I believe is the first recommendation of the kind ever made. 

Although this great work “ will reimburse many times over in the activity and 
vigor it will bring to the great trade of Charleston, in the extension of her for- 
eign and internal commerce, in the increase of the agricultural products of the 
State, and in the rise of real estate,” nevertheless, in the course of my travels 
throughout the State, I have fourflsome who, like our progenitors who went to 
war upon the stamp act, are opposed to taxation, and therefore a little opposed to 
the Blue Ridge railroad, but, in the words of the distinguished engineer before 
referred to, I would say, that “I cannot conceive upon what principles a policy 
can be based, that would arrest the onward march ofa work already nearly half 
executed, and promising results as grand and brilliant as ever followed in the 
rear of any improvement whatsoever.” 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


THE FURMAN UNIVERSITY AT -GREENVILLE COURT-HOUSE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA—ITS HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS. 


BY PROF. G. H. STUECKRATH. 


The Furman University is a seminary of learning founded by the Baptists of 
South Carolina. It bears its name in honor of the Rev. Richard Furman, D. D., 
of Charleston, who was for more than half a century a laborious, useful, and most 
highly esteemed minister of the Gospel, and the leading mind in the denomina- 
tion in South Carolina. 

As the first president of the Baptist General Convention in the United States, 
Dr. Furman projected and urged the establishment of a general Theological 
Seminary, to be located at the seat of government, with local tributary institu- 
tions of inferior grade. In accordance with this plan, aseminary was commenced 
in Philadelphia, which was intended to be transferred, and was afterward trans- 
ferred to Washington city, D. C., and in South Carolina a subsidiary establish- 
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ment was founded, which was styled by the Baptist Convention of the State, 
“The Furman Academy.” ' 

Through the influence of others the plan of the central seminary was after- 
ward modified, and the foundation laid of the Columbia College. Imprudent 
counsels prevailing, heavy debts were incurred, and the plan of the original 
author of the enterprise was lost sight of. ; 

Theological schools now arose at other points, and “Furman Academy,” after 
some enlargement of its plan, became “ Furman Theological Institution.” During 
an existence of more than thirty years, quite a number of young ministers re- 
ceived more or less training in a course of general and of sacred learning. The 
following are the names of the gentlemen who held gffice as instructors: Prof. 
Joseph A. Warne, Prof. Samuel Furman, Prof. Jesse Hartwell, Prof. Wm. 
Hooper, Prof. J. S. Maginsis, Prof. J. L. Reynolds, Prof. Jeremiah Chaplin, Prof. 
J. 8. Mims, Prof. J. C. Furman, Prof. P. C. Edwards. 

During the administration of the three last-named professors, it was proposed to 
engraft upon the theological institution a collegiate and an academical depart- 
ment, and in connection with this change it was proposed to transfer the estab- 
lishment, with a new name, to another location. The proposal met with favor ; 

a charter was obtained, and, in 1852, Furman University made a beginning in the 
town of Greenville. 

Funds amounting in all to $150,000 have been contributed, and efforts 
are still in progress for its increased endowment, . Within the last few years the 
necessity of providing at the South for the more complete education of young 
men looking forward to the Christian ministry, having been more deeply felt by 
the Southern Baptists, the attempt has been made to accomplish this design. 
The board of trustees of the University tendered the amount of funds for theo- 
logical education, (near $30,000) in their hands, as the nucleus of a contribution 
of $100,000, to be made by the State, on condition of an equal amount bein 
raised by the other Southern States. The Southern Central Baptist Theologica 
Seminary, with the South Carolina endowment completed, and the endowment of 
the other States in progress, has just been @pened under the auspices of four 

rofessors, and with very encouraging prospects; as a oS of this, the 

heological Department of the University has been suspended. 

As at present organized, the University consists of a collegiate and a prepara- 
tory department, with five professors and two tutors. The range of instruction 
is as large as that which obtains in the first class colleges of our country. ’ 

Adopting as a general outline the’ Hees of organization of the Virginia Uni- 
versity (of which institution, the professor of mathematics, C. H. Judson, is a 
graduate), the University is divided into six schools, viz. : 

J. Of Ancient Languages and Literature. 

Il. Of Mathematics and Mechanical Philosophy. 

III. Of Natural Philosophy and Descriptive Astronomy. 

IV. Of Chemistry and Natural History. 

V. Of Logic, Rhetoric, and the Evidence of Christianity. 

VI. Of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

In the Department of Modern Languages instruction has also been imparted 
in French and German. 

The University has the credit of having introduced into South Carolina the 
plan of written examinations, as the test of roficiency. No student obtains a 
diploma as a matter of course at the close of a term of years. As soon as he is 
prepared, and hot until then, can he gain the honor of the institution. The 
consequence is, as in every other case, where the same means are resorted to 
to secure the interests of sound education, the number of graduates is small. 
But they are likely to be marked men. The adoption of this system by a young 
and imperfectly endowed institution, fatal as it is to an easy popularity, is a no- 
ble tribute to the high interests of ¢rue learning. 

This young establishment has designedly put one principle to a practical test, 
the results of which entitle it to serious attention from the friends of education 
and of the young, throughout our country. It is the rejection of the dormitory 
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system and boarding in commons. This ruinous relic of an old system has 
been banished. The. students are domiciliated in private families. They are 
thus kept in smaller bodies and enjoy the restraining and refining power of the 
family. The best substitute that can be provided for the influence of their own 
homes is thus thrown around them, and as a body they are well-behaved to a 
proverb. Intelligent observers have frequently remarked upon the singular 
propriety of demeanor characterizing so large a body of young men. 

Another feature in the plan of this institution deserves notice. 

We refer to the fact, that the power of discipline is in the hands of the Facul- 
ty, and that the Board of Trustees never interferes. All temptation to a re- 
cusant spirit to carry his complaints before another body than the Faculty is 
thus cut off—the dignity of the administration of the Tasty is preserved, 
Hence, doubtless, in part has arisen the fact that nothing like collision between 
Faculty and students occurs. 

But in addition to this, it ought to be observed, that the Faculty have aimed 
to bring the moral element into fullest play in the government of the Univer. 


sity. 

The students are treated as incapable of anything ungentlemanly, until one 
proves himself so. His declarations are received as true; his conduct is spied 
with no humiliating surveillance. When it is found that any one has violated 
his pledge to obey the rules, it is treated as a grave offence; if he persists, or 
if he resorts to AAT ibe he is quietly sent home, on the principle that he is not 
a fit companion for the other students. Mere idleness is a sufficient reason for 
sending a student away. 

It may seem to be objectionable that this Institution is denominational. 

The answer is: that it is only by denominational action that religious men 
can provide for educational interests. It is known that in the exercise of their 
professional functions, the professors in Furman University have been charac- 
terized by a careful avoidance of everything like sectarianism. At the same 
time, as religious men, holding office by the appointment of a religious body, 
they feel that they can approach their students with perfect freedom, in the 
application of those great motives, which are supplied to human action by re- 
vealed religion, and without doubt, it is because they thus treat with their 
pupils, as men earnestly set upon the highest interests of those committed to 
their charge, that the sentiment of respect and affection toward their instruc- 
tors has become an obvious characteristic of the students of Furman Univer- 
sity. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY, 


1.—NEGROES IN A STATE OF FREEDOM AT THE KORTH AND IN 
ENGLAND. 


We have before us two recent very important authorities upon the condition 
of the ebony race in a state of freedom at the North and in the British West 
Indies. What say Exeter and Faneuil Halls? 


No. 1.—FRom tHE PuitapeLpHia NortH American (Brack Repusuican). 


If there is any one fact established by steadily accumulating evidence, it is 
that the free negro cannot find a congenial home in the United States. He is an 
exotic among us, and all the efforts of philanthropists to naturalize him on 
American soil and under American skies have failed. We know that it is com- 
mon to attribute this failure to the prejudice of the whites, which defeats all the 
attempts made to impr ove radically and permanently the condition of the blacks 
but after allowing to this cause all the influence which it deserves, it must be 
admitted that it does not explain the almost universal degradation of the colored 
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population in the free States, and we must look beyond prejudice and social 
ostracism, and the unequal legislation which may be supposed to flow from these 
for some deeper explanation—one which we believe is to be found in the con-, 
stitution of the negro himself. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the mere circumstance of removing the 
political disabilities under which any particular class may happen to labor is, 
sufficient, of itself, to alter and improve their condition. The most that liberal 
institutions and laws can do is, to leave men free to the exercise and develop- 
ment of their faculties in general ; and, according to the nature of these faculties, 
and the innate qualities of the soul, will be the state of the man and of society 
resulting. Now, so far as the colored population of most of the free States are 
concerned, there are no laws that trammel their faculties, or limit the sphere of 
their industry. They are at liberty to pursue most callings, and to accumulate 
property. The laws extend protection to the person and property of the colored 
man as they do to the white. And to prove this, if proof were needed, it would 
be easy to mention the names of a few persons belonging to this class, who have 
grown rich by honest industry. And in the face of such a state of things, 
when we find the great bulk of our colored population, ninety-nine in a hundred, 
making a precazious livelihood by contentedly performing the most menial offices, 
or living in idleness and wretchedness, we can hardly fail to attribute it to char- 
acteristics of their own. It cannot be doubted that enough sympathy is felt for 
our colored people, to furnish them with encourggement and patronage, if they 
had the enterprise to become good mechanics and laborers, and the energy to 
compete with the white laborer. And besides, in the North, there is usually such 
a demand for labor as to absorb the supply, and no well-qualified workman, unless 
in periods of depression, is unemployed. But we see the blacks daily driven from 
avocations once deemed almost exclusively their own. It is long since they have 
flourished in any of the trades, if they ever pursued them with success. With- 
in a few years they have ceased to be hackney coachmen and draymen : and they 
are now almost displaced as stevedores. They are rapidly losing their places as 
barbers and servants. Ten families employ white servants now, where one did 
twenty years ago. Whatever explanation may be given of these facts, the facts 
themselves cannot be denied ; and what is to be done with our colored popula- 
tion, unless they can be induced to return as colonists to the native land of their 
race, or seek some other tropical region, baffles the wisest of us to say. 

We are led to these remarks, by reflecting on the great reluctance displayed by 
the people of the new States to have free negroes settle among them. There js 
something more in this than mere prejudice or jealousy. Itis exhibited in places 
where the political sentiments ofthe people are as diverse as in Kansas, Oregon, 
and Iowa. It seems as if it were to become a rule, in framing a constitution for 
a new State, to prohibit the residence of free negroes. In the case of a slave 
State it is not difficult to understand this. The presence of the free negro is dis- 
advantageous to the slave. And, besides, the policy of the slave State is to dis- 
courage manumission, which draws from the resources of the State by diminish- 
ing the number of laborers, But in a free State, where emigration is invited by 
holding out every inducement to the inhabitants of the old States and to foreign- 
ers, this aversion to the presence of colored people can only be explained by the 
opinion that has obtained, almost universally, that they cannot become useful. 
citizens of the United States, or, in other words, that they cannot compete, on 
equal terms, with the white races. 

_ This opinion is undoubtedly founded on observation. It has come to prevail 
in the free States, in spite of theories—we had almost said, in defiance of the 
wishes of good men everywhere. And it is of the utmost importance that this 
truth should be fully recognized by humane and philanthropic men. We believe 
that all labors directed to the promotion of the welfare of the free colored man, 
as well asthe slave population of this country, will miserably fail, unless this 
truth is borne in mind. We applaud to the echo the movement made in Russia 
by the czar to enfranchise the peasant, and raise the serf to the dignity of a free 
man ; and this, because there is no natural difference between the Russian land- 
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lord and his servant attached to the soil. The latter possesses all the capabilities 
belonging to the former, and needs only that chance of development which the 
restrictions imposed by the laws forbade them to enjoy. But the perplexing 
problem which we in the United States must bring to a practical solution, is what 
is to be done for a race which, in the absence of prohibitory laws, can make no 
headway whatever for itself ; or, at least, none in the presence of a race of supe- 
Tior intellectual force and energy? We see new communities springing up, and 
absolutely prohibiting the residence of a class, marked by peculiar physical and 
moral characteristics, among them, on the conviction that its members must be 
a burden on their resources. We see the same class at our own doors, asa body, 
daily becoming more helpless. Of al] questions, none deserves more to be well 
pondered, than that which relates to the disposition to be made of the negroes 
on this American continent. Let not a hasty jndgment pronounce their case 
utterly hopeless ; nor, on the other hand, let false theories respecting the equal 
Leet and moral forces of the races deceive into a mistaken and injurious 
policy. 
No. 2.—From tHe Lonpon Times. 

There is no blinking the truth. Years of bitter experience—years of hope 
deferred, of self-devotion unrequited, of poverty, of humiliation, of prayers un- 
answered, of sufferings derided, of insults unresented, of contumely patiently 
endured—have convinced us of the truth. It must be spoken out, loudly and 
energetically, despite the wild mockings of ‘‘ howling cant.’’ The freed West 
India negro slave will not till the soil for wages ; the free son of the ex-slave is as 
obstinate as his sire. He will cultivate lands which he has not bought for his 

, own yams, mangoes, and plantains. These satisfy his wants ; he does not care 
for yours. Cotton, and sugar, and coffee, and tobacco—he cares little for them. 
And what matters it to him that the Englishman has sunk his thousands and tens 
of thousands on mills, machinery, &c,, which now totteron the languishin 
estate, that for years has only returned beggary and debt. He eats his yams, an 
sniggers at ‘‘ Buckra.”’ 

We know not why this should be; but it is so. The negro has been bought 
with a price, the price of English taxation and English toil. He has been “ re- 
deemed from bondage” by the sweat and travail of some millions of hard-work- 
ing Englishmen. Twenty millions of pounds sterling—one hundred millions of 
dollars—have been distilled from the brains and muscles of the free English 

borer, of every degree, to fashion the West, Indian negro into a “free and in- 

ependent laborer.” ‘Free and independent” enough he has become, God 

nows, but laborer he is not ; and so far as we can see, he never willbe. He 
will sing hymns and quote texts, but honest, steady industry, he not only detests 
but despises. We wish to Heaven that some people in England—neither gov- 
ernment, people, nor parsons, nor clergymen—but some just-minded, honest-, 
hearted and clear-sighted men, would go out, to some of the islands—say Jamaica 
Dominica, or Antigua, not for a month or three months, but for a year—would 
watch the precious protégé of English philanthropy, the freed negro, in his daily 
hab its ; would watch him as he lazily plants his little squatting ; would see him 
as he proudly rejects agricultural or domestic service, or accepts it only at wages 
ludicrously disproportionate to the value of his work. We wish, too, they would 
watch him while, with a hide thicker than that of a hippopotamus, and a body 
t2 which fervid heat is a comfort rather than an annoyance, he droningly lounges 
over the prescribed task, on which the intrepid Englishman, uninured to the 
burning sun, consumes his impatient energy, and too often sacrifices his life. 
We wish they would go out and view the negro in all the blazonry of his idle- 
ness, his pride, his ingratitude, contemptuously sneering at the industry of that 
race which made him free, and then come home and teach the memorable lesson 
of their experience to the fanatics who have perverted him into what he is. 


2.—FRAUDS IN FOOD AND MEDICINE. 


In the Pharmaceutical Convention, which was in session at Boston lately, a 
report was read upon the adulterations of food and medicine in this country. 
The statements, which are based on actual examination aud analyses of articles 
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sold at the groceries and drug shops, are in many instances quite startling. 
Truly we know very little about what we daily eat and drink. Almost everything 


capable of adulteration, the price of which makes it an object to practise frauds, 
has been and is adulterated, very frequently, if not generally. Some of these 
adulterations, ‘such as the mixture of starch with cream of tartar, are harmless in 

their effects. They ate simply frauds. But others are positively pernicious, 

and the continued use of the corrupted articles cannot fail to be detrimental to 

health. Sojie of them are positively poisonous, and disease and death have been 
directly traced to them. ' 

The list of adulterated and substituted articles given in the report would as- 
tonish most people. We quote in briefa few of the articles in most common 
use. Flour and bread are adulterated and rendered unwholsome by hydrated 
sulphate of lime, plaster of Paris, and alum; tea and snuff with chromate of 
lead ; custard powders with the same ; cayenne and curry powder with red oxyde 
oflead ; pickles aud bottled fruits with sulphate of copper and verdigris ; vinegar 
with sulphuric acid; sugar with sand and plaster of Paris; milk with chalk, 
sheep’s brains, and ground tumeric; chocolate with rice, flour, starch, red lead, and 
various other substances; mustard with tumeric and flour ; butter with potato 
starch, mutton tallow, and sugar of lead. A fictitious tapioca is made wholly of 
potato starch. Cream of tartar is adulterated with a variety of articles, some of 
them highly injurious, such as tartrate of lime, chalk, powdered marble, nitrate 
of potassa, alum, etc. Some specimens examined were two thirds starch. The 
large amounts of this article used in’ modern cooking make its adulteration a 
source of great profit to the manufacturer and dealer, but of vast harm to the 
community. 

The committee ascertained that an article of ground coffee sold as “fine old: 
Java,” was compounded at the mill as follows: for every 100 pounds there are 
60 pounds of peas. 20 pounds of chicory, and 20 pounds of coffee. A member of 
the convention said that it was within his knowledge that one firm in New- 
York used annually 100 tons soda ashin manufacturing saleratus, and other es- 
tablishments used smaller quantities. . 

Drugs are adulterated with various substances ; in New-York the wholesale 
dealers use ship bread and sawdust extensively ; in Boston mostly ‘corn meal 
and bran. Some of the formulas regularly used by a New-York house in prepar- 
ing their adulterations, were as follows : 

Powdered Cape Aloes—Cape aloes dried, 100 Ibs.; ship biscuit, 100 lbs. ; cur- 
cuma q. 8. to color. 

Common Ginger—African Ginger, 200 lbs.; capsicum hulls, 25 Ibs. ; bis- 
cuit, 100 Ibs.; curcuma q. s. to color. : 

Ipecac powdered—Ipecac, 100 lbs. ; ship biscuit 25 to 40 Ibs. 

apis powdered—Turkey opium, 50 lbs.; Egyptian opium 25 lbs. ; biscuit, 
40 lbs. ‘ . 

_ Turkey Rhubarb is manufactured from East India rhubarb by turning it 
down in a lathe to the right shape. The common medicines, balsam copaiva, 
aloes, chloroform, tartar emetic, alcohol, etc., are snbjected to various cheap adul- 
terations, and there is hardly an article of common demand in the apothecary shop 


that escapes this process. ‘The counterfeiting of liquors is notorious and well 
understood. 


3.—THE PRAIRIES OF THE WEST. 


We all write and speak of the prairies of the West, but no man can have an 
idea of them, until he has seen them in all their variety in Illinois. The real 
rairie is at this season of the year an unbroken sea of green, and this great 
andscape grows majestic from its vast extent. Far as the eye ean reach, in 
every direction, boundless as the view at sea when the billows are hushed, 
not a tree or dwelling in sight, these prairies stretch away in their grandeur ; 
and when the change comes, when a group of trees is seen, or a solitary dwell- 
ing fills the void, the effect is in no sense weakened. To us, it was the most 
wondrous prospect upon which we had ever gazed, and, as we glided on for 
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hours with this unchanged and magnificent view before us, we wondered that 
the fashionable tide of travel did not set-in this direction. As we passed along 
near one of the towns, we saw a large pie-nic party emerging from the open 
prairie with immense bouquets of prairie féwers, whith bloom in great variet 
and beauty at this season. We saw no* rosé, but ‘almost évery variety of gual 
flowers seen at the East may be found‘hete, in @ profusion which is wonderful. 
' The formation of the prairies is accounted for on vatious hypotheses, but the 
most natural and probable is the idea that they resulted from the deposits of 
water by which the land was, ages ago, covered. The clay and gravel which lie 
beneath have no peculiar qualities ; but they are covered by a loam from twelve 
to thirty-six inches in depth, which is of inexhaustible fertility. It has been 
poo by the constant springing up and rotting down of prairie grass, which 
as been going on for ages. One ofthe most notable characteristics of the 
prairies is, their destitution of vegetation, except in the mtltitude ofartk grasses 
and flowers to which we have referred; but this is caused By ‘thé eontinual fires 
which sweep over the plains. Every fall these vast plains are Kurned over, but 
when this is Lae at by the settlement of the country, forests will spring up 
In great rapidity. There are at present no indications that the soil can be worn 
out. It requires no-manure, and will yield its crops so readily that the farming 
p opulation pay too little attention to its proper cultivation. AH over Illinois 
there are gross complaints of the careless manner in which agricultural opera- 
tions are carried on; and, so far as our observation extended, the charge was sub- 
stantiated. There are no barns* anywhere, and: the grain lie’ scattered about 
with unparalleled waste-—Newark Mercury. - 


4.NEWLY DISCOVERED GOLD MINES IN GEORGIA. 
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Col. N. J. Scott of Auburn, Alabama, on his return from New-York, favored 
our sanctum with a visit a day or two since, and left with us’a circular, from 
which wé gather the following facts: Messrs. Mahone & King Have purchased 
the Glade mines; near Altoona in Cass county, Ga. The Valtie of these mines is 
incalculable ; Col: Scott informed us that he was offered while at the North, 
three hundred thousand dollars, for three eighths interest in these mines, by respon- 
sible parties and refused it. Professor John Darby, a: man of long experience 
and practical knowledge in natural seience, has examined these mines personally, 
“and gives his testimony in favor of their vast richness. He'says : 

“The great Altoona branch, in Cass county, Georgia, rises in this property, 
from which millions of dollars have b®en taken out from 1832 tothe present 
‘time ; and this branch and other branches rising in this property would now 

rield profitable results, in getting what gold was left from the rude arid imper- 
Reet working of former years. - ‘ 
»Jhere are three principal gold veins running through this property, all of 
which have been tested and gave the most gratifying results. erg. 
“I have been over the gold-bearing region of Georgia as well as of other States, 
and have studied their geology, and I have no hesitation in saying, that I Have 
seen nothing to equal the indications of the Mahone & King mines. TI en- 
tered the opening made on one of the veins, with a workman, and took ouf more 
than fifty dollars of gold in less than thirty minutes’ labor. y 

There are three hundred and twenty acres of land in this property, and the 
length of the three veins canriot be less than two miles, and the amount of de- 
posit gold is in large quantity. I have given the above from memory, at the 
request of parties interested, and it is not above what a strict examination will 
bear out. The specimens that it has yielded in nuggets of gold taken from the 
quartz rock weighing as high as eighteen or nineteen dwts., are seldom equalled 
by the most productive regions of the globe, and that too, under cirtumstances 
the least favorable to its proper development. Those desirous of engaging in 
mining operations for gold, need not go to California or New South Wales, but 
‘in the State of Georgia may find as safe investment of capital as the world affords ; 
nature has planted it there, it cannot deceive.” 
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1.—Turovex the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers we haye received a copy of the 
following work : 


Biographical Sketches of the Bench and 
Bar of Sowth Carolina. By J. Belton 
O’Neall, LL. D., President of the 
Law Court of Appeals and the Court 
of Errors. Charleston, 8S. C.: 'S. 
G. Courtnagy & Co. 2vols. 1859. 
This is a very handsome contribution 

to Southern literature, from. an enter- 

prising Southerg house. The author, 

Judge O’Neall, is well known to the 

country as ope of the ablest jurists and 

purest-minded men, ‘and has in this, as 
in many other instaneés, performed an 
acceptable serviee tio his profession, 
and to men of letters éverywhere. We 
anticipate an extensive circulation for 


the work, not only ‘in South Carolina, 


but throughout the Southwest. It con- 
tains the fee bill of 1791, and a cata- 
logue of all the attorneys ever admit- 
ted to practice in the State. The bio- 
graphical department includes about 
one hundred and fifty names. We have 

- only space to give those of the Judges, 
Chancellors, ete., omitting the names 
of more than a hundred leading law- 
yers: 


ee ‘JustioRs.—William Henry, Drayton, 
jon utledge, Nicholas Trott. 
Law JupGes.—Adanus Burke, Elihu Hall 
Bay, Joseph Brevard, A. Pickens Butler, C 
cp Colcock, Langdon ’Cheved, Joh Drayton, 
osiah J. Evans, Baylles J. Earle, John F. 
Grimke, Richard Gantt, R. B. Gilchrist, D. 
Elliott Huger, Wm. Johnson, Thos. Lee, M 


D. Martin, Abraham Nott, J. Belton O’Neall, 
Robert Pringle, Henry Pendleton, Ephraim 
Ramsay, J. S. Richardson, Wm. Smith, L. 
C. Trezevant, Thomas Waters, Samuel 
Wilds. 

CHANCELLORS,—J.J. Caldwell, H. W. De Saus- 
sure, G. W. Dargan, Theodore Gailliard, 
Richard Hutson, J.Green Hunt, Wm. Har- 
per, W. D. James, David Johnson, John Mat- 
thews, Wm. Marshall, Hugh Rutledge, Waddy 
Thompson. 

ReEcorpERS.—Jacob Axson, Wm. Drayton, 
G. B. Eckhard, Mitchel King, Samuel Prio- 
leau. 


SEVERAL’ interesting articles are on 
hand for the January number, haying 
been feceived too late for the present 
month. 


By the time that the December No. 
of the Review shall be issued, we hope 


to be found in our office ‘at New-Or- 


leans, fully prepared for the occupa- 
tions of the winter, and ready to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to such of our 
friends from the interior as may repair 
for pleasure or for business to that en- 
terprising emporium. At this moment 
we are enjoying a pleasant relaxation 
in South Carolina, among the friends 
and associates of early years, and shall 
have some interesting notes to incor- 
porate in our pages, as soon as we can 
find a moment to write them out. Our 
visit by the Savannah railroad to the 
rice plantations, and’ to Edisto, fur- 


“nished much valuable. matter, and en- 


abled us to ehjoy the hospitality of 
many excellent gentlemen, among 
whom Governor Aiken stands pre- 
emineht, ut of this hereafter. 


~ 


